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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


7 


Sntroduction. 


L. Author, Luxe (see Intro. to Gospel). 1. Universal testmy. of antig 
ren., Clem. ‘dles., Pen: Euse., Jero., etc.). 2. Confirm. by inter. evidence. 
1) The continuation of a former treatise—the Gospel (ef. Ac. i. 1; Lu. i. 8). 
2) Dedicated to same person. (8) Similar peculiarities of diction, and turns 
of thought. 8. Name of Lu. annexed to this bk. in sev. anc. Gk. MSS.; and 
to old Syriac Ver. (sup. to have been made at close of Ist, or begin. of 2nd 
cent.). IL. Title, Prob. adopted by Lu. himself (Wordsworth), certainly very 
anc. Thus Tert. refg. to this bk. as Acta Apostolorum, calls it Commentarium 
Luce. In these “ Actings of Apostles” (xpdtec’ArocréAwy) “ two of the 
Apostles—Peter and Paul—are selected as specimens of the rest; and certain 
acte of theirs are chosen as specimens of their operations” (Wordsworth. But 
Alford is of opinion the title proceeded fr. the transcribers). Il. Time, ab. 
a.pD. 63. Gould not have been writt. bef. Paul’s two yrs’. imprison. at Rome 
(a.p. 61—63), bec. the hist. reaches down to that event ; nor aft., bec. it does not 
speak of his release. IV. Place, Prob. Roms (Alford), though some say 
Achaia, V. Language, Greek. ‘‘Comparativelyclassical.” VI. Readers, 
Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles (Alford). VII. Design, the narration 
of: 1. The fulfilment of the prom. of the Father by descent of Holy Spirit; 
2. The results of that outpouring, by the disper. of Gospel among Jews and 
Gentiles. This book “is rather a specimen of Church history than a professed 
history. As such, however, it is sufficient for every purpose of guidance and 
instruction; for, in the first place, fr. the marvellous results of the Pentecostal 
effusion, it illustrates the spiritual nature of the Christian Church; in the 
second place, it exhibits the universality of Christianity, Gentiles, as well as 
Jews, being gradually admitted to the full privileges of the Gospel ; and, im 
the third place, without any formal code on the subject, it exhibits, interspersed 
throughout, the leading principles wh. should govern the visible organisation of 
Christian sccieties” (Litton). VIL. Credibility, unquestionable, proved by— 
1. Many undesigned coincidences betw. Acts and both Epss. of Paul, and Profane 
History. 2. From sev. particular circumstances recorded in the Acts. Thus (1) 
when Paul was sent fr. Cesarea to Rome he was committed to the care of Julius, 
officer of Augustan Cohort (ZeBacrijc), t.e., a Roman Cohort wh. had the honour 
of bearing the name of the Emperor; now fr. Josephus (Wars, ii. 18. 7; 12. 5; 
Ant. 20, 6). we learn that the Rom. garrison at Cesarea was composed chiefly of 
Syrians ; but there happened to be then a small body of Rom. soldiers stationed 
there, who were disting. by the name of the Augustan (ZeBaorj) Cohort (Ac. 
xxvii. 1). So (2) Sergius Paulus (Ac. xiii. 7), “ the deputy,” is designated by a 
Gk. title (dv@umdrog), wh. was app. onty to those govs. of provinces who were 
invested with proconsular dignity. Was Cyprus a pretorian prov. ? (the ap- 
peint. to which belonged to the Emperor, and, tierefore, govd. iy & propretor) 
or was it a consular prov. ? (having the appoint. vested in the Senate, an 
hence govd. by a proconsal). Once, Cyprus was pretorian; but acc. to Dion 
Cassius (liv. ; Sueton, Aug. 47) it was now proconsular: and he designates the 
govr. by the same title as Lu. in the Acts (Bp. Marsh’s Lect. ii. 79—82). “The 
Acts of the Apos. is @ portraiture of the church; it is an historic picture 
delineated by the Holy Ghost guiding the hand of the Evangélical painter 
Bt. Luke. It has, as its central figure, Jesus Christ, perfect God and Perfect 
Man. He is the source of all the life and beauty displayed in this heavenly 
landscape; and therefore, it will be remembered, the Apostles are careful te 
disclaim for themselves all independent power” (Wordsworth). 


- Synopsis. 


- (Aecording to Horne.) (According te Bengel.) 
Part I.—Bise and progressof the Mother -Part I.—To and incl. Pentecost sescecce 
Church at Jeru i. fr. Ascension to first a 
@wish persecution .........00 soe. L—Viil Part II.—Acts in Jerus., Judea, Sama- 
II.—Dispersion of Disciples—Pro- ‘Tia, among the circumcised... tii—ix. xif, 
rer of a among Samsritans— 
aversion of Paul—Ch. at Antioch. Part ITI.—Acts in Cesarea, and admis- 
viii. §—xil. Bion Of Gentiles .....cccccccccscsssscscerse X- XL 


Part IIT.—Labours of Paul, and pw 

. bas, and others, among remote Gen- 
tiles xiii —xxviil Part IV.—First journey of Barnabas 

and Paul among the Gentiles...... xiii. xiv. 


es eeseeeee 


(According to Ayre.) 
Part I.—Petex— Gospel among the Jews. Part V.—Council at Jerusalem ..scsco XV. 
1. Church in Jerusalem ............ i—vit. 


2 Charch extension.................. Viii—xiL_ | Part Wi.—Second journey of Paul xvi—xix, 


Part Ii.—Pavut—Gospel among the Gentiles, 
1, His ministry at large ... xili—xxii. 26. | Part V1I.—Third journey, as far as 


Chronology. 


AUTHORITIES, 
SvErTs. d A 
15/2 )2/2 le 
=) Sila] ales 
ete = ~ 83 | 81 | 30 | 80 
"8 death ..00-. ecvscsousecesecs _ -_ 37 83 
Conversion Of Paul: ...c.cecscvecssccsesseesesoess at) 35 | 87? | 85 | 37 | 84 
Paul’s Ist journey to Jerus, (ix. 26) .. a 38 a} — 33 [38-40] 37 
James’s death ......cc0ceeeee = ee oe a 44 44 “4 44 44 44 
Panul’s 2nd journ, to Jerns. (xi. 30) . wow 44 44 “4 44 4 4 
Paul's Ist Misy. tour......... t FES Be AS scoorse | 45-61 44-7) — | 44 | 44 | 45 
Paul's 3rd jour. to Jerus. (XV.) sccccccoccscevesevere 53 49), — 52 | 50-4) 49 
PRul 6 COPING .....050.ccccccecccsccceer wesevscosoesevce 54 52 54? 53 | 50-4 | 50-1 
Paul's 4th jour. to Jerus. (Xvi 22) ... cccscseeee 56 54 - 55 | 50-4 | 524 
Paul at Ephesus...,....-.so----ccosreceees 56-9 | 54-7 — 56-8 | 57 52-4 
Paul’s 5th jour. to Jerus. (xxi. 17) 59 58 60 59 58 58 
PRL £6 TROUG secveccsnscccseccosccsceveswccccesnsesssosces 63 61 63 62 | 61-83] 61 


Manuscripts were first collected by Origen (a.p. 185—253) for his Hexapla. 
After inven. a tag Erasmus was earliest collator of Greek MSS.; Kenni- 
cott, for his Heb. Bible, coll. 630; De Rossi, 784 more. Ab. 600 MSS. have 
been coll. for recent eds. of N. T. Most ancient MSS. at present in existence 
are (a) C. Alerandrinus, 4 vols. fol., in Brit. Mus., a present fr. Cyrillus Lucaris, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to Chas. I.; he got it ir. Alexandria; date ab. 4th 
or 5th cent. (b) C. Vaticanus, in Vatican Library, Rome; date prob. betw. 800 
and 400 a.p.; one small 4to. vol. (c) O. Sinaiticus, disc. by Tischendorf in 
convent of St. Katherine on Mt. Sinai, a.p. 1844—1859, and presented by him to 
Alex. II. of Russia; date ab. middle of 4th cent, All these MSS. are more oF 
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Introduction 
a “A modest 


name for his 
Gospel.” — Chry- 
sostom. 


6 Wordsworth, 
Intro. to Acts. 


¢ Mk, xvi. 19, 20; 
Lu. xxiv. 50, 51. 


d@ Ma. xxviii. 19; 
Mk. xvi. 15; La. 
xxiv. 46—48. 

“In the Gospels 
the Holy Spirit 
has described the 
beginnings of 
that kingdom as 
inaugurated 
Christ on earth. 
In the Acts He 
describes the 
continuance and 
extension of 


power of Christ 
exalted and glo- 
rifled in heaven.” 
— Wordsworth. 


we 

Obrist did for us 
fin His humilia- 
tion ; in the Acts, 
what He did for 


tion.” — Marlo- 
rate. 

6 Homilist 

A J. Vaughan, 
“If you h, 
and act not ac- 
cordingly, you 


seem to propose 
to me an im- 
possibility.”"— 
Chrysostom. 


i 1 1” 14; 1 
Cling : 


98 ;| Oreathed upon them, ate with them, 


(Cup. 1. 1—& 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. former, and since the Acts are brought down to a.b. 68, 
the Gos. of Lu. was written bef. thattime. treatise, word,¢ narra- 
tive, history: Lu. refs. to his Gospel. Theophilus [ii. 8]. began 
.. teach, began, i.e. while in person on the earth. Lu., in this 
sequel of his Gos., proceeds to relate what this same Jesus, having 
ascended into heaven, continues ‘‘to do and to teach” by the 
power and ministration of the Holy Ghost. until..up° [for 
notes on Ascension see i. 376; ii, 220]. after. . Apostlesé 
[i. 237—375 ; ii. 219]. 

The uniqueness of Christ’s ministry on earth—His ministry on 
earth was:—I. Original and initiatory—1. Its originality; (1) His 
works, (2) His teaching, (3) His life, were original ; 2. Its-initia- 
toriness. II. Resumed in person after His death. His personal 
ministry after His passion was—1. An undoubted reality ; 2. Con- 
fined to His disciples: (1) Its grand object was the kingdom of 


py |God, (2) Its grand endeavour was to prepare them to become His 


propagandists.e—The Ascension.—The Ascension is—I. A fact; 
If. An epoch; II. A doctrines 

Religious biographies——Memoirs of pure minds, of noble lives, 
of hearts warm with all the fervour and sunshine of the Gospel— 
let us do homage to those young saints, those virgin confessors, 
those true soldiers of our Lord. It is no reproach to them that 
friends make merchandise of their devout letters, their pious 
sayings, and the secret life which they lived with God—or that an 
unwise love beguiles its grief by making into talk, and throwing 
irreverently open, the innermost sanctuary of their souls. They 
are the greatest sufferers by the operation. Yet it is wonderful to 
perceive with what ease all features of human individuality can 
be obliterated from the record which professes to tell us how one 
and another, real men and women, people who left positive 
mortal footsteps in the soil they trod, and tangible good works 
behind them, lived and died. It is by no means an overstrain of 
the fact to say that one might go on reading half-a-dozen such 
memoirs at once, and, but for the difference of name, and perhaps 
the distinction of here and there a personal pronoun, would be 
quite unable to find out which was the young soldier in the midst 
of his regiment, and which the humble Sunday-school teacher 
dwelling at home, : How this can be done, and by what extraor- 
dinary effort of skill it is possible to veil every glimmer of the 
natural man, and reduce so many diverse characters, circum. 
stances, and dispositions, to one flat unrounded hieroglyph of 
piety, seems of itself sufficiently remarkable. Yet it is done with 
astonishing success and oft-repeated frequency.# 


8—5. showed .. alive,* that they might witness, fr 
own personal knowledge, to the reehieyoet the Bonini 
many .. proofs,’ as the various acts of a living person. Ha 
spoke to them, walk 
them, etc. forty days, time enough to accustom teas to His 
presence, and remove every doubt of His Resurrection. agseme 


Dap, 1. 6-8) - 
bled¢.. prontise, {.¢.; its fulfilment, realisation. Father, as 
predicted in O.T.¢ heard..Me, esp. in His last words.e 
John/.. hence, descent of Spirit ab. 10 dys. aft. 

The forty days between Easter and the Ascension in their sacred 
importance.—I. For the Lord, as the period of—1. A Sabbath, | 
rest after the completion of the work of redemption; 2. The last 
eare of the Shepherd for His disciples; 3. Of the joyful expecta- 
tion of His approaching exaltation. II. For the disciples, as the’ 
pees of—1. The last blessed intercourse with their glorified | 

ter; 2. Quiet communion with their own heart; 3. Earnest: 
preparation for their apostolic mission. III. For us, as an/ 
emblem of—l. The blessed life of faith with Christ in God; 2./ 
Tne blessed work of love; 8. The expectation of hope of our. 
heavenly perfection.* 

The ten se: iglorges of Christ after His Resurrection.—I. To 
Mary Mag. (Jo. xx. 11—13; Mk. xvi. 9—11). II. To Cleopas 
and another (Lu. xxiv. 13—31; Mk. xvi. 12). Ill. To Peter (1 
Co. xv. 5; Lu. xxiv. 34). IV. To the Apostles and others (Lu. 
xxiv. 36—43; Jo. xx. 19—25). V. To the Apostles with Thomas 
(Jo. xx. 26—29; Mk. xvi. 14; 1 Co. xv. 5). VI. To seven of the 
Apostles, Lake of Galilee (Jo. xxi. 1—24). VII. To the Apostles 
in Galilee (Ma. xxviii. 16—20; 1 Co. xy. 6). VIII. To 500 at 
onze (1 Co. xv. 6—this may be the same as No. VI). IX. To 
James (1 Co. xv. 7). X. To the Eleven, Ascension (Lu. xxiv. | 
50—53; Mk. xix. 19, 20; 1Co. xvi. 7; Ac.i.4—9). [Some add, 
another (Ma. xxviii. 9, 10), wh. Dr. Robinson places first, Greswell | 
sixth, and Ellicot second, Others say this is the same as No. I. su-| 
pra. (1) Ma., who records it, sometimes uses the plural in a general | 
way, a8 in xxvii. 44. (2) He does not note specifically the appear-! 
ance to Mag., while Mk. and Lu., who do, say nothing in| 
addition of that event.] These appearances occurred during 40 
dys. following the crucifixion, and were followed by others, as to! 
Stephen, Paul, and John, after His Ascension. 


6—8. together, aft. the occas. mentioned inv. 4. wilt. .) 
restore, implying faith in His Messiahship, yet betraying o 
worldly view of His kingd m. times=any period. seasons= 
limited, definite time. which. . power, i.e. under His own 
authority, when He arrayed the Divine counsels of redemption. 
power,’ might, efficiency, needful quasifications. after .. you, 
without Him, what were they? what could they do? wit- 
nesses, the special, and peculiar work of the Apostles, unto. . 
earth, the field is the world.4 

Christ’s last words on earth.—They were words of—I. Correc-! 
tion. They seemed—l. To check the spirit of idle curiosity 
concerning the future; 2. As a ground for unbounded trust. 
II. Encouragement. III. Direction. They point to—1. The 
nature; 2. The universality; 3. The method, of their ministry. 
IV. Benediction.¢ 

The prevision of Providence.—‘ Tt was a special providence of 
God that the same day Pelagius, the heretic, was born in Britain, 
St. Augustine, the great confuter of heresy, was born in Africa: 
Divine Providence so disposing it that the poison and the antidote 
should come into the world together."s/—The advent of Chris- 
tianity.—The enfeebled world was tottering on its foundations | 
when Christianity appeared. The natural religions, which had | 
satisfied the parents, no longer proved sufficient for their children. | 


4CTS. 


A.D, 30, 

b “ Texpryjpiov, & 
very expressive 
term, does not 
elsewhere occur 
in N.T. Plato 
uses it to denote 
the strongest 
possible = puryof; 
and A ristotieem~- 
ploys it to sig. de- 
monstrative evi- 
dence."—Hacker* 

¢ Lu. xxiy. 29, 44, 


9, 
d Ac. 41.16; Jue ~ 
ii. 28, 
e Jr xiv, 1h, 17, 
98. xv. 26; xvi, 


J Ma. iii, 11. 
g Gf. 3. °, with 
me 


“The Kingdom 
of Heaven per- 
vaded our Lord’s 
discourses ; it 
was at the be- 
ginning, in the 


progrese, and at 
the close of 
them.” — 


mi 


ine. 

“They would be 
disposed to quit 
Jerua. since their 
Lord was cruci- 
fledthere,”— Ber 
gel. 

h Gerok. 


the office of 
the Apostles 
6 Ma. xxiv. 3; Lu 
ari. 20, 21. 

6 Lu, xxiv. 49, 

¢ Ma. xxviii. 19; 
Mk. xvi. 15. 

d “They under- 
stood this com- 
mand only of 
Jews scattered 
through the 
world, xL 19."— 
Alford. 

“ They hoped by 
going to our Lord 
together, more 
readily to obtain 
an answer.” — 
Bengel. 

e Homitlist, 

S Clarke. 

“You are taken 
up with your 
few days on the 
earth; and in 
your few days 


10 acts. : [Cap. 1. 0—11, 
a 


A.D, 30, The new generations could not repose contented within the 
pars ancient forms. The gods of every nation, when transported to 

ae pe hv | Rome, there lost their oracles, as the nations themselves had lost 
everything ful-|their liberty. Brought face to face in the Capitol, they had 
filled.” — Augus-| destroyed each other, and their divinity had vanished. A great 
yea | Void was occasioned in the religion of the world. Then the Word 
Peng lea was made flesh; God appeared among men, and as man, to save 
remark, that the| that which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt all the fulness 
Apostles were to| of the Godhead bodily. This is the greatest event in the annals 
of the world. Former ages had paved the way for it; the latter 


be less prophets 


Daiacatcocones ages flow from it. It is their centre and bond of unity. Hence- 
ot the past.”—| forward the popular superstitions had no meaning, and the slight 
dyord _  |fragments preserved from the general wreck of ineredulity 
g D'Aubignd vanished before the majestic orb of eternal truths 

the Ascen- 9—11. when .. things, and others. beheld, they were 
ies witnesses of the Ascension, as well as of the Resurrection, ete. 
a Lu. xxiv.51 | cloud, as a chariot to convey Him to heaven.® He will come in 
6 Chrysostom. |like manner stedfastly, their eyes intently fixed upon the 
¢ Da. vii, 10—13;| ascending cloud. men, angels: though they might be glorified 
Ma. xxiv. 80;|/saints, Moses and Elias had appeared on the mt. of Transfig.,- 
eas La. xxi! why not these, or others, on mt.of Ascension? come..manner, 


visibly, in the air. 

The Ascension of Christ.—He ascended—I. In His actual per- 
sonality. IL. Very unexpectedly. III. Inamysterious grandeur: 
1. The receiving cloud; 2. The two men.t—Taken up.—Here we 
have suggested:—I. That the departed good are taken up. IL 
That God supplies their place. II. That they shall come again.¢ 
—The Ascension of Christ.—I. By what it was preceded: 1. Their 
minds were prepared for some extraordinary event; 2. They were 
directed as to their future conduct; 3. They were enriched with 
special benediction. II. The Ascension itself—How do we now 
see the Lord ascending #—I. With heartfelt thanks for His gifts 
bes conveyed to/and promises. II. With joyful wonder at the glory of His depar- 
Bling, oe ture. III. With pious expectation of His second coming which 
Himself, ascend-| He has promised.s—The promises of the departing Redeemer.—I. 
ed into heaven,|He is with us: 1. In the Scriptures; 2. In our holiest feelings; 
ae me cen ror|8. In the form of those who bear His image. II. Even now He 
the transporta-|i8 already come again to judgment, bec. by Him the good and 
tion of one, and|the bad are: 1, Mademanifest; 2. Separated; and 3. Assigned to 
® cloud, wh. is/their respective places.\—T'he Ascension, the last palpable mani- 

festation of the Lord upon earth.—I. Hismajesty. His wisdom ¢ 


“The stars de- 
clare His birth, 
andare observed 
et His passion. 
The clouds wel- 
come Him on His 
Ascension, and 
surround Himon 
His return to 

udgment.” — 


“It will be part 
of our honour to 


the same, re- 
ceived the Lord.” 


—Bp. Patrick, |1. The time; 2. The place; 3. The witnesses; 4. The circum. 
nay F. 4g stances; 5. The results. III. His faithfulness to His people.é 

of Man,” 97. The Ascension.—It was the custom of the Roman emperors at 
Dr. Th their triumphal entrance to castnew coins among the multitudes; 
¢ W. Johnson. so doth Christ, in His triumphal ascension into heaven, throw 
f AntoineClarton the greatest gifts for the good of men that were ever given. 
Seamer: “« As Joseph was secretly sent before by God’s intendment to pre- 
Sarr pare a place in Egypt for his brethren; so more openly doth 
; — mathe Christ ascend to heaven, professedly declaring that to be His 
dpmy We business, ‘I go to prepare a placeforyou.’”¢ While the going up 
F gam of Elias may be compared to the flight of a bird which none can 
i _ |follow, the Ascension{of Christ is, as it were 


, , & bridge between 
heaven and earth, laid down for all who are drawn to Him by His 


Gap. 1. 12-17.) 40Te. 


TT 

12—14, Sabbath .. journey, 2,000 cubits. The dist. fr. AD. 30, 
Taber, to furthest point of camp in wilderness. upper room, the meetin 
ef some private house. abode, etc.,? not as a residence, but place inthe ajped 


of frequent resort [for names, ete., of Apostles, see i. 67, 262). 

Zelotes, Gk. = zealot, for wh. Kananite (erroneously spelt 

Canaanite* in A.V.) is the Heb. form. Perh. so called fr. his 

former Jewish zeal.4 continued, perseverance and steadfastness 

in Christian faith and worship« accord, entire harmony of 

viewand feelings Mary, last mention of her in N.T. brethren, 
. kinsmen, who, at first, had not believed on Him. _ 

The first prayer-meeting after the Ascension.—I. The scene of 
this meeting, in an “upper room.” IL. The sttendance at it. 
The roll of names here given reminds us of: 1. The sociality of 
Christ’s system; 2. The triumph of grace in reuniting the 
Apostles; 3. The ravages of sin. Judas was missing. [III. The 
spirit of it: 1. Of union; 2. Perseverance. 

Recognition of the Sabbath.—This characteristic feature of the 
first day of the week is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of the world. In mountain recesses, in rural hamlets, in hoary 
cathedrals, and humble chapels, in ships far off on the sea, in the 
distant wilderness settlement, amidst the most civilised nations 
and amongst the rudest barbarians, wherever the Christian com- 


munity exists, there, as a rule, is found Christian worship upon|o 


this day. From the snows of Labrador in the north to the Coral 
Islands in the south, from the plains of India in the east, across 
Africa and Europe, and on to the Rocky Mountains of the far 
west, when the sun ushers in this day of the Lord, it ushers in 
a day of worship for all ranks and conditions of men. On this 
day tens of thousands of Christian ministers read from the Bible, 
and offer up prayer in the midst of millions who gather around 
them, listening to their words or joining in their devotions, while 
angels bear the mighty hallelujah chorus of praise rising from 
the eurth to the throne of God. It is not too much to say, that 
without the Sunday, the Church of Christ could not as a visible 
society exist on earth.é 

15—17. in .. days, the ten betw. Ascension and Pentecost. 


Peter, not urged by others as conceding any pre-eminence, but dr 


rompted by his own impetuous enthusiasm. names, ¢tc., 
ievers in Jerus. alone. Many elsewhere. needs, not simply 
in verification of the Scripture ; but in leading on the completion 
of Christ’s work ace. tothe Scriptures. Holy Ghost. . spake, 
inspiration of Scriptures. part, see Gk.,° the lot, or office of 
this ministry. 
The first ecclesiastical meeting for business.—I. The nature 
the business. It was business: 1. Of very grave importance; 
In wh. the assembled Church had a duty to fulfil ; 8. Which 
assembled Church was competent to discharge, irrespectively 
external society. II. Its order: 1. Peter's address; 2. The 
nomination of two; 3. The united prayer toheaven; 4. The cast- 
ie 
ing of lots and the election. Ee ohoh which 


itnesses to the truth.—To prove that the ; 
Me as His Word, is aad cleanest revelation of God and 


we honour f 
His trath, which must, and is alone able, to lead us in the way 
of blessedness, or else the world hath none, comes in & cloud of 


some for the infidel, and some for the believer; some 
for the weak in faith, and some for the strong; and some for all. 


room 


a Wordsworth 
“Ab. goof m, te 
wh. trads. of 
Elders restricted 
the Jews in trav, 
on the Sabbath," 
—Hackeit. 

“The measure & 
gup. to have been 
borrowe 1 fr. the 
space lett betw. 
the people and 
the ark when 
they passed the 
Jordan.”— Treas. 
Bib. Know. 

bMa, x. 2—4, 
Lu. vi. 14—16. 

c Ma, x. 4. 


L. zelus; 
Gk. zélos—zéo, to 


d The political 
sect, Zealots, fr. 
whom He is said 
to have been 
named, did not 
appear till a later 
riod. See also 


KAjpos, lot, we 
have the word 
clergy, being 
founded on the 
idea of the order 
as one divinely 
appointed. It is 
used in the plural 
in 1 4 


13 ors. [Cap. t. 18—20. 
icing OUI Sel ae 


A.D. 30, For there first comes in the tradition of the Church, the Bape: 
“He is biina| Church; so it is no heretical or schismatical belief; then con. 
who doth not see | Sent of times; so it is no divided or partial belief; then the har- 
in the history | mony of the prophets, and them fulfilled; so it is not a “‘ devised” 
ed the jek of | but a forespoken belief; then the euccess ot the doctrine contained 
the nbotise” | in this hook ; so it is not a belief stifled in the cradle, but it hath 

spread through the world in desp.se of what the world could do 
against it, and’ increased, from weak and unlikely beginnings, to 
incredible greatness; then the constancy of this truth ; so it is no 
moon belief, for in the midst of the world’s changes it hath pre- 
served its creed entire through many generations; then there is 


premacy, or 
sovereignty of 
power, did not 
rest.in the person 
of any one single 
apostle, put in 
the Apostolical 


College” — Abp nothing carnal in the doctrine; so it is a chaste belief. And all 
Bramhall. "lalong it hath gained, kept, and exercised more power upon the 
oLeud. minds of men, both learned and unlearned, in the increase of 


virtue and repression of vice, than any moral philosophy or legal 
policy that ever was. Then comes the inward light and excellency 
of the text itself, and so it is no dark or i i 


the death of 18—20. (now, ete., vv. 18, 19,4 are supposed to be an expla- 
Judas nation of Lu., and not part of P.’s address. purchased, é.e., 
@ Calvin, Kuinoél, |furnished ocea. for smelt este i 217]. falling, Ma.,¢ does not 
Olshausen, etc. |say that he did not fall after he hanged himself; nor does 
b Ma. xxvii 6g. | Luke say he did not hang himself bef. hefell.¢ burst, etc., body 
e Ma. xxv. 5. 


prob. torn by some pointedrock. known, the treachery, suicide 
of Judas; and purchase of the field. dwellers, not the discs. 
only, Aceldama..blood, bought with the price of blood; 
sprinkled with his blood who took the prices). written 
quotation fr. LXX., used by Hellenistic Jews, for whom, as w 
as for Gentile converts, Lu. wrotes bishoprick, see Gk.,* 
overseership, inspectorship. 

The wages of sin.—I. Judas ought to have been a disciple of 
Christ, and he betrayed his Lord. II. He ought to have performed 
the duties of his bishopric, and he acquired the field of blood. 
III. He ought to have proclaimed the Risen One, and he perished 


asa suicide, IV. He ought to have received the Holy Ghost, and 
he went into condemnation. 


d@ He may have 
hung himself fr. 
the limb of a 
tree, on the edge 
of a precipice nr. 
the val. of Hin- 
nom, and that, 
the rope break- 
ing, he fell to the 
earth, and was 
dashed to pieces. 
In that val was 
the field pur- 
chased with his 
“ thirty pieces 
of silver."— 


path The death of a traitor.—The Duke of Buckingham, having by 
gree an unfortunate accident lost the army which he had raised against 
. the usurper Richard IIL., was forced to flee for his life without page 
ioe Ixix, 25;/or attendant. At last he took refuge in the house of Hump 
arte - Bannister at Shrewsbury, who, being one of his servants, an 


having been formerly raised by him from a low condition, would, 
he ‘|he trusted, be ready to afford him every possible protection, 
eae is task: \oeeepet however, upon the King’s proclamation, promisin 
Bishop, lit. ax|£1,000 reward to him that should apprehend the Duke, betrayed 
cearseer: - sand his master to John Merton, high sheriff of Shropshire, who sent 
apace Gk Epis- him under a strong guard to Salisbury, where the King then was, 
eopos. by whom he wascondemned to be beheaded. But Divine vengeance 
4 Florey. pursued the traitor and his family ; for, on demanding the £1,000, 
rca cast | that was the price of his master's blood, King Richard refused to 
the world out of | PY it, saying, ‘‘ He that would be false to so good a master 
our heart, not,ought not to be encouraged.” He was afterwards hanged for 
orphan on manslaughter; his eldest son soon fell into a state of derange- 
sa : pot, im er a hog-sty; - second became deformed and 

c rd son was drowned in 

b Waterss | the rest of his family perished miserably:lue sitet at ana 


Oap. 1. 21—26.) 


21—23. companied, associated, been of our com 4 
.. time, one of the wa tes therefore, of Christ’s fet See 
-«.us,* Hebd, idiom == strictly, official relations. from..J ohn, 
fe., the begin. of His public life. Resurrectio 
point to wh. testimony should be borne; as it was the seal of the 
rest. they, all who were addressed—the 120. appointed two, 


4CTs. 


who were qualified to be put in nomination. Jose h. 
Joses, the a of James. Barsabas~(son of Seley ae 
tioned here (not Barnabas). Matthias, of whom trad. 


notices are unreliable, appears here only. 

The Divine election.—I. A work of God’s free grace. IT. ft 
demands of us a God-pleasing heart and conduct.4—Two qualifi- 
eations needful.—I. A measure of Christian knowledge,—he must 
be one who is acquainted with the and earthly life of 
Jesus from his own yereonal knowledge. II. A measure of 
Christian faithfulness,—he must be one who has remained all the 
time true to Jesus, without going back or cage Ficmeert at Him. 
Both these are even now the qualifications which belong to the 
ministerial office:—I. A living acquaintance with the Lord. IL. 
A heartfelt cleaving to Him.—Gerok. 

An ordination service.—The Rev. Samuel Lavington, of Bide- 
ford, at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Seward, introduced his 
discourse by using the following language :—‘‘ What a multitude 
is here assembled to see an ordination! Many of you were, 
porepe, never present st such a solemnity before; and I should 

very sorry if, when the assembly breaks up, you should go 
yway with a visible disappointment, and say, ‘Is that all?’ Why, 
awhat came ye out to see?’ Did you expect to see a number of 
*postles met together, to lay their hands upon the head of a 
aoung minister, and to communicate to him some miraculous 
powers? Alas! we have not them ourselves. If we had, you 
should not take all this trouble for nothing. If we had, you 
should have something by which to remember an ordination as 
long as youlive. If the Holy Ghost were at vur command, most 
gladly would we lay our hands upon you all; and this assembly 
Goals be like that mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles: 
*While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word.’ But what we cannot command, we 
may humbly and earnestly supplicate. Shall I then beg the 
favour of you, to join with me in this short ejaculation to the 
God of all grace?—O God the Lord, to whom belong the issues 
from death, pour out Thy Spirit upon all in this assembly; and 
command on every one of us a blessing out of Zion, even life for 
evermore. Amen.” The congregation, abstracted for the moment 
from all other objects, forgot the order of worship, rose from their 
- geats, joined in the collect, and then resumed their places with 
the greatest solemnity. 

24-26. knowest . . hearts,* inner life, thoughts, prin- 
ciples, purposes, moral character. shew, by the lot we cast. 
Thou . . chosen, laying aside personal preferences, the choice 
was left with Him. ministry, service, actual duty. apostle- 
ship, i.e., its official dignity. own place,” perdition. gave.. 
lots,¢ prob. in a vase, names being written on slips of p 
ment. lot fell, either first name drawn out, or majority of 
votes. eleven, now once more twelve; aft. increased by the 
appointment of Paul 


SS 
com, 
bread; hence 
mate, 
See also 
xxxi. 
Ga 11 
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the election 
ofan Apostle 


n,? the main! proposed 


Companion, lit, 


pagnon; Sp. com- 
pano, fr.Low L. 
companium, a 
mese. L, 
with; pands, 
: a 
messmate, or in 
timate associate, 


Study of Wads., 
197. 
a De. Redes: 183 


6 Ac. iv. 38; Jo, 
v. 21—29; i 
4; iv. 24; x. Og 


c Ma, xxvii. 56 
Mk. vi. 3. 


“We know how 
important an ar- 
ticle this of 
‘s Yresur- 
rection is, how 
particular a 
stress the Serip- 
tures of the New 
Testament lay 
upon it, and how 
frequently it is 
mentioned in a 
sense 0 compre- 
hensive, as to 
conclude the 
whole object of 
the Christian 
faith.”~-Dean 
Stanhope 
a Kopf. 
“There 1s a Mt 
and proper place 
for al) things. 
An angel looks 
not mwre fair 
in heaven, than 
does a devil im 
hell.” — Gerson. 


parch- | Re. ii 2 


6 “A euphemis- 
tic desigr.ation 
of the place Z 


14 


AD. 80. 


wh. the sin of 
Judas rendered 
it just that he 
should have his 
abode,”— OL 


en suggested 
by the use of the 
term inthe LXX. 
and in this pas- 
sage.” — Words- 


Pentecost 


@ Le. xxiii, 15, 
16; De. xvi. 9, 


“The Holy Ghost 
is given on earth, 
that we should 
love our neigh- 
bours, and He is 
given from hea- 
ven, that we 
shouldloveGod.” 
Gregory. 

» B. Dickinson, 
AM. 


tongues of 
fire 
a Wordsworth, 
‘Chrysostom 
* Ra»binic wri 
‘ters show that it 
was & common 
belief of the Jews 
that an appear- 
ance like fire oft. 
encircled the 
heads of distin- 
guished teachers 
of tha law. God 
has oft. been 
leased to reveal 
Himself to men 
in = conformity 
with their own 
conceptions as to 
the meio in wh, 
it is natural to 
expect commnu- 
nicitions fr. Him. 
As by star to ma- 
ians.”—Hackett. 
Calvin, Hein- 


riches, ote. 
Gee 4. J. Mor- 


The choice of Matthias by lot, an evidence of a faith.—A faith 
wh.—I. Even after painful experiences, despairs not of the 
triumph of the kingdom of Christ. II. Recognises the high 
calling and importance of the apostolic office. II. In con- 
sciousness of its own weakness, refers the decision to the Lord 
in everything.¢ 

Where as tak 1—A Hindoo, of a thoughtful, reflecting turn of 
mind, but devoted to idolatry, lay on his deathbed. As he saw 
himself about to plunge into that boundless unknown, he cried 
out, “What will become of me?” “Oh,” said a Brahmin who 
stood by, “ you will inhabit another body.” ‘ And where,” said 
he, “ shall I go to then?” ‘ Into another.” “ And where then?” 
“Into another, and so on, through thousands of millions.” 
Darting across this whole period as though it were but an instant, 
he cried, ‘‘ Where shall I go then?” Paganism could not answer, 
pansies | the inquiry, “‘ Where shall I go last 
of all? 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. Pentecost,¢ lit. fiftieth. Fiftieth day fr. second day of 
passo., interval = 7 weeks, a week of weeks, hence called in O. T. 
the feast of weeks. PROM the upper room. as.. wind, as if 
a mighty wind (lit. blast) were rushing along. filled, i.e., the 
sound. : 

The day of Pentecost.—The occurrences of this day exhibit— 
I. Evidence of a special Divine influence. II. The Divine mission 
of Jesus, and the truth.of Christianity. III. The folly of oppo- 
sition to Christ’s kingdom. IV. The grand means of advancing 
Christ’s cause and saving sinners. V. The Christian minister's 
grand source of encouragement. VI. The reality and importance 
of revivals of religion.® 


8, 4. cloven. . fire, the tongues of fire parted themselves off 
like streams fr. one source; or like branches jr. one root, and dis- 
tributed themselves among them. sat .. them, many old 
writers? sup, the flame to have exhibited a tongue-like appear- 
ance. filled, abundant fulfilment of the promise. other, other 
than they had learned. This would sugg. that the Gospel was 
designed for men of all languages, and that these Apostles were 
to preach it among all nations, ie 

The sound of wind and flames of fire, striking images of the 
nature and operation of the Holy Ghost.—I. The Holy Ghost has 
the nature of wind: 1. In His secret coming; 2. In His powerful 
shaking; 3. In His purifying blowing; 4. In His soft refreshing. - 
If. He has the nature of fire: 1. In His bright shining; 2. In Hig 
genial warming; 3. In His destructive burning; 4. In His rapid 
spreading..—T'he accompanying signs of the outpouring of the 
Spirit.—I, As proofs that the kingdom of power and grace is 
under one God. II. As types of the Spirit and His power.¢— 
The Pentecost, the culminating pertod in the system of Redemption. 
—This period was distinguished by a new manifestation of the 
Divine Spirit, and there are three things observable in His 
advent :—I. His action upon the disciples: 1. Upon their ear; 
2. Upon their eye; calling them: (1) To life; (2) To speech; 
(3) To purity. IL His action in them. IIL. His action through 


Gap. i. 5-8.) ACTS. 


acquaintance with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as will enable you 
them with familiarity, but to speak and write 
be of very great utility in this country, and I pre- 
of Asia, probably in any part of the world. 
it would be well if the wife of a Missionary 
to know Italian, French, and Latin.” 


5, 6. ee both residents and cope at the feast. 
devout, -fearing. every nation, many and distant lands. 
when. . abroad (see Gk.), when a aeaid acourbe: “Tt was 
over all the neighbourhood, prob. over all Jerus.”¢ 
together, to what seemed the centre, or source of the sound. 

- - language, one of the Apos. employed this, another 


The import of the Pentecostal gift.—I. It is a sign for Israel. 
IL. It is a of the lot of the Gentiles; atype—l. Of the 
i nations; 2. Of the election of those who inquire 
after salvation; 3. Of the rejection of those who mock at the 
great works of God. IL. The hope, trust, and confidence of true 
Christians.’—Jews out of every nation.—The dispersion of Israel, 
a masterpiece of the Divine government—I, As a just punishment 
for sin; Il. As a powerful means for spreading the knowledge of 
the true God; III. As an instrument for spreading the Gospel.« 

Unknown tongues.—The introduction of the word unknown, 
which does not occur in the New Testament, has given some 
colour to the absurd idea that these were tongues unknown to any 
human language. They were foreign languages, doubtless unknown 
before to the speakers, but certainly understood by their audience, 
as the context proves. ; 


7, 8. Galileans,¢ people of one country and language. how, 
since, being all of one land, they naturally speak one and the same 
tongue. born, speak it, too, as well as we who fr. birth have 
used it. 

The outpouring of the Spirit upon the disciples of the Lord.— 
L What is monde toured init, IL. The external signs under 
wh. the Spirit appeared. ID. The power wh. He immediately 
showed in the disciples. IV. The effect wh. He produced upon 
the rest of the people.> ’ 

The want of the Holy Spirit.—It is as if you saw a locomotive 
engine upon a railway, and it would not go; and they put up a 
driver, and they said, “‘ Now, that driver will just do.” They try 
another and another. One proposes that such and such a wheel 
should be altered; but still it will not go. Some one then bursts 
in amongst those who are conversing, and says, ‘‘ No, friends; but 
the reason why it will not go is because there is no steam. You 
have nc fire; you have no water in the boiler: that’s why it will 


i 
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ris'’s “ Words 
Heart and Life,’ 
135, 


“He came ina 
sound, to awake 
them; in wind, to 
move them; in 
fire, to enlirhten 
and warm them; 
in tongues, ts 
make thsm 
speak,” — Faria-- 
don, 


¢ Dr. Lechler. 
d@ Dr. Thomas. 


the multi- 
tude assem- 
bles 


maneser B.O. 
721), most of 
whom were in 
Parthia, M 
Elamitis ; 
Nebuchadnezzar 
B.0. 606), chiefly 
in Mesopuiamia; 
(3) Ptolemy La- 
gus(B.0. 829), who 
ed tohahi 


ants of Jerus. 
into Egypt. 


a Alford so also 
Hackett, Meyer, 
De Wette, ete. 


6 Harless. 
c Lechler. 


their as- 
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a Jo, vii. 52; Ac, 
i, 11 


“That a it 
numberof fisher- 
men and other 
illiterate persons 
should all on & 
sudden hecome 
linguists, and in 
an hour's time 
be able to speak 
intelligibly 


respective lan- 
guages, was au 
ability wh. if 
those 
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AD, 30 
stances of place, 
time, and per- 
sons, wherein it 
was exercised, 
may justly be 
concluded to 
have been super- 
natural or mira- 
culous.”—Hon, 


ce Spurgeon. 
many na- 
tions 

a Map No, 21, in 
Bib. At, with 
Notes by Rev. 8. 
Clarke, M.A., and 
Index by G. Grove, 
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@ religion or opi- 
naion. Fr. L. pro- 


“Ohrist became 
the one language 
of the whole 
world.” —Jerome. 


d Topics, ii, 271, 


some doubt, 
others mock 


alwui4d9; 1TL 
iii. 16; Ro. i 16. 


ob Jahn says that 
sweet wine Was 
2 Aa pple: fr. 
ed grapes, by 
soaking nl in 
old wine, and 
then pressing 
them a second 
time. It was very 
intoxicating. 


‘Behold their 


ACTS. (Oap. il. 9—13, 
not go. There may be somo faults about it; it may want a bit of 
paint here and there; but it will go well enough with all those 
faults if you do but get the steam up.” But now people are 
saying, ‘“‘ This must be altered, and that must be altered.” But it 
would go no better unless God the Spirit should come to bless us, 
That is the Church’s great want; and, until that want be supplied 
we may reform and reform, and still be just the same. We want 
the Holy Spirit; and then, whatever faults there may be in our 
organisation, they can never materially impede the progress of 
Christianity when once the Spirit of the Lord God is in our midst. 


9,10. Parthians, etc. [consult Atlas¢] , design of Lu. to show 
in how many tongues the Apos. spoke. Judeea, “‘ The people of 
Jerus. would be astonished to hear Galileans speak the dialect of 
Judea with purity” fi. 214, 364). Jews .. prosel: fr. 
the various districts ref. to. The proselytes were Jews converted 
fr. heathenism. 

The thousand-tongued hallelujah of the world in honour of God, 
—I. Begun on the morning of creation in the kingiom of nature. 
Il. Renewed at Pentecost in the kingdom of grace. III. a> 
but never finished, on the day of manifestation in the kingdom 


.| glory.¢ 


Language.—Language must either have been revealed from 
heaven, or it is the fruit of human invention. The latter opinion 


‘lis embraced by Horace, Lucretius, Cicero, and most of the Gk. 


and Rom. writers; the former by the Jews, and Christians, and 
the profoundest philosophers of France and England. It has 
been affirmed that Hebrew was the language spoken by Adam; 
but others deny this, and say that the Heb., Chaldee, and Arabic 
are only dialects of the original long-lost and unknown. Of the 
Heb., the Chaldee and Syriac are dialects. The orig. European 
languages were thirteen (viz., Greek, Latin, Dutch, Sclavonian, 
spoken in the E.; Welsh; Biscayan, spoken in Spain; Irish; 
Albanian, in the mountains of Epirus; Tartarian, the old Illyrian; 
the Jazygian, remaining yet in Liburnia; the Chaucin, in the N. 
of Hungary; and the Finnic, in K. of Friesland). Arabic is the 
mother-tongue of Africa. From the Lat. sprang the Italian, 
French, and Spanish; and fr. the Spanish the Portuguese. The 
Turkish is a mixed dialect of the Tartarian. From the High 
Dutch, or Teutonic, sprang the presen. German, Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, English, Scotch, ete. There are 3,664 known ls., or 
rather dialects, in the world: 737 Asiatic, 587 European, 276 
African, 1,624 American.4 


11-18. Cretes .. Arabians, words to be understood as 
preceding “ Jews and proselytes.” wonderful . . God,* lit. 
great things of God. what .. this? their minds impressed by 
the miracle. others, to whom the Apos.’ discourse was senseless, 
beo. unintelligible. new wine, sweet, not new, for the vintage 
me pot yet come. 

€ multitude in amazement.—I. A multitude gathered from 
all parts of the world. II. Gathered for relieioain p 
III, Astonished by a miracle: 1. They heard Galileans speak in 
other tongues; 2. They heard, in their own tongues, every man, 
the ole eae works of God. IV. Variously affected: 1. All were 
amazed ; 2, Some inquired; 8. Some mocked.e Are not hearers 
at this day also, var. affected by the Gospel ? 


—"" 


Cap, it. 14—18.) 


ee Ee 

Numes of the Holy Spirit—As in the case of the Father and 
Son, the Scriptures supply us with a variety of appellations and 
epithets by which to designate the Holy Spirit. He is spoken of 
as—* Breath of the Almighty; Comforter; Eternal Spirit; Free 
Spirit ; God; Good Spirit; Holy Spirit; Holy Spirit of God; 
Holy Spirit of Promise; the Lord; Power of the Highest; the 
Spirit; Spirit of the Lord God; Spirit of the Lord; Spirit of 
God ; Spirit of the Father; Spirit of Christ; Spirit of the Son; 
Spirit of life; Spirit of grace; Spirit of prophecy; Spirit of 
adoption; Spirit of wisdom; Spirit of counsel; Spirit of might; 
Spirit of understanding ; Spirit of knowledge; Spirit of the fear 
et the Lord; Spirit of truth; Spirit of holiness ; Spirit of revela- 
ticn; Spirit of judgment; Spirit of burning; Spirit of glory; 
Seven Spirits of God; Voice of the Lord.”"—J. Bate. 


14, 15. Peter, note the change wrought in him by the Holy 
Spirit. standing, having taken up his station. 
with . . eleven, identifying himself with them; they concurring 
in what he said. This the first public testimony of the witnesses. 
lifted . . voice, perh. bec. of his voice he may have been put 
forward. A fisherman with a strong voice. words, his speech 
again betrays him; but now as an earnest preacher of the truth. 
third . . day, ab. 9 a.m., bef. wh. time the Jews held it unlawful 
to take food during a festival, still more to drink wine. 

A new order of religious ministry.—In Peter’s speech we see— 
I. A statement for refuting the charge of the scoffer: 1. Negative 
—‘‘these are not drunken,” ete. (1) A categorical denial; also 
an intimation of—(2) The groundlessness of the charge, and 
— 3) Of high improbability. 2. Positive (v. 16). IL. An argu- 
ment for convicting the hearts of the hardened. III. An exhorta- 
tion for directing the conduct of the awakened. They were 
convicted of an act—1. Most guilty ; 2. Most irreparable.’ 

Missionary character of Christianity.—There is one feature of 
Christianity which must strike the mind of every observer, viz., 
that no other system of religion in the world is missionary. They 
all limit themselves to the people, country, and clime, where they 
have grown. Where are the Missionaries of the religions of 
China, of India, of Africa, of Persia, of Japan? But no sooner 
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_ was Christianity introduced into the world than it sent forth its 


agencies beyond the place of its introduction. “ Jerusalem, Judea, 


Samaria, and the utmost parts of the earth,” are tue scope of its J. 


operations. ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
tc every creature,” is the command of its Spirit to all its agents; 
And hence, Christianity .has its agents, institutions, literature, 
aud means in every quarter of the globe. What does this prove 
for Christianity? That as a system of religion, it is nobler, 
grander, more benevolent and diffusive than any other ; 
success which has crowned Christianity wherever it has gone, 
demonstrates that it is Divine in its origin; adapted to all minds, 
hearts, lives, and countries; civilising, meliorating, saving, and 
beautifying in its effects; and the only religion which can restore 
a fallen werld to its glorious Creator and God.¢ 


16—18. by . . Joel,* though he was the mouthpiece, not author 

of the words, Peter, under the direct influence of the Spirit, 

recognises the Divine origin of the Book. and, etc., the LXX. 

being chiefly quoted. the..days, in N.T. this express.—-age 
VOL. Iii, 2 
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|folly convicted 


by the season 


| itself, how could 


there be new 


lumny is blind.” 
—Severian, 


' “He who speaka 
of heavenly 


, things, 
new 


.tongues.”’ — 
| Gregory, 


eF. Wagstaff. 


Peter's de- 
fence of the 
Apostles 


In Peter's ad- 
dress we have: 
() Defence of 
Seteae re 
Apos, ov. 

(2) Mir. explained 
| gs fulfil, of pro- 
phecy, ov. 16—21. 
(3) Gift of Spirit 
as the act of the 


Jesus, vv, 30—38, 
(4) The claim of 
Christ th 


. 


6 Dr. Thomas. 
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not endured the 
| questioning of 
|" themaldse 
ager i 
people, 
‘breathing mur- 
der, discourses 
with such confi- 
| ce, that this 
| very thing be- 
leomes an un- 
| questionable 
pes of the 
surrection.” — 


Wr 
of 
all 


| Chrysostom, 
and the | “Inthe way ofan 


orator, he is first 
earefultoremoya 
the prejudice 1- 
gainst them,”— 
Clarius. 


c J. Bate. 
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the Spirit 
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A.D.20 of Messiah, “the world’s last great moral epoch.’”® all flesh, 
Sr not Jews only. prophesy, not merely foretell, but teach (forth- 
ig tell). visions, revelations to waking sense. dreams, “ sleep.” 
6 Dr. Grew. The pouring out of God’s Spirit.—I. Some observations on these 
“The Holy|words: 1. The blessing promised—God’s Spirit; 2. The man- 
pare ee ner of its dispensation; 3. The extent of its influence; 4. The 
opens as acom-| season of its communication; 5. The certainty of its effusion. 
pass,thatreaches| IT, Some applications of them: 1. The strong claims wh. this 
Rove cary m*P,| subject has on our attention; 2. The duties to wh. it urges us; 
world; from our|3. The hopes with wh. it inspires us.¢ . 
east to our west,| A remarkable dream.—Although little or no attention is to be 
tg a es paid to dreams in general, it cannot be denied that they are some- . 
- ele Sradles | times remarkable, and followed by striking effects. The follow. 
to our graves;|ingis an instance of this kind, in the case of a lame boy who had 
and directs s,| been very wicked and undutiful. Adjoining a room where he lay, 
on aan? j2| was a passage. He dreamed that this was on fire, and thought it — 
all places, andat|was hell. He imagined that he saw many devils flying about 
all times."—Dr.|in the flames, and that they were coming to take him away. 
Donne. Awaking in great terror, he attempted to alarm his mother; and 
at out his arm to her, but in vain. Though he said nothing of 
is dream for several months, a great alteration had been re- 
marked in his temper. He was very desirous that his mother 
should read the Scriptures to him, and some hymn-books. He 
delighted in reading, as he could, the Scripture texts on the re- 
ward tickets, which his brothers and sisters obtained at a Sabbath 
school. So great was the pleasure he derived from the Word of 
God, that he would say in an evening, “* I could keep awake all 
night to hear my mother read the Bible.” His mother sitting b: 
his bedside, he said to her, “ Mother, though Iam in so mu 
ain, 1am happy.” She replied, ‘* What makes you happy, my 
ear?’ . “ Because,” said he, ‘*Iam not afraid to die.” “ 
dear, do you know that death has a sting?” ‘ Yes,” he repli 


d Anon. 


“Printing is an 
art, in which man 


almost to as great 
a blessing as the 
gift of tongues.” 


. 
@ Whitecross. “but Christ has taken it away.” A little before his depar- 
ture, he was heard saying, ‘‘ He will never, never forsake me.” 
Soon after, he looked up, and exclaimed, “ Jesus and His angela! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Praise ye the Lord !’’« 
who a be 19—21. wonders, etc., prodigies, as at the crucifixiont—the 
any. eclipse—rending of rocks—earthquake at Resurrection. day .. 
@ Cyra. Lord’, acc. to Heb. prophets, the day when God will punish His 
6 Mk. xiit. 24, | enemies for rejection of His mercy, etc. whosoever, every one, 
¢ AYord. no union with any external association or succession: required ; 
“Judgments|ths promise is to individuals as individuals."° name. . Lord, 
pga bed ehh i.e., of Christ. saved, fr. doom of rejectors, and admitted to joys 
after thentrand of His Kingdom. : 


manifestations| Z'he language of the Holy @host.—I. How it causes itself to be 
of grace; the dis- 


heard. Il, How it is heard: to 1. Bewilderment; 2. Offence; and 
veal os el co 3, Salvation.—Standt.—How in the light of Pentecost every secret 
ing to us to ac-| thing is brought to light.—I. The secrets of the heart: 1. The 
cept the latter.”|scorners; 2. The disciples. II. Those of Scripture : 1. Its promises; 
—Bengel. 2. Its threatenings. III. The ways of God: 1. In the Present ; 
2. In the future.¢ . 

Reliance on Christ.—Might I be permitted to advert to my own 
experience, I should say, that I have found nothing so salatary as 
to turn. the mind immediately to the Saviour. ‘ Whosoever 
calleth upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” To pray 
immediately to Christ, to. cast ourselves incessantly upon His 


“Never forget 
that the day will 
come, when all 
our virtues will 
tried, as with 

3; and that 
alone 


Ze 


Oap. 11. 22—27,.} 


A40TS 


Power and grace as revealed in the Gospel, appears to be the best 
antidote to every despondency. I have no doubt that we are 
much wanting to ourselves in not having more direct dealings 
with the Saviour, or not addressing Him now in the same spirit in 
which He was applied to for the relief of bodily diseases. He is 
exalted at the right hand of God, for the purpose of dispensing 
pardon, peace, and eternal life, to all that humbly seek His aid; 
and, wonderful condescension! He has declared, “He will in no 
wise cast out whosoever cometh unto Him.’ 


22—24. men . . Israel, Gk.,* "IcpanXirar.—Jews, yet a ref. to 
the promises. “a distinction within the nation.”* Nazareth, 
he boldly applies to Jesus their scornful epithet. approved . 

‘ou, lit. shown forth, accredited to you. miracles, wonders, bec. 
they are inexplicable to men : signs, bec. they attest character and 
claim.« Wonders excite attention, signs signify something for the 
mind’s instruction/ delivered, etc., according to the determined 
counsel, ¢.e. plan. wicked hands, by the hand of the lawless 
ones. having..death, “having loosed the birth-pangs of 
death.”* not possible, for the Divine purpose cannot fail. 

The Death of Christ—I. Its nature: 1. Violent: 2. Most 
sect 8. Shameful; 4, Cursed; 5. Slow and lingering; 6. 

nalleviated. The manner of the execution. III. The 
reasons why He thus died: 1. He must bear the curse in death; 
2. To fulfil the types and prefiguration made of old; 8. To accom- 
plish predictions.‘ 

Sublimity of the Gospel.—The Bible contains a complete series 

and of historical men to explain time and eternity, such 
as no other religion has to offer. If itis not the true religion, 
one is very excusable in being deceived; for everything in it is 
grand, and worthy of God. I search in vainin history to find the 
similar to Jesus Christ, or anything which can approach the 
Gospel. Neither history nor humanity, nor the ages, nor nature 
offer me anything with which I am able to compare it or explain 
Here ing is extraordinary. The more I consider the 
Gospel, the more I am assured that there is nothing there which is 
not beyond the march of events, and above the human mind. 
Even the impious themselves have never dared to deny the sub- 
limity of the Gospel, which inspires them with a sort of com- 
pulsory veneration. What happiness that book procures for those 
that believe it! What marvels those admire there who reflect 
upon it !* 

25—27. David speaketh, and Peter shows (vv. 29—81) that 
David’s words could not ref. to himself but to Christ. (So also 
Paul.’) Lord .- moved, he looked to this Lord as his helper, 
defence, support. tongue, i.e., soul. Here the Gk. substitutes 
the instrument wh. the soul uses in expressing its joy.° flesh, 
body as disting. fr. soul. rest, in the grave. hope, confidence. 
my soul, Heb. idiom—myself. hell, Hades, the Heb. Sheol, 
never—place of torment, but, properly, the place of the dead.é 
=e experience.¢ 
led of His perfect humanity. IL The lowest depth of His 


descent of Jesus into Hades, and its import.—t. An evi-| Jp 
humiliation. III. The.turning point to His exaltation. IV. The 


———— 
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A.D, 80, 


will have 
strength to withs 
stand it.”"—Zph- 
rem Syrus. 

@ Gerok. 


e Robert Halt, 


vindication 
of Christ ; 


. | @ See Trench, Sys 


of NV. T. 164 f. 
b Cf Ph. iii 5; 9 
Co. xi. 22. 


e Ma. ii. 23; xxi, 
Tl; Mk. & 24; 


d Jo. £ 46; gs 
vi dice ae 


e Olshausen on 
Ma. viii. 1. 


S Trench, Intro. to 
Mir. 


g “By lawless 
hands is meant 
theinstrumeéntal- 
ity of the Hea- 
then Romana, 
whom the Jews 
had used astheir 


Christ is 
David's Lord 
a Ps. xvi. BIL 
6 Ac, xiil. 36, 

¢ Hackett. 

d Ibid. 

é As in Lu, il. 26. 
See Pearson, on 
Creed, Art. V.; 
Barrow on 0, 27; 
Bull, i. 38. 
“Yhe Apostle 
does not make 
David to speak 
these things first 


i k 
standard of measurement of the comprehensive extent of the wor: ee 


oi redemptions uf 


AD. 30, 


then of _ the 
Messiah, ree in 


referring to 
ist ” 


¢ Ibid. xvi. 7. 1. 
The mosque still 
shown as Neb 
David, on 
‘brow of Zion, 
cannot be far fr, 
true site, 


“David is our 


sneha Christ on 
harp, and on 
® ten-stringed 
salter he raiseth 
im up, rising 
from the dead.” 
—Verome. 


“Almost all the 
Psalms _repre- 
sent the person 
of Obrist.... 
They represent 
the Son's address 
to the Father; 
that is, Christ 
speaking to 
God.” — Zertul- 
lian, 

“It is the cir- 
cumstance and 
collavion of 
Scripture, that 
makes it plain.” 

Latimer. 


@ Dr. Lechler. 
o- Stanley, Jewish 


David apm 
of Chris 

@ 258. vii. 12, 16; 
ef. Pa  oxxxii. 
ey Ixxxix, 35— 
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ED 
The grave lighted by Jesus.—It is said that the Romans had a 
iraction of lighting “ their tombs. In Essex a tomb was once 
opened, when a lamp was found in the corner, and a chair near 
it indicating the rank of the tomb-tenant; and it is recorded that 
fifteen hundred years after the death of Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, 
her tomb, which was accidentally opened, was found illuminated 
with alamp. It was but a glimmering light, the rays of which 
were confined to the catacomb walls. But the light Christ sheds 
upon the grave falls on the vista of eternity. You can now stoop, 
look in, and see immortality beyond 


28, 29. Thou. . life, God would lead Him, through death 
and the grave, to life. full. . countenance, Heb., fulness of 


. |joys is with Thy presence. freely, with freedom, and not 


being judged deficient in respect for his memory. patriarch,« 
as founder of a royal house. sepulchre,? sacrilegiously opened 
by Herod.¢ 

"Thou hast made known to me the ways of life.—I. All the ways 
which Jesus, in His humiliation and exaltation, has trod, in His 
passage through suffering to glory, are ways of life for all men. 
If. All the ways by which He leads souls from the beginning of 
their conversion to their full perfection are ways of life.—Apost. 
Past.—Living fellowship with God an earnest of eternal life, 
How body and soul rejoice in the living God. The prophetic 


us,| word a light in a dark place.¢ 


The Tomb of David.—Josephus states that Solomon having | 
buried a vast treasure in the tomb, one of its chambers was 
broken open by Hyrcanus, and another by Herod the Great. It 
is said to have fallen into ruin in the time of Hadrian. . .. 
Its situation is now unknown. Jerome speaks of a tomb of 
David as the object of pilgrimage, but apparently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem. A large catacomb at some distance to 
the north-west of the city has, in modern days, borne the title of 
“The Tombs of the Kings,” and has been, of late years, by an 
ingenious French traveller, claimed as the royal sepulchre. The 
only site which is actually consecrated by traditional sentiment 
as the tomb of David, is the vault underneath the Mussulman 
Mosque of David, on the southern side of modern Jerusalem. 
The vault professes to be built above the cavern, and contains 
only the cenotaph, usual on the tombs of Mussulman saints, 
with the inscription in Arabic, “‘O David, whom God has made 
vicar, rule mankind in truth.” In the Louvre may now be seen 
what M. de Saulcy believed to be the lid of David's sarcophagus. 
The main objection to this theory, apart from any archxological 
argument to be drawn from tke character, or the design or work- 
manship of the remains, is that these sepulchres must have 
been outside the walls, and therefore cannot be identical with 
the tomb of David, of which the peculiarity was that it was 
within the walls.¢ 


_80, 81. prophet, inspired; hence, being a prophet, if David 
did not mean himself, he must have meant the Messiah. 
knowing, fr. Nathan. raise..throne, Resurrection of 
Christ, pp tahoe gS to life; (2) elevation to power, 
seeing... before, having a prophet’s spirit of inspiration, 
was ..left, Peter uses the past tense speaking of the predic 
tion as accomplished, ; 
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._ 


His exaltation. 


_ gpread of the doctrines of the Cross, that every one will see that 
like water, and the rains are | Medley 


Jesus’ Death and Resurrection a twofold mz —I. That He 
should die who has life in Himself.” II. That He should rise 
who came to give His life for many.® 

The Resurrection of Christ.—A man may suffer his child to fall 
to the ground, and yet not wholly lose his hold of him, but still! 
keep it in his power to recover and lift him up at his pleasure. | 


“ He 
away His man- 
hood into hea- 
ven; and instead 
thereof He sent 
down God upon 


Thus the Divine nature of Christ did for a while hide itself from the earth.”—Ae- 
His humanity, but not desert it; put it into the chambers of | gustine. 


death, but not lock the everlasting doors upon it. 


The sun may |b Gerok. 


be clouded and yet not eclipsed, and eclipsed but not stopped in|«pavia oft 
his course, and much less forced out of his orb. It is a mystery spoke concern. 


to be admired that anything belonging to the person of Chris 
should suffer; but it is a paradox to be exploded that it should 
For, surely, that nature (Life] which, diffusing itself 


t ing himself; but 


the Spirit, whe 
spoke in David, 
in allusion to 


throughout the universe, communicates an enlivening influence | Christ."—AYord, 
to every part of it, and quickens the least spire of grass, accord-|¢ Barrow, 


ing to the measure of its nature and the proportion of its capa- 
city, would not wholly leave a nature assumed into its bosom, 
and, what is more, into the very unity of the Divine person, 


_ breathless and inanimate, and dismantled of its prime and 


noblest perfection.¢ 


32, 33. this Jesus,¢ i.e. the Christ ref. to by David, the sub- | Jesus exe 


ject of the prediction. witnesses, the special work for wh. the 
Apos. were chosen. by, ‘“‘to.’* promise, i.e., its fulfilment. | 
shed forth, poured out. see, the boldness of men who once 
denied the Lord, forsook Him, and fied, met in fear with closed 


cutes the 
promise of 
the Father 

a Ac. v. 81, 824 
xiii, 31; x. 30— 


doors: together with the spectacle of a great multitude gathered | 41. 


in Jerus. to hear these men. 


hear, the astonishing things said;|» Winer end 


and the not less astonishing thing, that they should be spoken | others. 


by illiterate men in so many languages thus suddenly acquired. 


“It is true, our 


Christ exalted and humiliated,—I. His humiliation :—1. What| Saviour had a 


was it? 2. What was its object? 3. What was its influence? II. 


iarkingdon 


n this world, 


We may consider Him exalted :—1. In the place | that is, the Jew- 


He now occupies; 2. As a Mediator in His own moral perfections, | ish Church, not 


illus. in the plan of Redemption. III. In the execution of His medi 
torial office, and inthe praises of the redeemed.¢ 


The outpouring of the Holy Spirit.—The hour is coming, and, | carnation; 


it may be, even now is, when the Holy Ghost shall be poured out 
in in such a wonderful manner, that many shall run to and 


a- | only before His 


Ascension, 

before His In- 
but 
as for that right 
of dominion over 
the Gentile world 


fro, and knowledge shall be increased—the knowledge of the Lord | too, by which He 


shall cover the earth as the waters cover the surface of the gr 
deep; when His kingdom shall come, and His will shall be done 


eat | became universal 


Lord and King, 
He was not in- 


on earth even as itis in heaven. We are not going tobe dragging |yested with it 


on for ever like Pharaoh, with the wheels off his chariot. My heart | till 


exults and my eyes flash with the thought, that very likely I 
shall live to see the outpouring of the Spirit; when ‘ the sons 


men shall see visions, and the old men shall dream dreams.” 
Perhaps there shall be no miraculous gifts, for they will not be 

uired; but yet there shall be such a miraculous amount of 
holiness, such an extraordinary fervour of prayer, such a real 
communion with God, and so much vital religion, and such a 


verily the Spirit is poured out 
deacending from above.é 


His Ascen- 
sion | into hea- 


Ten, = e 
Scott, 


_ and the daughters of God again shall prophesy, and the young) » w pasty. 


“The law was 
all precept; the 
Gospel all pro- 
mise; for its 
precepts are en- 
clos iu 
promises. — Bp, 


@ Spurgesa. 
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' Christ ex- 
alted as 
Prince and 
Saviour 
a Ps. cx.1; Ep. 
L 20. 

6 1 Co. xv. 25, 26. 


e Ph, ii, 9—11; 
Jo. iii, 35; 
ii 1—8, 12. 
‘There is more 
distinction in the 
words than many 
are aware of, 
He is ‘ Lord over 
all;’ He is 
Christ to His 
own Chosen,”— 
Dr. Lightfoot, 
“The sting is at 
the end of His 
speech.”—Bengel. 
@ Gerok, 

eS. M. Haughton. 


what shall 
we doP 


@ Zec. xil. 
Jo. xvi. 7—9. 


b Wordsworth. 


¢ Lu ili. 10; Ac 
ix. 9; xvi. 30. 


10; 


7 Ma, ili. 11, 


“Doth not this 
carry as visible 
print of a Deity, 
as when Moses 
clave the rock 
with a little rod 
in his hand ?"— 
Gurnall, 


draw applause, 
but rather groans 
from your audi- 
ence; let their 

be your 


“mt 


acer. 


[Oap. 1.8488, 

84—86. for .. heavens, é#¢., for the same  sosigh ey that 
Christ was exalted; and was living on the earth when he wrote 
of his Lord. My..hand,* and share My throne. until,’ 
here is recognised the limitation of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom. 
therefore, this is the logical conclusion of the argument. 
crucified, so cruelly, and without cause. Lord, King and 
governor of men and angels. Christ, the true Messiah. 

Christ exalted.—l. By; IL Tothe right hand of God.—Lechler. 
—Jesus Christ as the Living One exalted to Heaven.—Attested: L 


Ps.|In the Scriptures; II. In the history of the world; IIL In the 


hearts and consciences of both friends and foes.—Christ at God's 
right hand.—I. For the protection of His friends. IL. For the 
destruction of His enemies.¢ 

Christ in heaven.—A little negro boy, when on his death-bed, 
was visited by a Missionary, to whom he spoke of the happiness 
he felt, and the longing desire he had to be with Jesus. “ Iam 
going to heaven soon; and then I shall see Jesus, and be with 
Him for ever,” said the little fellow. ‘ But,” rejoined the Mis. 
sionary, ‘‘ if Jesus were to leave heaven, what weuld you do?”—- 
“‘T would follow Him,” replied the boy. ‘But suppose,” said 
the Missionary, “ Jesus went to hell: what would you do then?” 
In an instant, with an intelligent look and a smile on his 
countenance, he replied, ‘* Ah, massa! there is no hell where 
Jesus is.”’¢ 


37,38. they,i.e.,manyofthem. pricked . . heart,¢ pierced 
by stings of remorse and compunction.® said. . Apostles, 
whom they might have called men, but scarcely acknowledged as . 
brethren before. what..do?* to escape the consequences of 
our guilt. repent,¢ with deep sorrow of heart, and humbly 
resolve to entirely amend your lives. baptized. .name,* by 
that act, publicly avow your sorrow for the past, your need of 


5,/being cleansed fr. sin, and your faith in Him whose name you 
*/once despised. 

.. Ghost,/as Teacher and 
,|your hearts, and strengthen you to serve Him, 


remission, sending away, forgiveness. receive 
Gomforter to seal the work of Jesus on 


Evangelical preaching.—I. The nature of thig preaching. Ti 
.|was: 1. Plain; 2. Concise; 3. Courageous. T], The effects RS 
followed it. ‘* What shall we do?” 


The language: 1. Of religious 


“\distress ; 2. Of humble inquiry.o—Mental stages to Conversion.— 


I, They heard Gospel truths: 1. That the last days, foretold b 
Joel, had commenced ; 2. That the events of thee tall days tock 
place under Christ’s direction; 3. That this Christ. who has now 
the universe under control, they had crucified. II. They felt 
compunctive emotions. Il. They started a new question. In 
this are implied: 1. A sense of peril; 2. A belief that something 
was necessary to be done; 38. A readiness to do whatever wag 
necessary."-- What must we do?—How the Holy Spirit works in 
our days for the preservation and extension of the Church :—I. By 
the discourse on the mighty acts of God; IT. By powerful awaken- 
ing in men’s minds; II. By the use of the appointed meang 
of grace.’ 

A persecutor converted.—Mr. George Whitefield was preaching 
once at Exeter, in England. A man was present, who had loaded 
his pockets with stones, in order to throw them at Mr. W. 


praise."—Jerome.|He heard his prayer, however, with patience; but no sconer — 


had he named his text, than the man pulled a stone out of his 


iad 


Oap. 11. 39-438.) sere. 


poeket, and held it in his hand, waiting for a fair opportunity to 
throw it. But God sent a word to his heart, and the stone 
dropped from his hand. After sermon, he went to Mr. W., 
and told him, “Sir, I came to hear you this day, with a view 
to break your head, but the Spirit of God, through your ministry, 
has given me a broken heart.” The man proved to be a sound 
convert, and lived an ornament to the Gospel.# 


39, 40. children,* descendants. afar off, distant Gentile 


conclusion of 


nations. call, and who, being called, shall repent, and believe | the fir 


the Gospel. save yourselves, fr. participating in the guilt 
and doom. unto » perverse,° intractable. 

Interest of the rising generation in the Divine promise.—I. Our 
children have an interest in the covenant promise. I. The 
encouragement which this promise affords us in our efforts for 
our children. II. In conclusion, I :—1. To children. 
You are encouraged from the text to listen to instruction. 2. To 
schoolmasters and parents. You are mistaken if you think that 
this covenant of promise is any ground for you to be negligent in 

our efforts. 3. To the congregation in behalf of the children. 
k upon them with kindness and pity, and sow the seed of 
eternal life in their minds.¢ 

Frivolities of the age.—A lady, attending her husband to 
France, who went in an official character, soon after arrival wrote 
to a friend, saying how very painful everything she saw and heard 
was to her: the levity, the round of pleasure, the desecration of 
the Sabbath—in short, the whole frivolous and vicious routine; 
her life was such that she longed to return home. About a year 
after, they were recalled to London. Before her departure, she 
wrote to the same friend, that she was grieved to be forced to quit 
& place so truly delightful, and that she should not leave without 
the deepest regret those amiable people whom, perhaps, she 
might see no more! This very lady had frequently said, that 
English women were held in such abhorrence by the Parisians, 
that she was obliged to dress like a French woman to escape 
insult. So it is when we cultivate familiarity with sin:— . 


“ We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


4148. they .. word, believing it as the truth, concerning 
Christ and their salvation. baptized, prob. the same day. What 


amazing excitement must there have been in Jerus.! 8000,|( Oe), 


only 120 in the morning. What hath God wrought!* souls, 

ns. they .. doctrine; teaching, anxious to grow in know- 

and grace. fellowship, bound to them in oneness of effort 

and spirit. breaking .. bread,’ at the Lord’s Supper. fear, 

dread, religious awe. upon .. soul, who heard the words, 

witnessed the mir., and beheld the conversion of so many. 

Apostles, instruments by which the power of God was 
i ¢ 


A new development of social life—I. The incorporating prin- 
ciple of this new society: 1. The Apostle’s word; 2. His word 
reveived; 8. Received gladly. II. The introductive ceremony to 
it. III. Its unremitting services. IV. Its distinguishing spirit: 
1. Reverence; 2. Generosity; 3. Gladness; 4. Simplicity of 
‘spirit; 5. Religiousness. VV. Its blessed condition: 1. Its in- 
fence was great; 2. Its growth constant; 


Divine; 4. Its existence secure.¢—Steadfast in prayer.—The early 


3. Its accession | th 


e first 
sermon 


@ Ac. xiii. 33, 
6 Cf. 1 Co. xi 835 
Ga. L 4, 


¢ Ph. iL 1. 


Untoward, sod 
toward, noteasily 
guided. In Suf- 
folk, animals are 


“To ali that are 

far off. — Ob- 
serve the time 
he takes for do- 


finds 


no 
can it fee) envy.” 
—-Chrysostom, 


a BR Cectl, M.A, 


three thou- 
sand added 
to the 


alu xxii, 3; 
Re, vil, 9. 


b Ac. xx. 7, 11; 
1 Co. x. 16, AS 
onlybreadis men 
hia the Rom. 


prove thit their 
mode — with- 
holding the cup 
from the laity— 
is Apostolic, “It 
is a case, obvi 


e on 
gives name 


_ firmly bound to- 


a4 mena 8 ap. 1.44, 45, 


AD, 30. 


spiritual life, prayer is also the true means of maintaining it 
IL. Their perseverance in this exercise—they continued steadfastly 
in prayers. III. The fruit of prayer. It is by men on their knees 
that the door of heaven is opened. Prayer is the key. The Spirit 
yields to prayer.¢ 

Drawings of the Holy Spirit.—Dr. Payson once, in the pregress 
of a revival at Portland, gave notice that he would be glad to see 
any young person who did not intend to seek religion. About 
thirty or forty came. As they were about to leave, he addressed 
them thus :—‘‘ Suppose you should see coming down from heaven 
a very fine thread, so fine as to be almost invisible, and it shoald 


“the transaction 
itself."—Hackett. 


¢ Ac. xv, 12; Mk. 
xvi. 17. 
“Men can be 


gether in no reli- 
gion, whether 
true or false, 
unleas they be 
ombined by 
the common tie 
of some visible 
signs and sacra- 
ments of thoir 
profession.”"— 
Augustine, 


came from God. Should you dare to put out your hand, and 
thrust it away ?”? He dwelt for a few moments on the idea, and 
then added, ‘‘ Now, such a thread has come from God to you this 


_ &Dr. Thomas. afternoon. You do not feel, you say, any interest im religion ; 
@ Dr. Guthrie, but, by your coming here this afternoon, God has fastened one 
little thread upon you all. It is very weak and frail, and you can 
easily brush it away. But you will not doso? No, welcome it! 
and it will enlarge and strengthen itself, until it becomes a golden 
thread to bind you for ever to a God of love.” 
the Chris- 44, 45. all. . believed, of those who remained in Jerus. many 
Riso brother would return home aft. the feast.e together, in one place, in 
Sathens. one spirit. common,?each placed his property in a common 
Pick ve fund for the benefit of all. sold .. goods,° a voluntary aci, the 
LAS iv. 03. love of Christ constraining them. them, i.e., the proceeds of the 
: Ac, iv. 84,85. |gale. as .. need, parted with it as occa. required.4 : 
Hackett, 


Christian communion distinguished from -unchristian.—I. Its 
source not an external law or bare: power, but the free impulse of 
love. II. Its object not general equality, but general welfare. III. 
The way to effect this objectnot a community of goods, but a com- 
munity of hearts.<—The first Christian Church an abiding pattern 


“Tt is probable 
that this arose 
fr. a continua- 
tion and appli- 
cation to the now 
ipcreased num- 
ber of disciples 
of the commu- 


love. II. Inthe enjoyment of general esteem:J—The “ Christian 
ity in which 


hai Church.—I. The faith which it testified. II. The deeds which it 
our Lord and His) performed. III. The love which it evidenced. IV. The means of 
ad y Yok grace which it employed. .V. The blessedness which it enjoyed.9 
hag oe aor | of a lighthouse on the southern coast, had resolved to devote the 
Sen eahould te receipts of one day in the year, during the visiting seaeon, to the 
wich to give?/missionary cause. On one of these days, a lady in widow’s weeds, 
who ee 4 and a little girl in deep mourning, came to see the lighthouse. 

°F the stvait| Sympathy in misfortune, she supposed, led to conversation, and 
beginnings of| before the unlmown visitor took her departure, they had most 
the Obureh these | probably mingled their tears together. The lady left behind her 
aan Touuiaite t a sovereign. The unusually large gratuity immediately caused a 
wh. afterwards|Conflict in the breast of the poor woman, as to whether she was 


in. the larger| absolutely bound to appropriate the whole to the missionary box 
elbowrooms 


cuore’ weer not. At length she compromised by putting in half-a-crown. 


Christians :—I. Their employment—prayer. The first true sign of . 


come, and gently attach itself to you. You knew, we suppose, it 


Doing good.—A poor, but truly pious widow, placed in charge’ 


for every other.—I. In the fellowship of faith. IL. In the exercise of © 


have ' caused /at conscience would not let her rest. She went to bed, but could - 


~ muchconfusion.” not sleep. She rose, took back the -half-crown, put in the sove- 
—Bp. Hall, reign, returned to bed, and slept comfortably. A few days after- 
6 Gerok. wards, to her great surprise, she received a double letter, franked ; 


# Binder. and on opening it, she was not more astonished than delighted ta 
p Plorey, find £20 from the widow lady, and £5 from the little girl in dees 


a 


a i a 


x 
y =i ‘ 4 ; 
Gap. il. 1-8) acts. 


- mourning. And who were that lady and that little girl? No other 
_ than Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 4.5 our peor 
; rightful and ved Sovereign, Queen Victoria.’ 


46, 47. daily . . Temple, to worship God, and speak of|the Church 
Jesus. bread,* in the Lord’s Supper. house, at home, paieately increased 
Dif. parties in dif. houses. meat, common meals. singleness,?| TY 

_ simplicity, child-like affection for ea. other and the Lord. With- | Lu. xxil 19, 
out duplicity. favour. . people, by their manner of life}}Raxiv.17,  . 
winning esteem of outsiders. added, was adding, the process of |¢ Ac. v.14: 1Ca 
conversion and Church extension constantly going on. fii. 7; Is. lv. 10 

The Church.—L What is meant by the “Church?”—1, The|11; Ep. ii. 8. 

_ place where the disciples met to worship; 2, The assembly met| “ It is one thing 
together for worship; 3. The whole body of saints in a country ;|*?, desire our 
4, The collective body of all Christians. IL What are the pro- ae rf 
perties of this Church ?—1. It is one; 2. It is holy. III. Such|rejoice at his 
as shall be saved are brought into this Church by God.4—Primitive | profit. It is law- 
Christians.—See—I. Their constancy—they continued. II. Their|‘™! % desire our 


fervour—daily. III. Their unity—with one accord. IV. Their |Son*hnon co 


_ andacity—in the Temple. V. Their charity—in breaking bread |far as may ens- 


from house to house. VI. Their familiarity—did eat their meat.|bleustodothem - 


- VIL. Their alecrity—with gladness, VIII. Their sincerity—with | 2% tius desire it 


a 


singleness of heart.¢ only for their 
Neglect of Christians.—See yonder poor wretches whose ship | ®@rvice, and the 
has gone down at sea; they have constructed a poor tottering par A es Ba 
raft, and have been swimming on it for days; their supply of| sincere and total 
bread and water has been exhausted, and they are famishing;| disengagement 
they have bound a handkerchief to a pole, and hoisted it, and a|%™ the charms 
vessel is within sight. The captain of the ship takes his telescope, ieida-rioure: 
looks at the object, and knows that it is a shipwrecked crew.|« among the 
“Oh!” says he to his men, “ we are in a hurry with our cargo :| ancients, the sa- 
we cannot stop to look after an unknown object. It may be|cTament of Bap- 
somebody perishing, and it may not be; but, however, it is not |“#™ was termed 
our business:’’. and he keeps on his course. His neglect has|the sacrament 
murdered those who died on the raft. Yours is much the same|of the Lord's 
ease, only it is worse, because you deal with immortal souls, and a a 
he only deals with bodies, which he suffers to die. O my brother! aes 
I do implore you, before the Lord, never let this sin lay at your |? 24 
aoe a ¥ but, e there be one _ is coy eyart and needs a|¢ % Leigh 
word of comfort, fly on the wings of mercy to @ boul, and | 7 Spurgeen, 
help to cheer him as God enables yous ‘ 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—8. Peter .. John, oft. mentioned togethers went. .|the Beautt 
Temple, they long adhered to Jewish places and modes of| ful Gate 
worship, and still longer to Jewish customs and traditions.|4 Jo. xviil. 16, 
ninth, ab. 3 p.m., time of eve. sacrifice. certain rhan,|4~ ji. 3 4, 115 
well known: carried, the poorest not without friends. whom |iy. 19; viii. 14 
.. laid, all they could do. To bring the morally lame where], This gate wea 
they may get strength is all that manycando. gate .. Temple, | prob. on E, side, 
where he might be seen by true worshippers moved to mercy, | towards | Olivet. 
Beautiful,’ so called fr. material and workmanship. almS/pigh; 40 broads 
{i. 33], poor as well aslame. them .. Temple, and who, seek- | was madechiefls 


a6 


AD. 30. 


of Corinthian 
brass, and over- 
laid with gold 
and silver plates. 
It was an inner 
gate leading fr. 
the court of the 
Gentiles into the 
court of the Is-/ 
raelites. See Jos. | 
Wars, v. 5. 33 
Ani. xv. 11. 3. 

“ Peter and John. 
—A mighty pair, | 
magnum par;| 
Peter, who most 


'seein 
paanls 


loved Ohrist, and 
John, whom 
Christ most 
loved; the two, 
were sent to- 
gether by Christ 


to pre () 
His last Passover 
(Lu. xxiii. 8); 
followed 
: h-! 
e 


appre- 
an 


priest, when 
was 
hended 


wards the other 
Apostles sent |to 
Samaria.” — Bp.! 
Pearson. | 
¢ Dr. Thomas. 


the lame 
man healed 


@ Wordsworth; cf. 
Ma. x 


~ bia v. 4 


“When thou 
seest misery in 
thy brother's 


face, let him see 
mercy in thino} 
eye; the more 
the oil of mercy) 
is poured on him | 

pity, the | 


ee the ofl in| of the words of Peter, 


thy cruse shall 
el: 
thy piety.”"— /. 
Quarles. 


“ What attention 


[Cap. i!. 4—@ . 
fr. God, might be expected to be merciful themselves. 
.. John, and regarding them as ordinary worshippers. 
aft. his usual fashion. : 
The miracle at the Beautiful Gate—We may look upon this 
miracle as a fact of history. It has nothing parabolic or mythical 
about it. I. The authors of the miracle. II. The season,— 
“at the hour of prayer,” etc. ILL. The subject. IV. The scene. 
V. The method: 1. His attention was arrested; 2. His faith was 
challenged; 3. Peter took him by the hand and lifted him up. 
VI. The indubitableness of the miracle: 1. The effect upon the 
man; 2. Upon the people.—The hour of prayer.—I. Regard the 
i Tl. Begard 


ing mercy 


hour of prayer as private. IL. Regard it as social. 
it as public.—Rev. H. T. Bevis. 

Beggars laid at the gate.—A missionary lady, writing from 
Damascus to the Christian Instructor, gives the following illus- 
tration of the continuance of an ancient practice in the Kast:— 
“A singular and interesting custom prevails here during the 
hours of public prayers on Sabbath mornings, and on frequent 
stated seasons during the week. It is that of the poor and 
diseased, lame and blind, being gathered about the church doors 
to solicit alms. They present a very strange appearance, sitting 
together along the walls, or standing in groups with the hand 
extended for charities, and remind one of the account given in 
Acts iii. 2, of the laying of the lame man at the ‘ gate of the 
Temple which is called Beautiful.’ The feeble and blind are often 
led to these public places, and the lame sometimes literally ‘ car- 
ried’ on the shoulders of some good Samaritan friend. A most 


4—6. fastening .. him, intent! : 
look . . us, this, that he might mark thelr wore, Hees Hea 
looked eagerly, hopefully. somethin , Some gift. silver.. 
none, a proof of his compliance with Christ’s command. such 
.. have, better for such a man than money. in..name, by 
virtue of His authority. Note, Christ wrought mirs. in His own 
name. 

The cure of the lame man, an image of our conv — 
was lame from his mother’s base Si are oe pith the 
servants of sin. II. As they carried him to the gate of the 
Temple to receive alms, so were we carried to baptism in order to 
receive heavenly gifts. IIT. As he was healed by Christ by means 

80 also is our conversion a work of God 

effected by the words of the prophets and Apostles. IV. As he 
after his cure walked and praised God, so there follows after con- 
version a true Christian walk, and a joyful praise of God.¢ 

Apostolic poverty.—Who knows not the bare feet and patched 


we pay, and how Cloaks of the famous philosophers amongst the heathen? Plutarch 


prompt is 
Obedience, w 
fome temporal 


our! wonders at Cato, that bein 


t h g now old, and havin ed bo 
@ consulship and triumph, he never wore any garment that 
cceded the worth of ahundred pense. It was the wish of the learned 


Oap. iii. 7, 8.) acts. 27 
Erasmus, after he refused offers of great preferments, that he 
might so order his expenses that he might make all even at his 
death, so as when he died he might be out of every man’s debt, 
and might have only so much money left as might serve to bring 
him honestly to his grave. And it was little otherwise, it seems, 
with the painful and eminent Master-Calvin, who, after all his 
- power and prevalence in his place, was found at his death to be 
‘worth some fifty pounds steriing,—a sum-which many a master 
gives his groom for a few years’ service. Yea, in the very chair 
of Rome, where a man would least look to meet with moderation, | — Quesnel, 
we find Clement IV., when he would place out his two daughters, € Spiegelhauer, 
“gave to the one thirty pounds in a nunnery, tothe other three @ Bp. Hall 
hundred on her marriage; and Alexander V., who was chosen ; 
Pope in the Council of Pisa, was wont to say he was a rich bishop, 
& poor cardinal, and a beggarly pope. The extreme lowliness of 
Celestin V., who from an anchoret’s cell was fetched into the 
chair, and gave the name to that order, was too much noted to 
hold long; he that would only ride upon an ass, whilst his suc- 
cessors mount on shoulders, soon walks on foet to his desert, and 
thence to his prison. This man was of the diet of a brother of 
his, Pope Adrian, who caused it to be written on his grave that 
nothing fell out to him in all his life more unhappily than that 
he was advanced to rule. These are, I confess, mere heteroclites 
of the Papacy; the common rule is otherwise. To let pass the 
report which the Archbishop of Lyons made in the Council of 
Basil, of those many millions which, in the time of Pope Martin, 
came to the court of Rome out of France alone; and the yearly 
sums registered in our acts, which out of this island flew thither, 
* above the king’s revenues; we know in our time what millions 
of gold Sextus V., who changed a neatherd’s cloak for a Fran- | duties, is to walk 
cisean’s cowl (and, therefore, by virtue of his order, might touch ee om Wa 
no silver), raked together in five years’ space. The story is « Biataty 
famous of the discourse betwixt Pope. Innocent IV. and Thomas 
Aquinas. When that great clerk came to Rome, and looked 
somewhat amazedly upon the mass of plate and treasure which 
he there saw, “ Lo,” said the Pope, “‘ you see, Thomas, we cannot 
gay as St. Peter did of old, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’” 
“No,” said Aquinas, “neither can you command, as he did, the 
lame man to arise and walk.” There was not more difference in 
the wealth of the time than in the virtue. It was an heroical 
word of St. Paul, “As having all things, yet possessing nothing ;” 
and a resolution no less, that rather than he would be put down 
by the brag of the false teachers among the Corinthians, he 
would lay his fingers to the stitching of skins for tent-making.¢ 


AD. 30. 
advantage can 
be obtained ! 
Again,how much 
grace we lose for 
want of direct- 
ing the eyes of 
our faith to the 
Lord Christ 
Jesus, as He 
commands us!” 


“Make  allow- 
ance for igno- 
rance and in- 
coghitancy, for 
necessity, for 
harder circum- 
stances, for mis- 
apprehensions 
and mistakes, 
for frailty and in- 
firmity ; be want- 
ing in nothing, 
that the reason 
of the thing and 
the equity of the 
ease cal] for.”— 
Dr. wlachcote. 


“The universal 
command of the 
Gospel, ‘that 
comprises all our 


the lame 
8. took . . han encou ng him ; helping thus his man’s gratle 
etial and moral ae Ps reper his faith. Spey -|tude - ee 
Temple, the place 4 wh. all should om go Peeves: bin keane & 
blessed. walking ..leaping,? trying his new > |e Ps. evil. 18, 
a new, strange, ead bles experience. praising God,’ whom, qd ee ir poeta 
and not Peter, he recognised as source of cure. és now Aen 


The cripple healed.—I. A Divine attestation to tae Messiahship 

of Jesus ig For this end it was wrought ; 2. In this light it was 

‘yegarded, IL A characteristic emblem of His salvation : 1. Its 
- operation on the soul ; 2. Its effects upon the heart and life.4 

Eternal praise.—Suppose some one entering heaven were to 

gay to the redeemed, ‘Suspend your songs fora moment! Ye | really 


~ 


aot uv«r the 
- pleasing delusion 
of a dream; 
sume? mes from 


conscious 
light, and to -ex- 
press the sallies 
of joythatsprung 
up in his heart.” 
'=—vJ. Hervey. 


the people’s 
wonder 


@ Jo, x, 23. 
b Lightfoot. 


Solomon's porch, 
on E. side of 
Temple, in the 
court of the Hea- 
then. Prob. so 
called bec. it oc- 
cupied the site of 
@ porch wh. had 
deen connec. 
with firstTemple. 
See also Jos. Ant. 
xx, 9, 7, 


“They who have 
witnessed our 
frailties, should 
also attest our 
conversion and 

gratitude. Our 
gratitude is false 
and of no avail, 
unless accom- 
panied with new- 
ness of life; and 
this cannot en- 
dure long, if our 
thankful sense 
of the grace to 
wh. we owe our 
deliverance de- 
clines,""—Quesnel. 


c Gerok, 
a Rev. W. Jay. 


the cure at- 
tributed to 
Christ 


a Jo. xv 5; 2 
Oo. 


5; Is. 
Ixiv. 6, 
b Hackett. 
“Here are doc- 
tors who have no 
wish to produces, 
ine effect, whose 


saly fear ia, lest 


A0rs (Cap. iii. 9—13, 


have been praising Christ, lo! these six thousand years: many 
of you have, without cessation, praised Him now these many 
centuries! Stop your song @ moment: pause, and give your 
songs to some one else for an instant.” Oh! can you conceive 
the scorn with which the myriad eyes of the redeemed would 
smite the tempter? ‘Stop from praising Him! No, never. 
Time may stop; for it shall be no more: the world may stop; 
for its revolutions must cease: the universe may stop its cycles 
and the movings of its worlds; but for us to stop our songs— 
never, never !””—Spurgeon. 


9—11. all. .saw, etc., this thing was not done in a corner. 
knew, the same man, but how changed. ran . . Solomon’s,¢ 
popularly the term = the entire court of the Gentiles.> 

As the lame man held Peter and John.—The blessed bond of 
attachment between the awakened children of God, and their 
spiritual fathers:—I. To the strengthening of the’ children in 
Christ. II. To the encouragement of their spiritual fathers. III. 
To the edification of the Church. IV. To the honour of the Lord.¢ 

God’s wonderful works. —Let us consider: I. The subject itself: 
1. The field of creation ; 2. The field of Providence; 3. The field 
of grace. II. The way in which the subject was announced, 
This speaking in many tongues we may consider: 1. To be nothing 
less than a real miracle ; 2. Its truth is also very evident; 3. As 
expressly predicted; 4. As necessary; 5. As continued for years; 
6. The want of this gift of tongues in the work of evangelising the 
world must now be supplied by human learning. III. How this 
subject was heard. Some heard: 1. With wonder; 2. In mockery; 
8. And believed.¢ 

Gratitude.—An Englishman, a native of Yorkshire, going to 
reside at Kingston, in Jamaica, was reduced from a state of 
affluence to very great distress; so much so, that in the time of 
sickness he was destitute of home, money, medicine, food, and 
friends. Just in this time of need, an old negro Christian offered 
his assistance; which being gladly accepted, this “ neighbour to 
him” bought medicine, and administered it himself; furnished 
nourishment; sat up three nights; and, in short, acted the part 
of doctor, nurse, and host. Through the blessing of God, the old 
negro’s efforts were rendered successful in the recovery of the sick 
man: who then inquired what expenses he had been at, and pro- 
mised remuneration as soon as possible. The generous old Chris- 
tian replied, ‘‘ Massa, you no owe me nothing; me owe you much 
still.” ‘How do you make that out?” said the restored man. 
“Why, massa, me neber able to pay you; because you taught me 
to read de Word of God!” This repiy so affected the man, that he 
resolved, from that time, to seek the Lord. 


12,13. and . saw, saw that the people were likely to attri- 
bute too much to the instruments. earnestly, not unmixed with 
admiration, 


power,’ inherent, or self-acquired. holiness 
piety, as the reason of power being conferred upon them. 
glorified, in thus—as in other ways—honouring His Son; Mirs. 
wrought by Christ, or by others in His name, Divine testimonies 
to His Sonship. denied, though God had honoured, and still 
honours. determined . . go [ i. 367 marg.] - 

The miracle at the Beautiful Gate, considered as a text.—L 


| Peter traces the miracle to its true Author. II. He connects it 


Oap. 111.14, 15. acTs” 


with Christ’s name: 1. In the titles that belong to Him; 2. In 
the history of the Lore gain conduct; 3. In His relation to God. 
II. He develops the istian plan of restitution.¢ 

Coveting human praise.—Three clergymen conyersing, oné said, 


“Give me praise for my preaching, because I like it.” The second | to 


sdid, ‘Give me praise that I may give it to my Master.” The 
third said, “ Give my Master all the praise, and let me not have 
any.” —Obligation —— God.—Think not, 0 man, whosoever 
thou art, that God will dispense with this tribute of praise from 
thee! Remember, that merely as man, thou art the high priest of 
all creation, a little miniature of the universe in thyself, repre- 
senting the angels in virtue of thy immortal spirit, the lower 
creatures in virtue of thy sensations and appetites, and matter in 
virtue of thy body. Thus, when thou singest praise, all creation 
(in 4 manner) sings in thee and with thee.t—Dr. Goulburn. 

14, 15. Holy One, a title of the Messiah. murderer,’ 
Barabbas {i. 219 366; ii. 201) Prince . . life, author and chief 
ruler of life, spiritual,¢ and natural.¢ 


Christ the Holy One and the Just.—In the full sense—I. As|? 


opposed to the murderer Barabbas. II. In the sight of His God 
and Father. Christ the Holy One, also the Prince of Life.e— 
Christ rejected.—I. How far this charge extends to us. Il. What 
the guilt we have contracted calls for at our hands: 1. Repent- 
ance; 2. Conversions 
le ignorance.—A Jew, in « letter to one of the same 
nation, writes:—‘‘One day I overheard your worthy gardener, 
William, tell another Christian servant that the sermon had been 
that morning on these words, ‘ Ye have killed the Prince of Life.’ 
Fears what would become of me if that were true, so agitated me 
the whole night, that, after a short and sudden interrupted sleep, 
I rose early to walk in the garden. There I soon met William, 
who, with honest and undissembled goodness, asked me, ‘ What 
vexes you? Often, when you imagined you was not seen, I have 
observed you in the garden sighing, wringing your hands, and 
ifting up your eyes to heaven. Are you unhappy?’ ‘iam as 
wretcned as possible!’ ‘ How, sir? you are a man of fortune, and 
ing unmarried, have no kind of family distress!’ ‘Yes, but I 
am a Jew!’ ‘Well, you are not at all the worse on that account. 
Thousands of your nation live merrily!’ ‘But if it be true what 
your minister preached yesterday ! '— William, leaping back some 
paces, asked, full of surprise, ‘How know you what my minister 
preached?’ ‘I heard you tell it yesterday to John.’ ‘ Well, but 
with the same breath, Peter told his countrymen, Now, brethren, I 
wot that through ignorance ye did it.’ ‘Be it so, William; but I, 
who see strong proofs of your religion around me, and even in my 
own wandering and depressed nation, am less excusable.’ ‘Yet 
the Prince of Life prayed for His murderers, and commanded that 
to them, first, remission of sins should be preached. You are of 
the nation beloved for the Father’s sake.’ He would have said 
more: when, seeing you, he broke off, and whispered in my ear, 
‘My Jesus loves even His murderers.’ Soon after, as I was 


tet 
pcaad had not the minister of the village, whom I had the day 
before, against my conscience, joined you in ridiculing, caught 
hold of me with his hand. ‘Honest man,’ said I, ‘what virtue 1s 
this, to rescue from death one of a nation which killed your Prince 


ment.” —P, 
| e Schleiermacher 


into a schute, I stumbled, and probably should have been |/ 24. 9: Simeon 


AD. 80. 


what was done 
should in any 
sense be ascribed 
themselves, 
and not to Jesus 
Christ. It matters 
not whether their 
ears be offended, 
or not, provided 
their minds be 
prostrated in 
humility before 
God, and the 
mighty miracle ~ 
ascribed to Him 

alone.”—Abbadie, 

¢ Dr. Thomas. 


Christ was 
killed and 
raised up ~ 


Ps. xvi. 10; 
Mk, i. 24; Lui 
35; iv. 34; Ac 
vii. 52. 

6 Lu. xxiii. 18 
19. 


cJo. L 4; He. 
ii. 10. 

d Jo. v. 26; xi 
25. 


“A terrible ag. 
gravation in this 
rmourder was that 
He whom they 
deprived of life 
was Himse)? the 
One.who gives 
life to @ll."—— 
Hackett. 


“ There is no 
time, when men 
are tess likely, 
without over- 
powering  testi- 
mony, to a 
knowledges fact, 
than when if 
proves them- 
sélyes guilty.’— 
Abp. Sumner, 


“By the counsel 
of the Godhead 
it was sect down 
and determined, 
that His glory 
should add ta 
His punish 
Le, 


ACTS. [Cap. iti. 16—2h 


ii ge eee 
of Life!’ He kindly replied, ‘My Master loves even His murders 
ers.’ I cannot express what I felt whenI heard these words re 
peated, and what anxiety has filled my mind ever since.” 


16—18. name, wh. is above every other name. faith. 
name, without wh. faith, that name even would be a powerles# 
word. The Apostles’ faith is, of course, here meant. strong, 


22: ; who all his life had been a helpless cripple. see .. Know, there 


a distinct convic, 
that He 


havi 


repent and be 
converted 
a Ao. ix, 35; xi 


91; xiv. 16; xv. 
19. 


6 Ao. if. 28, 


@ Ma. 
Ro, viil. 21. 


opie 


‘lout, past guilt obliterated.> 
b Col. 14; Is.| Prepared for. 
sliil 25, 


xvi 11; 


can, therefore, be no imposition. faith,* again ref. to, lest it 


;/should be overlooked. perfect soundness, no half cure. 


presence .. all, you know what he was, you see what he is, 
ignorance,’ they did not, at the time, know the whole extent of 


_| their criminality. Look at other men’s sins as charitably as pos- 
t}sible. ye..also..rulers, you, not the rulers alone. Do not 


try to shift the responsibility, neither look upon your rulers as 
the only criminals. Regard them as charitably as I regard you, 
prophets . . fulfilled,° aft. all, this ignorance and sin were over- 
ruled for fulfilment of prophecy. 

Miraculous faith.“ A miracle is the dearest child of faith,” 
says the poet. I. Faith performs the miracle. IL. Faith experi- 
ences the miracle (the lame man who, although not before the 
miracle, yet after it, appears as a believer). ILL Faith compre- 
hends the miracle.¢ 

Faith, the connecting link.—Look at that locomotive as it snorts 
like a giant war-horse to its place in the station at the head of 
the train. You have in that engine power of amplest capacity 
to drag at swiftest pace the far-stretching carriages. Boilers, 


‘/ tubes, pistons, fire, steam—all are in perfect order; and that 


broad-browed man gives assurance of tried ability to guide the 
charge committed to him. You look: carriage after carriage is 
filled, the hour has struck, the bell rung; and yet there is no 
departure, no movement, nor would be till “ crack of doom,” if 


cha-| one thing remained as it nowis. Aha! the lack isdiscovered: the 
ad| uniting hooks that bind engine and train together were wanting. 


They have been supplied. Like two great hands, they have 
clasped; and a screw has so riveted engine and carriage, that 
they form, as it were, one thing, one whole; and away through 
the dark sweeps the heavy-laden train with its freight of im- 
mortals. Mark! no one ever supposes that it is the uniting hook 
or link or coupling that draws the train. A child knows that it 
is the engine that draws it. Nevertheless, without that hook or 
link or coupling, all the power of the engine were of no avail: 
the train would stand still for ever. Exactly so, my brethren, 
is it in the relation of faith to Christ. It is not our faith that 
saves us, but Christ that saves us.¢ 


19—21. repent, for your ignorance does not absolve fr. 
guilt. therefore, bec. you both need and may find i 
converted,* turned round in heart and life to Christ. sins. . 
times .. come, future blessings 
from .. Lord,* fr. the place where He is. His 
throne of grace. He.. send, at the end of the world. must, 
acc. to Divine plan. receive, permanently. restitution, 
restoration.¢ all.. began, fr. the earliest times of prophetie 
revelation.¢ ; 

Repentance and conversion.—I. The miseries of the uncon. 

IL. The blessings of the canverted, IIL Hindrances tg 


heart, he said, “ This is not of Man, but of God.” 


Dap. itl. 22.) crs. 
eonversionJ—Ths Christian plan for effec the moral restitu- 
tion of the world.—The Christian seth spr co erg cat. ree 


at a thorough spiritual reformation as the necessary condition: 
1. Repentance; 2. Absolution; 8. Invigoration. II. Is ever 
under God’s direction. III. Will completely realise its glorious 
end before Christ’s final advent.s—Conversion of Cupido.—Cupido, 
a Hottentot, was remarkable for swearing, lying, fighting, and 
drunkenness. His vices often laid him ona sick bed. He was 
sometimes afraid of God, though ignorant of Him; and expected 
that his conduct would prove the destruction of his soul. He 
begged all he met to point out some mode of deliverance from the 
sin of drunkenness, supposing that to abandon his other vices 
would be easy. Some directed him to witches and wizards, 
whom he found miserable comforters; for they told him that 
when persons 
speedy death, and that his life was not worth a farthing. Others 
prescribed various medicines, which he found as unavailing as the 
counsels of the witches. He was providentially led to Graaf 
Reinet, where he heard, in a discourse from the Missiona 

Vanderlingen, that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, could save sin- 
ners from their sins. He said within himself, ‘‘ That is what I 
want! That is what I want!” He repaired to the Missionaries, 
expressing his wish to become acquainted with this Jesus. And 
he told all he met, that he had at last found one who could save 
sinners from their sins. Upon finding that the preaching of the 
Missionaries fitted his own case, and laid open the secrets of his 
After he had 
rejoiced in the hope of Divine forgiveness, it was his practice to 
recommend Christ to others, as the only remedy for sin, who 
eoukd Gesteoy it, as he himsclt could witnoss, “both root and 


22. Moses .. said, etc., quoted chiefly fr. the LXX. With 
the same object, Stephen also cites this passage.» fathers, the 
representatives of the patriarchs. prophet, whom the Jews ref. to 
the Messiah.¢ like . . me, chiefly as mediator, also teacher, legis- 
lator. shall. . hear, not simply a prediction, but a command. 

Christ and Moses related to each other.—I. As prophecy and 


to make such inquiries it was a sure sign of | tn: 


AD. 30, 


holiness and hayx 
piness is the ex- 
plicit or implied 
theme of pro 
phecy fr. the 
begin. to the end 
of the O, T.*= 
Hackett. 


“ When we think 
of an universal 
conflagration of 
the world, how 
can we but fear? 
But when we 
think of a ha; 
restitution of a! 
ings on that 
day, how can we 
not but. rejoice 
with trembling.’ 
—Bp. Hall. 

J W. Stevens. 

g Homilist. 
“The minister's 
heart must be 
‘right with God.’ 
The state of the 
heart causes one 
man to be pre- 
ferred to anther, 
equally esteemed 
among good 
men.” —Bengel, 


A Dr. Cheever. 

a prophet 
like Moses 

a De, xviii 15, 
18, 19, 


6 Ac. vii, 87. 
cJo. iv. 25; see 


fulfilment. Il. As Lawand Gospel. III. As servant and son.s— Hengetenberg, 


Peter’s testi concerning Christ.—I. He is the substance of all 
miracles. II. The Redeemer of all souls. 
of all prophecies/—The Prophet of the New Covenant.—I. Who is 
He? i. What is His vocation? II. What is our duty to Him? 
IV. All the promises of God are yea and amen in Him ‘ 
The sources of truth.—The Bible is like a great river. All its 
springs are hidden in the mountain of God’s eternal love. Here 
a drop, there a trickling brook, there a rushing flood, it has come 
forth from those unseen depths, till at length all its streams have 
met in one mighty river, whose waters go far and wide to slake 
a thi world. There is a wonderful pleasure to explorers in 
tracing a great river to its source, in discovering the tiny begin- 
ning of so grand a power. Not long ago a pair of noble English 
travellers spent years among the fever swamps, the waste wilder- 


- nesses, and the fierce savages of Central Africa, that they might 


solve the problem which had bafiled all other ages of the world— 
whence came the river-god of ancient Egypt, the mighty, fertilis- 
ing monster Nile. The sun fought against them, smote 


Ill. The accomplisher|¢ Ga. Ag 19; 


He, ix, 

“80 particular 
is this prophecy, 
that it is twica 
givenin the book 
of Deuteronomy, 
and twice rea- 
soned from in 
the Acts."—W. 
Jones. 


¢ Spiegelhauer 
I Lisko. 
g Laubein, 


“Christ camé 
not into the 
world merely ta 
cast @ mantle 
over us, and hide 


AD, 30. 


ell our filthy 
sores from God's 
avenging eye 
with His merit 
and righteous- 
ness; but He 
tame especially 
to be @ chirur- 
geon and phy- 
sician of souls, 
to free us from 
the filfth and 
corruption of 
them; which is 
more grievous 
and burthen- 
some, more noi- 
some to @ trus 


itself.” — Cud- 
worth, 
h Harwood. 


the sin of re- 
jecting 
Christ 

a Lu. x 10—12, 
16; Ma. xxi. 37; 
Mk. xii 4; Jo. 
vi. 29; vil, 28; 
viii, 26, 29, 42, 

6 De Wette. 
e158. iii. 1, 20. 


“Since God es- 
teems His word 
above all things, 
it must needs be, 
that He punishes 
the contempt of 
it. Therefore, if 
any man rejected 
the Law of Moses, 
he was sentenced 
to death; and 
Moses himself 
testifled of this, 
when he said, 
*He shall be cut 
of from the peo- 
ple.’ "—Caivin. 
d Gerok. 

“That flower 
which follows 


the sun, doth so 
even in cloudy 


days: when it 
doth not shine 
forth, yet it fol- 


lowr the hidden 
course and mo- 
tion of it, So, 
the soul that 
moves after God, 
keeps that course 
when He hides 


: mikes 
AcTs. (Cap. ti. 23, 24 
them with sunstroke; the natives fought against them, for they 
were treacherous and cruel as serpents; plague fought against 
them, and their camels, and oxen, and horses died. Health, com- 
fort, friends, means, everything failed them but the strong hope 


and purpose with which they set out; but these carried them © 


through, and at last, with a thrill of unutterable delight, their 
eyes beheld the blue waves of a great inland lake, from the bosom 
of which came forth the infant Nile. They launched their boats 
on its unfurrowed surface, and an English cheer rang across the 
still waters which had kept their mighty secret since the world 
began. Our hearts glow when we read of such dauntless achieve- 
ments, and we are ready to raise three cheers for Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker. But after all, when they had accomplished their 
purpose, what was gained? One precious grain of long-sought 
knowledge, and that soon to be again called in question; some 
fresh details of savage barbarism, and hints about commerce that 
may be useful to traders; but no new fountain of life was opened 
in that wilderness, and, perhaps, almost all but the explorers 
themselves may be ready to say in their hearts, that the way was 
nobler than the end.’ 


23, 24. and, etc., this is Peter's comment on Moses’s words. 
not hear,* shall, therefore, disobey the command. (Predicted, 
that the prophet should be raised up; commanded that He should 
be heard, i.e., obeyed.) destroyed .. people, excluded fr, 
kingdom of God.o yea. .days,° foretelling the coming One; 
and commanding that He be received as the Messiah. - 

Christ a prophet, and yet more than a prophet.—I, He teache 
the way of God rightly, and is Himself that Way. IL. He pro- 
phesies, and is the aim and end of all prophecies, IDL. He ig 
anointed with, and is the dispenser of, the Hoiy Spirit.¢ 

Christ as a teacher.—We notice the perfect originality and inde. 
pendence of His teaching. We have a great many men who are 
original, in the sense of being originators, within a certain boun- 
dary of educated thought. But the originality of Christ is un- 
educated. That He draws nothing from the stores of learning can 
be seen at a glance. The impression we have in reading His 
instructions justifies to the letter the language of His contem- 
poraries, when they say, ‘‘ This man hath never learned.” There 
is nothing in any of His allusions or forms of speech that indicates 
learning. Indeed, there is nothing in Him that belongs to His 
age or country—no one opinion, or task, or prejudice. The 
attempts that have been made, in a way of establishing His mere 
natural manhood, to show that He borrowed His sentiments from 
the Persians and the Eastern forms of religion, or that He had 
been intimate with the Essenes, and borrowed from them, or 
that He must have been acquainted with the schools and religions 
of Egypt, deriving His doctrine from them—all attempts of the 
kind having so palpably failed as not even to require a deliberate 
answer. If He is simply a man, as we hear, then He is most cer- 
tainly a new and singular kind of man, never before heard of ; one 
who visibly is quite as great a miracle in the world as if He were 
not a man. We can see for ourselves, in the simple directnesa 
and freedom of His teachings, that whatever He advances is for 
Himself. Shakespeare, for instance, whom we name as bei 


His face; is con-| Probably the most creative and original spirit the world has ever 
_ Went yea, is glad | produced—one of the class, too, that are called self-made men—-ig 


aF- - ™ 


Gap. tv. 1, 2.) acrs, ; 38 


_ the faithful. The great progenitor of the Jews. youe.. him, 


- clergymen of the Church of England are converted Jews.” He 


A.D. 30. 


at His will in all 
esiates, Or Cun. 
ditions, or 
L ¢ events,” — Leigh 
than he, never draws from its historic treasures. He is the High | ”* 


@ Dr. Bushnett. 


25, 26. children, sons, inheritors. hets, the predic- 
tions ab. the Messiah addressed esp. to a ouveihat, the 
mercies of wh. first offered to you. Abraham,” the father of 


covenant 
with Abrae 
ham 


: a Ac. ii, 39; Ro. 
special message by a special messenger. bless,* a message of a a Ga 
merey, not of condemnation. turning. . iniquities,* object of|, 4)", 
the message: condition of the blessing. area te 
The blessings Christ bestows.—l. The parties concerned. I1.|. y t a 
The benefit offered: III. The kind of blessing we have by the 24; La. xxiv. i; 
Mediator “in turning away,” ete.—1l. Negatively ; 2. Positively.| Ac. i 8 
TV. In what way does Christ turn us from our iniquities ?/ d1Pe.i.8, 4,15, 
Converted Jews.—A Jewish convert says: “It is a well-known|163 Ep.i. 3 4 
fact, that men celebrated as theologians, as lawyers, as teachers |e Tit. fi. 11—14 
of the young, as professors at the various universities of Europe,|«They might 
have been or are converts from Judaism. The late M. Fould,the|well have 
great French finance-minister, was a Jewish convert. The late |thousht that, in 
Dr. Neander, the author of one of the most erudite works on the rine ia i 
Church of Christ, and professor of theology at the University of 
Berlin, was a converted Jew. Dr. Crippadorn, of Holland, physi- 
cian to his Majesty the King of Holland, is a converted Jew. e 
late Dr. Duffosty, one of the greatest poets which Holland has 
ever produced, and the author of Israel and the Gentiles, A 
Harmony Far Gospels, and several other works, was a Jewish 
convert. e late Dr. Alexander, the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
was a converted Jew; whilst not less than a hundred and thirty 


guilt, they were 
now cast off from 
God’s favour; nor 


1 
haut ca is 
le. Peter 
therefore raises 
states further, that in London there are between two and threo | Melt spirits.” 
thousand Jewish converts, whose conduct, whether as heads of 
families, as citizens, or as men, is an honour and credit to the 
Churches with which they are connected. 


J Dr. Manton 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


2. ests, the course officiating at that times [ii. 9]. eution 
Ratiate’ snc ankes of the Levites who preserved order.° y the ears 
Sadducees4 fi. 14, 161], materialists. Did not believe in the|41 Cb. xxiv. 3,7; 
resurrection, ete. grieved, vexed, angry, indignant. through | 7,0 ant, vil. 14. 7. 
Jesus, acc. to the pattern or model of His resurr. They €sp.| 5 y4. Ware, v6 
declared the fact of His resurr. as the proof and pledge of theirs. | 3: 9 ‘Mace. ili, 4; 

Church education.—l. The adversary of Church education. In| Lu. xxii. 52. 
the text: 1. The causes, and 2. The authors of this first outbreak | ¢ Jahn, Ant, 366 
we expressly recorded. II. The public moral education of our 


- TOL. Ii. 


2Ch. viii.4; also . 


2D. 30. 


d The officers ob- 

fected to the Zis- 

turbance, the Sad- 

ducees to the doc- 

trine.” — Webster 
- and Wilkinson, 


“These men 
therefore justly 
dreaded the 
spreading of 
Christianity after 
the ascension of 
our Lord, be- 
cause it was 
wholly founded 
upon the resur- 
rection.” — Addi- 
GR. 


eo W. A. Butler. 


“One woald 
wonder what 
should make 
such brutists as 
the Sadducees 
were to be such 
farious perse- 
cutors; if there 
is no life to come, 
what harm can 
other men’s 
hopes of it do 
them?" — Baxter. 


the A: 
ta cus 


@ Ju ix. 46,49; 1 
®& xxi 4 


stles 


Hold, @ fortress. 
Origin of C) 


th 
word is analo- 
gous with that of 
the more usual 
+ now found 


6 Ac. iii 1. 
Eventide «= even- 


*|80me pages of the New 


me, : He asked for his sister, and he said to her, 
“ Mark thepower/aball I det” His sister replied, 


4078. 


youth. In this both—1. The rights, and 2. The duties of the 
Church’s ministers are engaged. JIL. Had the Church of Christ 
never known desertion or disunion it is probable that these prin- 
ciples, now so commonly questioned, would have seemed tog 
obvious for argument.¢ 

Holy compulsion.—A little girl, thirteen years old, belonging to 
@ missionary in Ceylon, was converted. After a time she wished 
to go and see her mother, who was a heathen, for the purpose of 
conversing with her about her soul’s concerns. On pe 
home, her mother expressed much pleasure in seeing her, sp 
a mat for her to sit down upon, and, as the first act of the mother 
on such occasions is to provide something for her children to eat, 
told her that she would go and cook some rice for her. The iitile 
girl replied that she was not hungry, and did not wish to eat, but 
wanted to talk with her. The mother replied that she would talk 
with her after she had prepared her rice. The little girl persisted 
in her wish, telling her mother that as she worshipped idols, and 
might lose her soul, she had a desire to speak with her about 
Jesus Christ. The mother stated her dislike of what she had 
said; and, as the child still continued to say that she wished to 
talk with her, threatened to punish her. The litile girl said, in 
reply, ‘‘ Mother, though you. do whip me, I must talk with you 
about Jesus Christ ;’’ and began to weep. The mother’s heart 
was touched: she sat down, and her little daughter talked with 
her and prayed with her. The child’s interest in her behalf was 
so great, that she was heard praying for her mother during all 
parts of the night. The result was that the mother forsook her 
idols, and became a Christian, and her conversion was followed 
by the conversion of one or two others, 


8, 4. hold,« confinement, custody, prison. eventide, the 
mir. had been wrought ab. 3 p.m.> It was too late for a judicial 
examination. number, up to this time. men, i.e., souls, persons, 
prob. inclu. men and women. 

The blessed fellowship of life and suffering between shepherds 
and flocks.—I. God comforts the persecuted teachers by the 
increase of the flocks. II. God strengthens the flocks by the 
steadfastness of the shepherds..—Many believed.—I. The truth 
may be oppressed but not suppressed. The preacher may be 
bound, but not the word.—Quesnel. 

Personal efforts.—A young lady having read the New Testa- 
ment, and heard the preaching of the Goma was, by the blessing 
of God, converted to Christianity; and then she felt it her duty 
to proclaim that Gospel to the members of her family. She 
belonged to a very respectable house in Paris; and she had a 
brother whose religious opinions were what are called in France 
Voltairian opinions (Deism). The sister sometimes read to him 

8 Testament; but he could not—he would 
not—receive the truths which were contained in it. It happened 
one day, that that young man, walking in the streets of Paris, fell 

own, and a carriage passed over him and broke his leg. He waa 
carried home, and a medical man sent for, who came and said it 
was necessary to perform an operation—the amputation of the 
leg. is young man now began to be very seriously troubled in 
his conscience ; he feared to die; he did not know what to do. 


* My sister, what 
“ My brother, if you yield yous 


(Cap. tv. 3, 4 


heart to the Lord Jesus Christ, He will help you.” 
did. The operation was performed, and succeeded; and the 
whole night that young man was praying to the Lord Jesus for 
the influence of His Holy Spirit, that he might be enabled to 
believe in Jesus as his Saviour and his God ;—and in the morn- 
ing, when his sister came to inquire after his health, he imme-|¥° 
diately reached out his hand to her, and said, ‘ Sister, weep not 


AD. 30. 
of Christiag 
truth. They see 
their leaders cast 


for me; 1 have lost my limb, but I have found my Saviour !” mir 
e Gerok, 
5—7. their, ic. Jews. rulers, the Sanhedrim, including they are 


priests and elders, heads of fams., and scribes,« teachers of placed on 

the Law [i. 8). Annas® [i. 197, 210, 362; ii. 37]. Caiaphase|their trial 

[i. 197]. John, by some thought to be the Rabbi Joc an, |@ Ma. ii4; xxvi 

acholar of Hillel, and president of the council aft. Simeon, the | 59: Ae. v.21. 

sen of Gamaliel. “Prob. the son of Annas.”4 Alexander, |} Jo. xvii 18 

supposed‘ to be bro. of famous Jewish histn. Philo, and a man|27; La ils. 

of great wealth/ kindred, not blood relationship only, but|¢ Ms. xxvi.3;Jo, 

belonging to the pontifical races midst,* the Sanhedrim = 49; xvill, 14 

sat in a semi-circle. this, i.¢., cure of the lame man. They | 5 wy. 

admitted it was done. pence: 
Assembling of the Sanhedrim.—I. With external imprisonment |¢ 3. Pearson. 

there may be great internal peace. II. With external liberty |/ Jos. Ant. xvill 

there may be severe imprisonment and disquietude. When it is pee Yee 

against Chnst and the Church, the wicked willingly assemble to- | 3y—Phile. 

gether; neither sleep nor anything else prevents them.‘ g Hackett, 
Bunyan’s zeal.— Bunyan, with irresistible zeal, preached hJo. viL® 

Eeicachout the country, especially in Bedfordshire and its neigh- 

‘ bourhood ; until, on the restoration of Charles IL, he was thrown| * arte 

into prison, where he remained twelve years. During his confine- 

ment he preached to all to whom he could gain access; and when| | ) 

liberty was offered to him, on condition of promising to abstain 

from preaching, he constantly replied, “ If you let me out to-day, 

I shall preach again to-morrow.” 


8—10. filled .. Ghost,¢ first at Pentecost; now again. said | Peter's 
being raised above all human fear, and specially taught what to| defence 
gay.’ if..examined, if this be the purport of your inquiry,|y. extolg 
not the doctrines we teach, but this thing that we have done. | Christ 
good deed, good, though they contemptuously alluded to it./g po 4 
man, who perh. was there as a witness ;¢ if indeed he had not},7, su 11, 28 
ee chs tecten ace? mantoy io, the kxronation of tc ™ Mi 
reply to the question— name, i.e., 
asas "e Rlesncethe din —— roms glory in those things | 4 Yeander. 

ath of eross—which others despise. | 
ee ele Sno by Peter.—Notice this miracle—I. As a graze that was 
ground of conviction to the Jews: 1. That Jesus was indeed the developed 
promised Messiah; 2. That they in God’s sight were the worst eae am 
of murderers. II. As a ground of consolation to us: 1. To ©OD-| ion soqtiees 
firm our faith; 2. To encourage our hope; 3. To inflame OUT |God actuates His 
love. Improvement—(1) Let us seek ourselves to be living wit- oe eee 
nesses for Christ; (2) Let us never be afraid to vindicate B89 aenotes the im 
e rna) — 
oy Bolden before rulers.— One of Frederick the Great’s best | Benget. 
generals was Hans Joachim von Zieten. He was never ashamed |« As if he should 
of his faith. Once he declined an invitation to come to his as I them, 
royal master’s table, because on that day he wished to present | Tr Be ge 
himself at the table of his Lord and Master Jesus Christ, It was 
o 


aD. 


terror to good 
works, but to the 


evil.’ How is it, 
then, that we are 
now called in 
question for this 
good deed?" —W. 
Selneccerus, 


‘ Rev. C. Simeon. 


“Men carry un- 
conscious signs 
of theirlife about 


lime and mortar, 
and those from 
the humid soil, 
and those from 
dusty travel, bear 
signs of being 
workmen and of 
their work. One 
need not ask a 
me face or & 
pad one whether 
ithath come forth 
or from 


_ own’ 


\ 


no salvation 
but through 
Him 


a Ps. cxvill 22; 
Ma. xxi. 42; Pe. 
ii, 4—8; Is. xxviil. 
16; Ep. ii. 20, 21, 


b Tholuck. 


Jo, tii, 86; 1 Co. 
iii, 11; He. ii. 3; 
1 Jo. v. 11,12 
d Spiegelhauer. 


“Ohrist is God 
opens to the 
weakness ot 
man, and is 
‘nigh to all them 
u 


stand waiting at 
the foot of His 
Cross. Here I 
know,—I know, 


ACTS. tCap. iv. 11, 12 


sacrament day. The next time he appeared at the palace, the 
king, whose infidel tendencies were well known, made use of some 
profane expressions about the Holy Communion of the Lord's 
Supper; and the other guests laughed at the remarks made on 
the occasion. Zieten shook his gray head solemnly, stood up, 
saluted the king, and then said, with a firm voice, ‘“‘ Your paige 
knows well that, in war, I have never feared any danger, 

everywhere have boldly risked my life for you and my country. 
But there is One above us who is greater than you and me,— 
greater than all men; He is the Saviour and Redeemer, who has 
died also for your Majesty, and has dearly sought us all with His 
own blood. This Holy One I can never allow to be mocked or 
insulted; for on Him repose my faith, my comfort, and my hope 


|in life and death. In the power of this faith, your brave army 


has courageously fought and conquered. If your Majesty under- 
minez this faith, you undermine at the same time the welfare of 

our State. I salute your Majesty.” This open confession of 
his Saviour by Zieten made a powerful impression on the king. 
He felt he had been wrong in his attack on the faith of his ge- 
neral, and he was not ashamed to acknowledge it. He gave his 
hand to Zieten, his right hand, placing the left on the old man’s 
shoulder, and said with emotion, ‘‘ O happy Zieten! how I wish 
I could also believe it! I have the greatest respect for you. 
This shall never happen again.” The king then rose from the 
table, dismissed his other guests, but said to Zieten, “* Come with 
me into my cabinet.” What passed in that conference, with 
closed doors, between the great king and his greater general, no 
one has ever learnt ; but this we know, that the Lord’s own words 
are now verified to Zieten: ‘* Whosoever shall confess Me before 
men, him will I confess before My Father which is in heayen.”-- 
British Workman. 


11, 12. this... stone, etc. [i. 156], these words were prob. 
variously applied as a proverbial expression.’ salvation, i.e, 
this great salvation of the soul. mno..name,° not only the 
name in wh. men are cured bodily, but saved in widest sense. 

Salvation in Christ’s name.—This is—I. The substance of every 
Apostolical announcement; Il. The experience of every pardoned 
sinner; III. The strength of every courageous confession; and 
IV. The foundation of all missionary preaching of the Church.¢@— 
We ought to be saved by Christ’s name.—In this text is the whole 
of evangelical preaching comprehended: I. Its promise—* to be 
saved;” IY. Its command—* we ought.” 

The Divinity of Christ.—Christ is a rare jewel, but men know 
not His value; a sun which ever shines, but men perceive not 
His brightness, nor walk in His light. He is a garden full of 
sweets, a hive full of honey, a sun without a spot, a star ever 
bright, & fountain ever full, a brook which ever flows, a rose 
which ever blooms, a foundation which never yields, a guide who 
never errs, a friend who never forsakes. No mind can fully grasp 
His glory; His beauty, His worth, His importance, no tongue can 
fully declare. He is the source of all good, the fountain of every 
excellency, the mirror of perfection, the light of heaven, the 
wonder of earth, time’s masterpiece, and eternity’s glory; the 
sun of bliss, the way of life, and life’s fair way. ‘He is alto- 
gether lovely,” says the saint; a morning without clouds, a day 
without night, a rose without a thorn; His lips drop like the 


©ap. tv. 18-17.) aa a1 


tite 
_ honeycomb, His eyes beam tenderness, His heart gushes love. 
The Christian is fed by His hands, carried in His haart, tbe) 
rted by His arm, nursed in His bosom, guided by His eye, 
Ses aol ch, Akeel as GA te Lead ke ee 
: e the th of his i 
_ rest and heaven below./ = ee 


18,14. boldness, not boastfully defiant, but calmly coura- 
geous. perceived, by otaime or by absence of scholastic 
marks. unlearned, unlettered: not taught in Jewish schools. |o™ 
ignorant,’ obscure, plebeian. “ Their self-possession and in- 
telligence astonished the rulers, being so much superior to their | Co. 1. 
education and rank in life."¢ knowledge .. Jesus, reeognised |» Gz. iuoras, fr 
them as His followers. man.. healed, whom they knew bef.|the root of wh. 
he was healed. s ing, once carried and laid. against, | ¥°Td comes our 
gould neither refute the fact, nor censure the cure. a 

Christian heroism.— Christian men are inspired—I. With 
Divine courage in times of persecution. Look at—1. Their noble 
defence; 2. Their bold attack; 3. Their undaunted spirit. II. 
With Divine wisdom. They were enabled to mako—1. A spevial 
declaration of the power of Christ; 2. A suitable declaration of 
salvation in Him; 3. A public declaration of their faith in Him. 
Ill. With a Divine influence. Their influence was—1. Visible; 
2. Mighty; 3. Spiritual. “Courage in 

The mark of a true minister.—* Two ministers,” says Mr.| suffering for a 
Finney, in his Lectures on Revivals, “‘ were one day conversing | fs 
about another minister, whose labours were greatly blessed in 
the conversion of some thousands of souls. One of them said, 
‘That man ought not to preach any more; he should stop and 
go to (a particular theological seminary which he named), and 
go through a re course of study.’ He said the man had ‘a 
good mind, and if he was thoroughly educated, he might be very 
useful.’ The other replied, ‘Do you think he would be more 
useful for going to that seminary? I challenge you to show by 
facts that any are more useful who have been there. No, sir, 
the fact is, that since this man has been in the ministry, he has 
been instrumental in converting more souls. than all the young 
men who have come from that seminary in the time.’ This is 
logic! Stop, and go to a seminary, to prepare himself for con- 
verting souls, when he is now converting more than all who come 
from the seminary !” 


15—17. them . . out, but others besides the council remained. 
e@ying, what was said may have become known to Lu. through 
the priests. who aft. believed (vi. 7). It is poss. that Saul of 
Tarsus was there. notable, signal, genuine manifest, clcar, 
plain to commonest understanding. cannot.. it, they were 

hands at suppressing evidence. Their denial in the face of ri 
all them that dwell in Jerus.” might damage their credit more] 14. 9 po, iit.3. 
than the admission would benefit the Apostles. spread, i.e. the]. iy. smorth 
knowledge of it. threaten, see Gk., “ threaten with threaten- waot dares 
ings.” Hebraism=-forbid them with menaces.’ Lu. preserves]... are all tea 
the very words of the speakers. speak . . name, either to work | same, though the 
mirs., or promulgate the truth. They had uo pity for either the founcenee oe 
_ lame or the ignorant. : in shaken, Julsanud 
The fight of the Gospel with the world.—l. How does it arise ? | pezviouscan shut 
With what weapons should it be carried on by the defenders |the schools in 


resentments 
burn in our 
breasts, and boil 
over in projects 
of revenge, op- 
probrious lan- 
guage, of any 
sort of indecent 
bitternoss, 
neither we wor 


they hold a 
private 
conference 


a Ma. xxviii 11— 


: — 


AD. 30. 


deed, and the 
temples, but he 
eannot hinder our | 
private inter- 
courses and 
votion, where 
the breast is the| 
chapel, and our 
heart is the altar. 
God will accept, 
what remains; 
and supply, what 
is necessary.”— 
J. Evelyn. 


d@ Rudelbach. 
6 Dr. Southey. 


attempt to 
silence the 
Apostles 


a Ao. v. 40. 


“When the ter- 
ror was abated 
(for that com- 
mand, v.18, was 
tantamount 
their being dis- 
A ae chad 
postles 8 
more mildly; so 
far were they 
from mere brava- 
do,.”— Chrysostom, 


“T hate to see a 


right, do it bold- 
ly; if it be wrong, 
let it alone.”— 
Gilpin, 

¢ Dr. Cosaek. 

@ Luther. 


“Consult duty, 
mots ovents."— 


Apostles 
missed 
with threats 
“As an imprv- 
dent speech 
draws men into 
érror, 80 an un- 
wrhes ailence 


‘lis—“‘is it right?” 
;|Place of Divine laws? we, whatever may be 


to} against an unholy command. 


ACTS. (Cap. fv. 18-22. 


of the Gospel? III. What is its design according to the counsel 
of God, for them and for the kingdom of Christ in general ?¢ 
Christian zeal.—Carey, Marshman, and Ward.—These humble 
mechanics have translated the whole Bible into Bengalee, and 
have by this time printed it. They are printing the New Testa- 


®-| ment in the Sanscrit, the Orissa, the Mahratta, the Hindoostanee, 


and the Guzarattee; and translating it into Persian, Telinga, 
Carnata, Chinese, the language of the Sikhs, and of the Burman; 
and in four of these languages they are going on with the Bible. 
Extraordinary as thie is, it will appear more so when it is re- 
membered, that, of these men, one was originally a shoemaker, 
another a printer at Hull, and a third a master of a charity 
school at Bristol. Only fourteen years have elapsed since Thomas 
and Carey set foot in India, and in that time these missionaries 
have acquired this gift of tongues. In fourteen years these 
humble mechanics have done more towards spreading the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures among the heathen, than has been ae- 
complished, or even attempted, by all the world besides.¢ 


18—20. called them, into the assembly to hear the decision 
of the council.¢ answered, to have retired in silence might 
seem the better policy; but it would have been an implied assent 
to the command. right, the great question for the Christian 
more, rather, shall we put human in the 
our decision, 
cannot, moral obligation. things, connected with Jesus. 
seen, in His life, works, death, resurrection. heard, doctrine 
and precept, esp. that last command. 

The holy disobedience of the Apostles.—I. It was directed 
II. It included in itself a higher 
obedience. III. It appears in a more noble form. IV. It bears 
the most glorious fruit..—Honest Christian speech.—I. Observe 
the order in which religious belief and religious speech are here 
placed. II. While it is of the nature of faith to incline to speech, 
that testimony which is the object of Christian faith exerts the 
same influence. III. And beside the inward impulse, there is an 
external demand for honest, enlightened, and seasonable Christian 
speech.—Rev. §. Martin. 

Duty to God the supreme law.—The Word of God is not my 
word; I, therefore, cannot abandon it; but in all things, short 
of that, I am ready to be docile and obedient. .. . You shall have 
my blood, my life, rather than a single word of retraction; for 
it is better to obey God, than to obey man. It is no fault of 
mine, that this matter creates confusion among you. I cannot 
prevent the Word of Christ becoming a stumbling-block to men. 
. «1 know well that we must pay obedience to the civil magis- 
trate, even though he be not a man after God’s own heart; and 
I am quite ready to pay that obedience in any matter, that does 
not shut out the Word of God.¢ 


21, 22. further, in reply to this answer. finding .. them, 
no legal grounds. because .. people, but for this, then, they 
would not have waited for legal power. all..God..done 
and hence such an act of the council would have appeared to be 
direct opposition to God. man. .old, the cure, therefore, all 


© greater. 
The power of Jesus’ Gospel.—How Jesus Christ in His members 


“eh 


Gap. tv. 23—26,} scr. 


manifests Himself always as living and invincible before the 
tribunal of—I. Worldly authority; IL. Worldly wisdom; III. 
The world’s history ; IV. Of conscience.« 

Christian cowrage-—When the Assembly met at Edinburgh, 
4582, Andrew Melville inveighed against the absolute authority 
which was making its way into the Church, whereby he said they 
intended to pull the crown from Christ’s head, and wrest the 
sceptre out of His hand; and when several articles of the same 
tenor with his speech were presented by the commission of the 
Assembly to the King and Council, craving redress, the Ear) of 
Arran cried out, “Is there any here that dare subscribe these 
articles ?”” Upon which Melville went forward and said, “ We 
dare, and will render our lives in th 
the pen and subscribed. 


23. went ..company,* the believers, their friends in the 
faith, for consolation and advice. reported, happy the servant 


reserve in silenca 
the mystery of 
human Redemp 
tion, although we 
be unable to ex- 
plain it.”—Zeo, 
“Tt is the way 
lovers to be un- 
able to conceal. 
their love,"—Ats- 


e cause;” and then took up |" 


who can, without fear, make a true and full report to friends |Chur 


whom he can trust. chief priests, etc., the Sanhedrim. 

A specimen of Christian socialism.—The socialism which these 
first Christians enjoyed was—lI. Attractive. 
There is the recognition of God’s anthority—“ Lord, Thou art 
God” (see following verses); 2. Of His creatorship—“ which hath 
made,” ete.; 3. Of His revelation—t who by the mouth,” ete. ; 
4. Of His predestination—“for of a truth,” etc. II. Amalga- 


Il. Religious; 1. | Without 


smooth file, 

| knife without an - 

edge, @ sentinel 

that is afraid to 
his gun. 


mating: 1. It was most hearty and practical; 2. It consisted | I¢ se will be 
with a diversity of position and service; 3. It was produced by| bold in sin, mi- 


the gracious favour of heaven. 
Christian boldness.—When the late Com. Foote was in Siam, 


nisters must bo 
bold to reprove,” 
—Gurnall, 


he had, upon one occasion, the king on board his vessel as &!, py, momas 


guest. Like a Christian man, as he was, he did not hesitate in 
the royal presence to ask a blessing as the guests took their 
places at the table. “‘ Why, that is just as the missionaries do,” 
remarked the king, with some surprise. “ Yes,” answered the 
heroic sailor: “ and I am a missionary too.” 


“ Perish dis- 
cretion, when it 
interferes with 
duty.” — Hannah 
More. 


2426. heard .. voice, they laid the report bef. God in|the Church 


prayer. with . . accord, all agreed to pray, and in the subject 
of the prayer, “A concert of hearts, not voices.”* Lord, etc., see 
Gk.,° sovereign ruler, complete master, absolute in power. The 
great God of nature is one with the God of Grace. made. .is, 
our enemies are utterly in Thy hands. by..said,* the God of 
revelation too. heathen, Gentiles. people,‘ the Jews. kings, 
as Herod, etc. rulers, Sanhedrim. Those who offered t 


lays the 
matter 
before God 


a@ Hackett. 
6 Our word despot 
is taken fr. it (see 


» ME. 
118). 


prayer, saw, in this opposition, no strange thing, but a fulfilment |c Ps. 11,2 


of prophecy; and hence another confirmation of their faith in 


The beautiful burnt-offering of a true Church-prayer—I. The 


altar on which it must be placed—the fellowship of believers. |"4 y, 


Il. The fire in which it should burn—the glow of brotherly love. 


Ill. The wind which must blow on it—the storm of persecution. 


IV. The wood with which it should be fed—the Divine promises | ?} ag 


taken from the evergreen forest of Scripture. 


dfor distinction 


pdople, ¢f. Ac. x. 
lople, ¢f. Ac. 
. 28; Ro. 
26; 1 Pa 


V. The God to}ij. 10; and for 


whom it ascends—the Almighty Creator and Lord of heaven and | &jpuos, the people 
earth. 


VI. The = yy Gb ary to its 
strengthening of the Ho ost.¢ 5 
Pa of boldness.—One of the Reformers being told, 


lot; the renewal and |°% sheathen city, 
opular 
«alll biy, ¢ 


ageenie 
As. uit 


40 AcTs. [Cap. iv. 27—8Q,. 


~ AD. 80. the world are against you,” replied, “Then I am against all the 
Be tet Sy ate: world.” The record on the tomb of John Knox is, “ Here lies 
29, 33. ‘ the man who never feared the face of clay.”—Boldness in God.— 
Satan, I confess, rageth; but potent is He that promised to be 
with us, in all such enterprises as we take in hand at His 
commandment, for the glory of His name, and for the main- 
tenance of His true religion. And, therefore, the less fear we 
any contrary power; yea, in the boldness of our God, we alto- 
gether contemn them, be they kings, emperors, men, angels, or 


Let us sing the 
six and fortieth 
Psalm in spite of 
the devil and his 
instruments.” — 
Luther (in the 
midst of his per- 


secutors). devils. For they shall never be able to prevail against the 

8 Gorok. simple truth of God which we openly profess; by the permission 

SJ. Knox. of God they may appear to prevail against our bodies; but our 
cause shall triumph in despite of Satan./ 

Christ the 2'7, 28. child,* Gk., servant; of whom David was a type. 

object of 


anointed (=Christ), King. gentiles, ete. (see note on v. 25 
Jewish raze 'marg.). people, Gk., plu., may ref. to dif. Jewish tribes. — 
ing of mais (in|for ..do, in order to do. This they did,* but unknowingly. 
Ac, iii, 13, 26;;hand, power. counsel, purpose. 

Christ’s suffering Pha apc etry har It was necessary that Christ 
should be opposed and should suffer in order to—l:; Fulfil 
prophecy; 2. Prove that He was the true Messiah. We infer 
this—(1) From His own words ; (2) From the words of the Apostles, 
Il. These sufferings are most distinctly predicted in the O. T. 
III. Had not He suffered the whole scheme of Redemption would 
have been destroyed: 1. There would have been no atonement 
made for our sins; 2. We therefore should have suffered the 
whole consequences of our sins,¢ 

Benefit of persecution.—As frankincense, when it is put into 
the fire, giveth the greater perfume ; as spice, if it be pounded and 
beaten smelleth the sweeter; as the earth, when it is torn up by 
the plough, becometh more fruitful; the seed m the ground, after 
frost and snow and winter-storms, springeth the ranker; the 
nigher the vine is pruned to the stock, the greater grape it 
yieldeth ; the grape, when it is most pressed and beaten, maketh 
the sweetest wine; linen, when it is bucked and washed, wrung 
and beaten, is so made fairer and whiter: even so the children 
of God receive great benefit by persecution ; for by it God washeth 


place of ‘ser- 
vant,’ obliterates 
the connection 
with the pro- 
phetic announce- 
ment of the ‘ ser- 
vant of the Lord," 
in Isaiah.”— 
Lightfoot, Rev. of 
A.V. 141. 

b Meyer. 

ce Ma. xxvi. 3, 4; 
Lu. xxiii, 10—12; 
Ma. xxvi. 24, 54; 
Ac. ii, 23; xiii, 
97; ii 18; Is. x. 

0 


10. 

“They that had 
overcome the 
world, could not 
strangle Chris- 
tianity."—J. Zay- 
lor. 


d Anon. and scoureth, schooleth and nurtureth them, that so, through 
6 Cawdray. many tribulations, they may enter into their rest.¢ : 
they pray for} 29, 30. behold, to see what will result, and what aid Thy 
boldness 


servants may need. threatenings,* in ref. to vv. 17, 21, 23. 
grant.. boldness,’ not security fr. danger. word, of life, 


r) Is, xxvii. 11— 
ut. health, salvation. stretching . . hand,* manifesting Thy power. — 


§ Ac. xiii 46; xiv.) child, servant, see marg. v. 27. 
&; xix. 8; xxviii aT A 
94 BI: 14. |__ ow a Christian ought to pray with reference to his enemies.—I. 


Without anxiety and fear; for he prays to the King of kings, 
Il. Without hatred and malice ; for he prays against wickedness, 
not against the wicked. III. Without pride and scorn; for he 
prays not for himself, but for the cause of the Lord.¢ 

‘When thon} , 2eathen boldness. The Romans, after their disgraceful defeat 
prayest against} at the River Allia, by the Gauls, had shut thomselves up in their 
the enemies of| Capitol, their last and only refuge, and lay, to all appearance, at 
feo Ag direst | #He mercy of their besiegers, who prevented all ingress or egress, 
th préyern and hoped to force them to surrender by reducing them to the 
mather against utmost extremities. Among the besieged was a member of the 


€ Ac. v, 12; iil 6, 
16. 


a 


Cap. iv. 31—85.3 


Fabian family, which had a stated yearly sacrifice on the Ouirinal 
Hill, one of the seven hills of Rome. The time of its oe 
had now returned. Nothing daunted by the terrors which sur- 
rounded him, Caius Fabius Dorso took the sacred utensils in his 
hand, descended from the Capitol, walking through the midst of 
the énemy’s sentinels, and came to the hill selected for the purpose. 
Having there solemnly gone through all his religious exercises, he 
returned to the Capitol. Neither in his countenance nor in his 
manner of walking did he betray the slightest fear. He hoped 
that the gods, whose worship not even the fear of death could 
make him neglect, would be propitious to him; and in this he 
was not disappointed: for the Gauls, either amazed at his extra- 
ordinary boldness, or respecting his religious ceremonies, allowed 
him to go and return unmolested. 


31, 32. place ..shaken,* sign that prayer was accepted. 
filled, not that they were ever void of the Spirit aft. Pentecost; 
but that they were endowed with a special measure and gifts of 
the Spirit upon occasions. multitude, entire body. all.. 
common,» in the use, not necessarily in possession. 

The multitude in harmony.—A muititude—I. Believing in the 


Gospel of Christ. II. Living in the constant exercise of prayer |! 


(refer to texts). II. Filled with the Holy Spirit. IV. Inspired 
with mutual love and concern in a time of common danger and 
need. V. In harmony as the result of all this.¢ 

Primitive Christianity——Justin Martyr, who was educated a 
heathen philosopher, and flourished about the middle of the 
second century, in his celebrated Apology, presented to the 
Emperor Trajan, says, ‘“‘ We, who formerly delighted in adultery, 
now observe the strictest chastity; we, who used the charms of 
magic, have devoted ourselves to the true God; and we, who 
valued money and gain above all things, now cast what we have 
in common, and distribute to every man according to his neces- 
sities.” 


33—35. with. . power,¢ with convincing, persuading, effect. 
ve... witness, bore testimony. grace,’ Divine favour and 
ing. lacked, had need. laid.. feet, perh. a fig. expres- 
sion, sig. that they committed it at their exclusive disposal. 
need,¢ actual want; not equal division, but charitable aid to the 
necessitous. 
The proofs of Christ's resurrection examined.—I. We have not 
8 little circumstantial evidence of the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion: 1. The testimony of Josephus, the Jewish Historian— 
“Jesus came to life on the third day;” 2. The Jews have 
never pretended that they produced the dead body of Christ, in 
refutation of the resurrection affirmed by the Apostles; 3. The 
introduction of the Christian Sabbath into Jerusalem and Judea. 
IL. The direct evidence on this question: 1. The number; 2. 
The information; 3. The integrity and veracity of the witnesses.4 
Effect of persecution.—A coloured man applied to a New York 
merchant for a subscription, who at once knocked him into the 
street. The coloured man started on telling the story of his 
abuse, won sympathy by it, and, before night, coliected fifty 
dollars. The persecutor, hearing the story, desired to silence the 


4i 


AD. 51, 


their plots than 
persons, Thus the 
Apostles, ‘And 
now, Lord, behold _ 
their threaten- 
ings;’ not con- 


)found their per- 


sons, but behold 
their threuten- 
ings; and so they 
leave their case 
with the Lord, ta 
rightit forthem." 
—Gurnall, 


d Gerok, 


the prayer is 
answered 

a Ma. vii. 7; Is. 
Ixv. 24; Da. ix. 
21—28; Ac. ii. 2 
at. 


Po. iii. 8. 

“'They regarded 
themselves as 
one fam., with 
one heart and one 
soul, with com- 
mon needs, and 
joys, and suffers 
i " — Words 
worth. 

“Prayer moved 
the hand that 
moves the uni- 
verse.”—Gurnally 
ce F. Wagstaff. 


distribution 
of goods 


a Ac. 1 8. 
b1 Ti. L 4; Ia 
i. 52. 


Lack, to 


Du lack, laecka, 
want, defect, 


cGa, vi. 6,10; Ae 
vi. L. 


want, 


d Rev. R. Phlip. 


“The blood of 
our Lord was still 
warm, and their 
own faith young 
and fresh, when 
they did this; 
showing by their 
laying the money 
at the Apostles’ 
feet, that richoa 
are to be troddem 
upon,”—Jerome, 


_ man, sent for him, and gave him a liberal subscription.— Objection |« This ia the pe 
fe Christianity.—Agoland, a king of the Moors, having waged|eculiar blessed 


A.B, &1, 


_ mess of the 
Chursh, to con- 
quer, when it is 
injuriously 


under- 
stood, when it is 
eccused; to gain 
strength, when it 
fs most desert 
ed.”— Hi 


Barnabas 
sells his 
estate 


a@ There are un- 
reliable trads. of 
his later life, and 
anepistle bearing 
his name, which 
modern _ critics 
reject. This was 
regarded as ca- 
nonical so late as 


4th 
cent., 
found in some of 
the oldest MSS, 
of the N. T., as 
the Codex Sina- 
fticus. See Bible 


Lore, 13. 
o For Heb. use of 


faithful was a 
new instance of 
Apostolic 


“ . Churen’s 


Ananias and 
BSapphira 
“ The pious heart 


>| OWN. 


A072. (Cap. v.12 


pn IIIa 
war for a considerable time with Charles the Great, was induced 


as was the fashion of the day, to receive the Christian faith in 
order to obtain peace on more advantageous terms. For this 
purpose, he repaired to the French court with prodigious pomp; 


be and observing there a great number of poor men, who were fed 


and clothed by the emperor’s bounty, inquired who they were. 
The reply was, ‘‘ They are the servants of God.” ‘ What!” said 
the heathen prince, “‘ are the servants of the emperor so rich and 
fine, and the servants of God so poor and wretched? I did intend 
to be baptized, and become a Christian; but now I am resolved 
never to serve that God who keeps his servants no better.” 


86, 37. Barnabas,* uncle of Jo. Mk. (xii. 25), and aft. 
companion of Paul. son®.. consolation, see Gk., or son of 
exhortation [ii. 262]. The ‘Comforter,’ comfort by teaching. 
Cyprus, isle sixty m. off coast of Syria. Chittim, and Kittim, 
of O. T.; greatest length, one hundred and forty m.; breadth, 
fifty m. (Its cities, Salamis and Paphos, will be familiar.) land, 
prob. an estate in Cyprus. 

How every Christian is to become a Barnabas.—l. By deriving 
in faith true comfort from the Father of all mercies. Il. By 
willingly dispensing comfort in love: 1. With the mouth, by 
friendly exhortation; 2. With the hand, by brotherly gifts of 
love.° 

A real Christian.—You have often heard me mention my friend 
John Fuller, who supposed himself to be a lineal descendant of 
old Thomas Fuller, and felt a little innocent pride in so thinking; 
the only pride I ever saw in him. He is dead, and has carried 
with him out of the world as much true worth, I believe, as ever 
existed in any one heart of it. He was a genuine Christian, if 
ever there was one. As to the species, indeed, I rather think he 
would have been himself puzzled to say. ‘* Was be Episcopalian 
—Presbyterian—Calvinist—Arminian ?” I hear half a thousaud 
zealots say. I hardly know; but Iam sure he was a Christian, 
for he exhibited, in great perfection, all the principal “ para- 
doxes” of sentiment and conduct which Bacon represents as 
characteristic of one. He exercised an absolute faith ‘in the 
merits of Christ for salvation,” and yet was as much impelled to 
do ‘* good works ” as if he thought he could only be saved by his 

“He believed Christ could have no need for anything he 
could do, and yet made account that he relieved Christ in all his 


ig|@cts of charity ;’’ “he knew he could do nothing of himself, and 


yet he laboured to work out his own salvation.” ‘ He prayed 
and laboured or that which he was confident God meant to give.” 
He was full of gentleness, patience, charity ; and felt an especial 
pleasure in doing a kindness to those who had wronged him, and 
in giving a benefaction to a Christian who did not wear the out- 


ward costume he altogether approved. Now, if all that does not 
make a Christian, I know not what does.¢ 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1, 2. But, as contrasted with Barnabas and others. Ananiag 
(whom Jehovah has graciously given), Gk. form of Hananiah, 
Sapphira (sapphire, or more prob. fr. the Aramaic, beautiful), 


- 


‘His house. Il. Anxiety for the poor erring souls. 


pendeeene és, gore tg emagees does. 
ept.. part, mig ave kept all if he pleased. Th 
= 7 giving were voluntary. site ° : : 


it, may have aided in the deception. How oft. have wives| th 


possession, land (v. 8). 
selling 


- privy, she may have sug- 


gaa to good and holy acts. certain part, his sin lay in 
endeavour to palm off a part as the whole. 


And kept back 
and Sapphira—. 


of the price.—Consider concerning Ananias 
What happened to them?—they suddenly | tages. 


dropped down dead. II. When did it happen to them? III. Why 
did this happen to them? Because they had plotted to deceive 
the servant of God. IV. How did it happen to them ?—through 


covetousness.t—The sin of Ananias and Sapp 


hira.—I. Here isa 


particular state of things, mentioned at the close of the fourth 
chapter, very similar to what is mentioned at the close of the 
second. There is—1. The results of the first day of Pentecost; 
and—2, Those of the second. II. This state of things became a 
snare to Ananias and Sapphira, and led them into sin. I. Their 
punishment—1, Extreme; 2. Instantaneous. Learn: (1) There 
may be a principle in the ancient Church worth following; (2) 
The seriousness there is about a religious profession; (3) The 
honours of the Church even may become a temptation.> 

Conduct of Ananiaz.—Some writers of recent date, though pro- 
fessedly revering the Scriptures, have ventured upon the hazardous 


step of attempting to defend the p 
Ananias was actuated by 


prudent 


roceeding, on the ground that 
forethought. Suspecting that 


the zeal of the disciples would be but short-lived, he was provid- 
* ing for a time when he would be thrown upon his own ressurces. 


No convert, however, was obliged to sell his 


ssessions, and the 


severity was needfully exercised in the then circumstances of the 
Chureh. Attestation also was given to the Divinity of the Holy 


Ghost, 


which is so plainly expressed in vv. 3, 4. 


A commentator 


AD 


wholly devotes 
itself to God; bin 
© carnal ana 
hypocritical 
parts it with Ged 
and its own ples- 
sures and advan- 


scru- 
tiny religion 
makes.” — Lord © 


8. 


Capel. 


“Divine consola- . 


tion is so exceed- 
ing precious ea 
not to admit of 
@ rival in our 
hearts.”- Bernard. 


“I revere and 
admire rea] pro- 
bity, wherever I 
see it. Artifice, 
duplicity, and 
6, Leannot 
away with 
Transparency 
1 Phil.i 10, Gr.) 
in my opinion, 
the first and most 
valuable of all 
social virtues."= 
Toplady. 


@ Rev. J. Bolton, 


b Rev. T. Binney. 


“They begin 
with making 
falsehood appear 

th, and 


points out that the sin of the guilty pair was a complication of|like tru 
vainglory, covetousness, fraud, and impiety. A convincing proof 
was afforded, too, that the conduct of the Apostles in their ad- 
ministration of the money they had in charge was perfectly 
honourable. 


8, 4. Satan, father of lies, a liar fr. the beginning. lie.. 
Ghost,* i.c., to deceive the H. Spirit in the Apostles; or to strive 
against the Spirit which prompted him to give all. It.was the 
sin of yielding to this Satanic temptation to deceive. remained 
. - power, both the land and the price were his; and he might 
have given all, or part, or none. not.. men, i.¢., not so much, 
or not only to men. To deceive men a sin, yet a small matter 


comparatively.® 


Peter and Ananias.—A teacher dare not remain indifferent 
to the sins of his flock. I. Love to the Lord, and zeal for 


Il. Care 


for others who might thereby be offended and infected.—Anon.— 


Satan filling Ananias’ he 
eee not only to seize upon, 


art.—A terrifying warning—I. Of his 
but to fill, human, and even Christian, 


II. Of the guilt and responsibility of him who is thus led 
astray ; why has he filled thine heart? How can the devil lead 


astray 


Acting a lie.—Pope Sixtus, 
mess, and all the infirmities of age, 
sonelave. to. 


His name was Mon 


him who suffers himself to be led by Christ?—Anon. 
when cardinal, counterfeited sick- 


go well as to deceive the whole 
Both parties supposed that 


end with maki 
truth itself 
appear like falae- 
hood.” — Sren- 
stone. 


Peter 
reproves 
Ananias 


a Nu. xxx. 2; De, 
xxiii. 21; Eo v.& 
6 Ps, i. 4. 
* Greek ex 
pression Sp 
the power of re 
sistance to Satan, 
peal Paton ne 
ted ¢ 4, 
enich Ananiaa 
ought to have re- 
pelled; instead of 
that, he “put it 
in hia heart,” 
placed it there, 
where the springs 
of action are; and 
it passed out into 
an act,”—Alford, 
“While we were 
Satan’s we might 


give unte Satey 


/ 


a 


AD. 31. 


the things of 
Satan; serve him 
whose we were; 
but now, being 
God's purchase, 
we ought to give 
unto God ‘the 
things of God,’ 
serve Him whose 
we are.” — Dr 
le, 


death and 
burial of 
Ananias 


a Augustine. 


“Woe to the 
double mind! Of 
Gud's own they 
make a share. 
half to Him, half 
to the devil! In- 
dignant at such 
treatment, that 
the devil should 
be admitted to 
share, the Lord 
departs; and so 
the devil getsall.” 
—Augusiine. 


“That wh. Christ 
would not do, bec. 
oxecutions of 
Buch severity be- 
seemed not Him, 
who came to save 
and redeem the 
world by His suf- 
ferings, they, b 
their extraordi- 
mary power, 
struck Elymas 
and Ananius, the 
one blind, and the 
other dead” — 
Hooker 


Bapphira’s 
falsehood 
“Sin is usually 
seconded with 
sin; @ man sel- 
dom commits 
one sin, to please, 
but he commits 
another, to de- 
fend himself."— 
Dr. South. 


“ OCovetousness 
never lodged in 


4CTS. (Cap. v.56—-& 


jhe would not live a» year; and, on @ division for the vacant 


apostolic chair, he was elected. The moment he had won the 
desired power, he th sew away his crutches, and began to sing the 
Te Deum, with a much stronger voice than his electors had bar- 
gained for; and, instead of walking with a tottering step, he 
marched in their presence with a firm gait, and perfectly upright, 
On some one commenting on his sudden change, he replied, 
“While I was looking for the keys of St. Peter, it was ate 
to stoop; but, having found them, the case is -altered.”—Z. 
Maygoon 


5, 6. fell. . ghost, “Died by the visitation of God.” Perh. 
Pe. did not anticipate the judgment that fell upon the sin of A., 
though, in the case of his wife, he predicted her punishment. 
great .. things, nat. effect of so awful.an event. “God thus 
punished robbery of Himself.” wound up, in the clothes he 
wore. buried, at once; bec. of heat of climate and to avoid 
legal defilement. This burial was prob. hastened by the occas. 
of his death. ‘ 

The Holy Ghost, the same as God.—This great truth is proved — 
—I. Terribly, by the death of Ananias and Sapphira, who grieved 
Him. II. Blessedly, by the life of those who obey Him. God is 
not to be mecked. He has not ceased in the New Covenant to be 
a great and jealous God.—Anon. 

Parental falsehood.— Father tells wrong stories ; don’t he, 
Emery? Didn’t you hear him say to Mr. Ballard, yesterday 
morning, that he paid two hundred dollars for the new horse, 
when he told mother the night before it only cost him one 
hundred and twenty-five? And don’t you know he told him, too, 
he should be obliged to ask him sixty dollars per acre for that 
farm land, which was just what it cost him a year ago; when I 
saw father pay money for it, and know it was only forty? And 
then to shut us up here because I told him we came directly from 
school, when he happened to see us stopping by the wayside! 
Oh! didn’t he look stern when he said he would not haye any 
lying boys about him? I wanted to ask him why he told Mr. 
Welles, this morning, he was such a faithful friend to him, and 
would do anything to favour him, and then turn right around, 
the moment he was gone, and say he despised the man, and 
would not do him a good turn to save his life; and when mother 
remonstrated a little, he said, ‘Oh! policy, my dear: Mr. Welles 
is a man of influence.’” 


7, 8. three hours, during wh. time the burial of A. was pro- 
ceeding outside the town. came in, prob. expecting to meet her 
husband ard share, with him, in the thanks of the Apostles. 
tell .. much P naming the price wh. A. had named as the whole 
sum received. yea .. much, backing one lie with another. 

The sin of Sapphira considered as greater than that of Ananias. 
—I. She had longer time for consideration. If. Peter, by a yet 
more pointed question, gave her a much better opportunity for 
reflection, and for giving glory to God. III. She answered still mora 
shamelessly. IV. And is therefore obliged to listen more fully to 
her sentence, and to hear what had already happened to her hus- 


the heart alone.| band.¢ 


lf it find not, it 
will YY 


breed house 


Died by the visitation of God.—A poor woman in the work. 


at Milborne Port, being once charged with having stoley 


Sap. v. 9-13.) ACTS. aa 


some trivial article, which was missing, wished God micht strike AD. 31. 
her dumb, blind, and dead, if she knew anything of it. About 
six she ate her supper as well as usual—soon after, her speech 
faltered, her eyes closed, and before seven she was a breathless 
corpse, without any apparent cause. 


9—11. tempt,* to test. They supp. that even the H. Spirit! her death 
might be deceived. feet... door, he hears the sound of their|and burial 
approach. shall..out, he had read her husband's heart, and|a Ma. iv. 7. 
now, by the same Spirit, predicts her doom. straightway, | Wordsworth. 
immediately. young men, etc., the duty would nat. devolve on|«qhe —offenss 
the more active; perh. they had some special office in the|was a tempting, 
Church. great fear, the punishment of these is not a more tse Fos 
signal proof of God’s hatred of falsehood, than the sparing of BU) Holy Ghost; 
many liars is an evidence of His mercy. ; trial cf skill, 

Agreeing together to tempt the Spirit.— The marriage bond fear- dora = 
fully perverted when marriage is nothing more than—I. A fellow- aca b hier 
ship of goods and a business transaction to become rich, instead fraud.”--Zurrton. 
of a union of hearts inthe Lord; II. A union to serve the fiesh, | “How fully and 
instead of the Lord; III. A walking togcther to hell (it may be pig Bae Arh 
a hell on earth) or to eternal perdition, instead of mutual help to|recovery of 
heaven.¢ Peter, when ho. 

A lie sticks.—A little boy, to sell his paper, told a lie. The poy bah ee 
matter came up in the Sabbath-school. “ Would you tell a lie|reyt “to Judac 
for three cents?” asked a teacher Rig of Es boys. “No, doth censure Jue 
ma’am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. ‘‘ For ten cents? as; and he. tha 
“No, ma’am.” “Fora dollar? * No, ma’am.” “ For a thou- eg ood E 
sand dollars?” Dick was staggered. A thousand dollars looked | cath, doth strike 
big. Oh, would it not buy lots of things? While he was thinking, | those dead for a 
another boy cries out “ No ma’am,” behind him. “Why not ?” | He”—Light/oot, 
asked the teacher. ‘“‘ Because, when the thousand dollars are cl ageee 

me, and the things you've got with them are gone too, the lie| rrr so much, ag 

there all the sanie,” answered the boy. Ah, yes! That is 60. | when heattempta 
A lie sticks. Everything else may go, but that will stay, and you |to deceive God,” 
will have to carry it round with you, whether you will or not,;—“7 —, 
a hard and heavy load. ¢ Garok. 


; through. hands«. . Apostle, as instruments wh. | miracles are 

Shey moet | and vith wh. He aot all, i.e., the Apostles. | wrought 
porch, a place of public resort. They took the Gospel to the See ees 
people; what is our practice ? rest, unbelievers. durst, over- ay 18, 19; He, 
come by fear and religions awe. Those who demand miracles |i 9 4 
would do well to consider that the effect might be to alarm 88 |b Ao. iv. 21. 
well as convince ; repel as well as attract. magnified,’ looked|« an nature ber 
upon with wonder and awe ; praised, extolled. ss repr poe 

Phases of the young Church.—I. As an organ of restora pean tone tigre 
power: 1. Manifestly Divine; 2. Abundantly adequate. Il. As 


wicked neas."sse 
Bp. Hail, 


@ Rrevor, 


+, \{rom any power 
an institution differently affecting different men. In some it ft had im _isalt 
produced: 1. Revulsion ; 2. Admiration ; 3. Conversion.* ; Ausighig b anaae 
| The Apostles and the populace.—There appears 8 difficulty in| God ~ concurred 
the statement that of “the rest” none were willing to unite with | with the jisah at 
the disciples, while we are told also that many were “ added to the v4 Pa LOr, Mame 
Lord.” What is meant here by the rest? Doddridge explains it mie + 
thus: ‘“‘The people held them in distant admiration, and pre-|—~ a ee So 
sumed not in any false pretence to join them, if not truly | goth rather mag- 
eonverted to their religion. Yet many were, as we see thereafter, | nify His pesienve 


though not the bulk.” Beza thought that the rest (loipoi) re-|t0 the 


AD. 33. 


mankind.” — 
Abp. Tillotson. 


e Dr. Thomas. 
@ Biblical Trea- 
oury. 


a Rav. F.C. Cook. 


b Ma. xiv. 36; Ac, 
xix. 11, 12. 


c Hackett. 


“Now, too, if 
the life of teach- 
ers rivalled the 
Apostolic bear- 


did not, such life 

would suffice for 

the enlightening 

of those who 

behold it.”—Jsid. 
elusiot. 


d@ Gerok. 
e Card. Wiseman. 


“Sanctified 
afflictions 
spiritual 
motions,” — 
Mattos 


Apostles 
imprisoned 
@ Acc. to Jose- 
us, most of 
the higher class 
were, in his day, 
sceptics or Sad- 
; but the 


b Wordsworth. 


“This cast of the 
eye, the world 
learned of the 
devil, who, when 
himself. was 
fallen, could not 
abide that man 
should stand. 
Envy is execu- 
tloner to itself. 
Where 


earthly torments|as in cases of 


d| flies off, either: 1. Driven out, as in 
;|Sapphira; or 2. Kept at a distance,—as in the case of the Poe 


(Cap. v. 14-18, 


ferred to the powerful and malignant enemies who had 
threatened the Apostles. Lightfoot asserted that the word applies 
to the remainder of the hundred and twenty ; they did not pre- 
sume to put themselves upon an equal footing with the Apostles, 
—an ingenious, but scarcely creditable explanation. Doddridge 
shows that there is a close connection between the fact that 
believers were added to the Church, and the healing of the sick; 
they were brought “‘ into the streets,” or ‘in every street.’’4 


14—16.. women, first distinct mention of female converts. 
Prob. such were included in the gen. term—men (iv. 4). Some 
think that deaconesses were now first appointed.« insomuch, 
follows on fr. words people in v. 12, the intermediate words being 
parenthetical. beds, couches. couches, pallets, rugs, etc. 
shadow, simple faith owned of God.» vexed, troubled. un- 
clean, i.e., morally corrupt, utterly wicked.¢ 

The blessings of @ Divine sifting time in the Church.—I. The chaft 
the case of Ananias and 


who did not venture to join themselves to the believers. 

wheat remains behind: 1. ‘Purified in faith; 2. United in love.¢ 
Divine origin of Christianity—When you behold a majestia 
tree standing in the field, which has darted its roots far and deep into 
the earth, and spreads its branches wide around it, and produces, 
year after year, its store of leaves and flowers and fruits, you 
might as well imagine it to be the fashioning of man’s hands, an 
ingenious device and artifice of his, which he feeds and nourishes, 
as to suppose the same of the system I have described ; which, as 


ee you have seen, intwines its roots through all the shadowy institu- 
|tions of the elder dispensation, and, standing tall and erect in the 


midst of the new, defies the whirlwind and the lightning, the 
drought and scorching sun, bourgeoning widely, and, like the 
prophet’s vine, spreading its branches to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and gathering all mankind underneath its shade, and feed- 

ing them with the sweetest fruits of holiness.¢ ; 


17, 18. Then, hearing what little effect the threatening had 
to silence the Apostles. rose up, not necessarily fr. his seat, 
but roused by excitement. with him, in feeling towards the 
Apostles. Sadducees,* even these accepted as allies. Apostles, 
i.e., some of them; as Peter (v. 12). common prison, public 
prison. The more notorious was the evidence of the mir. of 
their release. ‘So the malice of the evil one was over-ruled for 
the glory of Christ.” 

The Apostles arrested and imprisoned by the Sanhedrim.—t. 
The cause of this persecution: 1. The success of the Apostles; 
2. Their own defeat. II. The attendant circumstances. III. 
The happy deliverance which soon followed. This stri y 
manifests: 1. The power of God; 2. The impotence of Hi 
enemies; 3. The care He takes of His friends.¢ 

Persecution in the name of religion—In 1551 it was =, 
that if any person was known to be present at any forms o 
prayer or ecclesiastical rites, other than those set forth in the Book 
of Common Prayer, he should suffer imprisonment for life. Under 
another Act, if they denied the queen’s (Klizabeth’s) supremacy, 


other|they were to suffer the pains of death, and forfeit their estates, 
Under another if 


high treason. those that 


_ Mary's time 


Sap. v. 19, 20.) 4cTs. 


were sixteen years of age went not to Church, they were to 
y @ penalty of £20 per month, or be imprisoned until they con- 
ned; and again, if you did not become a member of the Es- 
tablished Chureh, you dared not move more than five miles from 
por house. In 1581 it was enacted, “ that it shall be treason to 
reconciled to, or withdrawn to, the Romish religion,—aiders 
to suffer as for misprision of treason. A man marrying not 
according to the Church of England, could take no lands in right 
of his wife. A child educated in a Popish seminary could not 
inherit his estate or make a purchase.” These and other similar 
laws were enforced by the tolerant Protestant Church and State. 
They stood so late as the year 1791, when the 31st of George III. 
somewhat abated their severity. When the Act of Uniformity 
was passed in Charles the Second’s time, 2,000 of the Presby- 
terian clergymen resigned in one day, although many of them 
had been tempted by wealth andthe highest preferment. When 
the Society of Friends arose, they were persecuted with the most 
rancorous hatred: it was a system that cut at the roots of clerical 
influence, the craft was in danger, and the work of extermination 
commenced; their meeting houses were pulled down, and the 
materials sold; and when firm in their duty, they met on the 
ruins, they were attacked by the brutal soldiery, and old men, 
women, and children, indiscriminately slaughtered. Under 
the Act for finmg £20 for non-attendance at church, they were 
fined grievously, their houses were broken into, their property 
plundered and destroyed under the plea for seizing for tithes, 
church-rates, fines, &e, At Bristol, thirty-eight men paid fines for 
non-attendance at church for eleven months, £8,360 ; two of them 
paid £220; 111 men, for ncn-attendance for three months, paid 
£6,660, and forty of their wives, for the same time, paid £1,200; 
in all £16,440. The amount of property taken from the Society 
of Friends, from 1665 to 1833, is estimated at £1,192,820, besides 
the utter ruin of trade, and property wantonly destroyed in the 
collection. In London, the prisons were literally filled to suffoca- 
tion, where in 1662, twenty died, and seven more soon after their 
liberation, in consequence of their treatment ; in 1664, twenty-five 
more, and in 1665, fifty-two others. The same inhuman persecu- 


4 
aD. 2. 


die with men, 
this tollows them 
into hell. and 
shall there tor 
ture them eter- 
nally."—Bp. Hall, 


“Nothing more 
odious to a Jew, 
to this day, than 
a Christian.”= 
Farindon. 

ce J. H. Tasson. 

d Lowry. 

“Your pretended 
fear lest error 
shculd step in, ia 
like the man that 
would keep all 
the wine out of 
the country, lest 
men should be | 
drunk. It would 


be found an un- 
just and an un- 
wise jealousy to 
deny a man the 
liberty he hath 
by nature, upon 
@ supposition he 
may abuse it; 
when he doth 
abuse it, judge.” 
— Oliver Cromwell 
to the Scotch Mt 
nisters. 


“Be thou of them 
that are perse- 
cuted, ae of 
them that per 
secute.” — Tal. 


mudic Provorb. 


tions were practised throughout the kingdom, from which em 
perished.¢ ' 


an an. 


19, 20. angel, the Apos., who wrought such wonderful mirs. sighs: by 


among the people in pity to them, and to honour their Master, 
will not attempt a mir. to effect their own deliverance. God 


a Ac. xiL 7; xvi 
26; Hei 14. 


sends a messenger to them; as He had sent them to others.|, 5 
night, or. the end of it.» opened, and then closed (v. 28). Ag 


forth, the : 
“ go, fiy for your lives.’”” Continue 
Human condemnation reverse 


there, but restrained. 


our work. 
d by Divine acquittal. 


Lo, I am with 
this 


o..speak,° not|. wa x 97, 28, 


d Jo, vi. 68; xvit 
8; 1 Jo. v. 11; 


ou. 
life,¢ this new spiritual life; or this eternal life which the Sad-|Jo.i 4. 


ducees deny ;¢ or ‘‘ these words of life.” 


¢ Lightfoot. 


The activity and bafflement of | ars iat nig Pes The arrest and if Dr. Thomas. 


imprisonment of the Apostles. Their deliverance and com- 
mission. 1. Their deliverance; 2. Their commission—(1) The 
subject of it; (2) The scene; @) Its execution. I. T 
arraignment and defence (v. 27 and foll.)./ 


“Knowledge of 
our duties is the 


heir | most useful part 


of our philoso 


‘ hy,”— 
Honour of persecution.—One who was persecuted in Queen phy.”— Whately 


wrote thus: “A prisoner for Christ! What is this 


48 AOTS. (Cap. v. 21—28 
a 


AD, 32. for a poor worm! Such honour have not all His saints. Both 
oy the degrees which I took in the university have not set me se 
high as the honour of becoming a prisoner cf the Lord.” 

_ the Jewish 21—28. heard, obeyed at once. early,* Temple open to 
council and | traffickers, etc. ‘‘ Worship is oft. perf. in the synagogues at 
ety Jerus. bef. the sun appears above Olivet.”* but, while Apostles 
pi 1 thus employed. they..him, Sadducees (v. 17). senate, 
ae eldership. Men supposed to be venerable both for years and 


wisdom. officers, prob. some of Temple guard (v.26). sayings 
etc., handing in official report. shut .. safety, not like a weak 
place broken open by human violence. keepers . . doors, perh, 
they were ignorant of what had occurred. They may have been 
cast into a deep swoon. They would surely, otherwise, have told 
the officers. found.. within, imagine the utter consterna- 
tion of both officers and keepers. ' 

The empty prison.—Out of every persecution for Christ’s sake 
believers come forth more gloriously. I. Where He comes, there 
life bestirs itself. Il. But the enemy cannot see the life. 

He will put it in prison and im bonds. IV. Yet it will come forth 
more gloriously.4¢ 

Providential detiverance.—A company of Covenanters had been 
pursued by their persecutors until their strength was exhausted, 
Reaching a little hill which separated them from their pursuers, 
their leader said, ‘‘ Let us pray here ; for if the Lord hear not our 
prayer, and save us, we are all dead men.” He then prayed, 
“Twine them about the hill, O Lord! and cast the lap of 


Senate, a council 
of elders. L. sena- 
fus—senex, senis, 
old, an old man 
—seneo, to be old. 


¢ Ac. iv. 1. 


“I would ever 
wake with God; 
my first thoughts 
are for Him who 
hath made the 
night for rest and 
the day for tra- 
vail. éIf my 
heart be early 
seasoned with 
His presence, it 
will savour of 
Him all day 
alter.” —Ap. Hall, 


@ Gerok, 


cloak over puir old Saunde s and these puir things.” Before he 
C&S. Time. ‘had done speaking, a mif rose up pvt in the hill, and wrapped 
the devoted little band about like the very cloak of the Lord he 
had prayed for. In vain their enemies sought to find them; 
.|and, while they were wearying themselves in the effort, an order 
came which sent them on an errand in a different direction.¢ 
consterna- 24, 25. doubted . . grow, i.e., to what extent this evident 
tion of the {miracle would affect the public mind; and to what extent other 
priests mirs. might be added. then, while they were questioning, and 
2Pr.xxl.30. {debating what to do. came.. told, this @ new wonder. An 
b Laugbein. escape fr. prison without a flight. teaching,® etc., repeating the 
¢ Johnson. 


very act for wh. they were imprisoned. 


How the Lord is glorified in the joys and erings of His 
servants.—I. In the blessing wh. follaees their we “or. n ths 
sufferings which are mixed with their blessings. III. In the aid 
which He affords to His suffering servants.’ 

Evidences of Christianity—As to the Christian religion, besides 
the strong evidence which we have for it, there is a balance in ite 
favour from the number of great men who have been convinced 
of its truth after a serious consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, aman accustomed to examine evi- 
dence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but a 
man of the world, who certaizly had no bias on the side of reli- 

on. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infide 


“Truth is not 
man’s property, 
which he may 
keep to himself; 
it is confided to 
him as asteward, 
sand woe to him 
if he do not utter 
It, and give to it 
all the breadth of 
which he and it 
are capable," 
Dr. Mellor. 


1, and 
irm believer.¢ , and came to be a very 
the Apostles | 26—28. brought. . violence, did not handle them roughl 
perote the were not resisted by men who felt secure under the roteaiia a 


Goa. for.. people, but for wh., then, txsy would have used 


———— 


SP. V. 29-32) ACTS. 49 
an ee 
violence. lest, etc.,in order that they (i.¢., the officers) might 


not be stoned. this name, not needful to mention i me 
- known. filled . . doctrine,* concerning not only the eink tg eke 
tion, but unjustifiable death of Jesus. blood,* as of an innocent|°A° fii. 14, 18 

- Upon us,° as having guiltily put Him to death. ¢ Ma. xxvii. 25, 

The building of the Church.—How it is built by the Lord, by|“Asatreeon fire 
the protection which He affords it in the season of persecution Kindles a whole 
L He permits His enemies to rage, in order that the innocence| "st into 8 
of the persecuted may be manifested by the impure zeal of the ee, Pe 
persecators. Il. He clears the way to His servants, in order that| with the ite of 

their powerfal working may make manifest the weakness of their ahaa Pi ao 

eneanies. ate 8 a PE 
_ Apostolic boldness.—Philip, Bishop of Heraclea, in the begin- have flied it with 
ning of the fourth century, was dragged by the feet through ‘the| *#¢ light of truth 
streets, severely scourged. and then brought again to the governor ara pees sabe 
who charged him with obstinate rashness, in continuing dis- quien, Pave 
ebedient to the Imperial decr2zs; but he boldly replied, “ My|«The Apostl 
present behaviour is not the effect of rashness, but proceeds from| were. as one 
my love and fear of God, who made the world, and who will judge |! __ scattered 
the living and the dead, whose commands I dare not transgress. pec dage cides 2 
I have hitherto done my duty to the emperors, and am always per te the 
seady to comply with their just orders, according to the doctrine | world.”—Arehtp. 
of our Lord Christ, who bids us give both to Cesar and to God |" 
their due ; but I am obliged to prefer heaven to earth, and to obey | ¢ sto. 
God rather than man.” The governor, on hearing this speech, |‘Truth revealed 
sore pemed — gra on him to be burnt, which was ex-|‘0. ny. carries 
ecuted accordingly, and the martyr expired, singi raises to 8, 
SUR. See sated ok Ciuk Hance Ak She perc of tho Bartlin. |e 
lomew massacre, when the King of France sent his orders to the| science, that it 
commanders in the different provinces to massacre the Huguenots, | Usht, f° bs 
one of them returned him this answer: “In my district your is ey v4 
majesty has many brave soldiers, but no butchers.” It is pleasing| others.” — Dr. 
to add, that the humane and virtuous governor never felt any Owen. 

effects of the royal resentment. 

29-—32. Peter, speaking in name of rest. other, etc., who 

gave assent to what he said. we, etc.,* the council reminds the 
. Apostles of what they had straitly commanded, The Apostles 
repeat what they also had said before.» fathers, with whom the 
covenant was made; to whom the promises were given; noble 
ancestors of a degenerate race. hanged ..tree,¢ Hebraism. 
_ Prince,4 the Jews looked for royalty in the Messiah. Saviour,¢ 

they considered not His saving character. repentance, and the 
grace to exercise it. forgiveness, remission witnesses, and 
none shall hinder them fr. giving their testimony. 

Obedience to God, man’s paramount duty.—We ought to obey 
God rather than men—I. Because He is supreme; Il. Because 
Be is infinitely wise; III. Because He is perfectly good; IV. 
Because of the moral benefits producedJS 

Authority in matters of belief—I grant that proof, derived 
from the authority of man’s judgment, is not able to work that 
assurance, which doth grow by a stronger proof, and, therefore, 
though ten thousand general councils would set down one and the 
game definite sentence, concerning any point of religion what- 
soever, yet one demonstrative reason alleged, or one manifest 
testimony cited from the Word of God Himself to the contrary, 
gould not choose but over-weigh them all; inasmuch as for them delivered 


Vou. IL. » 


refusing 
silence, they 
preach Jesus 


a1 K, xxii. 143 
Da. vi. 10; iii 18, 


e¢ Ma. 1.21; xx.28; 
Lu, xxiv. 46—48; 
Ac. xiii. 38, 30; 
Ep. i. 7. 


“In these words 
they give them 
twofold rational 
evidence, which 
did manifest the 
undoubted truth 


A.D. 32. 


shing but what 
themse'ves were 
witnesses to, and 
wichal was de- 
clared to be true 
by the power of 
the Holy Ghost 
In the miracles 
which were 


lievers.”— Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 


f Evang. Pr. 
* g Hooker. 


Gamaliel’s 
advice 
@ Ac, xxii. 3. 


6 Christian trad. 
asserts that he 
was baptized b: 
Peter and Pa 
Jewish writers, 
more likely to be 
right, say he died 
@ Pharises, ab.18 
. bef. destr. of 
erus,” — 
foot. 
“Truth has had 
concealed and 
timorous friends, 
who, keeping 
their sentiments 
to themselves, or 
disclosing them 
only to a few, 


that a great num- 
ber of such exam- 


ples be 


historical 
instances 


ala tL 


a|tion had been made compulsory, 


ACTS. , (Cap. v.33—S7, 
to have been deceived, it is not impossible; it is, that demonstrative 
reason or testimony divine should deceive.s—A peculiar case.— 
Every Saturday evening Dr. Staughton appropriated to conversa 
tion with persons who were distressed on account of their sins. 
It was his joy to point the trembling sinner to Christ. He used 
to say his Saturday evening engagements were a sweet prelude to. 
the Sabbath. He had been stating, on one occasion, a number of 
encouraging considerations to the mind of a lady, which seemed 
to produce but little effect. They were all adapted to the casa 


of inquiring sinners; but she felt as if she had no part or lot in 
the matter. At length she said, “‘ Ah! sir, mine is a peculiat 
case.” His reply gave instant relief to her mind: “ And Christ 
is a peculiar Saviour :— 
; **¢ He will bestow on Jacob’s race 
Peculiar grace and glory too!’” 


83-35. cut .. heart, deeply enraged. took.. slay, con- 
sidered ou what pretext they might do so. Gamaliel (—recom- 
pense of God), teacher of Paul. “Doubtless the same with 
Rabban Gamaliel the aged, son of Simeon, and grandson of 
Hillel.””> heed .. yourselves, he even seems to have cared 
much more for the council than the Apostles. Yet it is true 
that men who would act unjustly, should take heed to themselves. 
The persecutor always injures himself more than others. (Here 
follows an outline of G.’s speech, in wh. he quotes examples of 
popular excitements, wh. came to nothing.) 

The speech of Gamaliel to the Sanhedrim.—I. Good oratory 
neutralised by a corrupt audience—l. The ability and position 
of the speaker; 2. The course he recommended; 3. The argument 
he employed; 4. The impression he produced. II. Culnable 
indifference justifying itself by plausible logic. III. A rule for 
testing systems by which the Divinity of Christianity is es- 
tablished. IV. An example of the unconquerable spirit of genuine 
religion—1. Their exultation in ignominious suffering ; 2, Their 
invincibility in prohibited labour.¢ 

Early Jewish schools.—Highty years be: : 
flourished throughout the length eae an “ae prc sng 

Whi i @ si 
term for “school” to be found before Ares certinity eee ee 
that time about a dozen in common usage. Here are a few of 
the innumerable popular sayings of the period, betokening the 
paramount importance which public instruction had assumed in 
the life of the nation: “Jerusalem was destroyed because the 


, | instruction of the young was neglected.” ‘The world is only 
saved by the breath of the school children.” * “ Even for the re« 


building of the Temple the schools must not be interrupted.” 
“Study is more meritorious than sacrifice.” “A scholar is 
greater than a prophet.” “You should revere the teacher even 
more than your father. The latter only brought you into this 
world, tho former indicates the way into the next. But blessed 
is the son who bas learnt from his father; he shall revere him 


both as his father and his master; and 
has instructed his gon.” 5 r; and blessed is the father who 


36, 37. before .. days, this is not the first instance of a 
popular commotion. Theudas, not certainly identified. A 
common name; and st a time when wsurrections were not 


ae: 


- 


Oap. v. 38-40.) ' acme. 61 
CL 
uncommon. This Theudas arose bef. the taxing « (ab. a.p. 7; see ii. AD. 32, 


23). number .. men, eic., which makes it still less prob. that mre i 
this was the T. named by Josephus ;* whose insurrec. occ. in time |” °°" “” ™ 
of Claudius, Fadus being Procurator, i.e., more than ten yrs. aft, | © Baus Zeller. 
this speech of Gamaliel, Some,* unwarrantably assuming that|¢ thorn, De 
this T. and that of Jos. are identical, deny the historical veracity LS ae mew, 
of Gamaliel; while others 4 charge Lu. with an historical error: : pee 
and he must, indeed, have committed an anachronism of more poe rpeh 
than thirty yrs. Eminent authorities¢ think that this T. was one| sen, Winer, &. 
of those unnamed disturbers, in the yr. of the death of Herod|ys See Hackett, 
the Great, whom Jos. passes over with a general allusion./ Judas Wordaneey —_ 
- - Galilee,¢ so called to dis. fr. another J. who lived ab. ten yrs. os eb a calle 18 
gbef. days..taxing, im time of Cyrenius.* perished, many| “a great chrono- 
of his followers were captured and erucifiedé dispersed, ad Sip diff. 
literally true.* . 
The false prophet and the true.—I. The former rises up of his| Zig" 80, *Ue, 
own accord as Theudas and Judas; the latter is raised up by God.| xviii. 1. 1. 
I. The former boasts himself to be somebody ; the latter does mee had ene 
not boast of himself, but gives glory to God III. The former|]in Galilee. Jos. 
draws away the people after him ; the latter leads souls to the| cells him the Ga- 
Lord. IV. The former falls from heaven as a wandering star— —_ Leettiars 
Theudas and Judas are slain, and their followers dispersed; the|34y7°* °”” 
latter will shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the|/ “1 mean that 
stars for ever and ever.! Apis (of Geliee, 
British tazation.—We can inform Jonathan what are the in-| Tocrie to revolt 
evitable consequences of being too fond of glory. Taxes upon|when Cyrenius 
every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or — — an 
is placed under the foot—taxes upon everything which it is plea-| 9¢° ol the celaies 
sant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, light,| jos, supra, 
and locomotion—taxes upon everything on earth, and the waters|; Josephus. 
under the earth—on everything that comes from abroad, or is |; strictly scon 
grown at home—taxes on the raw material—taxes on every fresh | rate, for they still 
value that is added to it by the industry of man—taxes on the ih a an 
sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores|si7, ond noto- 
him to health—onu the ermine which decorates the judge, and the | rionsagain under 
rope which hangs the criminal—on the poor man’s salt, and the eae wT a 
rich man’s spice—on the brass nails ef the coffin, and the ribands|(i as ar 
of the bride—at bed or ee eee hy we ha pay. fords. Jos. Ware, 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardless youth manages| ii. . 
his taxed hase, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road: and the| See F joodh so! 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per] joupnai of Sac. 
cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent.—flings himself Zit., Oct. 1850, 
back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent., and ex- thabadaig Woe Pe 
ires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license of one | Pin is sech, by 
Beiicel pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His} its ownlight. Ite 
whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. pe 9 ¥ Sot 
Besides the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in a yo phe aE 
the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to posterity en taxed | Coleridge. 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no 3 Gorok. 
more.” . Smith. 
- 88—40. and now, instructed by these examples. refrain, Lape will fost 
withhold, hold back. counsel.. work, scheme, enterprise. “i ee 
will. . nought,’ without your meddling will be thwarted by spaawitaa os 
Providence. be.. God, as the Apostles affirmed. ye.. it, it other, in Dio» 
overthrew them. lest, this refers back to “refrain... alone,” | n;sius of Haticar 
te. “refrain. Se eee ie tight... @md,° and not only | =s+sua, I think 
wr > 


A.D. 82. 


that History is 
Philosophy 
teaching by ex- 


; Is. 


ted with bones, 
or heavy in- 
dented circles of 
bronze, or termi- 
mated with 
hooks, in which 
case it was aptly 
called a scorpion. 
— Dict. of Ant. 
art. Flagrum, 
Punishment in- 
flicted on naked 
back; a single 
blow would 
sometimes lay 
the flesh open to 
the bone. ord 
scourge ==. excori- 
ate, flay. Paul 
was scourged 5 
times (2 Co. xi. 
24; ¢f. Ma, x..17). 
“Opinion is asa 
wheel, on which 
the greatest part 
of mankind are 
turned and 
wheeled about, 
till they fall off 
several ways into 
several evils, and 
do scarce touch 
the truth in the 
way. Opinion 
builds our 
thurch, chooseth 
our preacher, 
formeth our dis- 
sipline, frameth 
our gesture, 
measureth our 
prayers, metho- 
diseth our ser- 
mons,” — Farin- 
don. 


6 Beck. 
¢ Dr. R. W Ha- 
wiiton. 


‘| opposition 


4cTs [Oap. 7.38-40 


be defeated, but incur guilt, and suffer punishment. agreed, @ 
shrewd policy, but meee ee contempt for Chris- 
tianity. beaten, scourge ‘or whai i 

Gamaliel’s pen Bars, A convenient counsel for the spiritually 
idle, and for the politicians of the world. II. A true counsel in 
to senseless zeal. III. A half counsel when it concerns 
us to recognise, decide, and act at once; when the question is 
about our spiritual concerns.¢ 4 

The counsel of Gamaliel eaamined.—I. Let us examine the 


.|views wh. suggested, and the reasonings which supported, this 


judgment in its general form and infinence. The advice itself is 
not unexceptionable. Several objections may be taken to its 
principles and motives: 1. It p on & misconception of 
what belongs to different kinds of truth, and what may be their? 


:|operations; 2. It betrays an ignorance of the supports upon 


which Divine Revelation must be rested, and of the mediums by 
which it can only be received; 3. It evinces a temper of mind 
most timid and cowardly. IL. Let us proceed to inquire into the 
testimony of fact, and the experience of history, as to the applica- 
tion of these argumentative principles in the present instance. 
The progress and durability of Christianity convinceus that—l. It 
is “a counsel and work of God: (1) It must necessarily be a 
widely and rapidly extending cause; (2) Its progress is but the 
result of the continually repeated evidence involved in its earliest 
stage. 2. Opposition to it has always borne the mark of “ fight. 
ing against God.” 3. It “cannot be overthrown.” II. Let us 
now select those distinctive sentiments of Christianity wh. would 
have prevented the fallacies of such reasoning, and still enable us 
to correct its errors and supply its defects: 1. The credibility of 
this religion is at any given time capable of being brought to 
isstie; 2. It is itself a prediction of its own success; 3. It is con 
nected with an efficient and appropriate Divine agency; 4. I¢ 
demands a positive character of decision in all whom it recog. 
nises as its followers 

Divine origin of Christianity.—Christianity bears all the marks 
of a Divine original: it came down from heaven, and its gracious 
purpose is to carry us up thither. Its author is God; it was fore- 
told from the beginning, by prophecies, which grew clearer and 
brighter as they approached the period of their accomplishment. 
It was confirmed by miracles, which continued till the religion 
they illustrated was established. It was ratified by the blood of 
its author ; its doctrines are pure, sublime, consistent; its pre- 
cepts just and holy ; its worship is spiritual; its service reasonable, 
and rendered practicable by the offers of Divine aid to human 
weakness. It is sanctioned by the promise of eternal happiness 
to the faithful, and the threat of everlasting misery to the diso- 
bedient. It had no collusion with power, for power sought to 
crush it; it could not be in any league with the world, for it set 
out by declaring itself the enemy of the world; it reprobated its 
maxims, it showed the vanity of its glories, the danger of ita 
riches, the emptiness of its pleasures. This religion does not 
consist in external conformity to practices which, though right in 
themselves, may be adopted from human motives, and to answer 
secular purposes; itis not a religion of forms, and modes, and 
decencies; it is being transformed into the image of God; it is 
being like-minded with Christ; it is considering Him as ous 


Dap. vi. 14.) gers. 53 


sanctification, as well as our redemption; it is endeavouring to 
live to Him here, that we may live with Him hereafter.s 


41, 42. rejoicing,* in heart while suffering bodily pain. 
The, purple hieroglyphies carved upon their backs may be inter- 
— to signify: (1) The impotent malice of man ; (2) the heroic | Gpy 

ortitnde of the istian; (3) the sustaining grace of God. 

worthy .. shame, i.e., to be disgraced. for, on behalf of.|y 
daily .. Temple, stripes and threats did not silence them. 
teach, instruct in facts of Christ’s life and in His doctrine. 
preach, proclaim, dogmatically declare on basis of that instruc- 
tion. Jesus Christ,* see Gk., preaching the Christ Jesus; 
declaring Jesus—the Saviour, to be the true Messiah and King. 

The believer joyful in adversity.—I. The state of mind which 
these Apostles enjoyed in trial and persecution. They regarded 
persecution as: 1. For their Master’s glory; 2. For their own 
advancement and honour; 3. And because of this they rejoiced. 
Il. Let us account for this state of mind. The secret is, their 
aitachment to Christ. Improvement—1. Let us be thankful 
that we live in peaceful times; 2. Let us guard against a lifeless 
profession of Christ’s name; 3. Never let a tried Christian be 
discouraged, but let him rather go to his heavenly Father in ect ® Tencene 
earnest prayer.¢ eis ota es aie Sorat Za ~ 

Four classes in 8¢. tC) ‘ering.— ose obliged to ; 
suffer. II. Those willing to suffer. IL. Those able to suffer. | oe ae Nr ish 
IV. Those permitted to suffer.¢ it"—Dr. Barrow. 

The Christian in persecution.—Unless a grain of mustard seed be| a Rev, Z. Manner 
bruised, the extent of its virtue is never acknowledged. For without | tng. 
bruising it is insipid, but if it is bruised, it becomes hot, and it| « Hartmann. 
gives out all those pungent properties that were concealed in it.| y gregory, 
Thus every good man so long as he is not smitten, is regarded as 
insipid, and of slight account. But if ever the grinding of perse- 
cution crush him, instantly he gives forth all the warmth of his 
savour, and all that before appeared to be weak or contemp- 
tible is turned into godly fervour, and that which in peaceful 
times he had been glad to keep from view within his own bosom, 
he is driven by the force of tribulation to make known.J 


Pe. iv. 13, 16. 

6 “They were 
honoured by 
being dishonour. 
ed,and by earthly 
infamy acquired 
heavenly fame.” 
—Cook. 


¢10o, ff. 2; Ac, 
iv. 20; 2 Ti iv, 2 
“T love indeed to 
saffer; but I can. 
not tell whether 
I am worthy te 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


the first 
election of 
deacons 


at tables; for ta 
the Apostles,wha 
were ministerd 


kk 
eerie = 
the | applied 


: 
“a ' acme. {Oap. vi. 5 & 
al 
AD. 83, Ch. was to be ratified by the Apostles. give, devote. prayer, 

¢ 


o y & zg for guidance in, and blessing on our work: and 


Tod Adyou. Churches.f ; J 
@1TLi7 The first election of deacons.—Concerning this election we may 
4 consider—I. The reason for it: 1. The temporal necessities of 
Tee the poor members of the Church; 2. The absorbing work of the 
ee | Gospel ministry. IL The method of it: 1. The Church; 2. The 
<\, 18, 19; $7 Apostles, had their part each. III. The qualification for it: 1, 


. iv.| Unblemished reputation ; 2. Godliness ; 3. Practical sagacity. IV. 
Ro. xii|Tts result. “ And the Word,” etc.s 

The office of deacons.—On the whole it is to be concluded that 
the Apostles had hitherto committed secular matters to the 
younger and more active members of the Church, the young men 
of cap. v. 6—10, under their own immediate superintendence, with- 
out any official designation .or popular election. This worked 
well until a difficulty arose, when the seven (whose Greek names 
are given, as: their appointment was at the instance of the 
Hellenists) were elected by the whole, for the whole. That these 
were the officers known by Paul (1 Tim. iii. ; Phil. i. 1) as deacons 
may be inferred—(1) from general tradition; (2) from the use of 
the word “ ministration’? (deaconship) here, and “ serve ” 


“Luke does not 
term the men é:a- 
«évor, though we 
naveanapproach 
to that appella- 
tion in v. 2, In xxi. 
8, they are called 
‘theseven.’ Some 
of the ancient 
writers regarded’ 
them as the first 
deacons, others 
as entirely dis- 


tinct tromthem."| (deaconise) v. 1; (3) from the absence of any reason to the 
— contrary. At the same time—(1) these officers are never called 
g Dr. Thomas. deacons in the Acts; and (2) there is nothing in the Ep. to 
h Dr. Green. Tim. distinctly referring to secular administration.* 

seven 5, 6. chose, some think, that, of these seven, three wera 
peers, Hebs., three Gks., and the other a proselyte. Still all the names 
coer are Gk. Stephen (=crown), who soon won the crown of martyr- 


dom, and received the crown of life, being faithful unto death. 
full .. Ghost, as clear fr. his hist. Philip, of whom we read 
viii. 5 ff. ; xxi. 8. (The rest are not elsewhere named.) laid.. 
hands,? “a symbol of the impartation of the gifts and graces 
wh. they needed to qualify them for the office.” 

Wherein consists the freedom and power of a preacher in the 
evangelical ministry.—I. Our strength is prayer. I. Our 
authority, God’s Word. ILI. Our activity, not our own, but the 
work of God.—Harless. 

An eminent minister.—Mr. Fletcher was once offered the parish 
of Durham; but he rejected it, saying, “There is too much 
money, and too little labour.” He was then offered Madeley, 
with but half the salary; its vicar being glad to vacate it for 
Durham. Here Mr. Fletcher lived happily, and died blessed.— 
A zealous minister.—A prominent ministér, suffering with chronia 
disease, was advised by his physicians to give up his work to 
prolong his life. He was told that, ff he did so, he would live 
six years; if not, not more than three. He replied, “I prefer 
to live two or three years in doing some good, to living six in 
idleness.”—Dwarys and men.—* Nothing seems important to me,” 
says Mr. Cecil, “ but so far as it is connected with religion. 
The end—the cui bono ?—enters into my view of everything. 
Eiven the highest acta of the intellect become criminal trifling, 
when they occupy much of the time of a moral creature, and 


b Ac. vili. 17; xili. 
8; 1 Ti. iv. 14; v. 
22; 2 TLi.6. 


e Hackett. 


“Tf so much care 
was requisite in 
making pro- 
vision for this 
lower ministry, 
much greater 
must be employ- 
ed in making 
choice of priests, 
who have souls 
entrusted tu 
them.” —Clarius. 


“All our minis- 
tries es = 
preaching and 
praying; to these 
two are reducible 
all the ministries 
ecclesiastical, wh, 
are of Divine in- 
stitution.” — Bp. 
J. Taylor. 

“The ordination 


of the clergy is 
completed by two 


mathematics and music, and all such things, as trifles, it has 
been seduced and enslaved. Brainerd, and Grimshaw, and 
Fletcher, were men. Most of us are dwarfs.” 


especially of a minister. If the mind cannot feel and treat ~ 


- 
tt mtn, lz 


infidelity. He had some time before been engaged in a long 


Oap. vi. 715.) acts. 68 
ca ee 


7, 8. Word . . increased, the Apostles being liberated fr. 
other labours. number .. multiplied, peace restored within 
the Church, and outsiders the more attracted. company, mul- 
titude. priests, Gospel subdues bigotry, prejudice, etc., of the 
greatest enemies. faith, i.e., the true faith—the Gospel system. 
faith, Gk., grace; by Divine favour, the depository of Divine 
gifts. power, efficiency in the use of gifts 

The growth of the Word.—I. The general fact stated—the 
Same of the truth and the increase of the disciples. IL. 

ts particular illustration—the conversion of many of the priests to 
the faith: 1. The mercy; 2. The power, displayed in this event.4 

Consistency of prayer—tILord Bolingbroke once asked Lady 
Huntingdon how she reconciled prayer to God for particular 
blessings with absolute resignation to the Divine will. “ Very 
easily,” answered her ladyship; “just as if I were to offer a 

tition to a monarch, of whose kindness and wisdom I had the 

ighest opinion. In such a case, my language would be, I wish 
es to bestow on me such or such a favour; but your majesty 
ows better than I, how far it would be agreeable to you, or 
right in itself to grant my desire. I therefore content myself 


with humbly presenting my petition, and leave the event of it 
entirely to you.” 


9—11. Libertines,¢ libertine, Jewish freedmen of Ro. and 
Italy; descen. of some who had been carried away captive by 
Pompey (4.p. 63). Cyrenzans, efc., hence five dif. assemblies.> 
them .. Cilicia, among them was prob. Saul of Tarsus. re- 
sist, refute, gainsay. spirit, The Spirit. suborned,¢ privately 
bribed and tutored. blasphemous,/ in a judicial sense [i. 59, 
83, 149]. 

Se) The origin of dissensions—1l. Different views 
of doctrines or measures; 2. Personal offence; 8. Party spirit. 
IL. Their influence—1l. On the individual character; 2. On the 
Church; 3. On the world. I. The remedy. Christian—1. 
Huinility; 2. Faith; 3. Loves 

Disputation.—Mr. Grimshaw was once in company with a noble- 
man, who, unhappily, employed his talents in the service of 


over the world aa 
a Divine Revela- 


Ohristian 
churches be sup- 
ported there; but 
will always, more 
or less, so long 
as such churches 
sabsist; and 
therefore their 
subsistence ought 
to be provided 
for.”"—Bp. Butler. 
@ Le Faucheur. 


he is vice 
torious in 
debate 

a Some say thes 
the word = Jews 
fr.a place called 
Libertum, thej ex- 
istence of wh. is 
uncertain. 

b Rabbinical wri- 
ters say there 
were 480 syna- 
gogues in Jerus. 


¢ Ac, vii. 58. 


dLu xxi 15; Ex. — 
iv. 12; Is. liv. 17. 


Suborn, lit. to sup- 


dispute with two eminent divines, in which, as usual in such| ha 
eases, the victory was claimed by both sides. Meeting afterwards 
with Mr. G., he wished to draw him likewise into a dispute, but 
he declined it nearly in these words: “ My lord, if you needed 
information, I would gladly do my utmost to assist you; but the|e Ma. xxvi. 59. 
fault is not in your head, but in your heart, which can only be 
reached by a Divine power; I shall pray for you, but I cannot 
dispute with you.” His lordship, far from being offended, treated eee ee 
him with particular respect, and declared afterwards, that he was in Homtal 
more pleased and more struck by the freedom, firmness, and 
simplicity of his answer, than by anything he heard on the side | Barrow. 
“of his opponents. 


12—15. elders . . scribes, prob. members of the Sanhedrim. ne is toe 
false witnesses, men who put a wrong construction on the 
sense, if they did not falsely report the words themselves. holy ate saa 
place, Temple. Jesus..destroy, 8. may have ref. to His |\(y ender, caected 
predictions of the destr. of Jerus., ete delivered, by tongue|that Stephes 
andpen. looking .. him, expecting, doubtless, that he would be] taught that thé 


«hi 


68 acts [Cap. vit. 1-8 
——— aE ae 
jabashed by these charges. face. . angel,’ radiant with a 
preternatural lustre. 

The accusation of Stephen.—I. Its authors (v. 9). Il. Ita 
spirit—1. Their pride was mortified; 2. Their ire was kindled; 
3. Their determined opposition roused. III. Its subject,—alleged 


A.D, 33. 


Ohristian dispen- 
sation was supe- 
rior to that of 
Moses; that the 
Gospel was to 
supersede: Juda- 
ism, &c. “The 
falsehood con- 
sisted in the sub- 
stitution of their 
own inferences 
for Stephen's 


nesses; 2. The appearance of the accused before the council.— 
Dr. Thomas. 

Disputation.—“ An argument proposed with noise and bluster. 

ing may break the head and dismount the brain, but it never 

makes impression upon the understanding. Truth, like a gentle 

No age es shower, soaks through the ears and moistens the intellect.” 

Bie Gaports nt “Fiery disputants seem to mistrust their cause or their wit by 

words withapur-| fleeing for assistance to clamour and passion.” ‘‘In any contro- 

pose to beget @/ vergy, the instant we feel angry we have already ceased striving 

Non et ‘then s,|for the truth, and begun striving for ourselves.” “ Disagreement 

much as he who|is refreshing when two men lovingly desire to compare their 

reports me tolyiews to find out truth. Controversy is wretched when it is an 

pore fpoken! attempt to prove one another wrong. Therefore Christ would 

er . ° ee 

said."—Bp, Hop-|not argue with Pilate. Religious controversy does only harm: 

it destroys the humble inquiry after truth; it throws all the 

energies into an attempt to prove ourselves right. In that des- 

pairing spirit no man gets at truth: ‘the meek will He guide in 
judgment.’ 


ins. 
b Ex, xxx. 30; 2 
Oo. ii. 7,18; Ma 
vii. 2. 


x i 
oF. W. Robertson, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


his defence 1—3. are..soP é.c., what say you to this charge? men, all] 
—- present. brethren, to the spectators. fathers, members of 

as callof {the council. Mesopotamia,* i.e., the land betw. the rivers— 
_ abe the Tigris and Euphrates. before ..Charran,’ or Haran; 

@ wéoos, in the|i.e., when he lived in Ure and.. him,’ in Ur. get.. 
or worauxds,| country, this was the second call, wh. Stephen ref. to, to mark 


the import of the first. 

A general view of Stephen’s defence.—I. The source of his 
argument. It is drawn exclusively from the Jews’ sacred history. 
He secured their attention by giving them to understand: 1. 
‘That his faith in that history was as strong as theirs; 2. How 
thoroughly conversant he was with their history. II. The point 
of his argument. III. The application: 1. The vile character he 
gives them; 2. The crimes he charges upon them.¢ 

A casket of promises.—Where is thy casket of promises? 
Bring it out. Open the jar of jewels. Pour out the golden 
ingot, stamped with the image and superscription of heaven's 
King. Count over the diamonds that flash in thy hand like stars. 
Compute the worth of that single jewel, “ Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive;” or that other ruby, ‘ All things shall work together for 
good to them that love God.” Bring forth that royal Kohinoor. 
“He that believeth shall be saved.” Then remember who it is 
that gave them, and to what an unworthy sinner, and tell me if 
they are not “ exceeding great and precious.” When Omsar onea 
gave ® man a great reward, he exclaimed, “ This is too great a 
gift for me to receive.” “But,” said Omsar, “it is not too great 
| 2 gift for me to give.” So the smallest promise in thy casket ir 


Orassus was de- 
feated and killed 
by the Parthians. 


e).G6. x1, SI. 
* Some’ identify 
Ur with the mod, 
Urfa—the Edessa 
of the Gks. But 
Urfa is prob. a 
corruption of the 
Syriac Urhot, and 
if so, the connec. 
betw. Ur and 
Urfa is destroy- 
od.” —Hackett. 


d@ Ge xiil; He 
xL 8. 
«Dr. Thomas, 


blasphemy. IV. Its weakness—l. The mode of procuring wit: 


— 


eres Le 
Bh ie | 


= Oap. vil. 4—7.1 407. 


too much for thee to deserve; yet the most magnificent promise 
is not too great for the King of kings to bestow. God scorns to 
act meanly and stingily by His children; and how must He scorn 
us often when we put Him off with such contemptible stinginess 
of deeds or donations lf 


4, 5. out.. Chaldwans, wh. therefore did not include 
Haran. Ane. iimits of Chaldwa cannot be defined. when.. 
dead, Terah died at Haran,t aged 205. Abraham was 75 yrs. 
old when he Jeft.o Hence eran was 180 when A. was born. 
Although not the /jirst-born, he is named first bec. of his histo- 
rical importance. gave him,@ in his life-time. inheri- 
tance, real property. possession, and by faith, A. received it 
for his posterity. when .. child, and A. believed it should be 
2. dwelling-place for his descendants. 

No inheritance therein.—“ The earth is not the inheritance of 
God’s children; their lot is not in this world; they are here only 
lodgers.”’—Quesnel. ‘*He to whom God is all, has possession 
enough, though he possesses not a foot-breadth. Faith has its 
inheritance in the invisible world, and possesses the future 
already in the present.”—Gerok. 

The riches of the promises.—The promises of God are to the 
believer an inexhaustible mine of wealth. Happy is it for him if 
he knows how to search out their secret veins, and enrich himself 
with their hid treasures! They are an armoury, containing all 
manner of offensive and defensive weapons. Blessed is he who 
has learned to enter into the sacred arsenal, to put on the breast- 
plate and the helmet, and to lay his hand to the spear and to the 
sword! They are a surgery in which the believer will find all 
manner of restoratives and blessed elixirs; nor lacks there an 
ointment for every wound, a cordial for every faintness, a remedy 
for every disease. 
pharmacy, and knoweth how to lay hold on the healing virtues of 
the promisesof God! The promises are to the Christian a store- 
house of food. They are as the granaries which Joseph built in 
Egypt, or as the golden pot wherein the manna was preserved. 
- Blessed is he who can take the five barley-loaves and fishes of 

promise, and break them till his five thousand necessities shall 

all be supplied, and he is able to gather up basketsful of frag- 
ments !¢ 


‘ 


6,7. that ..land,* te., Egypt. 400 years,’ in round 
numbers. This period covers the time fr. A.’s arrival in Canaan 
to the giving of the Law:¢ called, prob., the period of the sojourn 
fr. the chief event. judge, and afflict with judgments. serve 
.. place,“ Horeb, app. by 8. to Canaan; bee. the worship of the 
desert was the begin. of the service. . 

The foot-prints of Abraham, the father of the faithful, a shining 
example for all believing pilgrims.—We see in this —Z. The 
sacrifice and trial of faith; II. The patience and obedience of 
faith ; III. The reward and blessing of faith.¢ 

Inconsistency of persecution.—Persecution, for conscience’ sake, 
is every way inconsistent: 1. It is founded on an absurb suppo- 
sition that one man has a right to judge for another in matters of 
religion; 2. It is evidently epposite to that fundamental prin- 
ciple oi morality, that we should do to others as we could reason. 
ably desire thay ahould do to us; 3. It is by no means calculated 


the obedience 
of Abram 
a Ge. xi. 82, 


6 Ge. xii. 4 


e Taghtfoot i, 
666, shows that 
some Jewish 
writersallow that 
A was the 
youngest son of 
Terah, And on 
this view Usher 
founds his system 
of chronology. 
fe Pe 
on the i 

83, 200. “— 


d Ge, xiii, 15; xv. 
8,18; xvii. 18, 


“He that hath 


conduct,”— 
Burkitt, 


“The promises 
of God have 
never borrowed 
help from moral 
probabilities.” — 


Blessed is he who.is well skilled in heavenly | 4?- S/o 


e Spurgeon. 


the bond: 
peedicedes 


a Ge. xv. 13. 
6 Ex. xii. 40. 


¢ Ga, iil. 17 Thia 
allows 2 ya, 
for sojourn in 
Egypt. For Isaac 
was born 25 yrs, 
aft. arriv. in O., 
and was 60 yrs, 
old at b. of Jacob, 
who was 130 yrs. 
old when he went 
into Egypt (430— 


(25 + 60+ 180)}—0 

215).. The L. 
. xii. 40) and 
(Ant. & 


A.D. 33, 


Iv. 2) follow this 
ealculation; 80 
also Usher. 
d Ex. iii. 12. 


@ Gerok. 
¥ Doddridge. 


Joseph is 
sold through 
onuvy 

a Ge. xvii. 9—11; 
xxi 2—4; xv. 26; 
xxix, 81; Ro. iv. 


11. 

Patriarch, chief 
father; Gk. patri- 
archés — pu/lér, 
father; archos, 
chief. 


“He that envieth 
maketh another 
man’s virtue his 
vice, and another 
man’s happiness 
his torment; 
whereas, he that 
rejoiceth at the 
prosperity of 
another, is par- 
taker of the 
same.”"—Palmer. 


e Anon. 
T Pasca. 


“We ought to 
be guarded 
against every ap- 
poarance of envy, 
as a passion that 
always implies 
inferiority, 
wherever it re- 
sides,” —Pliny. 


the famine 


e Ge. xli. 54; 
xlvil. 13. 


Dearth, dearness, 
high price; caused 
by scarcity, 
famine. 


b By the Gks. the 
name China was 
anc. given to 
the whole region 
botw. the Jordar 


) oF 


(Cap. vil. 8-18 


to answer the end which its patrons profess to intend by it; 4 
It evidently tends to produce a great deal of mischief and confu- 
sion in the world; 5. The Christian religion must, humanly 
speaking, be not only obstructed but destroyed, should persecuting 
principles universally prevail ; 6. Persecution isso far from being 
required, or encouraged by the Gospel, that it is most directly 


contrary to many of its precepts, and, indeed, to the whole 
of it. 


40f8. 


8—10. covenant, dispensation based upon the rite.* and 
80, etc., children were born and the rite observed. patriarchs, 
the chief fathers of the nation. The sons of Jacob. envy,' 
envious of their bro’s. place in their fa.’s favour. sold.. 
Egypt,° strictly, to the Midianites, who carried him into Egypt. 
God. . him,¢ honouring and protecting His servant. favour, 
with the king. wisdom, the instrument with wh. he won royal 
favour as an interpreter of dreams; and aft. as councillor and 
administrator of affairs. house, palace. Joseph was exalted 
to office of vizier. 3 

Joseph,.his affictions and advancement.—l. His afflictions—t. 
Their cause: (1) The envy of the patriarchs; (2) The adulterous 
desires of Potiphar’s wife; (3) The ungrateful forgetfulness of 
Pharaoh’s cup-bearer. 2. In what they consisted: (1) Incivilities 
of his brethren; (2) Loss of liberty; (3) Exile from home; (4) 
False accusation and imprisonment. II. His advancement—l. 
God was with him; 2. God delivered him out of all his afflictions ; 
3. God gave him favour and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh; 4. 
Pharaoh made him governor over Egypt and all his house.¢ 

Jesus Christ, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved of his father, 
and by him sent to visit his brethren, is the innocent person, 
whom his brethren sold for a few pieces of silver, and who, by 
this means, became their Lord and Saviour,—nay, the Saviour of 
strangers, and of the whole world; which had not happened, but 
for this plot of destroying him, this act of rejecting him and ex- 
posing him for sale. Consider in both examples, the same fortune 
and the same innocence: Joseph in the prison between two 
criminals, Jesus on the cross between two thieves; Joseph 
foretells deliverance to one of his companions and death to the 
other from the same omens, Jesus Christ saves one companion 
and deserts the other after the same crimes. Joseph could 
barely foretell ; Jesus Christ, by His own action, performs what 
He had foretold. Joseph requests the person who should be 
delivered to be mindful of him in his glory; the person saved 


by Jesus Christ entreats his deliverer to ‘remember him, when 
He came into His kingdom.” J 


11—18. dearth, famine. Chanaan,> Canaan. affliction, 
sorrow, hardship, sickness. sustenance, support of life, food. 
corn..Egypt, garnered by Joseph’s care. fathers,¢ the 
patriarchs. made known,‘ he made himself known, or they 
would not have known him (ill. case of Jesus discov. Himself te 
the needy penitent sinner). 

Joseph a type of Jesus.—I. In his condition of humiliation. The 
one as wel] as the other—1. His father’s beloved son, but Hig 
brethren’s derision and offence: 2. Conscious from childhood of 
His future greatness, but coming to glory only through sufferings; 3, 
Hated by His own, suld into the hands of sinners, falsely accused, 


——— 


Osp. vil. 14-16.) 407m. 


tte 
_ anjustly condemned. II. In His condition of exaltation, Jesus 
as well as Joseph—1. Crowned with honour after aaatk od 
suffering, and placed for a blessing over a famishing people; 2. 
ain ating oe by * yr who once denied and per- 

ie war Wi i 

cong pe pap cng your 0 kindness those who 
_ Supply in famine.—While St. Nicholas was Bishop of Myra, the 
and province were desolated by a dreadful famine; and he 
was told that certain ships laden with wheat had arrived in the port 
of Myra. He went, therefore, and required of the captains of 
these vessels that they should give him out of each a hundred 
_ hogsheads of wheat for the relief of his people; but they an- 
ere salle oar se do = ae for the wheat was measured 
a, and we m eliver it into the gran h 
4 a, And St. Nicholas said, " elon 
i come to pass, by the grace of God, that, when you dis- 
_ charge your cargo, there shall be found no diminution.” aie the 
men believed him; and, when they arrived in Constantinople, they 
found exactly the same quantity that they had received at Alex- 
andria. the meantime, St. Nicholas distributed the corn to 


the people according to their wants; and it was miraculously |G. 


““Do as I have ordered you:| doublings, 


AD. 33. 
and Mediterra 
nean up to Sidon, 
Sustenance, that 
wh. sustains, or 
holds up. 


é Ge. xlii. 1—3, 
d Ge. xlv. 4, 16. 


“What a laby- 
rinth is in the 
story of Joseph! 
able to convert a 
stoic. Surely 
thera are, in 
every man’s life, 
certain rubs, 
and 
wrenches, which 
pass for awhile 
as the effects of 
chance, but at 
last, well ex- 
amined, prove 
the mere hand of 

od.” — Sir 7. 


“multiplied in his hands, so that they had not only enough to eat, | Brown, 


but sufficient to sow their lands for the following year. 


14—16. threescore .. souls, i.c., sizty-siz (Ge. xlvi. 26); 
Jacob, Joseph, Manasseh, Ephraim=seventy (Ge. xlvi. 27). 
Stephen adds to these Machir (- of Manasseh), Galeed (s. of 
Machir), Sutalaim, Taam (ss. of Ephraim), and Edome (s. of 
Sutalaim), or seventy-five in all. Out of this small begin. grew 
the great nation of the Hebs. Sychem,’ 0. T. Shechem, and 
Sichem, now Nabdlous, or Nablis, fr. Neapolis (Flavia Neapolis, 
the birth-place of Justin Martyr, prob. built by Vespasian). 
Almost two m. to the E. is a small vill., Baléta, where Jos.’s 
tomb is sup. to be. Jerome speaks of the sepulchres of the twelve 
patriarchs as being there in his day.4 Abraham,¢ who bought 
the cave of Machpelah. “It has never been shown, nor ever can 
be, that A. did not purchase @ plot of ground at Sichem”’s (see 
Bonar’s Land of Promise, 90). 


The House of Israel.— Gen. xlvi. 27; Deu. x. 22; of.-Actes vii. | 5 


14. Hovsz or Israzz=70 souls without the wives, viz.—lI. 
Children of Leah: (1) Reuben, and 4 sons=5; (2) Simeon, and 6 
sons=7; (3) Levi,and 3 sons=4; (4) Judah, and 5 sons (of whom 
2 were dead), and 2 grandsons=6; (5) Issachar, and 4 sons=5; 
(6) Zebulun, and 3 sons=4 [Dinah=1]. I. Children of Zilpah, 
reckoned as Leah’s: (7) Gad, and 7 sons=8; (8) Asher, and 4 
sons, 1 daughter, and 2 grandsons=8, III. @ Joseph, see under; 
(10) Benjamin, and 19 sons=11. IV. ildren of Bilbah, 
reckoned as Rachel’s: (11) Dan, and 1 son=2; (12) Naphtali, 
and 4 sons=5. Total of those that ‘“‘came with Jacob into 
Egypt,” 66; to these add Jacob, Joseph, and 2 sons=4. Total, 
70. These are the numbers of the Hebrew text, but the LXX. 
complete the genealogy by adding the children of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, who of course ranked with those of sons of Jacob. 
These were 5 in number. 
the LXX., the version commonly used, 
discussion 


lenistic Jews, with whom his "1h 


Fg 


e Mrs. Jameson, 


tne death of 
the 


Nu. xxvi. 28—37; 
1 Ch. vii. 14—20. 


6To this day 
there is a trad. 
at §. to the effect 
that Jos. was 
buried there, “in 
wh, by a singular 
coincidence, 
Jews and Sama 
ritavs, Christians 
and Mohamuined- 


iii.109; Land and 
Book, 470. 


ce Jos, xxiv. 32. 


d Jos. Ant. 4. 8, 2, 
states they were 
buried in Hebron. 


e “Itis plain that 
@ mistake has 
been made in the 
name of A.; thia 
ont e, there. 

ore, minet be cor- 
rected. '— Calvin 


Ge. 1. 13; Ex 
xiii. 19; Jos, xxiv 
82, 


Stephen (Acts vii. 14) naturally quotes| > Wordsworth, 
the Hel-| . ayo 


60 


A.D. 33. 
the bondage 
in Egypt 
a Ex, i. 7, 20. 
b Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson. 
c Ex.i 8 9. 
d Ge. xv. 13; Ex. 
L 10, 22. 
e Ex. i. 12, 
“And have not 
our dissensions, 
or rather our re- 
jecting those 


overtures which 
God, by men of 


healing spirits 
hath offered 
for peace, 


been the cause 
why mercy has 
fled so fast from 
us, and we left to 
groan under 
those miseries, 
that are upon us 
at this day? And 
who knows how 
long?” —Gurnall, 


6 “It descr. an 
ideal beauty,such 
as God recog- 
nises.”-Cook. The 
beauty of Moses 
was a cherished 
trad. among the 
Jews.—Jos. Ant. 
ii 9.7. 


¢e Ex, if 2, 3, 10, 


“ Asif Egypt had 
been no less a 
nursery for their 
improvement 
thana workhouss 
fortheir exercise; 
no less a mother 
to multiply them, 
than a step- 
mother to vex 
and oppress 
them."— Dr. Lit- 
tleton, 


“God's mercies 
are not before the 
hour,norafterthe 


ACT2. (Gap. vil. 17—21. 


17—19. time..nigh, i.e, of its fulfilment. grew, in 
power, as the effect. multiplied,* numbers the cause of power. 
'till.. king, said® to be Amosis, or Ames, first of 18th dynasty. 
which .. Joseph,¢ and did not recognise any existing claim 
of Joseph’s people. subtilly,¢ craftily. A crooked policy wh. 
overreached itself. evil entreated, unkindly, cruelly treated. 
cast .. live, cast into the river. The subtlety seems to lie in 
the object rather than the method. The destr. of males would 
have destr. the nation, by absorption of the females—prob. as 
slaves—into Egyptian population. ~ 

The exposing of the Hebrew children—To the same catego: 
belong—I. The young children of the Israelites in Egypt; IL. 
The children of Bethlehem murdered by Herod; III. The young 
martyrs of later times, who perished during the persecutions of 
the Church.J 

Common ingratitude-——The crop once failed, and famine 
threatened the people. This gave rise to general complaints, 
both in town and country; so that two men rarely met without 
manifesting their despondency, and expressing themselves io 
most unbecoming terms. Gotthold thereupon observed: “I am 
now sensible of the truth of the proverb, which says, that, if God 
were to be so complacent as to carry us on His back to Rome, we 
would not thank Him for His pains, if He did not also set us down 
upon an easy chair. How comes it to pass, that, in the present 
dearth, there are so few who thankfully refiect upon the rich and 
plentiful seasons of which we have had so long a succession? I 
cannot recollect of having then heard nearly so much praise and 
thanksgiving for the abundance of the Divine blessing, as I now 
hear complaints on account of its deficiency.” 


20, 21. exceeding fair, lit. beautiful bef. God. nourished 
.. three months, till concealment was no longer possible. took 
.. up, adopted. Infanticide was com. among the anes. Ifa father 
meant to rear a child, he took it up to his bosom as a sign that his 
heart cherished it. 

Moses, the deliverer of his people, and Christ the Redeemer of the 
World.—I. Wherein Moses resembles Christ: 1. Both accredited 
by God—(1) By a wonderful deliverance in infancy; (2) By their 
silent ripening for their great mission; (3) By their solemn call 
to office; (4) By the rich manifestation of the Spirit and of 
power; (5) By the deliverances wrought out by them; (6) By the 
judgments inflicted on an ungrateful and disobedient people. 2. 
Both denied and rejected by their nation. II. Wherein Christ is 
superior to Mceses: 1. Moses redeems from bodily, Christ from 


spiritual bondage; 2. Moses redeems Israel, Christ mankind; 3. - 
Moses effects a temporal, Christ an eternal redemption; 4. Moses — 


acts ds a servant, Christ as the Lord. 

Preservation'of Moses.— Josephus tells us that the name of the 
princess who preserved Moses was Thermutis. He adds, that the 
child grew up surpassingly beautiful; ‘so charming, that those 
persons who met him in the road would turn back to gaze after 
him; and people working by the wayside would leave what they 
were about to stand and admire him.’ It is worth while to note 
that nothing is said in the Old Testament about the personal 
beauty of Moses. Our Bible authorities for this fact are Stephen (Ac. 


hour; but at the| Vii. 20) and Paul (Heb. xi. 23), with whom Josephus here accords. 


jour.’ 


"Bp. Halt.| The introduction of the child Moses to Pharaoh is thus related by 


a 


. 


_ perkaps be accepted as an illustration of Stephen’s words. He 


‘the Egyptians to take it. Moses, however, determined upon this 


Dap. vil. 22, 23.) ACTS, 61 


the Jewish historian. Thermutis led him to Pharaoh, her father, 
and said, ‘I have brought a child who is of a heavenly form, and 
of a generous mind; and as I have received him in a wonderful 
manner from the bounty of the river, I have thought proper to 
adopt him for my son, and the heir of thy kingdom.’ On this the 
king took the child in his arms and caressed him, putting the 
royal crown playfully upon Moses’ head. But the little boy 
seized the diadem, threw it to the ground, and playfully trampled 
upon it. This made Pharaoh grave, as he fancied it to be a bad 
sign for the kingdom. Others standing by, prophesied that the 

ild was born to bring evil upon Egypt, and advised that he 
should be put to death. But Thermutis snatched her favourite 
away, and Pharaoh, out of love to his daughter, disregarded the 
cruel advice,—t God Himself, whose providence protected Moses, 
inclining the king to spare him.’ "— Bibl. Treas. 

22, 23. Moses=drawn out of the water, or prob. as having 
an Egyptian origin—water-saved. learned, versed, skilled. 
wisdom,* “ mainly, nat. philosophy, medicine, mathematics.’ 
mighty. . words, wise in counsel, not eloquent. deeds, 
miracles, and administration of affairs. full..old, prime of 
life, mind with mature vigour. When fr. age and position he 
might have ambitiously aimed at supreme power in Egypt. 
Visited, he remembered his low estate; a true patriot, mindful 
of his nation; a real man, sympathising with his suffering 
brethren. ‘ 

The training of Moses, an at ge td of how God prepares His 
chosen instrumente.—I. By great dangers and mighty deliver- 
ances. II. By human instruction and Divine humiliation. II. By 
the experience of the world and quiet intercourse with one’s own 
heart. IV. By deep humiliations and high proofs of favour.4 

Moses in Egypt.—‘‘ Stephen expressly states that Moses was 
‘mighty in words and in deeds,’ while yet among the Egyptians. 
What these ‘deeds’ may have been does not appear from the 
history in Exodus; but Josephus tells a curious story, which may 


AD. 33. 


“Beauty, if given 
to God, is indeed 
a talent, not to ba 
despised; itadds 
@ grace to our 
actions, & lustre 
to our virtues 
and eloquence te 
our words; but 
if it be not dedi- 
cated to the ser- 
vice of God, it 
becomesa deadly 
poison, both ta 
ourselves and 


he visits his 
brethren 


@ Lu. xxiv. 196 
De. xviii. 18 


& Alford. 
ce Ex. iv. 10, 


“Amongst other 
acts of God's pro- 
vidence and wise 
economy of all 
things, there is 
not one more ob 
servable than tha 
succession of His 

urch, and dis- 
pensation of His 
most precious 
gifts attending 
it. Youshall not, 
in any age, find 
the flourishing of 
learning severed 
from the profes 
sion of religion; 
and the propo 
sition shall be 


says that the king of Ethiopia (the country we now call Abyssinia) 
invaded the dominions of Pharaoh with a great army, and 

alarmed the Egyptians, that to save themselves they begged 
Moses to become their leader. He consented, and ‘marched 
against the Ethiopians at the head of a large force. In this 
march he proved his wisdom in a very remarkable way. One road 
to the place where the king of Ethiopia was encamped was 
by the river Nile, but this was a long way round. Another route, 
very much shorter, led through a desert so infested by serpents 
and other venomous reptiles, that it was thought impossible for 


granted, without 
exception. God's 
people were ak 
ways the learned 
est part of the 
world,”-Dr. Hame 
mond. 


a Gerok, 


‘ The children of 
God are in their 
underage here: 
all their time 
they arechildren, 
and have their 
frailties and 
childish follies: 
and __ therefore 
though they are 
not always under 
the stroke of the 
rod, for that they 
were not able ta 
endure, yet they 


ath, and to destroy the reptiles, took with him large numbers of 
ibises, birds that abound in Egypt, and destroy the snakes and 
reptiles so busily, that the people think them sent by God him- 
self to keep the country clear of these noxious creatures, and in 
old times would put any person to death who killed one, even by 
accident. These birds the army of Moses carried in large crates, 
or cages, as far as the desert, when they were let tly, and soon 
cleared the way for the troops to advance in safety. Thus the 
Egyptians were enabled to come up with the Ethiopians long 
before they were expected, and to conquer them easily. The 


62 407s. (Cap. vd. 24-98 
ed 


AD. 33, story adds, that Moses, with his soldiers, pursued them as far aa 
Saba, a royal city of Ethiopia; that here he married the daughter 
of the king, and returned in peace and triumph to Egypt. 


are under the 
discipline and 
use of the rod all 


their time.”=— ound in Numb. xii. 1, where it is stated that Moses had 


ces married an Ethiopian woman. The Bible does not give her name, 

¢ Bibl. Treas. =| oy say when he married her. Josephus calls her Tharbis. Some 

: commentators, however, identify her with Zipporah (on not very 

sufficient grounds), and regard the whole account of the Ethio- 

pian expedition as an unfounded legend, framed originally to 

account for the above passage.”’¢ t 

ays an 24,25. suffer wrong, wronged; injured, i.e., by blows, 

Betas oppressed, en cing lit., exhausted, worn-out. smcte.. 

a ue i 1E12, A Egyptian, and killed him. supposed .. understood, prob. 
“The history 0} 


Moses _ supplies 
us with an in- 
stance of a proud 
and rash spirit, 
tamed down to 
an extreme gen- 


fr. his curious history, of wh. they may have heard. God, whe 


intimated this purpose by providential deliverance and training. 
Retribution The Emperor Kaung-hi, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Chinese monarchs, in one of his visits to the pro- 


tleness of deport-| Vinces, having retired a little way from his attendants, perceived 
ment."— J. H./an old man weeping bitterly. ‘‘ What do you weep for?” said 
Newman, 


the emperor. ‘ My lord,” replied the old man, who did not 


pie snoee hee know the person of his sovereign, “‘ I had only one son, in whom 


ungrateful they 
were to their 
benefactor; for, 
just as in the for- 
mer _ instance, 
they were saved 
by the injured 
Joseph, so here 
again they were 


port of my family; a Tartar mandarin has torn him from me. 
I am now deprived of every assistance, and know not where to 
seek relief; for how can a feeble old man like me obtain justice 
against a powerful man!” ‘Your son will be restored,” said 
the emperor, without making himself known. ‘“ Conduct me to 
the house of the mandarin who has been guilty of this act of vio- 
lence.” The old man obeyed, and after having travelled two 
hours, they arrived at the mandarin’s house, who little expected 
such a visit. The emperor immediately condemned him to lose 
his head; and this sentence was executed upon the spot. The 
emperor, then turning towards the old man, with a grave tone 


“The resistance 
he here met with, 
may have after- 
wards induced 
him to decline the 


addressed him: ‘I appoint you to the office of the criminal 
a coe whom I have now put to death; be careful to discharge the duties — 
Bengel. of it with more moderation than your predecessor, lest yourself 
b become an example to others.” 
he reproves 26—28. shewed, appeared, unexpectedly, aft. the act of 
abe agp aey preceding day. His very appearance indicated a purpose. It 
@ 


were more nat. that he should hide than appear. strove, their 
bondage embittered by internal strife. sirs, respectful address ; 
not lordly contempt. brethren, reason for union. 


“When a © pas- 


he.. 
Esckheneoue wrong, the stronger of the two, with inflamed passion, flushed 
the meek man, 


with conquest. thrust .. away, just as, long years after, Jesus 
was despised and rejected by his countrymen. who.. us? 


who indeed, and what a people to judge and rule, even with the 
highest sending. wilt i 


\ ilt . . kill, etc., conscience owns his desert: 
gratitude does not rejoice in one oppressor less. 


y8|_ Disagreements of Christians.—The following is told of two stanch 
Scotch Presbyterians. Johnny Morton, a keen burgher, and 

Andrew Gebbie, a decided anti-burgher, both lived in the same 
wronged thee?! house, but at opposite ends; and it was the bargain that eacn 
Be bravely re-|should keep his own side of the house well thatched. , 


ere 
oe 


ay ae coincidence with part of the narrative of Josephus isto 
be 


had so miraculously preserved him. by..them, God having - 


all my hopes were centred, and who might have become the sup- — 


—ooO 


Gap. vil. 30-33.) 4072. 

dispute about the 9 of their kirks, and cially the 
offensive clause in P ag grew hot, the two alates » Srsoe 
to speak to cach other. But one day they happened to be on the 
roof at the same time, each repairing the thatch in the slope of 
the roof on his own side; and, when they had worked up to the 
top, there they were face to face. They couldn’t flee: so at last 
Andrew took off his cap, and, scratching his head, said, “ Johnny, 
you and me, I think, ha’e been very foolish to dispute as we ha’e 
done, concerning Christ’s will aboot our kirks, until we ha’e clean 
forgot his will aboot ourselves ; and so we ha’e fought sae bitterly 
for what we ca’ the truth, that it has ended in spite. Whatever's 
wrang, it’s perfectly certain that it never can be right to be 
uncivil, unneighbourly, unkind, in fac’, tae hate ane anither. 
Na, na! that’s the Deevil’s wark, and no God’s. Noo it strikes 
me, that maybe it’s wi’ the kirk as wi’ this house,—ye’re working 
on a’e side, and me on the t’ither; but, if we only do our work 
weel, we will meet at the tap at last. Gie’s your hand, auld 
neighbor!” And so they shook hands, and were the best of 
friends ever after.* ; 


29, 30. fled, both fr. his brethren and Egypt. saying, 
word. Madian,¢ Midian (strife), a district of the Sinaitic pen- 
insula. begat, having mar. Zipporah (“he had better, haply, 
have mar. to a quartan ague’’),’ the dau. of Jethro< (or Reuel). 
two sons, Gershom, and Eliezer. forty .. expired, Moses’ 
life consisted of three periods of 40 years ea.f wilderness.. 
Sina, Sinai, the name of one peak in a range called Horeb.s 
angel..Lord, whom the fathers’ suppose was the second 
pers. of the Trinity. flame.. bush,‘ flame=sym. of afiliction, 
etc., bush=sym. of God’s people kept in the fire. 

The burning bush.—A sign and type—I. Of Israel, as in Egypt it 
resembled a degenerate and wild thorn-he dge, burning but not yet 
consumed in the glow of the brick-kiln, and in the heat of trial; II. 
Of the Messiah, according to His human lowliness (a thorn-bush) 
and Divine glory (the flame in the bush) inseparable in one 

(the bush not consumed); Ill. Of the Christian Church, 
fn its significant cross-form, constant trial, and indestructible 
powers of life. This bush has now burned for nearly 2000 years, 
and yet we have never seen its ashes.’ 


AD. 8% 


venged. Slight i 
and the work is 
begun ; forgive it, 
and it is finished, 
He is below him- 
self, that is not 
above an injury.” 


—F. Quaries. 


“Remember, that 
in every quarrel 
the person who 
has been the least 
to blame is gene- 
rally the most 
readyto be recon- 
ciled, and try 
your heart by this 
rule.”- 7, Boudler. 


6 Dr, Macleod. 


he flies to 
Midian 

a Ex. ii. 15. 

6 Trapp, who 
adds, “Ji is not 
ill te marry, but 
good to be wary, 
lest we make 
shipwreck in the 
haven.” 

ce Ex. ii, 21. 

d Ex. ii 22, 

e Ex. xviii, 3,4 


J (1) in Pharaoh’s 
lace, (2) in 
idjian, (3) in go- 

vernment of Is- 

raeL He died at . 

age of 120 yrs. 
e. xxxiv, 7. 

g Robinson. Bib. 

Res. i, 177, 

h Hilary, Augus. 


The Church before the Reformation.— Where did your Church| Hieronym, An 


lurk, in what cave of the earth slept she, for so many hundreds 


bros. 
i Ex, ii, 4; Mal 


of years together, before the birth of Martin Luther?” Théyiti. 1, 
reply is, that she lurked beneath the folds of that garment of ce ae re 


many oolours, which in the hands of superstition had woven and 


know, that undér 


embellished for her, and wherewith she was fantastically encum-|the former dis- 


bered and disguised. She slept in that cavern of enchantment, 
where costly odours and intoxicating fumes were floating around 
to overpower her sense, 
a voice was heard to cry, Sleep no more. 2 
, like a strong man refreshed, and shook herself from the dust 
ages. Then did she cast aside the gorgeous “ leadings ” which 


pensation, all the 
saints of God 


; . +) were on an equal 
and to suspend her faculties; till, at last, | footing of accep- 
And then she started |tance 


with 
Christians of tha 
present time 2) 
Jerome, 


her, and stood before the world, » sacred form of bright- i oaok 


ness and of purity.' 


81, 82. wondered .. sight, his 
lain it. A bush on fire, yet unconsumed. 
hence this angel, so called was Jehovah Himself. I 


hilosophy could not ex-|the burning 
? ; aioe .. Lord,| bush 
.+God,|% Hence % & 


A.D. 38. 
argued that the 
Revealer under 
old dispen. is 
identical with the 
Logos of the new, 
See Smith's Scrip, 
Test. to Messiah 
1. 482 fF; Heng- 
stenberg's Christo- 
lagy i. 107. 


b Ma. xxii. 81; 
He. xi. 16. 


e Ex. iii.6; gi 1 
K. xix. 13. 

“Every good and 
holy desire, 
though it lack 
the form, hath, 
notwithstanding, 
in itself the sub- 
stance, and with 
God the force of 
prayer; Who re- 
gardeth the 
very moanings, 
groans, and sighs 
of the heart of 

."— Hooker. 


ad Mathew. 


“There is ao 
beauty in the 
name appropria- 
ted by the Saxon 
nations to the 
Deity, unequal- 
led, except by 
His most vene- 
rated Hebrew 
appellation, 
They call Him 


i “ The 
Good.” Theseme 
word thus signi- 
fying the Deity, 
and. His most 
endearing quati- 
ty.” —Twrne 


receives 


is 
commission 
@ Mk, vi. 9; Ac. 
xii. 8 


6 The sandals 
worn by Israel- 
ites were prob. 
similar tothose of 
Egyptians, of wh. 
8 ens have 

preserved, 


“ACTS. 


ete., the true and living> God [i. 163]. trembled, reverence, 
fear, awe. durst.. behold, he hid his face.¢ 

Moses trembled.—l. He trembled—1. Not from slavish fear; 
2. But from pious humility. Il. The filial fear and reverence for 
God will be an incentive always to speak and act as—l. Before 
God; 2. In God; 3. From God.—Anon.—The fear of Moses.— 
It was—I. Holy—1. He knew that this was the work of his God; 
2. And knowing it, he acknowledged it by a reverential fear. IL. 
Humble—1. By this fear he owns his inferiority; 2. And shows 
that he is not ashamed to own it. III. Religious.—Anon. 

A present God.—There is something in the thought of being 
surrounded, even upon earth, by the Majesty on High, that gives 
a peculiar elevation and serenity of soul. To be assured in the 
loneliest hour of unknown or neglected sorrow, that every sigh 
ascends to the eternal Throne, and every secret. prayer can be 
heard in heaven; to feel that, in every act of conscious rectitude, 
the heart can appeal, amidst all the contradictions of sinners, to 
One. who seeth not as man seeth, produces a peace which the 
world can never give. Feeling itself, like Enoch walking with 
God, the heart perceives a spirituality and purity in every joy, a 
mercy and a balm in every sorrow, and, exalted above. the intru- 
sions of an intermeddling world, has its “‘ conversation in heayen.”’4 
The Christian idea of God.—A Jew entered a Persian temple, 
and saw there the sacred fire. He said to the priest, “ How, do 
you worship fire?”—‘“ Not the fire: it is to us an emblem of the 
sun and of his animating light,”’ said the priest. Then asked the 
Jew, ** Do you adore the sun as a deity? Do you not know that 
he also is a creature of the Almighty?” The priest answered, 
that the sun was to them only an emblem of the invisible light 
which preserves all things. The Israelite continued, ‘ Does your 
nation distinguish the image from the original? They call the 
sun their god, and kneel betore the earthly flame. You dazzle 
the eye of the body, but darken that of the mind; in presenting 
to them the terrestrial light, you take from them the celestial, * 
The Persian asked, ‘‘ How do you name the Supreme Being?” 
— We call Him Jehova Adonai; that is, the Lord who was, who 
is, and shall be.”»—‘‘ Your word is great and glorious; but it is 
terrible,” said the Persian. A Christian approaching said, * We 
call Him Abba, Father.” Then the Gentile and the Jew regarded 
each other with surprise, and said, ‘‘ Your word is the nearest 
and the highest; but who gives you courage to call the Eternal 
thus ?””»—“ The Father himself,” said the Christian, who then 
expounded to them the plan of redemption. Then they believed, 
and lifted up their eyes to heaven, saying, “Father, dear 
Father;” and joined hands, and called each other brethren.— 
Krummacher. 


83, 34. shoes, sandals [i. 15], wh. word occurs 

_A. V.,7 shoes? being used instead. place... ground,¢ Jewish 
priests went barefoot in Tabernacle and Temple. To this day, not 
enter Turkish mosques, save with naked feet. seen.. seen, 
Hebraism, lit. ‘seeing, I saw “intense inspection and. considera- 
tion. Note the steps—seen—neard—come down. come, fear not, 
approach, hearken, obey. send thee, an old man of 80 yrs. 

gypt, the place of their bondage, and their training. 

Put off thy shoes.—An exhortation to put off earthly stains and 
conceited pride in the presence of the Lord. I. For ministers in 


only twice 


pin 


Jap. vil. 85, 36.) 


_— Pad 
“\ 


ACTS. 


the study and in the pulpit. II. For hearers in their church- 
going and at worship.—The greater our need, the nearer is God.— 


I. He sees the sufferings of His people. 


Il. He hears the sighs 


65 
A.D. 83% 


Some were 
woven of palm- 


of believers. III. He comes down at the proper time. IV. j lea 3 
sends out His servants.—Gerok. epee. Me ee 


Co 


mpassion of God.—This is the infinite greatness of His 


_merey and love, whereby He relieves the miseries of His people. 
_ This perfection of Jehovah is conspicuously displayed in the gift 


of His Son; the revelations of His will 


; the bounties of His 


providence; the exercise of His patience; the promise of His 
mercy; the manifestation of His presence; and the provision of 


everlasting 


life.—C. Buck. 


35, 36. refused, rejected, denied. deliverer,« @k., re- 
deemer. hand..angel,® power of angel. wonders, prodi- 
gies. signs, lessons of instruction, seals of commission, A 


true miracle is both a marvel and a sign. E 


plagues. Red Sea, at the Exodus. wilderness,¢ the quails, 
manna, water fr. rock, etc. 
Moses basely denied by his people.—Thus is the world—I. So 


blind to 


the manifestations of the Divine glory; Il. So un- 


_grateful for the proofs of the Divine compassicn; III. So 
thoughtless before the judgments of the Divine holiness. ? 

Glory of the miracles of Christ.—The Divine authority of the 
yewish lawgiver was chiefly seen and heard in thunderings and 
lightnings, great plagues and fearful judgments—in the darkened 


air, and 


the flashing firmament, and the corrupted waters, and 


the divided sea, and the rending earth, and the devouring fire, 
and lamenting families, and armies overwhelmed, and terror- 
stricken nations ; so that most emphatically does the sacred his- 
torian, in summing up the character of Moses as a worker of 
miracles, declare that none ever equalled him ‘in all that 
mighty hand, and in all that great terror which he showed in the 


land of Egypt, and in the sight of all Israel.” 
Saviour’s miracles, upon the other hand, is of a different kind, |¢ 


The glory of our 


and better suited to the genius of His dispensation. He gave, 
indeed, abundant testimony that it was not for want of power He 
did not signalise His mission by signs and wonders in the style of 
those performed by Moses,—when, for example, over His cross 
the sky was shrouded with a pall of funereal darkness, while 
fierce earthquakes tore the flinty rocks, and the temple-veil was 
rent asunder by an unseen hand, and the buried dead arose and 
mingled once more, mysterious visitants, among the haunts of 


works was of another and more benignant kind. 


But the characteristic tone of the Redeemer’s marvellous 


The Mighty 


Man of wonders, by whom came grace and truth, “ went about 


doing good.” 


attended all His steps. 


Consolation and joy, and bright-eyed health, 
Mercy went before His face; and at His 


heavenly smile diseases vanished, pain expired, fear ceased to 
quiver, sorrow dried her tearful countenance, the broken, heart 


made whole. ‘* When the ear heard” Him, “ then it blessed” 


Him; ‘‘and when the eye saw” Him, ‘it gave witness unto” 
Him. He “ was eyes to the blind, and feet,” was He “to the 
lame.” ‘The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon ” Him, and He “ made the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” — 
Patterson. 


Vou. Iii. 


E 


gypt, the ten a 


stalks, ete; 
others of leather. 
They were oft. 
lined with cloth, 
on wh, the fig. of 
& captive was 
painted, ill, the 
idea of treading 
enemies under 


b Ex. xiv.19; Na 
xx. 16, 


ec Ex. vii. 19; xi. 
36; see Class and 
Desk, O. T. 106. 

d Ex. xiv.10—31; 
Class amd Desk, 


Moses 

his hand, was an 
infallible sign to 
the Israelites 


self; and there- 


God's impotency, 
could not suspect 
in his tongue, 
God's veracity.” 
Pearson. 


bears and Hons, 
but with lice and 
frogs.” — Chrysos- 


J Gerok. 

“As thrashing 
separates the 
corn from the 
chaff, so does af- 
fliction urify 
virtue. 


ee, ton 


AD. 88 
the predicted 
prophet 

a@ De. xviii. 15-18. 


6 Ac, iti. 22. 

¢ Ma, xvil. & 

@ He 11, 2; & 
1—3. 


¢ Ex. xix. 8, 17. 
fRo. iii. 3. 


Oracle, ae an- 
swer spoken Or 
uttered by the 
gods. L. oraculum 


—oro, to speak— 


“It were better 
to have no opi- 
nion of God at 
all than such an 
opinion as is un- 
worthy of Him; 
for the one is un- 
belief, the other 
is contumely: 
and certainly su- 
perstition is the 
reproach of the 
Deity.”—Bacon, 


idolatry of 
the Israelites 


a Ex. xxxii; 1K. 
xii, 23—30. 
Mummies of ani- 
mals 60 wor- 
shipped are oft, 
Jound in the cata- 
combs of Egypt. 

6 Ex. xxxii. 5 

¢ De. xvii. 2, 3,5; 
Je. xix. 13, Pe 
ixxxi 12. ’ 
a Le, xviii. 21; 
xx. 2—5; 1 K. xi, 
¥; 2K. xxiii. 10; 
Je. xx. 


3 
4.3% 


* 
i] . 


acts. [Oap. vil. 87-42% 


87—40. prophet, etc.,e Stephen clearly implied that Christ 
was that phy as also did Peter. him. . hear,* as the 
last messenger [i. 154, 337] ; confirming, fulfilling, exp 
all previous messages of law and prophecy. This, Moses. he 
.. fathers, acting as mediator¢ betw. them and God; hence a 
type of Christ. church . . wilderness, true, believing Israelites 
formed a Church even there. lively, living; and, but for sin, 
life-imparting. oracles,/ words, utterances, Divine communica- 
tions. hearts. . Egypt, not to its bondage, but ite worship; as 
seen fr. next v. gods..us, to guide, protect. Moses, who 
was receiving the law in Sinai at the time. not..him,9 tn 
was @ mere excuse. They took advantage of his absence ta 
accomp. their hearts’ desire. < 

The law of God, a living word.—I. It is living in itself, an 
efflux of the living God; a law giving life, not killing and oppress- 
ing, but regulating and forming. IL. In a state of sin, it, indeed, 
at first proves itself as killing; it reveals spiritual, and threatens 
eternal death; but even there it is not dead, but living, a burning 
flame, and as a piercing sword. III. In a state of grace it has 
become living and embodied in Christ, the Revealer and Falfiller 
of the law.’ 

The weakness of idols.—A little boy, who lived in the house of 
a heathen, one day took a stick, and broke all his images, except 
the largest, into the hands of which he put the stick. When the 
man discovered it, he was furious, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Who has done 
this?” ‘ Perhaps,” said the boy, “the big idol has been beating 
his little brothers.” ‘ Nonsense!” said the man. ‘ Don’t talk 
such stuff asthat! Do you think I’m a fool? You know as well 
as Ido that the thing cannot even raise its hand. It was you, 
you little rascal! It was you! And, to pay you for your labour 
of wickedness, I'll beat you to death with the same stick.” And, 
seizing the stick, he approached him, ‘ But,” said the boy, 
gently, “ how can you trust to a god so weak that a child’s hand 
can destroy him? Do you suppose that, if he can’t take care of 
himself or his companions, he can of you and the world, let alone 
making you?”? The heathen stopped to think; for it was a new 
idea. Then he broke his great idol, and went and kneeled down 
to pray to the true God, and called him ‘* My Father.” 


41—48. made, prob. of plates of gold on a wooden or clay 
base. calf,*in imifation of Apis, at Memphis; or Mnevis, at 
Heliopolis. sacrifice, they professed to be worshipping God 
under this symbol.» rejoiced, held a festive celebration. host 
. - heaven,° heavenly bodies. A form of worship called Sabaism, 
fr. Heb. Tzabha, “a host.” bock .. prophets, i.., the twelve 
minor prophets, reckoned one book by the Jews. Moloch ¢ (the 
ruler), acc. to Rabbins, hollow image of brass, with heed of ox and 
members of human body.¢ ‘star . . Remphan, i.e., the star-God. 
An image like a star. carry ..Babylon,/ hence the political 
degradation of thenation was a punishment for idolatry. 

Remove you beyond Babylon.—I. The doom here pronouneed 
on the ungrateful Jews—1. Terrible; 2. Rendered more bitter to 
them because it was fulfilled by a professedly heathen nation ; 
8. Perfectly just, and, compared with the greatness of their sins 
merciful. II. The way in which it was fulfilled (refer to history 
of Captivity). III. The object God had in view in thus punish- 
fag His ehosen people. Learn: (1) God’s pationce does not 


always last; (2) ‘When His anger is aroused, an awful sentence is 
_ passed ; (3) Christ is the only Rock to whom we ean fly to escape 
this dooms 
Human sacrifices in Ancient Britain.—Maurice, in his “ Indian 
Antiquities,” refers thus to the worship practised by the British 
Druids. The pen of history trembles to relate the baleful orgies 
which their frantic superstition celebrated, when, enclosing men, 
women, and children, in one vast wicker image, in the form of a 
man, and filling it with every kind of combustibles, they set fire 


AD. 33, 

elt was hollow, 
and heated from 
below; the chil 
dren to be sacris 
ficed being placed 
in its arms, while 
drums were 
beaten to drown 
their cries, 


to the huge Colossus. While the dreadful holocaust was offering |/ Am. v. 26, 27. 


to their sanguinary gods, the groans and shrieks of the consum- 
ing victims were drowned amidst shouts of barbarous triumph, 
and the air was rent, asin the Syrian temple of old, with martial 
music, Religion shudders at such a perversion of its names and 
tites, humanity turns with horror from the guilty scene. Such 
were our ancestors. To us much has been given, and of us much 
will be required.— Worship.—It is reported of the King of Morocco 
_that he told the English ambassador in King John’s time, that he 
had lately read St. Paul’s Epistles, which he liked so well, that 
were he to choose his religion he would embrace Christianity ; 
but, saith he, every one ought to die in the faith wherein he was 
born. So it is with many amongst us; they are persuaded they 
ought, are resolved they will, live and die in those customs and 
ways wherein they- were born; and so they may do—nay, so they 
must do—provided that such customs and forms, whereunto they 
seem to be so fast glued, be according to the pattern in the 
mount, the revealed will of God; but it is to be feared that such 
are more addicted to customs than Scriptures, choosing rather to 
follow what bath been, though never so absurd and irregular, than 
consider what should be, though never so orthodox and uniform. 


44—46,. tabernacle, a tent specially prepared and set apart 
for religions purposes. witness, or, of the testimony,* or law, 
wh., bec. it testifies the Divine will, is termed a testimony. 
fashion,” or pattern. _Moses did not originate, but reproduced 
acc. to pattern; and even that was an image, type, shadow of 
things to come. Jesus, i.e., Joshua.4 Gentiles,¢ old tribes 
in Canaan. unto.. David, i.¢., the tab. was brought in and 
retained to his time. desired,/etc., but was not permitted to 
accom. his wish. 

David and Solomon, types of Christ.—I. David, a type of 
Christ in the state of humiliation, in which He provided the 
store of His merits for the building of the Church. . Solomon, 
a type of the exalted Christ, as He constructed and finished the 
bnildimg of Fis Chureh, with that which He had won in bloody 
contlict.9 . 

Revelation limited.—But it may be further asked, why this 
revelation should have been communicated to the Jews alone, 
and other nations not allowed to partake of its benefits? Now, 
to this we have no right to expect an answer, further than as an 
answer is furnished by observation on the whole course of Divine 
providence. We might quite as well ask, why one nation enjoys 
a better climate than another? why among men there are native 
differences of talent and disposition ? why oue man is made to live 
under » government which oppresses his mind, and another 
ander social influences which give all its faculties free scope and 
excitement ? why one man’s religious interests are made from the 

E2 


“Tdolatry is the 
religious worship 
men pay to anys 
thing, which is 
not the true God, 
but in a way dif. 
fering from that 
prescribed in His 
ord.” — 


netus. 
g Anon, 


“It is a gentle 
and affectionate 
thought, that, in 
immeasurable 
height above us, 
st our first birt 

the. wreath ol 
love was woven 
with sparkling 
stars for flows 
era.” —Coleridga, 


bernaculum, dim, 
of taberna,a hut, 


a Nu. ix. 15. 


exxxil. 1—6. 


“Neither Miriam, 
that is, the pro- 
phets, nor Aaron, 
the priests, nor 
Moses, the deli- 
verer of the Law, 
but Joshua, that 
is. Jesus Christ, 
was able to lead 
God’s people inte 
the promised 
land, to heaven 
and everlasting 
bliss.” Jerome. 


7 Quesnel. 


AD. 33, | 
“The glaring im-} 


ACTS. (Cap. vil. 47—63, 


first to flourish under the fostering influence of parental care, 
while another is exposed from infancy to every kind of moral 


ections of contamination? The question respecting the abstract justice of 


olomon’s life 
have been used 


pure righteous- 
ness which the 
Spirit has 
spoken by his 
lips."—Dr.Arnoz. 


Solomon’s 
Temple 


a1K vil; 2Ch. 
vi. 7, 8. 
61K. viii, 27; Ac, 
xvii. 24. 


c Ia. Ixvi. 1, 2, 
d Ma. v. 34, 35. 


“Kings, as being 
kings, serve the 
Lord, when they 
do in His ser- 
vice those things 
which kings only 
have it in their 
power to do,""— 
Augustine. 

_¢ W. W. Wythe. 


“Much of the 
glory of God in 
creation is hid by 
a train bet ncn 
causes, throug 
which few look 
to the jfirst."— 
Howe. 


Meggett 
8 ° 
i Hl bodies 
and their mo- 


tions, should a- 
waken us to ad- 


f Dr, R. W. Hamil- 
ton. 


conclu: 
invective 


a Ex, xxxii. 9; In, 
Th 4; Ne. ix. 


b Le, xxvi. 41; Je, 
vi 10; De. x. 16; 
Ro, fi, 28, 29, 

¢ Is, lxiii, 10; Ey 


tv.80; 1'Th. ¥.19; Convincing; 2. Entreating ; 


Fe. x, 28, 29, 


such inequalities, may or may not be a question hard to answer; 
but, such as it is, it relates to the whole acknowledged course of 
the Divine administration of the world’s affairs, and ¢annot 
therefore, with any propriety, be made a ground of distrust as to 
the Divine origin or essential fitness of the Mosaical dispensation. 
It applies quite as much to Christianity as it does to Judaism ; 
and not more to either than it does to the endless variety of 
human fortunes and conditions.—Kitto. 


47—50. Solomon .. house,¢ the Temple. dwelleth not, 
exclusively, with circumscribed presence. hands,> however 
spacious and splendid. prophet, Isaiah.« Heaven .. throne, 
how poor the throne of earthly kings! earth.. footstool,é 
what then must the throne be? and what the power and majesty 
of the Great King? hand .. things? the heavens and the earth; 
hand, the symbol of power, wisdom, skill. 

Temples of the Most High.—God's Church is not built of—I. 
Gold and silver—worldly power; IT. Wood and stone—mechanical 
service; III. Parchment or paper—creeds and governments ; 
but—IV. God’s Church is built of living hearts, in—1. Faith ; 
2. Hope; 38. Love.e 

The magnitude of Creation.—What are the few worlds which 
sweep with us about the same source of life and light ? Massive, 
ponderous in themselves; some of them immensely larger than 
our own, running wider revolutions, and drawing after them 
brighter trains. But even this one solar family, recognising and 
claiming members in the outskirts of space,—it is as nothing to 
what the eye can command, nothing to the visible. What con- 
stellations are thrown over the firmament in all the profusion of 
beauty and’ magnificence! And when the unaided sense hag 
roamed to its utmost ken, and gazed to its utmost strength, it 
may call the instruments of science to its assistance: and it shall 
look out on ampler territories, and take hold of larger notices. 
Now we leave our nook. We speak in no terms of exaggeration 
when we describe what we see as beds and Jloors and clouds of 
stars. As we pierce the awful altitudes, we ascend to new 
wonders. Apertures constantly open, and we are just suffered a 
glimpse into them. Heaven spreads above heaven; new arrange- 
ments stand revealed; and celestial bodies, in shapes hitherto 
undeveloped, flame as at the portal of the eternal throne to guard 
its access and proclaim its terribleness. Yet, even there, are 
proofs that discovery has not closed its researches: stil] avenue 
verges from avenue, and height rises into height. And, after all, 
this is but the outer court of ‘* His high and holy place.’ 


51—58. stiffnecked, proud; all. to bowing head in doing 
homage. uncircumcised? . . ears, unwilling to hear and love 
Him who gave the sign of circumcision. resist. Ghost,¢ 
whose will was made known by prophets, etc. which, etc.¢ 
fi. 154, 174]. Just One,¢ so called in contrast to His treatment, 
disposition, ordinance. It was ordained by God through them. 

Fighting against God.—I. The office of the Holy Spirit: 1, 

3. Admonitory; 4. Threateni 


II. The means He uses: 1. The Word; 2. Examples; 3. Con 


Oap. vii. 54—56.) 


science; 4. Providential dealings. III. The modes of resisting 
Him > 1, Inattention; 2. Procrastination; 3. Contradiction.c— 
Resisting God.— What is implied in these words?—I. A mysterious 
method. IL. A merciful reason. III. A benevolent purpose. IV. 
Amazing condescension. V. Remarkable human power. 
Astounding obduracy.* 

The death of Stephen.—A Spanish painter, in a picture of 
Stephen conducted to the place of execution, has represented 


4cTs 


Saul as walking by the martyr’s side with melancholy calmness. het 3. 


He consents to his death from a sincere, though mistaken, sense 
of duty; and the expression of his countenance is strongly con- 
trasted with the rage of the baffied Jewish doctors and the 
ferocity of the crowd who flocked to this scene of bloodshed. 


Literally considered, such a representation’ is scarcely consistent Pri 


either with Saul’s conduct immediately afterwards, or with his 
own expressions concerning himself at the later periods of his 
life. But that picture, though historically incorrect, is poetically 


true. The painter has worked according to the true idea of his 


art in throwing upon the perseeutor’s countenance the shadow of 
his coming repentance. We cannot dissociate the martyrdom of 
Stephen from the conversion of Paul. The spectacle of so much 


* constancy, 20 much faith, so much love, could not be lost. It is 


hardly too much to say with Augustine, “the Church owes Paul 
to the prayer of Stephen.’ 

54—56. cut..teeth, in their rage, throwing off the re- 
straints of a judicial court. full.. Ghost, raised above fear; 
and having the glory of heaven revealed. standing, not sit- 
ting; but, as it were, stepping forward to welcome the first 
martyr into heaven. 

Stephen.—I. His character: He was full of—1. Faith; 2. The 
Holy Ghost ; 3. Wisdom; 4. Power. II. The treatment which 
he received. II. The blessedness which he enjoyed: 1. The 
calmness and composure which he manifested; 2. The vision of 
glory with which he was favoured; 3. The feelings he displayed 
in his last moments. 

Receive my spirit.—Holy women, too, have been taught by the 
dying Stephen. In the reign of King James, the Papists took 
Margaret Wilson, an aged Scottish female, down to the Bay 


«69 
A.D. 88. 
@1 KE. xix. 10; 9 


Ch, xvi. 10; xxiy. 
21; Je. xxvi. 8, 


VI. | 23; He. xi. 36— 


38; 1 Th. if. 15, 
e Ac. ffi. 14 


“Other sins ara 
against God's 
law; but pride is 
against God's 


God in heaven; 
as if to show the 
world whenee it 
was that every 
future martyr 
was to derive 
strength and con- 
in the 


of Wington, at low water, and bound her to a stake, there to| Dr. B 


await the flood-tide., 


The waters came slowly in, closing round 
her, rising higher and higher 


They reach her throat; but the 


young martyr of eighteen still sings with a loud clear voice the| to 


twenty-third Psalm. . Her mouth fills at length; she gurgles 
forth, ** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’ and goes to sleep beneath 
the tide. The a¢complished Madame Guyon, in her persecutions, 
could say, “I had no sight but of Jesus Christ alone.” _Amidst 
trials and losses, who, beside Him, can put an everlasting arm 
underneath the sinking spirit? The life imparted from above 
does not consist in a set of notions, or in attendance upon 
ordinances. It is the meeting of a renewed soul with its Saviour 
cn terms of amity. Philip can do little comparatively for me; 
Philip and Andrew together can do but little for me; I must 
come myself to Jesus; must see and know Him for myself. As 
our own dissolution approaches, should not the prayer be, ne We 
would see Jesus?” In the New Testament there is a particular 

description of only one Christian man’s departure. The outward 


. Buchanan, 
“Lo, God offers 
thee the same 
blessed prospect 

the eye of thy 
soul! Faithis the 
key that can open 
the heaven of 
heavens. 
thine eyes 0 
that glorious and 
saving object; 
thou canst noi 
but sey down th. 
in 


Conybeare and 
Howson's 8. 
Paul, cap. it, 


“Young men, in 
‘the conduct and 
‘management of 

actions, embrace 
more than they 

can hold; stir 
more than they 
can quiet; fly to 
the end, without 
consideration of 
the means and 
degrees; pursue 
some few prin- 
ciples, which they 
have chanced 
upon absurdly; 
care not to inno- 
vate, which draws 
anknown incon- 
veniences; use 
extreme reme- 
dies at first; and 
that which 
doubleth all 
errors, will not 
acknowledge or 
retract them."— 
n. 


6 The Hive. 


“Never let man 
{magine that he 
can pursue a 
good ond by evil 
means, without 
sinning against 
his own soul! 
Any other issue 
is doubtful: the 
evil effect on 
himself is cer- 
tain."—Southey. 
f Whitecross. 
“Rockon any 
matter of trial to 
thee among thy 
(private) gains.” 
» ddams 


[Cap. vil. 57, 58 


ran ..accord, tumultuously. Jews 


g man’s, see Gk., 


70 ACTS. 
mors circumstances of his death were the most painful that could be 
come"_| Let the sight of our Saviour gave him perfect composure and 
a gee tee complete victory. ‘‘ He looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
b Dri Proowpecn.”’| the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.’ 4 
’ 657, 58. cried . . voice, professing horror at what they heard ; 
“ten aa commanding him to be silent. stopped .. ears, affectation of 
& Lu. ivi28,29. |deeply wounded feeling. L , 
bLe.xxiv.14 |had no power to inflict cap. punishment. Death of Siephen 
¢ De. xiii. 9, 10; {illegal. out. . city, lest it be defiled.» stoned, gen. mode of 
Rrii. 5—7, *lexecution among Jews. witnesses, also compelled to be execu- 
@ Ac, xxii, 20, |tioners. This a check to hasty or false charges. clothes, re- 
For account of | moved to allow the arm more freedom. youn e 
“Stevhen’s trial, |term applied to males under 40 yrs. Saul,¢ first mention of 
@efence,andmar-|Paul. How wide the dif. betw. the young man Sayl, and “ Paul 
tyrdom, see 


the aged!” ; 

Saul of Tarsus.—I. His age,—a young man. II. His occupa- 
tion,—presiding over the cruel death of a good man. Learn :— 
(1) A bad beginning need not lead to a bad end; (2) Even this 
hard and cruel heart changed by the grace of God; (3) If you 
have begun life badly, you need not continue and end it so; (4) 
God is able to save you.¢ 

Praying for enemies.—J. W., a pious young man, ‘was employed 
in a large manufactory, the overseer of which took every oppor- 
tunity of exposing him to the ridicule of his companions on 
account of his religion, and because he refused to join in their 
drinking parties and Sabbath frolies. As they lived in the same 
house, the overseer one day heard him at prayer, and resolved to 
listen ; when, to his great surprise, he found himself the subject 
of the young man’s supplications, who was spreading his cage of 
infidelity and hardness of heart before God, and supplicating 
earnestly for him, that God would give him repentance unto 
salvation, and create in him a new heart, and put a right spirit 
within him. The man was deeply penetrated with what he 
heard. He had never entertained an idea of the power or nature 
of true prayer: he wondered at the eloquence and fervour with 
which his own unhappy case had been pleaded before God. I 
never, said he to himself, thus prayed to God for myself. The 
impression dwelt upon his mind. The next day he took John 
aside; “1 wish,” said he, “John, you would preach to me a 
little.” John who only thought his grave face was meant to turn 
the subject into ridicule, said, “ Mr. M., you know I am no 
prea, I don’t pretend to it.” « Nay,” said Mr. M., “I don’t 

ow how you can preach to-day; but I’ heard you yesterday 
make such a description of my state, as convinces me you can do 
it very well; and I shall be much obliged to you to repeat it.” 
“Oh,” says John, “it is true I was at prayer, and did, indeed, 
heartily pray for you.” “ Very well,” said he, ¢ pray, do it again ; 
for 1 never heard anything in my life which so deeply affected me.” 
John did not wait for much entreaty ; they knelt down together, 
and cried to the God of all grace, and found acceptance. From 
that day they were bosom friends; went to the same place of 
worship, and frequently bowed their knees together, and joined in 
praise and thanksgiving. Their conversation adorned their pro- 
fession ; and the mocker became a confessor of the grace which he 
had so often abused and turned into ridicule.f 


"¥. 


Cop. vii. 59, 60.) 


*His service and its destiny entirely at His disposal. 


AcTs. 


—————— LL TNE 
59, 60. calling .. Jesus, instance of prayer addressed to 


Jesus. receive .. spirit, so the dying Saviour addressed His 


Father.» loud voice, vehemency of desire. Love strong in 
death. lay. . charge, foll. example of Christ. What did the 
young man Sanl think, when he heard that prayer? When he 
afterwards remembered it 24 

Fellowship in death, or Christ and Stephen.—Between their 
deaths is a remarkable resemblance. They had— I. Fellowship of 
suffering; II. Of vision; III. Of pity; IV. Of attitude; V. 
Of burial. We should bury our friends—1l. Reverently ; 2. Sym- 
pathetically; 3. Hopefully.<—The Soul.—From this last short 
prayer of the first Christian martyr we infer—I. That man’s 
soul survives corporeal death. IL. That in death the importance 
of man’s soul is especially felt. IIL That the well-being cf the 
soul consists in its dedication to Jesus—‘ Receive my spirit "— 
1. Not the giving up of our personality; 2. Nor yet the surrender 
of our free agency; but 3. The placing of its powers entirely at 

IV. This 
dedication of the soul to Jesus is the one great thought of the 
earnest saint.J—Lay not this sin to their charge.—This request 
considered as—I. A dying request; II. A request of @ soul which 
entirely forgets itself; II. The request of a man who is striving 


after nothing but the kingdom of God.«—The magnanimity of the|,, 


Christian spirit—The moral grandeur of the Christian spirit is 
shown—I. By the victories which it achieves over the corrupt 
affeetions of the human heart; Il. By its superiority to the 
principles, spirit, and practices of this world; II. Under the 
infliction of unprovoked injuries; IV. By the support and con- 
Bolation which it gives in seasons of sorrow and pain, and the 
victory which it achieves over the king of terrors; V. In the 


benevolence and grandeur of its purposes, and in the labours and 


sniferings to which it prompts in the exeettion of them.*—The 
best testament of a Christian—To commend—I. His soul to 
heaven; II. His body to the earth; III. His friends to the 
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A.D. 33, 


Stephen’s 
last words 

a ia 14, 2 
Xxii.16; of Ac. 
21; Bo. x. om 


6 Ps. xxxi. 5; Lu 
xxiii. 46; 1 Pe, ty, 
19; Phi, i. 28, 


c Me. v. 44; Lae 
exit 34; 1 TL 


d “ Si 

non crasset, ec- 
clesia Paulum 
non haberet.“—= 
Augustine. 

“No parallel to 
this prayer of 
Stephen can be 
found out of 
Christian _his- 
tory.”—Hackett. 


“He  certai 
would not es 


necessary part of 
religious wor- 
ship.” — Bishop 
Beveridge. 

“Of love there 
be two principal 
offices, to give 
and to forgive. 
Svephen is an 
excellent pattern 
of both.” — Dean 


Divine protection; 1V. His enemies to the Divine compassion.'—| 7,,, 


Stephen.—l. In life, full of the activity and wisdom; U1. In 
suffering, fall of the suffering and courage; IIL. In death, full 
of the confidence and peace, of faith.«—The martyrdom of Stephen. 
—I. The reasons for which the death of the first martyr was 
inflicted. Because of—1l. His active attachment to the religion 


“A lion in God's 
cause must be a 
lamb in his own,” 
—N. Henry. 


eH. T. Miller. 


of the Lord Jesus Christ; 2. The circumstances which arose on| 7 Dr, Thomas, 


the trial. {I. The invocation by which this martyrdom was 
signalised: 1. The spirit ought to occupy the first place in man’s 
concern; 2. It ought. to be entrusted with confidence to the 
Saviour.! ‘ : 
The last words of the first martyr.—The dying Saviour cailed 
upon the Father; the dying protomartyr ¢alls upon Jesus: 
“Receive my spirit!’ He does not invoke Mary or Gabriel; his 
eye is directed to Him whom all saints and angels adore. Who but 
He that holds the keys of hell and of death is competent to this last 
office? “‘ The Lord is my keeper,” and let Him alone have charge 
of my soul at its departure. The Holy Spirit supplied from the 
lips of this earliest Christian witness a fitting prayer for all dying 
believers. Patrick Hamilton, the first native of Scotland who 
died for the Word of God and our right to read it, was distinctly 


beard. amidst the fury of the flames and of an angry multitude, 


g Schleiermacher. 
h De. G. N. Fudd. 
t Starke. 

& Bachmann. 

iJ. Parsons. 
“The soul thet 
lives, ascends 
frequently, and 
runs familiarly, 
through the 
streets of tha 
heavenly Jeru- 
salem, visitmg 
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AD, 83. 


Apostles, and ad- 
miring the army 


thy heart, and 
bring it to the 
palacs of 
Great King.” — 
Baxter. 


“He that may 
hinder mischief, 
and yet permits 
it, ig an acces- 


sory."—Freeman, | 


m Dr. Thompson. 


Saul the 
persecutor 


a Ac. xxvi. 10. 
One qualification 
was that a mem. 
of the Sanhedrim 
should be @ fa- 
ther, as more 
likely to lean to- 
wards mercy, If 
this was the rule 
when Stephen 
was tried, and if 
Saul was one of 
the judges, he 
must have been 
married at the 
8. 


6 Ac. x1. 19 


Havoc, destruc- 
tion, W. hafog, 
destruction—pafs, 
extension, 


cAc. ix. 1,2; xxvi 
10, 11; Ga i. 13; 
1 Ti, i. 18. 

“He kept the 
clothes. of them 
all; and so, in a 
cortain sense, 
stoned “Stephen 
with the nands of 
them ail"—Au- 
gustine, 


@ Dr. Thomas. 
6 Gibbon. 
{Myer's Lectures, 


the Church 
weattered 


407s.  7Oap. vill. 1-8 


raying thus: ‘‘How long, O Lord, shall darkness cover thia 
ante How long wilt Taou suffer this tyranny of men? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!’’ So, too, prayed Bishop Hooper, in ths 


So|midst of the flames: ‘Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me! Lord 


Jesus, have mercy upon me! Lord Jesus, receive my spirit * 
The venerable Jewell, Bishop and Reformer, prayed similarly, in 


the | his last moments: ‘‘ Lord, take from me my spirit! Lord, now let 


Thy servant depart in peace! Break off all delays! Suffer Thy 
servant to come to Thee. Lord, receive my spirit!” Such was 
also the valedictory prayer of Cranmer, and for substance that of 
!Martin Boos. Colonel Hampden, when mortally wounded, uttered 
‘these same words, in a choked and fainting voice. Dr. Bateman 
died crying, ‘‘ What glory! The angels are waiting for me! 
Lord Jesus, receive my soul! Farewell!” The last words of 
William B. Tappan were, “ I'm going,—my sight is gone. Wife, 
daughter, farewell! Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 


OHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1—8. consenting, approving. He was prob. present in the 
Sanhedrim, but not at that time qualified to vote.a scattered, 
and wherever they went something else was scattered—the seed of 
the kingdom. Apostles, who bravely remained at their post, 
watching over the Church at Jerus. lamentation, lit. smiting. 
Prob. devout Jews, rather than Christians. havock, was 
desolated. haling,¢ dragging away. Old word = hauling. 

The burial of Stephen.—I. Not all men that die are buried. 
II. Not all that are buried are lamented. III. Not all that are 
lamented are lamented by the devout. They meurned for Stephen 
because: 1. He had embodied their ideal of man; 2. His mar- 
tyrdom had revealed the iniquity of their age; 3. His departure 
was @ grievous loss to the cause of godliness and hamanity.¢ 

Death of the martyrs.—They died in torments; and their 
torments were embittered by insult and derision. Some were — 
nailed on crosses; others sown up in the skins of’ wild beasts, 
and exposed to the fury of the dogs; others, again, smeared over 
with combustible material, were used as torches to illuminate the 
darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were destined for 
the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse- 
race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude af a eha- 
rioteer.—Sir 7’. More's defence.—Sir Thomas More (Lord Chan- 
cellor of England), after having been tried at Westminster and 
condemned to death without any just or reasonable cause, con- 
cludes his speech to his judges thus:— More have I not to say, 
my lords, but that as St. Paul held the clothes of those who 
stoned Stephen to death, and as they are both now saints in 
heaven, and shall continue there friends for ever ; so I verily 
trust, and shall, therefore, most heartily pray, that though your 
lordships have now here on earth been judges to my condemna- 


tion, we may nevertheless hereafter cheerfully meet in heaven im 
everlasting salvation.” / 


4—8. scattered... 


- Word, “ Satan made missionaries where 
he tried to make mart 


-” Philip,’ the deacon. Samaria, 


act, - % 


the cap. of that part. Also called Sebaste* by Herod the Great 
in honour of Augustus, who gave it to him (the Gk. Sebastos—Au- 
gustus). The mod. vill. of Sebustieh is hard by. Perh. it was not 
the, but a city of S., and possibly Sychar.4 people, the multi- 
tude. accord, ete., if the place was Sychar this readiness to 
hear “the proclamation of Christ" may be easily accounted for.¢ 
healed, the Master went with His servant. joy . . city,/ comp. |b Ac. vi 5; xxi & 
ordinary civic rejoicings with this. ¢Jos. Ant. xx. 6.2 
Philip at Samaria.—I. His conduct. II. The attention which |q This is Hackert's 
that conduct secured. III. The effect which his preaching pro- | view; but Words- 
duced.s—Samaria made joyful.—I. What we are to understand by |™rt) saye Sama 
preaching Christ. It is to preach Him as—1. An almighty and one 
all-sufficient; 2. An only; 3. A gracious and compassionate |e Jo. tv. 3943. 
Saviour. IL. Its happy effects: 1. The blessings it brings; 2. Ro. xiv. 7; Ps 
The pleasing prospects it unfolds. III. Improvement: 1. Whats ~” °* 
reasons a we to be pane for; 2. What improvement are we| ye. 
making o: e Gospel.A—The aggressive power of Christianity.— ; 
1. The truth of this doctrine is suggested by the first becrentiods reists na 
of the religious principle, the spirit of love in every Christian’s | world either phi- 
bosom; 2. It further appears from the fact, that truth is the |/o*qPhy, or sect 
grand instrument which God employs to overthrow the kingdom Sing, Hea did 
of Satan, and establish that of His Son; 8. And also from the|so highly exalt 
very attitude of a fallen world towards God; 4. The whole current | the eg good, 
of Beripture precept; and—5. The entire history of the Gospel | 8.128 Christian 


AD. 33. 


Philip goes 
to Samaria 


a Ge. L 20; Ph 
i. 12. 


faith.”. 


The security of Christianity.—The ark of God was never taken |? 49 

till it was surrounded by the arms af earthly defenders. In cap-| w. Dransfeld, 
tivity its sanctity was sufficient to vindicate it from insult, and to 

lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the threshold of his own temple. |f 27-4: # Lansley. 
The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent}“Now you say, 
morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, in the|alas!  Christi- 
facility with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity pe ins but 
of every human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to every eainfal pod hap- 
house of mourning, in the light with which it brightens the great|py. I contemn 
mystery of the grave. To such a system it can bring no addition jl ba 
of dignity or strength, that it is part and parcel of the common| {he savantuse. 
law. It is not now for the first time left to rely on the force of|'The greatest la- 
its own evidences and the attractions of its own beauty. Its} bours set have 
sublime theology confounded the Grecian schools in the fair eon- dines pre 
flict of reason with reason. The bravest and wisest of the Cwsars|than the least 
found their arms and their policy unavailing, when opposed to |that have no re- 
the weapons that were not carnal, and the Kingdom that was not asin 
of this world. ‘The victory which Porphyry and Diocletian failed |tho reward, I 
to gain is not, to all appearance, reserved for any of those who|would not have 
have, in this age, directed their attacks against the last restraint eae Beye pied 
of the powerful, and the last hope of the wretched. The whole |;,, ph py 
history of Christianity shows that she is in far greater danger of|serve, who not 
being corrupted by the alliance of power, than of being crushed oie Pays, Pi 
. by its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty upon fie proporaaa 
her, treat her as their prototypes treated her Author. They bow | of our earnings, 
the knee, and spit upon her; they ery, “Hail!” and smite her) but of His ona 
on the cheek; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile| Perey) — Om 
reed; they crown her, but it is with thorns; they cover with 
purple the wounds which their own hands have inflicted on her; |41¢ Maraulag. 


and inscribe magnificent titles over the Cross on which they hmve 
fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain.* 
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Simon 
Magus 


@ Identified by 
Neander (Ch. Hist. 
fi, 161; and Plant- 
ing of Chk.73) with 
one who lived fr. 
10 to 20 yrs. eft, 
and mentioned 
by Josephus (Ant. 
xx 7. 2) as the 
accomplice of 
the rocurator 
Felix. For le- 
gends, &c.; con- 
cerning him, see 
Alford in loc. 

“Of all heresy 
Simon Magus 
was the origina- 


tor."—Cyril. 
“ The sophistical 
arguments of 


falsehood have 
often a more fair 
appearance to 
e eye than the 
instructions of 
truth,”—Origen. 


“Fame is like a 
river, that bear- 
eth up light 
things and 
drowns those 
that are weighty 
and solid.” — 
Bacon. 


6 Gerok. 
6 Chambers’ Ency. 


baptism of 
Simon 

a Ja, ii, 19, 20, 

6 Alford. 

“Here we see 
assent, or the 
historival faith, 
preceded _ bap- 
tism; great joy, 
or the experi- 
mental effica- 
cious faith, suc- 
ecoded in” — 
Wogan, 

“Faith, as it is 
notitia, resides 
in the mind ; but, 
as fiducia, it is 
seated in the will 
and = affections 
alsa” — Hemin- 
Cote 


ACTS. (Cap. villi. 9—13.. 


9—11. Simon,¢ usually called Simon Magus ; and by old Chris- 
tian writers regarded as the first heresiarch. sorcery, magic arts. 
great,one, he seems to have professed to be, and been received 
as, the Messiah. power. . God, lit. “the power of God wh. is 
called great ;’ they regarded his magical feats as evidence of 
super-human power. him..regard, “ Philip’s mirs. struck 
him as much as his did the multitude.” 

Saul, Simon, and Philip—I. The upright enemy; IL The 
false friend ; III. The faithful servant of the Lord, each indicated 
acc. to the disposition of his heart, his manner of acting, and 
his fate.? 

Simony.—Simony, in English law, is the sorrupt presentation 
of anyone to an ecclesiastical benefice for gift-money or rew 
and is so called from its resemblance to the sin of Simon Magus. 
In the canon of law it was considered a heinous crime, and a 
kind of heresy. As the canonical punishment, however, was not 
deemed sufficient, a statute was passed in the time of Elizabeth, 
defining its punishment. A simoniacal presentation was declared 
to be utterly void, and the person giving or taking the gift or 
reward forfeited double the value of one year’s profit; and the 
person accepting the benefice was disabled from ever holding the 
same benefice. Presentation bonds, however, taken by a patron 
from a presentee to resign the benefice at a future period in favour 
of some one to be named by the patron, are not illegal, provided 
the nominee is either by blood or marriage an uncle ,son, grand- 
son, brother, nephew, or grand-nephew of the patron, and pro- 
vided the bond is registered for public inspection in the diocese, 
The result of the statutes is that it is not simony for a layman or 
spiritual person, not purchasing for himself, to purchase, while 
the church is full, either an advowson or next presentation, how- 
ever immediate may be the prospect of a vacancy, unless that 
vacancy is to be occasioned by some agreement or arrangement 
between the parties. Nor is it simony for a spiritual person to 
purchase for himself an advowson, although under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is, however, simony for any person to purchase 
the next presentation while the church is vacant; and it is 
simony for a spiritual person to purchase for himself the next 
presentation, although the church be full.¢ 


12, 18. believed . . God, words and deeds far beyond Simon’s 
in wisdom, holiness, power. Simon .. believed,¢ not with the 
heart unto righteousness. Professed to believe; perh. was sincere. 
baptized, viewed baptism as the initiation into communion with 
that powerful Spirit with whom he thought P. was in league. 
wondered, and for his own ends trying to discover the source of 
P.’s power. 

Simon the sorcerer.—Considered as an admonitory example of a 
false teacher—I. He gave himself ont that he was some great 
one: false teachers do not seek the glory of Ged, but their own ~ 
glory. Il. He bewitched the people, dazzling, imstead of en- 
lightening them. III. He believed, was baptized, and continued 
with Philip.¢ 

Conversion is a complete surrender.—When Henry VIII. had 
determined to make himself head of the English Church, he 
insisted upon it that Convocation should accept his headship 
without limiting and modifying clauses. He refused to entertain 
any compromises, and vowed that ‘he would have no tantums,” 


Oap. vill. 14—17.) 


as he called them. Thus, when a sinner parleys with his Saviour, 
he would fain have a little of the honour of his salvation, he 
would save alive some favourite sin, he would fain amend the 
humbling terms of grace—but there is no help for it, Jesus will 
be all in all, and the sinner must be nothing at all. The surrender 
must be complete, there must be no tantums, but the heart must 
without reserve submit to the sovereignty of the Redeemer.¢— 

conversions not always genuine.—Fish sometimes leap out 
of the water with great energy, but it would be foolish to con- 
clude that they have left the liquid element for ever; in a moment 
they are swimming again as if they had never forsaken the 
stream; indeed, it was but a fly that tempted it aloft, or a sudden 
freak: the water is still their home, sweet home. When we see 
long-accustomed sinners making a sudden leap at religion, we 
may not make too sure that they are converts; perhaps some 
gain allures them, or sudden excitement stirs them, and if so 
they will be back again at their old sins. Let us hope well, but 
let us not commend too soon.¢ 

14-17. heard, the good news would cheer the Ch. in Jerus. 

ia, either the city or the district. sent, through the 
Gospel the Jews will have dealings even with the Samaritans. 
_ Peter, who, being sent, acted as an obedient son, and not as lord 
of the Ch. John, one of those who once would invoke fire to 
consume them. who.. prayed, etc., they did not go down in 
order to impart the Holy Spirit, but having arrived they saw 
what was needed, and prayed, etc., not having power of themselves 
to impart the H. Spirit. baptized ..name,* they having pro- 
fessed to believe in Christ. laid .. hands< (vi. 6). 

The Church and the world.—I. The Church in the world: 1. 
Its extension; 2. Its unity; 3. Its testimony to the world. IL. 
The world ia the Church: 1. Its gathering into; 2. Its spirit in; 
8. The Church’s judgment upon that spirit in the Church.4— 
The fortune-hunter.—I. The duty of the Church towards the 
ungodly. IL. The existence of good and evil in the Church in all 
ages. III. In the life of men there are events which exhibit the 
master principle. IV. When the evil is found, it is the duty of 
the Church to reform it. Church discipline should be adminis- 
tered—1. Impartially; 2. Compassionately; 3. Boldly, but not 
wrathfully. V. Bad men whox disciplined will often have their 
own way. , 

Sin against the Holy Spirit.—A sinner more than eighty years 
old said that he was powerfully convicted when twenty-one, but 
put off the impressions by promise of future amendment, The 
time for action came, but no feeling. Then he said, ‘I believe 
that I sinned against the Holy Ghost when I was twenty-one, 
and that I have lived sixty years since my day of grace was past. 
I know that I shall not be forgiven.” When asked if I should 
pray for him, he replied, “‘ Yes; but it will do no good.” So 
fearfully certain was he of destruction! 
state for weeks and months. Ali attempts to urge him to accept 
of salvation were in vain; this blighting sentiment was ever first 


7 


— 


ABD. 3% 


“ T¢ should causa 
us no wvndei 
that God wurks a 
miracle. Much 
rather ought we 
to exult and 
admire tha fact 
that our Lovd and 
Saviour Jesue 
Christ became a 
man, than that 
God performed 
Divine 
auiong men‘ — 
Augustine, 


¢ Gerok, 


had not re- 
ceived.” — Chry- 
s0stom, 


“The holiness 
of the Spirit is 
the eum of al! 
the aspects anil 
tones which form 


His perfection 
The mind cannot 
fix on any per 
fection or worl: 


of 

which {fe not ol 
the character de- 
nominated holy, 
apart from any 
other Divine at: 
tribute."—Dr, 7 

. Jenkyn. 


He continued in this| W- 


d Dr. Lathardt. 
« Homilist. 


in his thoughts: “It will do no good.” His feelings were not} + pe» gz Morton. 


contrition or repentance for sin, but the anticipation of wrath to 
eome. And in this state he died./—Personality of the Holy Spirit. 
—The word which we translate “Comforter” is, in the last 
fiscourse of our Lord, employed, I believe, for the first time. 


“Therefore thir 


only way to G »! 
and salvation. 


actions - 


Y 
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ACTS. _ fap. vill. 18-20 


sense {Unions T am niuch aubitakons 40 de i qwond Waele Rianne 


A.D. 83. 
None are, or can 
be sons of God, 


but they who} 


give up them- 

selvee entirely to 

the leading and 

guidance of the 

Spirit of God.” 
Law, 


‘When the Holy 
Spirit holds in 
its beams, frail 
man needs must 
Janguish.” — sel- 
tham. 


9 Dv. Osborn. 


‘ 


the sorcerer 
exposed 


Simony, “the 
crime of buying 
or selling eccle- 
siastiea) prefer- 
ment, or the cor- 
rupt presentation 
of anyone to an 
ecclesiastical be- 
nefice for money 
or reward.”— 
Webster. ‘Since 
the Reformation, 
simony has been 
frequent: one 
reason why it 
was not practised 
in time of Popery 
was the Pope's 
provision; no 
man Was sure to 
bestow his bene- 
fice.”— Selden, 


“ Philip took him 
fora right honest 
man, and bap- 
tized him; but 
Peter soon smelt 
s fox, and drew 
hrm out of his 
den into the open 
light. Hypocrites 
shall, sooner or 
ater, be detected; 
their name must 
rot."—TZrapp. 


“Yor subsequent 
hist. of S. Magus, 


Rufus, King of England, to buy an abbot’ 
each other in the sums they offered. The 
monk, who stood by, “ What wilt thou 


nless Iam much mistaken, it is a word wholly inapplicable to @ 
person. And if we inquire, as we needs must, who is the Persow 
designated by it, the answer is at hand. Twice in this most 
blessed sermon the means of explaining this word are distinctly 
furnished to us in the fourteenth chapter of John, twenty-sixth 
verse :—‘* But the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in My name, He shall teach you all things,” &.; 
and in the fifteenth chapter, twenty-sixth verse, “‘ But when 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of Me.” In other parts of the same 
discourse, the same great doctrine of the Personality of the 
Comforter is distinctly taught. He is referred to by personal 
pronouns; there are ascribed to Him acts which only a real 
Person can perform. He is to “ teach,” to “ call to remembrance,” 
to “console,”’ to ‘“‘reprove,” to “‘ convince the world,” to “‘ testify,” 
as, after their manner, the Apostles were to testify; and the in- 
ference is fair, that He who was to testify as they did, was a3 
real a person as any of the Apostles were 


18—20. saw.. Ghost, whom he perceived to be the source 
of power wh. he coveted. he.. money, “the memory of his 
peculiar guilt has been perpetuated in the word simony, as applied 


to all traflic in spiritual offices.” Peter, who having neither 
silver nor gold, was unwilling thus to earn any. perish . . thee, 
as Peter himself would have perished with it. gifts .. pure 


chased, a contradiction. 
Wrong-heartedness.—I. Covetousness is the essence of wrong: 


heartedness. It is—1. Opposed to mental improvement; 2. 
Condemned both by—(1) Moral consciousness, (2) The verdict of 


society, (3) Scripture; 3. Incompatible with moral order. II. 


Wrong-heartedness is an evil of the greatest magnitude—l. It 
involves the sacrifice of what a man is and has; 2. It forbids an 
interest in religion ; 8. It necessitates general personal wretched- 
ness. III. This evil may be cured by—1. Repentance; 2. Prayer, 
etc. IV. Although the cure is distinctly defined, there is a 
tendency in the corrupt heart to project methods of its own—1. 
Deliverance from condemnation alone is sought; 2. They seek 
this by any means but the right.> 


The three monks.—-Two monks having come one day to William 


a penny,” answered the monk, 
“Then,” replied the king, “thou of the three best deservest it,’ 
and instantly gave it to him. D 
Julius If. began the building 
but left it unfinished. His 


a 
] 


Gap, vill, 21—26,} acts. 


21—24. matter, this Gospel; or, this gift of the Spirit. 
heart .. God, it was not truly penitent, not sincere and Sean: 
he coveted worldly gain rather than salvation. repent, turn 
fr., with deep sorrow. thought, purpose. gall, wh. the anos. 
thought was source of venom of reptiles. Fig., it—=moral corrup- 
tion, bond. . iniquity, bound by sinful habits as by a chain. 
pray .. me, he had better have repented and prayed for himself. 

False and defective repentance.—I. Simon is only converted 
before and to men, whom he between himself and God. 
IL. He seeks only to be deli from punishment by exemption.? 
— What is required to be a true Christian.—I. Sincerity. II. An 
incorruptible love for the truth. III. A zeal for right and duty, 
which at no price suffers itself to be driven from its place.— 
Simon, a son of perdition.—-I. He feigns a faith of which his heart 
knows nothing. Il. He regards the gift of the Holy Ghost asa 
means of base gain. III. He is only moved to outward repentance.4 

Power «f habit.—An officer of a Maine regiment lay sick of a 
fever near Savage’s Station, Va. In his delirium, he fought his 
battles over again. He would cry to his men, “ Deploy to the 
left!” ‘Keep out of that ambuscade!” ‘ Now, go, my braves, 
double-quick, and strike for your flag!” ‘On, on, you’ll win the 
day!” Such were his last words.—Formation of habit.—We all 
acknowledge the strength of habit. Its power increases with time. 
In youth, it may seem to us like the filmy line of the spider; in 
age, like the fly caught in its toils, we struggle in vain. ‘“ Habit, 
if not resisted,” says St. Augustine, “‘ becomes necessity.” The 
physical force of habit is thus clearly illustrated by Dr. Combe: 
*“ A tendency to resume the same mode of action at stated times 
is peculiarly the characteristic of the nervous system; and, on this 
account, ity is of great consequence in exercising the 
moral and intellectual powers. All nervous direases havea marked 
tendency to observe regular periods; and tha natural inclination 
to sleep at the approach of night is another instance of the same 
fact. Tt is this principle of our nature which promotes the for- 
mation of what are called habits. If we repeat any kind of mental 
effort every day at the same hour, we at last find ourselves enter- 
ing upon it, without premeditation, when the time approaches.’’ 

25, 26. they, Peter and Jo. returned, to give report. 
Their mission accomplished. preached .. villages, on their 
way back. angel.. spake, prob. in a vision. Gaza,* ab. 60 
ms. 9.W. fr. Jerus.; now Ghuzzeh, with 16,000 inhabs. desert, 
i.e., the way thither. 

A remarkable meeting.—A meeting—I. Of two very remarkable 
men. II. Brought about by extraordinary circumstances: 1. 
The direction of Philip to Gaza; 2. The occupation of the eunuch 
in his chariot; 3. The strange impulse that prompted Philip to 
join him. IIL. Turned to rare spiritual account. 1 
was—l. Enlightened ; and—2. Baptized, by Philip. IV. Which 
terminated in a sublimely happy way, both to—1l. Philip; and— 
2. The eunuch.¢ ’ ; 

Guardian angels.—The fathers of the Christian Church taught 
that every human being, from the hour of his birth to that of his 


. death, is accompanied by an angel appointed to watch over him. 
The Mahometans give to each of us a good and an evil angel ;/ 9° ".5 


The eunuch| y. 


A.D, 38, 


the sorcerer 
reproved 


@ 2 Tim, if. 25, 
Ma. xii. 81; Da 
iv. 27, 


“The verse ts im« 


portant, taken in — 


completely the 
Apostles them- 
selves referred 
the forgiveness of 
sins to, and left it 
in, the sovereign 
power of God 
and not to their 
own delegated 
power of absolu- 
tion.”—Alford, 

“ Tt is Scultetus’s 
observation, that 
though there are 
many blemishes 


of human frailty, 
yet not one godly 
man, in all the 
tage omar is to 
be found whose 
story is blotted 
with the charge 
of covetousness,” 
—Gurnall, 

b Rudelbach, 

oJ. A. Wolf. 

@ Spicegelhauer, 

e Mrs. Sigourney. 
Pages sent te 
the South 

a Ge. x.19; Jos. 
x. 41; Jud, 1, 18; 
xvi 1—3; 21—380. 


6 Thomson, Land 
and Bk.549; Por- 
ter's Hd. Bk. 250- 
Robinson, Bib. Res. 
ii, 872; Staniey, 
Sin. and Pal, 256 


“That Mise pe 
ve, when he 
oan ordained 
bishop, was gold 
and that which he 
lost, was his soul; 
that which he 


| took, when he or- 


another 


but the early Christians supposed us to be attended each by 4) w.15 money; and 
good angel only, who undertakes that office, not merely from duty |that wnich be 
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gave was a lepro- 
By.”—Ambrose. 


. “He would buy 
the Holy Ghost, 
beeause he meant 
to sell it."—Z£, 
Leigh, 


¢ Dr. Thomas. 
“Tho 

angel of life 
sometimes flies 


80 high that man 
cannot see it; 
but he is always 
looking down 
upon us, and will 
soon hover 
nearer to us,”— 
Richter. 


23 Mrs. Jameson. 


t Wilkinson, Ane. 
Foypt, ii. 61. 
d Dion Cass. (liv. 
5) and other anc. 
authors mention 
queens of Mero’ 
with this name. 
See Hackett and 
Alford, in loc. 
e Jo. v. 39; Is, lv. 
24; Ho. vi. 3. 
“The framers of 
laws have insti- 
tuted feast-days, 
that men should 
be openly called 
upon to indulge 
a cheerful spirit, 
thes intertmixing 
vith Jabour the 
screation and 
:elicf it needs.” 
— Seneca. 
* Bernard, 
“Tt is not great 
, talents that God 
blesses, 80 much 
BS t likeness 
to Jesus. A holy 
minister is an 
awful weapon in 
the hand of God.” 
—M' Vheyne. 


F ACTS. (Osp. villi. 27, 28, 
to God, and ont of obedience and great humility, but as inspired 
by exceeding charity and love towards his human charge. It 
would require the tongues of angels themselves to recite all that 
we owe to these benign and vigilant guardians. They watch by 
the cradle of the new-born babe, and spread their celestial wings 
round the tottering steps of infancy. If the path of life be 
difficult and thorny, and evil spirits work us shame and woe, 
they sustain us; they bear the voice of our complaining, of our 
supplication, of our repentance, up to the foot of God’s throne, 
and bring us back in return a pitying benediction to strengthen 
and to cheer. When passion and temptation strive for the 
mastery, they encourage us to resist: when we conquer, they 
crown us; when we falter and fail, they compassionate and grieve 
over us; when we are obstinate in polluting our own souls, and 
perverted not only in act, but in will, they leave us: and woe to 
them that are so left! But the good angel does not quit his 
charge until his protection is despised, rejected, and utterly re- 
pudiated. Wonderful the fervour of their love, wonderful their 
meekness and patience, who endure from day to day the spectacle 
of the unveiled human heart with all its miserable weaknesses 
and vanities, its inordinate desires and selfish purposes! Constant 


to us in death, they contend against the powers of darkness for 
the emancipated spirit.¢ 


27, 28. Ethiopia, cap. Mero#, 8. of Egypt, extending fr. 
Egypt to confluence of the two branches of Nile. eunuch¢ 
(i. 129]. authority,? in all ages es. have had great influence 
in Oriental courts. (Hence the word e, came to mean prob. an 


-| officer.e) Candace,“ not a prop. name, but a title, like Pharaoh. 


charge, etc., he was lord treasurer, or chamberlain of her house- 
hold. worship, he was either a Jew, or a proselyte. returning. 
having doubtless heard much ab. Jesus. The persecution would 
also draw his attention to His claims as Messiah. Esaias,‘ prob. 
the LXX. A hint to travellers. Comp. the bk. he was reading 
with mod. railway literature. 

Meditation and prayer contrasted.—I. Meditation teaches un 
what is wanting; and prayer obtains so much from God that 
nothing more is wanting. II. Meditation shows us the right way, 
and prayer leads us in it. Let us then ascend by these as with 
two feetJ 

A strange Court preacher.—* P. J. Courtonne, a celebrated 
pastor of Amsterdam, in the second half of the last century, 
notorious for the extreme freedom of his preaching, found himself 
at the Hague, and appeared at the Court of the Prince of Orange. 
He saw himself surrounded by the officers of the Statholder, who 
pressed him to preach on the following Sunday. He resisted the 
entreaties which were redoubled. Pursued by these, perhaps, too 
lively solicitations, he consented to give an opportunity of hearing 
him, under promise that the household of the Prince would be 
present at the service, and on condition that no one would be 
offended by his freedom of speech. Both sides showed themselvea 
faithful to the engagement; all the nobility of the Hague had 
imvaded the church, and the preacher did not falsify his reputa- 
tion for eccentricity and for boldness. He took for his subject the 
meeting of Philip the Evangelist and of the officer of the Queen 
of Ethiopia, and after an historical exordium, he announced in 
this manner the division of the diseourse:—'I find in this recital 


four subjects of astonishment which increase one upon the other: 
ist. A courtier who reads the Holy Scripture, which is sufiiciently 
surprising; 2nd. A courtier who owns his ignorance, which is 


more surprising still; 3rd. A courtier who asks his inferior to|g: 


instruct him, which should cause a redoubling of the surprise; 
4th, and, lastly,—for this surprise comes to the climax,—a courtier 
who is converted. Let us,’ &.” 


29—33. join . . chariot, keep abreast of it. heard, Oriental 
ensi. to read aloud. understandest, little use to read else. 
except, etc., humility the way to knowledge. desired, etc., an- 
xious to be tanght even by this stranger. place. . this, Philip 
sould not have had a better text. humiliation, treatment He 
endured. judgment .away, He was denied a righteous 
sentence of acquittal. declare, make known, expose. genera- 
tion ? * men of the age in wh. He lived, i.e., who shall publish their 
wickedness? life..earth, not here personally to vindicate 
Himeelf. 

Reading the Scriptures.—I. Some remarks on this subject. It 
is a duty—1. Incumbent upon all; 2. In accordance with the 
dictates of reason and common sense; 3. To be performed 
irrespective of rank and condition. IL. A few instructions con- 
cerning the best methods of reading the Scriptures profitably: 1, 
You should, before you read, consider whose book it is; 2. You 


should read it with a teachable spirit; 3. Endeavour to practise] y, 


what you learn; 4. Never read it without prayer.¢ 

Ignorance of Jesus Christ.—A boy in Haggerston Fields, near 
London, having a book under his arm, was asked what-book it 
was ; he said, the New Testament. ‘Have you read about Jesus 
Christ in it?” he was asked. ‘‘ No,” said he, “I am only in 
at Luke; and immediately ran off. Thus the boy’ showed, 
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“To be proud of 
learning is the 


reatest O 
Tance.”J, Taylor 


Philip 
instructs the 
Ethiopian 

@ Is. liii.7, 8. 


» Hengstenberg, 
(Christology fi 
288)  prefers— 
“Who shall de- 
clare His pos- 
terity?” ae, the 
number of His 
spiritual descen- 
dants or follow. 
ers. See also 
Alexander on 
Jsaiah in loc, 

“ Consciousness 
of ignorance is 
no small of 
knowledge,”— 

erome. 


“A false inter- 
pretation may do 


that though he had read two lives of Jesus Christ, viz., by omen 


Matthew and Mark, yet he had not considered whose life he was 
reading. When will children be wise and consider ?“—Need of 
instruction.—When the Rev. Mr. Charles, of Bala, in Wales, met 
& poor man or woman on the road, he used to stop his horse, and 
make the inquiry, “Can you read the Bible?” He was so much in 
in the habit of doing this, that he became everywhere known from 
this practice. ‘The gentleman who kindly asked the poor people 
about tho Bible and their souls,” was Mr. Charles. Meeting one 
day with an old man, on one of the mountains, he said to uim, 
«You are an old man and very near another world.” “Yes,” said 
he, “and I hope I am going to heaven.” ‘“ Do you know the 
road there,—do you know the Word of God?” ‘“ Pray are you 
Mr. Charles?” said the old man. He suspected who he was from 
* his questions. He was frequently thus accosted, when asking 
the poor people he met with about their eternal concerns. “Pray, 
are you Mr. Charles?” was often the inquiry. When he had 
time, he scarcely ever passed by a poor man on the road, without 
talking to him about his soul,and his knowledge of the Bible. 
When he found any ignorant of the Word of God, and not able 
to read it, he represented to them, in a kind and simple manner, 
the duty and necessity of becoming acquainted with it, and feel- 
ingly and compassionately set before them the awful state of 
those who leave the world without knowing pn ah of God, and 


the way of saving the soul. He so: 


“The Scripture 
is the ground of 
our belief; yet 
the authority of 
man 


is, if we 
mark it, the ke: 
which openeti 
the door of en- 
trance into the 
kuowledge of the 
Scripture”— 
Hooker. 


c J. Clayton, A.M, 
d Whitecrosa, 
“Tgnorance is @ 
dangerous and 
spiritual poison, 
which men 
ought warily to 
shun.”—Gregory. 
“Ministers are 
seldom honoured 
with success, un- 
less they are con-- 
tinually aiming 
at the conversion 
of sinners,"= 
Owen, 


in persuad- |e Cheever, 


AD. 33. 


Phils 
reac 
esus 


a Ac. x. 34; Ma 
v. 2; Job iii. 1; 
xxxii. 20. 


5 As Bethzur (Jor. 
xv, 58; Ne. iit. 
16), nr. Hebron; 
ab. 20 m. 8. of 
Jerus. (Eusebius, 
verome); or Ain 
Aaniyeh, 5 miles 
S.W. of Jerus., & 
fountain known 
as St. 
fount; ora wady 


536, 

“ Speaketh, as if 
the prophet were 
apeaking now to 
thoe, who readost 
him."—E£rasmus. 


“The dis- 
coveries made 
to us in Scrip- 
ture ean only be 
cleared to us by 
reference to the 
Scriptures them: 
selves.” — 
nwus. 


* God often gives 
light to the 
teacher for the 
sake of the 


bo of the 
hearer.”-Quesnal. 
¢ C, Simeon. 

@ Venning. 

6 Milton. 


It is a remark of 
Baxter’s, that he 
never knew any 
minister much 
honoured, even 
though a pious 
man, unless he 
axpected auc- 


s As Sinaitic¢ 
Vaticam, Aleran- 
arian. 


Philip’s }- 


re.| Dornard, but to-day I preached Christ.” 


ACTS. (Cap. vill.84—40 


ing them to learn to read; and the good he thus did was no 
doubt very great.¢ 


34—36. opened .. mouth, Hebraism, sig. that he was ab. to 
utter importantthings. began . . Scripture, that had perplexed 
the eunuch. preached. . Jesus, the Lamb of God, ref. to by 
the prophet. went, thus conversing, and meanwhile the eunuch 
receiving light and conviction. water, there have been many 
attempts to identify the spot.» hinder, he would leave Philip ta 
decide. 

Philip and the eunuch.—I. The passage expounded. IIL The 
exposition given. III. The effect produced, Learn:—l. To 
improve your leisure in reading the Holy Scriptures; 2. To avail 
yourselves of every opportunity of instruction; 8. To follow the 
convictions of your own conscience.¢ 

Dread of preuching. — Luther, of whom Richter has said hia 
words are half-battles, when he first began to preach, suffered 
unheard agony. ‘O, Dr. Staupitz, Dr. Staupitz!” said he to the 


- | vicar-general of his order, **I cannot do it: I shall die in three 
Bk.| months, 


Indeed, I cannot do it.” Dr. Staupitz said upon this, 
“Well, Sir Martin, if you must die, you must; but remember 
that they need good heads up yonder too. So preach, man, 
preach, and then live or die, as it happens.” So Luther preached 
and lived ; and he became, indeed, one great whirlwind of energy 
to work without resting in this world.— Preaching Christ.— 
Bernard, preaching one day very scholastically, the learned 
thanked him, but not the- godly: but another day he preached 
plainly; the good people came blessing God for him, and gave 
him many thanks, which some scholars wondering at, ‘‘ Ah,” said 
he, ‘Heri Bernardum, hodie Christum; yesterday I preached 
Tis not learning, but 
teaching ; not the wisdom of words, but the evidence and demon.- 
stration of the Spirit, that is welcome to saints.<—Controversy 
in preaching.—On the other side that infection which is from 
books of controversy in religion is more doubtful and dangerous 
to the learned than to the ignorant; and yet those books must 
be permitted untouched by the licenser. It will be hard to 
instance where any ignorant man hath been ever seduced by any 
Papistical book in English unless it were commended and ex- 
pounded to him by some of that clergy; and indeed all such 
tractates, whether false or true, are, as the Prophecy of Isaiah was 
to the eunuch, not to be ‘ understood without a guide.’ But of our 
priests and doctors how many have been corrupted by studyin 

the comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists, and how fast they oat 
transfuse that corruption into the people, our experience is both 
late and sad. It is not forgot, since the acute and distinct 
Arminius was perverted merely by the perusing of a nameless 
ce urge written at Delft, which at first he took in hand to 
confute.¢ 


87—40, Philip said, ete., this ver. is not in the best 
MSS.,¢ most recent editors’ expungeit. Some? think it was taken 
fr.a baptismal liturgy, and placed here that it might not app. aa 
if the e. was baptized without evidence of his faith. into., 
water, or unto. out..water, or from. Spirit.. away, 


a he 4 tera. some think he was rapt away miraculously ; prob. he left sude 


does|denly, on the suggestion of the Spirit + Fej 


»in a 


a 8 kg 
. 


’ Uap. tx. 1,2] 
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Ee 
new subject for a thanksgiving. Azotus, and Ashdod,¢ now 
Esdud, nr. the sea-ccast. cities, as Lydda, and Joppa. 
which seems to have been his residence ; since we find him there 
18 or 19 yrs. afterwards.¢ 

Quickened steps.—The effect of finding Christ. Joy in—I. The 
ecquisition of information; II. The enjoyment of his glorious 
privileges; III. The anticipation of usefulness; IV. The hope 
of a blessed future.“—The Ethiopian converted in the desert.—I. 
The circumstances which per his conversion—1l, The care 
of the Great Shepherd to bring to Himself His own; 2. The com- 
bination of instruments sometimes employed in converting the 
sinner’s heart ; 3. The honour which the Lord sometimes puts on 


» means and ordinances. IL. His joy—1. This began with a view of 


. Huntingdon’s sisters-in-law. 


Christ in His degradation and sufferings; 2. It was accompanied 


with a heartfelt belief in our Lord’s Godhead; 8. It was inde- 
eae of ministers and circumstances; 4. Lastly, it was doubt- ’ 


full of anticipations of heaven and glory.—C. Bradley, M.A. 

Religious zeal.—Messrs. Whitefield, Wesley, Hervey, and others, 
about a century ago, preached the Gospel with a zeal and success 
which attracted the attention of multitudes. Amongst those who 
were converted by their instrumentality were several of Lady 
Lady Margaret Hastings was the 
first of them who underwent a complete change of heart. It was 
in conversation with her one day upon Divine things, that Lady 
Huntingdon was awakened to see the errcrs of her past religious 
course. Lady Margaret, in the course of the interview, happened 
to say, speaking of her own experience, “that sinee she had 
known and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ for life and salvation, 
she had been as happy as an angel.” The sentiment struck the 
Countess with peculiar force, as descriptive of a state of mind 
which she herself had never known. The thought once intro- 


_ duced, led to a careful examination of the foundation on which she 


hsd hitherto been resting. A deep impression of the utter worth- 
lessness of all her past attempts to serve God, and a desire to win 
s title to His favour, took possession of her mind, and she now 
saw that she had not hithezto been brought to a saving knowledge 
of the truti. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1, 2. breathing,- fig.—excitement, strong emotion. threat- 
enings, etc., his very breath, his life filled with one desire, one 
purpose. high priest, Jonathan (if .v. 36), or Theophilus (if 
a.p. 37, 38). Both, sons of Annas. letters, of commendation 
end authority. Damascus,? ab. 140 ms. N.E. of Jerus.; a five 
or six dys. journey. Anc. cap. of Syria. synagogues, t.¢., 
rulers, elders. The authority of Sanhedrim in religion was re- 
rognised by civil magistrate. way, the Christian persuasion— 
ym faith, worship, ete. bound. . Jerusalem, not so much to be 
tried, as condemned and punished. 

The conversion of Saul.—Saul—I. As an enemy to the cause of 
Christ. His enmity was: 1. Intense; 2. Practical. Il. As con- 
quered by the revelation of Christ: 1. The nature; 2. The effects 
of this revelation. III. As enlisted in the service of Christ: 
4. The messenger engaged; 2. The reasons assigned; 8. The 
tanner in this enlistment was carried out.¢ 

r 


vou. Mt. 


Ceesarea,f 


AD, 33, 


not “venture tq 
expunge it” If 
is retained in 
brackets by Bor 
nemann. 


c Meyer, Lightfoot 
(Rev. of A. V. 30), 


spurious, though 
he objected to a 
certain use made 


e Am. i, 8. 

J See Ac. ix. 30. 
g Ac. xxi. 8—10. 
“Beware of lift- 
ing up yourself; 
if you desire a 
cure, go down.’ 
—Augustine, 
“The Spirit had 
commanded 
Philip to turn his 
course that way; 
the eunuch him- 
self also was not 
found ina state of 
listlessness, nor 
desirous of a sud- 
den baptism; but 
he gone up — 
to the Temple 
‘for to worship,’ 


found in a meet 
condition,”— 
Tertullian, ~ 


AD. H. 
Saul sets 
| out for 
| Damascus 


a Ac. viiL2?, Ga 
‘4,13; 1 TLL 13, 
6 See Dr. Porter’s 
Five Years in Da- 
mascus; Oony- 
beare & Howson’s 
Life of St. Paul, 
cap. iii.; Robin- 
son’s Bib. Res. iii, 
447 ; Porter's Hd. 


Bk. for Syria, 444 ~ 


ff. ; Stanley's Sin. 
and Pal. 414, 182, 
218; Topics ti. 102. 
Damask linen 
and silk ne 
manufactured 


ae 


82 “cTs, _ (Cap.ix. 3-6 


en 

Saul, a persecutor.—I. The causes of persecution: 1, The war 
of opinion; 2. Vested interests; 8. The corruptions of the 
human heart; 4. A fixed aversion in the human heart to holiness. 
IL. Its effect: 1. Nothing wh. is good and true can be destroyed 
by persecution ; 2. It is a test of the reality of religion; 3. Its 
results are worth all they cost.J 


aD. 


D. Damask rose 
trans. fr. D. and 
brought to Eng- 
land fr. South of 
Furope by Dr. 
Linacre, Pe 


VIIL, ab. 1440. 
D. was famous for 
‘44 steel goods, 
9sp.sword blades, 
frst introduced 


Argob behind us, we arrive, after a ten or twelve miles’ march, at 


Abraham, and David, and Solomon, of Naaman, and Elisha, and 
Saul of Tarsus, it is still what Isaiah called it, “the head of 
to Europe by| Syria; while Babylon is a heap in the desert, and Tyre is a 
ee ee ruin on the shore. Celebrated for its productions, both natural 
cenus, author of|and industrial, Damascus has a conspicuous place in both profane 
Text-book of Dog-|and sacred story. While other cities have risen and decayed, it 
sopra ad "| still retains those marks of beauty which caused Mohammed, on 
D. ab. 700 A.D.:| beholding it, to exclaim—as he compared it with another paradise, 
called, on ace. of}and turned away reluctantly from the glorious city—“‘ Man can 
his eloquence, |have but one paradise in life: my paradise is fixed above ;” which 
“a Sn Ttroam, |caused Lamartine to designate it “A predestined capital ;” and 
¢ Biscoe. Dr. Milman to call it, The queen of cities.” No sword used by 
d Lightfoot, Rev.) ancient warrior was counted equal to a good Damascus blade ; 
aa among its textile fabrics one kind, called damask, is known to this 
day; its fruits and its flowers are famous as far as the luscious 

Damascene plum and the deep-dyed damask rose are known# 
8—5. near, the end of his journey and his hopes; and, 
though he knew it not, near to the mercy of God, and the begin. 
of another life. light, powerful,¢ greater than brightness of 
sun.o fell..earth,¢ prob. fr. his horse. heard.. saying, 
prob. audibly.¢ why .. me, good or evil done to the servant, is 
regarded by the Master as done to Him. Lord, he reengnised 
the voice as of some superior being, though he knew not whom. 


conversion of 
Saul 


On the conver- 
sion of St. Paul, 
see Ld. Little- 
ton's Letter to 
Gilbert West, Esq.; 


Example, 298; 
Stanley's Serm. 
in te East. 63; 
Binney's Life and 
Ministry Si 


and glory; not simply poor fugitive disciples. [hard, etc., the 
rest of this verse, and down to the word ‘“‘ him,” in next verse, not in 
best MSS., prob. interpolated / from xxii. 10; xxvi. 14—18, g.v.] 
The conversion of Saul.—Illustrating—I. The truth of Chris- 
tianity ; II. The sovereignty of God in the conversion of man; 
III. The riches of Divine mercy towards the chief of sinners.s 
Preaching.—I speak not against all civil and honest lawful 
policy; for I know it is the gift of God, without the which no 
common State nor the Church can be maintained, But this 
seemeth to have been the meaning of the old Fathers —that in the 
building of God’s Church the preaching of God’s Word must go 
before, to quiet men’s consciences; and wisdom and policy, like 
handmaids, must follow after. For this honour and prerogative 
God claimeth only to Himself, that His Church must be built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets. Thus Christ, 
at the beginning, gathered His Church, not by laws of men, but 
against all law and policy, by the preaching of His Word. God 
might have instructed Cornelius by the angel that appeared to 
him, as it appeareth in the Acts of the Apostles; but He would 
not do so, but sent Peter to him, that he might be instructed by 
the mouth of a preacher. He might have taught Paul, after He 
had stricken him down from his horse, when He appeared to him 
and said, “Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest ;”’ but He would 


+ Ma, xxv. 40; Is. 
Ixiii. 9; Zoo. ti. 8; 
. 1.18; Ep. v. 


« Put in here by 
rasmus fr. the 
Latin versions, 


Damascus.—Still pursuing our way northwards, and leaving 


Damascus. Famous in Bible story, bound up with the history of - 


Jesus .. persecutest, He whom you persecute is the Lord of life — 


Can ix. 6-9.] AcTs. 


SESE SE ee eee 
not do go, but rather left him to be taught by Ananias. And, as it 


appeareth in the Acts of the Apostles, at the preaching of Peter, 
three thousand people were converted and won in one day, that it 
might appear by what tools, and with what workmen, Goa would 
have His harvest set forward.’ 


6, ‘7. what . . do, in reply to Saul’s question.« speechles 
with wonder and fear. They had all fallen to the ground. 
voice, the sound, but not the words. seeing..man, wh 
Paul seems to have done.¢ . 

The question of an awakened sinner.—l. This language is e1- 
pressive of deep concern. IL. Of astonishment and terror. 

Of decision. IV. The Gospel alone supplies a satisfactory answer 
to this question. Application :—{1) Have we asked this question ? 
2) This is a matter of paramount importance.e—Our mission.— 

Every man has his mission: 1. Life is awfully significant; 2. 
Duty renders it sublime. IL. Our mission may be ascertained: 
1. By observing our position and circumstances; 2. By listening 
to the voice of God. III, Our mission may be accomplished: 1. 


- Impossibilities are not required; 2. God is pledged for the needful 


strength. / 

Behold, he prayeth.—The sight of a penitent on his knees is a 
spectacle which moves heaven; and the compassionate Redeemer, 
who, when He beheld Saul in that situation, exclaimed, “* Behold, 
he prayeth,” will not be slow or reluctant to strengthen you by 
iis might, and console you by His Spirit. When “a new and 
living way” is opened “into the holiest of all’ by the blood of 
Jesus, not to avail ourselves of it, not to arise and go to our 
Father, but to prefer remaining at a guilty distance, encompassed 
with famine, to the rich and everlasting provisions of His house, 
will be a source of insupportable anguish when we shall see 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob enter into the kingdom of God, and 
ourselves shut out. It is impossible too often to inculcate the 
momentous truth, that the character is not formed by passive im- 

ions, but by voluntary actions; and that we shall be judged 
Recenter, not by what we have felt, but by what we have done.s 


- 8, 9. eyes..man, he was totally blind. It is oft. darkest 
just before the dawn. led.. Damascus, how dif. from the 
entry he purposed! three .. drink, through depth of sorrow, 
wonder, etc. ; 

The great miracle of Paul’s conversion.—I. He who persecuted 
Jesus must enter His service. Il. He who did not know Christ 
becomes His chosen vessel. III. The learned Pharisee is sent to 
achool. IV. He, to whom the eye of the soul is opened, must 
loge his sight. V. He, who was to bear the name of the Lord into 
the world, must wait in solitude. 

Conversion a reality.—Conversion is no repairing of the old 
building ; but it takes all down and erects a new structure, It is 
not the putting in a patch, or sewing on a list of holiness, but, 
with the true convert, holiness is woven into all his powers, 
principles, and practice. The sincere Christian is quite a new 
fabric, from the foundation to the top stone all new. He is a 
new man, a newcreature. All things are become new. Conversion 


_{g a deep work, a heart work; it turns all upside down, and makes 


a man be in a new world. It goes throughout with men, through- 
unt the mind, throughofit the ss throughout the motions 
F 


A.D, 34, 


14 and xxii. 10° 
—Alford. 


9g H.1. Vundyke, 
h Bp. Jewel, 


@ Ae, xxii. 19 
6 Ac. xxvi. 14 
¢ Ac, xxii. 9. 


d@ Cf. 0. 17; xxii 
14, 18; 1 Co.ix.1, 


“A man when 
first turning from 
sin to God, heara- 
& voice; but it ig 
behind him; he 
| Seeth no man; he 
feels a@ blow im 
that voice which 
others take no 
notice of, though 
externally they 
hear it too. They 
heard only but a 
voice, and s0 
were astonished; 
but Paul heard it 
distinctly as the 
voice of Christ, 
and so was con- 
verted.” — Bishop 
Reynolds. 


“Paul strikes at 
Damascus; 
Christ suffers in 
heaven.” —Bishop 
Hall, 


eG. 7. Hall. 


TW. #. Wythe. 
9 R. Hall. 


Saul is led 
into 
Damascus 


“It is mostly 
amid terror and 
amazement, that 
men are restored 
to God. God has 
impressed a law 
on the natura 
world also, that 
healthful cure 
can, for the must 
part, only take 
|place  througn 
bitterness avd 
| suffering. The 
‘eures of our 
bodies picture te 
us the cures of 
our souls, 

process may be 
more or less pain 
ful, but bitterness 


84 crs [Cep. 1x. 10-14, 
- EE ea ee Se 


AD. 34, of the whole life.-—Conversion of a blind priest.—Mr. Ellis, when 
—___.,,|speaking of the conversion of an old blind priest of the fisherman’s 
ad je sph ee temple at Parea, says :— When the majority of the inhabitants 
artery prisoner |embraced Christianity, he declared that he would not abandon 
of the Lord,’ now | the idols, nor unite in the worship of the God of the Christians; 
led in triumph.” | ond in order to show his determination, on the Sabbath day, when 
ob ial il the people went to the chapel, he went to work in, I think, a part 
Beck. of the ground belonging to the temple: while thus engaged in 
road mending a fence, a bough struck his eyes, and not only inflicted 
TE oneal great pain, but deprived him of his sight, and, like Elymas, he 
ate ane - was obliged to be led home. This circumstance deeply affected 
Beonoctekecs the |his mind ; he became a firm believer in the true God, maintained 
precioustreasure|/an upright and resigned frame of mind, and when baptized 
of his eyesight| adopted the name of Paul, from the similarity in the means em- 
Lee getty ployed in humbling and converting him and those used to bring 
the Apostle to a sense of the power and merey of the Saviour.” 


Ananias 1s 

sent to Saul 

a Ac, xxii. 12—16. 
6 One of its chief 
trades was (fent- 
making. A coarse 
kind of goat's 
hair, called cili- 
cium, was pro- 
duced there in 
large quantities, 
and much used 
for that purpose. 


10—12. Ananias* (whom God has graciously given), Gk. 
form of Hananiah. Acc. to trad. one of the 70 disc., and aft. Bp. 
of Damascus. street .. straight, both the street and the house 
are still pointed out by the monks of D. Tarsus, cap. of Ro. 
prov. of Cilicia,> now called Tersous, with a pop. of ab. 20,000, 
named, etc., Saul being told the name in the vision. 

The conversion of St. Paul.—The use I shall make of this 
history is, to call your ‘attention to—I. The power of Christ. A 
persecutor is become—1, A man of prayer; 2. An earnest 
Christian. IL. His grace. It was the cause of Saul’s conversion. 
Ill. His government or providence—1l. He meets our wants; 2. — 
And having begun the good work, completes it.¢ 

Restoration to life—Walking one day along the sea-shore, I 
saw a number of people running to the water’s edge, and a boat 
at the same time putting off in haste. It was after a youth, who, 
in bathing, had got out of his depth and sunk. After remaining 
for a quarter of an hour under water, he was taken out, and 
restoratives promptly applied, to rekindle, if possible, the spark of 


tri hen: 
well as the mili- life. I waited with many more at the door of the building, to 
a 


ascertain whether he were hkely to recover. Several came out, 
but to tell of no hope. At last a person darted out of the house, 
the bearer of better tidings. ‘“ He has drawn a breath! He has 
drawn a breath!” The crowd caught and quickly echoed the 
ery. I thought of the joy that is felt in heaven when a penitent 
sinner is seen crying for mercy; for just as an infant begins: to 
breathe when it enters the world, so does the sinner begin to pray 
when he is newly born to God. It is at that very moment that 
he draws his first spiritual breath_—Rev. E. Cornwall. 


angels, what 
should we think, 
but that so much 
of our lives is 
celestial and di- 
vine, as we spend 
in the exercise of 
prayer ?”-Hooker. 
eR. Cecil, 


a Ae xxvi. 10. _18—16. heard .. many,¢ prob. of fugitives fr. Jerus, nts,' 
b1 00.12; of 1| Tisciples, those consecrated to God. and here, etc., word had 
Co. fii. 2; xi. 21, |perh. been privately sent fr. Jerus. Or, the object of their mission 
¢ Aa ta; vit. ZY have been divulged by some of Saul’s companions since their 
59;10013, |arrival. call..name,° A. reminds the Lord of that wh. made 
Poy discs. espevially dear to Him,—prayer. vessel, instrument. 
5 Aberd bear, carry, continues the fig. in vessel. Gentiles, of whom 
: Paul was the great Apostle. kings, Paul often stood in the 
ih Oo, at Borers presence of rulers. children .. Israel, whom he never overe 

; looked, though his great mission was tothe Gentiles. great .. 


<<< 
* 9h 1. 


Gap. tx. 17, 18.) acre, . i 


suffer,’ God may be as much glorified by the patient suffering, as 
by the courageous doing of His people. 

An illustrious description of the Evangelical mission—I. The 
Divine authority on which it rests: “ He is a chosen,” etc, I. 
The heavenly blessing which it brings: “To bear,” etc. III. The 
wide sphere of labour which is pointed out to it: “ Before,” etc. 

~ None is so low and none so high, inwardly or outwardly, but that 

the ministry has its message even for him.g 

Canonisation of saints.—Canonisation, in the Church of Rome, 
is the act of the Pope by which a deceased person is solemnly 
declared to be a saint. Something analogous to it may be found 
in the Apotheosis of the ancient Romans. It had its origin in the 

_ practice of the early Church, at the dispensation of the Lord’s 
Supper, to name and pray for those who died as martyrs. Their 
names, deeds, and sufferings, the manner and day of their death, 
were inserted in the catalogue of martyrs called the Canon, and | into His heavenly 
they were called saints. Each bishop was at first accustomed to | barn, ee vessel 
declare deceased persons to be saints. The exclusive exercise of ee ena 
this power was gradually assumed by the Popes, and proved a| cirysologus. 
very fruitful source 6f revenue, the prevalent notions with regard 9 Gerok. 
to saints having become such as to attach to it a very great im- “The ” dostias 
rtance. The first Papal canonisation was accomplished by John | of the Gospel is 

V. The Popes have possessed the exclusive right since 1170. | like the pillar of 
The right of beatification also belongs tothem. When the Pope rg bey ge 
thinks proper to canonise, he declares his views in a consistory, | ross to the Egyp- 
and an inquiry is instituted into the virtues and merits of the|tians, but en 
person proposed. The form of a regular process at law is adopted, nae 0 Pa a 
and an ecclesiastic is specially appointed to contend against the | /*™elites 
claims advanced, who receives the designation of Advocatus 
Diaboli; but no instance ever yet occurred of the Devil’s Advocate 
winning a case. When a favourable decision is pronounced, the 
ceremony of canonisation is performed in St. Peter’s Church with 
great pomp. The last canonisation was in 1839. The Greek 
Church also recognises canonisation. The right to perform the 
ceremony lies with the Patriarch of Constantinople, but it has 
tarely occurred.’ 

17, 18. his way, the Lord’s way was his. brother, 
brother in Christ. sent, and fr. my coming thou mayest learn | Sa 
how bold and obedient His servants should be. sight, Jesus, the 
Light of the World, the great sight-restorer. filled, abundantly. 
scales, not really, but “as it were.” baptized, perh., but not/ful ms 
necessarily in the house of Judas. 

The conversion and baptism of St. Paul.—Look at his conver- 
sion—I. As illustrating that grand moral change which is essential 
to the salvation of every sinner: 1. The feelings developed in 
connection with it; 2. The display of the human. and Divine in 
effecting it; 8. The thoroughness of the change. Il. As supplying 
a cogent argument in favour of the Divinity of the Christian faith. 
Paul bore the true testimony. He had the necessary—1. Candour; 
2. Intelligence; 8. Disinterestedness, to do so. III. As affording 
hope of mercy to the greatest sinner. Paul himself regarded his 
conversion in this light.« ; ane vl 

Damascus.—The street “ which is called Straight” is still there 
—s narrow thoroughfare—in which the house of Judas, where 
Ananias met with Paul, is still pointed out. I can do as I please 
about believing it to be the very dwelling, as alzo I can about 


AD. 84, 
—12; Phi. ti, 8; 
Ma. xix. 29, 
“While Ananias 
looked at Saul, 
the Lord was 
looking at Paul; 
while Ananias 
spake of @ perse- 
cutor, God was 
tuking know- 
ledge ofa preach- 
er; and while he 


Christ was 
gathering him 


thin, a EL ‘ook: er. 
“ Where Stephen 
went before, 


aided by the 
prayer of Ste 
phen.” — 

tius. 

“The mantle of 
the first of the 


the lass of the 


86 0%. Oap. ix. 19, 30 
ee —_———————————— 
hp. #. accepting the story as true, that that Saracenic wall contained the 


window—now conveniently walled up—whence the Apostle was 
let down in a basket. I wonder they do not show me that rope 
“AE and basket. Perhaps they are even now being manufactured for 
formed to be #|the wonderment of some future pilgrims. About forty yards in 
hero in suffering, | front of that walled-up gateway is a small cupola of wood, and the 
not a hero in|}tomb beneath it—around which certain pilgrims are praying yet 
action. ‘Men em,|for the souls of the departed—is said to contain the dust of Bt. 
than in the esti-| George, the porter who helped Paul to escape. I can do as I 
mate they make| please about believing that; as also I can, when I am taken to a 
mt aoe i spot half-a-mile to the east, and told that “the great Apostle to 
bour.”—X. Ceeil. | 41,4 Gentiles was converted here.” I cannot help remarking that 
a Dr, Thomas. |T thought it was on the great high-road coming from Jerusalem, 
“ Music is sweet,| when I am gravely informed that so it was believed till within the 
at as ciringe in| 24st century, when the spot on that road being judged to be too 
tune is unpleas-| far distant for pilgrims to walk, or for holy fathers to conduct 
ing; soisitharsh|them, and that part of the city being inhabited by bigoted 
to sot our hearts Moslems, it has been deemed advisable of late to transfer the 
yet must be done, | Scene to the eastward! ‘ Sceptics may smilewt the absurdity of 
and thoroughly | placing it on the east side of the city, while the great road to 
done.”—J.7rapp.| Jerusalem runs westward; but the faithful can reply, as some 


Apostles.” — J. 
Pord, M.A. 


b Bibis Lore. have done with regard to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, that 
the very unlikelihood of its situation forms a convincing argument 
for its genuineness!" (Dr. Porter.) To those who believe, all 
things are possible, it is said ; but we must crave an exception in 
favour of the legends and traditions of the monks at Damascus.® 

nl 19, 20. he . . meat, food aft. a three days’ fast. strength- 
reaches ened, now in body, as previously in mind and heart. certain 
hbrist days, this may ref. not to-whole time spent in D., but to time 

a Ac, xxvi, 19,/spent in introductions, interviews and conversations. straight- 

20; 2 Co. iv. 6:|way,* as soon as he had become well known to the discs. 

oye i “ preached .. synagogues, a very dif. message fr. that wh. he 

“ He was in the 


came to deliver. Son .,. God, for wh. confession he had con- 
sented to the death of Stephen. 


Christ the subject of a Gospel ministry.—I. What it is to preach 
ravening wolf;| Christ. II. Some considerations recommending this preaching. 
oS ape dn It is—l. A truly excellent subject; 2. Peculiarly suited to the 
evening; and| Gospel dispensation; 3. The special office of Gospel servants; 


then bows and|4. Improving to our own souls 

a pews and p g and also those of others. III. 

* to <Ananias, a 
sheep of the fold 
of Ohrist.”— 


morning as Ben- 
jamin (of whose 
tribe he was), a 


Jerome, I. An evidence of the truth of Christianity; II. An illustration of 
b J. Guyes. its nature. Application:—A few words of admonition: (1) To 
oR. Cecil. those who cover sin under a specious profession; (2 1 the 
“As it ise great| COVetous man ; (3) To the schemer; (4) To the trifler; (5 To the 


miracle for @ 


fe the change 
that Christ has 
made in those 
that be His won- 
derful.” — Cawd- 
ray. 


 b Apergess, 


. 


a 


-shange: 1. Radical; 2. Genuine; 3. Startling. 


_ wrapped in flames, we should not even then see such a manifesta- 


tion of His greatness as when He commands the 
and makes it submissive to His love.4 


21, 22. all. . amazed, esp. the Jews; for by this time the 
dises. knew of his conversion. destroyed, put to death.« name, 
Jesus.“ came .. intent, had the intent been fulfilled how joy- 
fully would they have received him. The fruits of a true conver- 
sion will impress even the enemies of Christ. strength, of 
faith, knowledge, dialectic skill. confounding,’ refuting, silenc- 
ing. proving, see Gk., “setting together,” or “ dove-tailing.” 
He showed how all things ab. Christ “ fitted into” and met the 
requirements of Scripture concerning the Messiah. 

Paul's ministry at Damascus.—I. The character of this spiritual 
Il. Its nature: 
1. Growable; 2. Diseussible; 8. Demonstrable. III. The spirit 
of his first auditors. Their malignity was: 1. Deadly; 2. De- 
liberate; 3. Frustrated. From his deliverance we observe: (1) 
The way in which Providence delivers the good; (2) The inevitable 
doom of evil.¢ 

Conversion of a Jew.—A German Jewish Rabbi, in Quebec, 
became converted to Christianity under the following circum- 
stances. He was a man of sound learning, good judgment, and 
high repute. He looked at the fact of the existence of what was 
called Christianity in the present, the past, and the commence- 
ment by Jesus Christ and His Apostles. He then thought of what 


human heart, 


is said in Amos iii. 7—“ Surely the Lord God will do nothing but |} 


He revealeth His secret unto His servants the prophets.” He 
considered that Christianity was too great a work to be altogether 


of man, and if it was of God, He must “surely” have revealed it 


in some way or other unto His prophets He pondered these 


Saul 
increases in 
‘strength 

@ Ac. xxii, 3 

b 2 Oo. xii. 9. 


e Ga i ll, 12 
Ac, xviii. 28. 


“They did not 
say, “On Jesus,” 
for hatred; they 
could not bear 
even to hear His 


“From such a 
lowness he was 
raised to such a 
height, that, as 
Origen says, 
meny did believa 
that Paul had 


d Dr. Thomas. 


“ As to the value 
of conversions, 
God alone can 


things in his mind, but could not come to any satisfactory con- | judge. Gudalone 


clusion. 
Europe visiting Canada for some charitable purpose. He ven- 
tured to make known unto him the thoughts of his heart, and 


At this time there was a célebrated Jewish Rabbi from|can know 


how 
widearethe steps 
which the sou) 
has to take be- 


desired a solution of his difficulties, but he waived the matter | fore it can ap- 


then, and promised, when he arrived in Europe, 
books of the wise, and send him a reply. The Quebec Rabbi 


to consult the | proach to a com- 


with 


munity 
the 


Him, to 


never heard from the European. He then read the Old and New | dwelling of the 


Testament for himself, comparing them together, 
through their teachings, became convinced that God had reveale 
Christ and His religion unto the prophets; and that Jesus was 


and ultimately, | perfect, or to the 
d intercourse and 


friendship of 
higher natures." 


the Messiah, and His religion the only true religion He imme- |—Goethe. 
diately told his convictions to his people, and gave up his posi- |e J. Bats, 


tion in the synagogue. He suffered great persecution and priva- 
tion. He held pai 3 way; and ais wife and family embraced 
Christianity. After a while he was baptized, joined the Wesleyan 
Church, became a minister in the Conference, and is now labour- 
ing for the conversion of his fellow Jews in Canada.¢ 


23—25. many days, during wh. he prob. went to Arabia.2|Saul escapes 


kill, since they could not answer him 


om 


- r 
This, a common resort | Fo ascus 


of theirs.» await, in his way, ambush. known, Providence |a Ga. 1. 17. 


watched over him, while the enemy watched for him. gates, i.c., 

of the city. down.. wall,¢ window of house overhanging the 

vall.¢ basket [i. 110]. 
The progress of Paul’s 


b Ac. xxiii, 12. 
Await, to wail 
or look for; wait 


conversion.—I. The first impression ; paar rs to watel 


. who are 


A.D. 34 


attend; old Ger. 
wahten; Ice. vak- 
ta, to watch; 
waka, to wake. 
¢ 2 Co. xi. 33. 
@ Jos. ii, 15; 18. 
xix. 12. — See 
woodcut in Cony- 
beare and Howeon, 

110, 
“We see from 
this how God 
humbles those 

His. 

Therefore, Pau! 
numbers this 
event among His 
{nfirmities. He 
was early in- 
structed to bear 
the Cross by this 
first lesson.”"— 
Calvin. 


Saul 

returns to 
Jerusalem 
Assayed, pa, pt. 
of assay, to at- 
tempt; Fr, essay- 
er; It. assagiare, 
to try. 


@ Ga. L 18 21— 
24 
6 Ac. iv. 36; xi. 
22. 


¢ Ga. 1. 19, 
@ Ga. 1. 18. 


“To cultivate the 
Bweet and kindly 
passions, to 
cherish wn affee- 
tionate and social 
temper, to beget 
in ourselves, by 
repeated acts of 
goodness, a 


settled compla- 
cency, goodwill, 
and benevolence 


to al] mankind in 
general, is a con- 
stant spring of 
satistaction.”"—J, 
Seed 


6 Or. Thomas 


Baul departs 
Tarsus 

@ Ac. vi. 1. 

b “He attenied 

the synogogues 

kn 


ACTS. (Oap. ix. 26—S1, 


the deep feeling of his spiritual inability. II. The first signs o! 
life. IiI. The first experience; the Crogs for the sake of Christ. 
—Jasper. 

A vardcenton converted.—Mr. Bradbury possessed an ardent zeal 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty, and had many admirers. 
This exposed him to the hatred of the Popish faction, whose 
designs in respect of the Jacobitish succession he had often 
exposed. They once employed a person to take away his life. 
To make himself fully acquainted with Mr. Bradbury’s person, 
the man frequently attended at places of worship where he 
preached, placed himself in tront of the gallery, with his counte- 
nance steadfastly fixed on the preacher. It was scarcely possible, 
in such circumstances, wholly to avoid listening to what was 
said. Mr. Bradbury’s forcible way of presenting Divine truth 
awakened the man’s attention; the truth entered his under- 
standing, and became the means of changing his heart. He 
came to the preacher with trembling and confusion, told his 
affecting tale, gave evidence of his conversion, became a member 
of Mr. Bradbury’s Church, and was, to his death, an ornament to 
the Gospel which he professed. 


26—28. assayed, tried, attempted. afraid, that there was 
some concealed motive. believed . . disciple, they had prob. 
heard of his course: and regarded it as part of a deeply-laid plen 
for discovering the discs. and their places of meeting. Barna- 
bas,’ who stood high in the esteem of dises. Apostles, Peter 
and James.< declared, etc., related fully the incidents of Saul’s 
conversion, ete. was..them, 15 days.¢ coming. . going, 
a Hebraism (i. 21); pursuing his new calling. 

Paul's first visit, after his conversion, to Jerusalem.—I. His 
admission to Church membership at Jerusalem: 1. Sought; 2. 
Obstructed; 8. Attained; 4. Enjoyed. II. His first ministry at 
Jerusalem: 1. Its subject; 2. Its sphere; 8. Its style: @ Brave ; 
3) Argumentative; 4. Its results: (1) Persecution to hi ; 
2) The increased sympathy of the Church.e 

Conversion of Wilberforce.—Mr. Wilberforce was a gay young 
man, the delight of the clubs, and the joy of the Doncaster races. 
At the age of twenty, he was elected to the British Parliament, 
was sceptical in prinefples, and inclined to ridicule religion, He 
afterwards accepted the truth of the Gospel through the influence 
of Dean Milner; but his heart was troubled. He must enter the 
wicket gate like any other sinner. He says, “ I laughed ; I sang; 
I was apparently gay and happy. Should I die in this state, I 
must go to a place of misery.” The sinfulness of sin was revealed 
to his perception. His anguish was insupportable, until he 
sought the counsel of Cowper’s friend, good old John Newton, 
whom he had often heard preach when he lived with his uncle 
andaunt. Mr. Newton “entered most kindly and affectionately 
into my case, and told me he weil remembered me, and had 


never since ceased to pray for me.” It is the old old story of 
the omnipotence of prayer. ; 


29-31. Grecians® [ii. 53], Hellenists. 
er foreign Jews. Punt himself was one.’ 
coast, ab. 70. m. N.W. of Jerus., 
built in 10 yrs. by Herod Gt., 


Jews speaking Gk., 
Ceesarea,? on sea- 
and called Strato’s tower, re- 
who called it C. in honour of 


wo ‘e bad/ Augustus. Sometimes called C. Stratonis, or 0. Palestine, ta 


Cap. ix. 32—35,] 


ACTS, 


dis. fr. C. Philippi. Although it has perished, the site is still 
called Kaisariyeh. Tarsus, Saul’s native city.¢ rest, or peace; 


89 
AD, 39, 


persecution ceased. Acc. to some the Jews had now another trouble| formerly dispu 


on their hands. Galilee, no other notice of Churches here in 
Apostolic times. edified, built up, and built together. fear, 
obedience. comfort, happiness. 

Elements and evidences of prosperity.in Christian Churches.— 
These Churches—I. Had rest; II. Were edified; ID]. Walked 
in the fear of the Lord; IV. Walked in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost; V. Were multiplied. From our subject we may see 
what objects ought to be chiefly aimed at to secure Christian 
prosperity: 1. Not wealth; 2. The fact that great numbers are 
added to the church is not always a sure indication of real pros- 
perity ; 3. Nor yet when a union with it is thought to be desir- 


ted with Stephen, 
and there de 
fended the truth 
wh. he had ther 


e Land and Bk. 
491—496; Jose. 
phus, Ant. xvii 
5.1; Porter's Hd, 
Bk. For Syria, 848; 
Stanley's Sin. and 
Pal, 261 ff.; Ko- 
binson's Bib, Res. 
iii. 44, 


. 44, 46, 
d Ac. viii, 11; 


able; 4. Every Church and each member should aim at a high| xxi. 39. 


standard of piety; 5. How clear is the connection between walk- 

ing in the fear of the Lord, and the enjoyment of the presence of 

the Holy Spirit. / 
Cesarea.—On as rocky 


d 
ledge, somewhat resembling that of] up 


e Lardner, De 
Wetie, Josephus, 
Ant. xviii. 8. 2—9, 
Edify, to build 
(in know: 


Asealon on the south, and Dor on the north, rise the ruins of pes tet Be 
Csarea, now the most desolate site in Palestine. Like the vast|gco_sdes, 1 
fragment of St. Andrews in Scotland, they run out into the waves| house. and facio 


of the Mediterranean Sea, which dashes over the prostrate columns 
and huge masses of masonry; but, unlike St. Andrews, unlike 
in this respect to most Eastern ruins—no sign of human habita- 


to make. 

“Why, onthe de 
parture of Paul 
did peace sud. 


tion is to be found within the circuit of its deserted walls, no} denly shine forth 


village or even hovel remain on the site of what was once the 
capital of Palestine. With his usual ificence of conception, 
Herod the Great determined to relieve the inhospital barrier 
which the coast of his country opposed to the western world by 


on the Churches 
save for this 
cause, that the 
very sight of him 
excited the 6 
of the enemies? 


making an artificial port, attaching to it the chief city of his|—qyivia 


kingdom.—Stanley. 


Eneas, 


or Aineas. palsy,’ paralysis. 
Peter at Lydda.— 


k at this miracle—I. As expressing the 


S Dr. Lathrop. 


dedicated to 8t. 


genius of Christianity. IL. As symbolising its mission, which is| George, who, it 
restorative to God’s—1. Knowledge; 2. Fellowship: 8. Image ;|%s said, was born 


4. Service. III. As indicating its power—l. Derived from Christ; 


and buried here. 
Robinson’s Bib 


2. Derived from Christ by faith. IV. As representing ite grandest| 72, 49-55; Por 


infiuence: Men “turned to the Lord.”—Homilist, 


replied. “And are these sad souls to be my everlasting com- 
panions?”—‘ Nay, nay,” was answered in the same sepulchral 


tone, “lower down, lower down, than this for unfaithful ministers!” | 7ess. ) 
It is no fiction, that of all hells a fallen minister’s would prove thinks it include 
That dream enshrines within its grim symbology | *P°P no 


most terrible. 
a tremendous truth.—S. Coley. 


34, 35. Jesus .. whole, “ Jesus in heaven healeth thee by 
yao on earth.” make .. bed, lit., “spread thy eouch for thy- 


ter’s Hd. Book for 


Old 
126 


ee 
Now 


jon Ma. iv. 24, 


healing of 
Aineas 


* could not frame 


r Dorcas 


90 ACTS. [Cap. ix. 36-833 


AD. 3% 


a Ac, iil. 6, 16; 
iv. 8—10. 


o “A Gk. had no 
choice but to r3- 
present the sh 
sound by asimple 
s. Like the men 
of Ephraim, they 


en 
\gelf.” Others had done this for him for 8 years. saw, aft. his 
eure. Saron,? Sharon, lit., “the plain;”¢ it reached along the 
coast fr. Joppa to Caesarea, ab. 30 m. : ay 
Jesus maketh thee whole.—A word—l. Of Apostolic humility: 
Jesus Christ does it, not L Il. Of the prophetic power of faith 
He makes, not He may make, thee whole.—Two things pertaining 
to the care of sick souls.—I. They must be taught by faith to look 
to the Lord, from Whom alone comes salvation and help. IL 
They must be exhorted in His strength to rise up and walk im 
newness of life.4 eee . 
Responsibility for converts.—The responsibility of preserving the 
convert in his new faith and experience is not less, but greater, 
than that of labouring for the salvation of sinners. The converts 
of the early Church were called Catechumens, and for. 
strengthening and development of these the pastor’s labours were 
mainly spent. The legend of a young man left in the care of a 
bishop at Ephesus, and who, by his neglect, apostatised, illus- 
trates this. St. John’s rebuke, ‘‘Alas, alas! to what a guardian 
have I trusted our brother!” has too frequent an application to 
the pastors of the Churches. Too many have been lost to the 
Church and to God through inattention. ‘* Where are your con 
verts?” is sometimes asked with & wicked disregard of personal 


to pronounce the 
word Shibboleth 
vight.”— Lightfoot, 
Rev. of A. V. 154. | 


e “*Lydda and 
the Sharon,’ the 
former being the 
town, the latter 
the district. In 
the O.T.it always 
has the article 
Hash - Sharon= 
the Sharon, the 
woody plain, just 
as we talk of ‘ the 
yeald,’ ‘ th Cy 


eli responsibility for them. A direct effort to destroy them could 
irk, hardly be more effectual. The shepherd gathers and carries the 


se cacl® Webster lambs in his arms, and presses them to his bosom. §o should 


was once asked, 
“What is the 
most important 
thought you ever 
entertained?” 
He replied, after 
& moment's re- 
flection, ‘ The 


«Whore is thy brother?” will be a fearful one when presented to 
the negligent pastor in the great day of inquisition. The Church 
shares this responsibility with the pastor. Both must work to- 
gether to conserve her members. The Church is the great 
family ; converts are given her, as children to their parents. 
These babes in Christ must be appropriately cared for. They are 
not to be left to starve or chill and die under neglect. Converts 


thought ever . : * 
leave their old companions and pleasures In sin, and must find 


had was my in- 


devoted, and faithful parent to all her children. She, as well as 
the Christian parent, should be able to present herself before the 
Judge of all in the reckoning day, saying, ‘‘ Here am I and the 
children Thou hast given me. Not one of them is lost.” 


abot 86—38. Joppa* (deauty)» or Joppe, now Jaffa, or Yafa, N.W. 
her death from Lydda, pop. ab. 15,000.° Tabitha (gazelle), Aramaic for 
Oe Sx. 46; 3|\the Gk. Dorcas, Trad. still points out her grave here. alms- 


Bees Ezra/deeds, charities to the poor. laid, awaiting arrival of Peter. 
+, Jo. 1. 83) nieh, ab. 10 0r 12m. sent, prob. expecting consolation at the 
burial, rather than a miracle. 

Dorcas.—1. The character of Dorcas: 1. She was a disciple. 
To be a disciple (1) Faith, (2) Humility, 8) Diligence, and (4) 
Perseverance, are necessary; 2. She was of good works, II. 
263, Bey Robin. Her sickness and death. ILI. Her restoration to life. IV. The 
re 0 ee subsequent events: 1. The publicity of; 2. The witnesses of ; 
BE. for Syria, 272.|3- The effect produced by, this miracle.-—On the participation of 
Almsdeed, an act| women in the home-mission.—1. Their duty. Il. Their fitness. 
Being | res Ill. Their opportunities.? 
elmesse deed. “te | _ Procrastination.—Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who had 
his hands, that obtained a situation, gave him this excellent advice: “ You must 
will help in' be aware of stumbling over a propensity, which easily besets you 


—18, 

b Thomson's Ld. 
and Bk. 515, 519; 
Stanley's Sin.and 
Pal, 118,115, 24% 


, 


or’) a i a! 


acre ; $1 


from the habit of not having your time fully employed ; I mean AD. 39, 
what the women very expressively call dawdling. Your motto Gini afinciiet 
must be, Hoc age. Do instantly whatever is to be done, and take as 


by giving some 
almsdeeds, or with 
any other occn- 
pation of the 
hand."—Zatimer. 
“The use of the 
Gk. eqnivalont 
for her Syriac 
name may be ac- 
counted for by 
her residence at 
Joppa, @ seaport 
much frequented 
by, and uo doubt 


the hours of recreation after business, and never before it. When 
& regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into confusion 
because the front do not move steadily, and without interruption. 
It is the same thing with business. If that which is first in hand 
is not instantly, steadily, and regularly despatched, other things 
accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, and no 
human brain can stand the confusion. Pray mind this: this is 
a habit of mind which is very apt to beset men of intellect and 
talent, especially when their time is not regularly filled up, and 
teft at their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy round the 
oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of partially inha 
manly and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to | bited, by sp 
whom I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apologise for |Shieay the Groce 
it, but expect to hear you are become as regular as a Dutch clock, language.” — Wil- 
hours, quarters, minutes, all marked and appropriated. This is a|sinson, Personal 


‘great cast in life, and must be played with all skill and caution.” | 427 0/ Bt. 519 


€ Anon, 
—Lockhart. ji —- 

39, 40. widows, being the poorest and most helpless; the: her recovery 
ehief objects of her charity [i. 334]. coats, tunics. put. .|to life 
forth, that his prayer might not be interrupted. said, as one|a2 K. iv. 33; of 
who, having power with God, had prevailed.® arise, stand up. | Ma. ix. 25. 
Opened .. eyes .. saw. . sat, life returns without violent emo- | Ma. xvii. 20. 
tions ; calmly, as to one awakened out of sleep. a Pet ee at 

.Doreas restored to life—I. Her character: 1. Most lovely in bo oergiatioes 
itself; 2. Most acteptable to God. Il. Her death. III. Her|scron, fo the 
restoration to life. 1. What an unspeakable benefit was this to | making upof wh. 
the world; 2. What a blessing to herself. Address :—(1) Those gone sophie 
who are living for themselves; (2) Those who profess to be|) ‘tM, principle 
living unto God.¢ must be good fr. 

The widow rewarded.—A young tradesman, having incautiously ae ns3 : pee 
cashed a bill which iescered. worthless, was in great straits and | "oo, onestand 
threatened with arrest. In this crisis he told a friend that he was upright heart,’ fr. 
* quite cut up,” for that he was arrested for fifteen pounds, when . saat — 
he had but five pounds and half-a-guinea in the world. ‘ Never dir ae 
mind,” said she, ‘‘we are doing pretty well; sit down with the | he matter must 
officer, while I run and fetch you the ten pounds you want.” In|be good. pe 
«short time she returned with the money, thus extricating the) must fe wee 

g tradesman from his difficulty. Im a little time after this|), done to the 
Lind hearted woman lost her husband, who died, leaving her very | glory of Gorm 
poorly provided for; but the ready assistance she had given to Sir U. H 
the young tradesman had secured for her a friend who never “Flow munch bes. 
became unmindful of the service she had rendered him. “ Had|ter 
it not been for that ten pounds,” said he, “I might have been|o yang than 
ruined for ever; for had I been cast into prison at that time,| those splendid 
there would have been little prospect of my holding up my head| mischicfs w 


after.” The tradesman abundantly prospered, and the poor historians cal up 


~ 


widow and her daughter lived rent free in a house which was his|t gaorn*® —2& 


ery. receiving those attentions which were as creditable to| Cecil. 
i gratitude and liberality as they were grateful to those to|e Rev. C. Simeon. 
whom they were paid.”’4 @ Bib. Treas. 
tarries 
41—43. called, the joy of their entrance, as with | Peter 
their sorrowful exit. alive, whom they never pteated-4o see |@t Joppa 


52 ACTS. (Cap. x. 1-8 
Le 
AD. 39. 


. Jo. xi 45. 
“She, who to suf- 
fering widows 


alive again. known .. Joppa, so wonderful an event would be 
soon widely published. believed .. Lord, thus proved to be 
mighty to raise men fr. the death of sin. tarried..days, 
large place, people ready to receive the word. Simon . . tanner, 
there are still tanneries on the sea shore; and the house of Simon 
is yet shown. 

“ Many believed” —or conversion in primitive and in modern 
times.—It will be useful to indicate one or two points of difference 
which must necessarily obtain place betwixt conversions in m)- 
dern and in Apostolical times. I. Then conversion consisted in 
the adopting of a new religion, whilst now it consists generally 
in the realising of an old and familiar one. Formerly it was a 
faith espoused, now an old faith quickened. II. The greater sud- 
denness and swiftness of the process, in most cases, in the earl 
Church. III. Whereas, now, conversions are generally iso 
formerly whole multitudes were converted simultaneously.? 

Joppa.—Peter ‘came down” from the mountains of Samaria 
** to the saints which dwelt at Lydda; and all they that dwelt at 
Lydda and Saron saw him and turned to the Lord ;” and “ foras- 
much as Lydda was nigh to Joppa,” he “* arose and went” thither ° 


throu gh the 
widows’ _inter- 
cession.”"—Cy- 
prian. 

“Tt would appear 
that Simon was a 
man of some dis- 
tinction in his 
trade, and not one 
of the ordinary 
workmen; for 
Luke speaks af- 
terwards (xx.) of 
some who minis- 
tered unto him, 
Hence Peter was 
conveniently and 


well lodged.” —| t© comfort. the disciples mourning for the loss of Dorcas; and 
Calvin. there “he tarried many days” with the tanner Simon, whose 
b Dr.J.Caira, \** house was by the sea-side.” On the flat roof of that house— 
¢ Stanley. overlooking the waves of the western sea, as they dash against 
“Religion con- the emerging rocks of the shallow and narrow harbour—the 


vision appeared which opened to the nations far beyond the 
horizon of that sea ‘‘the gates of the kingdom of heaven,” and 
which called the Apostle to make the memorable journey along 
the sandy ridge of the coast, to find on the morrow the first 
Gentile convert in the Boman garrison at Cmsarea.¢ 


sists not in 
knowledge, but 
in a holy life."— 
Bp. Taylor. 


AD, 40, CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
Cornelius 1—8. Ceesarea, head-quarters of Rom. procurator. Italian 
Genturion |and,* prob. acting as body-guard to the procurator. “ It is 
es worthy of remark that Lu. places this Italian cohort precisely 
his vision here.”® devout, something is said or suggested of all the cen- 
@ Tacitus 8 


peaks |turions (i, 52) intheN. T.c people, see Gk., \adc,4i 
of an /talian le-}of the chosen peaiin taut tin Bis, fr. the "Gentiles. ber 
7 beet boy prob. an outward, visible appearance. ninth.. day, hour of 
inscription states | Prayer,¢ three p.m. angel .. Cornelius, heir of salvation.f 
that volunteor| ‘he first Gospel-sermon to the Gentile world.—lI. The sermon 
new ee itself: 1. The preacher—Peter; 2. The scene—Omsarea; 8. The 
(see Dict, of Ant |#tdience—Cornelius and family. Here is a congregation: (1) 
art. Velones). Feeling itself to be in the presence of God; (2) Gathered for the 
purpose of learning His will; (3) Disposed to listen to His whole 
counsel, II, The supernatural preparation for it: 1. Cornelius 
had a supernatural communication to induce him to invite Peter 
to come and preach. In this vision: (1) He is visited; (2) En- 
couraged ; (3) Directed, by an angel. 2. Peter had a supernatural 
communication to induce him to preach to the Gentiles, III. Its 
leading truths: 1. The impartiality of God; 2. The mission of 
at. iy _ peri Bae! acer effusion of the Spirit; 
. The production o e faith; 8. ift of tongues ; 
administration of baptisms i J Tas 


6 Tholuck. 


e Ma. viii. 5; Lu. 
vii. 2; Ac. xxvii. 3. 


@ o&. Aads, Ac, iv. 

. 25, 97; xxi. 28; 
Ro. ix. 25, 26; 1 
Pe. ii. 10, etc.; and 
mos, the people 
a heathen city, 
esp. when 
popular asem- 


be excused, alleging that he had not thought of it, and there were ie 


so many other ministers present.” My grandfather replied 
“ Sir, you are to speak to your Master, and not to them, oa my 
_ Bible tells me He is not so critical and censorious as men are.” 


4—86. what. - it? Thou wantest with me, or wouldest have 
me do? memorial,* as a thing to be remembered. send.. 
Joppa, ab. 30 m.S. of C#sarea. house.. side, so situated 
both bec. water was needed in his business, and on ace. of anc. 
- sanitary law, which forbade tanners to live within cities bec. of 

effiuvia fr. their works. 
The truth-seeker—I. The character of this truth-secker—1. He 
acted up to the light he had; 2. He did not depend upon his 


good works, but sought something better! 3. He embraced Christ |"& 


when revealed to him; 4. He impressed others with his own 
_ devyoutness. IL The heavenly interest in him. I]. His human 
, guide. IV. The obstacles removed for him. V. Peter’s sym- 
pathy with him. : 
A pious woman.—The typhus fever, in its alarming and con- 
_  tagious form, spread im the village of ——; the neighbourhood 
_ was in consternation, and none but the medical men were willing 
_ to venture near the patients. Who, then, could nurse them? 
There was one poor woman who was very often ridiculed for her 
strict religious notions, and for being so very particular in her 
ways, and for walking in all weathers to attend Divine worship at 
@ considerable distance. This poor woman alone attended the 
sufferers, leaving her own children in the care of her eldest son. She 
nursed and soothed the sick, attended their dying beds, and per- 
formed the last decent offices for those who expired. At this 
time she was a candidate to attend the Lord’s Table, and her 
minister heard from her this simple statement, made with much 
. She wished to be informed whether the principle 
on which she acted was quite right, as many had blamed her, and 
she added, “Sir, I cannot be happy to do otherwise; besides, 
I-can speak to them alittle about their souls.” She persevered 
in her work and labour of love; she caught the infection, she 
suffered severely, and but just escaped with her life. Yet with 
joy of heart, she spoke to her pastor afterwards of her sufferings, 
and her only sorrow appeared to arise from the sad thought that 
some of her patients had expired without any apparent change of 
heart! God mercifully preserved her husband and all her family 
from the infection. The grace of God evidently spread its in- 
fluence: in that village, especially among the young; and even 
those who despised her holy life and conversation, which they 
called her peculiarities, were constrained to say taat she had 
shown her faith by her works. 


7,8. when. . called, he lost no time, though the day was 
far spent. devout. . continually, happy master! happy ser- 
vant! declared..them, wh., not being bound to do, shows 
they were fully in his confidence, and trustworthy. _ 

The embassy from Cesarea to Joppa.—l. A testimony of the 

- poverty of heathenism. II An honourable testimony for the 


he is told to 
send for 
Peter 

a He. vi. 10, 
xiii. 16; Ja. 41.17. 


“This implies, 
that it was in 
consequence of 
the angel's call 


was engaged.”— 
Chrysostom. 


“Christ came 
not to break re- 
lations or to dis-« 


up 
tradesman’s 
shop, or block up 
the sea to the 
merchant, nor to 
take the hus- 
bandman from 
the plough; and 
I may do all 
these, and yet 
deny myself and 
take up the cross, 
and fizbt against 
the world," 
Farindon. 


6 Homilist. 


“Those who giva 
to God only the 
shadow of duty, 
can never expect 
from Him a real 
reward.”—Flavel, 
“A man should 
be religious, not 
superstitious,” 
Gell. 


he sends 
messengers 
to Joppa 

a 1 Co. vil. 20; 
Ep. vi. & 

“He inserts the 
word ilevouy 


AD. 40, 


lest offence 
should be taken 
at the employ- 
ment of a soldier 
{in a matter of re- 
igion.” — Erae- 


“Rulers of 
families must 
join with the in- 
structions of 
Abraham, the 


diligence of Cor- 
nelius, the reso- 
lution of Joshua, 


and the discipline 


of David.”"—Dr. 
Lucas, 


b Gerok. 


“ Jesus Christ in- 
tended, when He 
opened your 
eyes, that your 
eyes should di- 
rect your feet. 
Light is a special 
help to obedi- 
ence, and obedi- 
ence isa singular 
help to light 
your it." 
Fiavol, 


Peter falls 
into a trance 


a De. xxii, 8. 


6“ The diff. betw. 
éxoracus = and 
Opapna is, that in 
this case that 
wh. was seen was 
a revelation 
shewn to the eye 
of the beholder 
when rapt into a 
supernatural 
state, having, as 
is the case in a 
dream, no objective 
reality; whereas, 
in the other case, 
the thing scen 
actually happened, 
and was beheld 
by the person as 
an ordinary spec- 
tator in the pos- 
session of his 
vatural senses,” 


. —~ J he 
40TS. (Cap. x. 9—12, 


Gospel. TIT. A glorious testimony for the wonderful power and 
love of God, who will have all men to be saved.? ‘ ; 
A pious soldier—During the late unhappy commotions im 
Ireland, a private soldier in the army of Lord Cornwallis was 
daily observed to be absent from his quaréers, and from the com- 
pany of his fellow soldiers. He began to be suspected of with- 
drawing himself for the purpose of holding intercourse with the 
rebels; and on this suspicion, probably increased by the malice 
of his wicked comrades, he was tried by a court martial, and con- 
demned to die. The marquis hearing of this, wished to examine the 
minutes of the trial; and, not being satisfied, sent for the man, to 
converse with him. Upon being interrogated, the prisoner 
solemnly disavowed every treasonable practice or intention, 
declared his sincere attachment to his sovereign, and his readiness 
to live and die in his service; he affirmed that the real cause of 
his frequent absence was, that he might obtain a place of retire- 
ment for the purpose of private prayer, for which his lordship 
knew he had no opportunity among his profane comrades, who 
had become his enemies merely on accoant of his profession of 
religion. He said he had made this defence on his trial, but the ~ 
officers thought it so improbable that they paid no attention to it. ” 
The marquis, in order to satisfy himself as to the truth of his 
defence, observed, that if so he must have acquired considerable 
aptness in this exercise. The poor man replied that as to ability 
he had nothing to boast of. The marquis then insisted upon his 
kneeling down and praying aloud before him ; which he did, and 
poured forth his soul before God, with such copiousness, fluency, 
and ardour, that the marquis took him by the hand, and said he 
was satisfied that no man could pray in that manner who did not 
live in the habit of intercourse with his God. He not only re- 
voked the sentence, but received him into his peculiar favour, placing 
him among his personal attendants, and in the way to promotion. 
9—12. housetop, flat, surrounded by a balustrade or wall.¢ 
sixth, noon. trance,’ Gk., extasy, rapture. as .. been, having 
the appearance of. sheet, or sail-cloth. knit .. corners, sus- 
pended by the edges (lit. beginnings) or corners. Peter having 
been a fisherman, this vessel may have had the appearance, to 


dims of asail. all manner, in the variety lay the point of the 
esson. 


The vision of Peter.—I. The time of this vision—at the sixth 
hour, the hour of prayer. II. The place—upon the housetop, 
III. The state in wh. Peter was as to his body—very hungry. IV. 
The manner in which the vision was made to him. V. The vision 
itself, or what was represented’'to him: 1. To his eye; 2. To his 
ear. Learm:—The doctrine of the conversion of the Gentiles 
came first from heaven, and was revealed and made kuown by 
God Himself.¢ 

Tanning.—The process of tanning leather with the bark of trees 
was early practised by various nations. The use of tan was intro- 
duced into these countries from Holland, by William IIL., for rais- 
ing orange trees. Ii was discontinued till about 1719, when ananag 
were first brought into England. Since then, tan has been in 
general use in gardening. Great improvements have been made 
in tanning in consequence of the increase of chemical knowledge.¢ 
House of Simon the Tanner.—By far the most interesting spot in 
Jaffa is the traditionary house of Simon the Tanner. In orderte - 


—s sa ee Pe 


. 


4CTS. 


ceach it from the house where we were staying, which was mid- 
way up the hill, we descended through a labyrinth of steep alleys 
and stairs, all loathsome with filth; and finally were led into the 
court of a house, the outer basement wall of which was literally 
washed by the waves. In this court there is a well, and beside it 
the stone on which the tanner’s leather is said to have been 
beaten. Even in the eyes of the Moslems the house is held 
sacred; and the tradition that connects the spot with the Scrip- 
ture history is so ancient, and, at the same time, so likely in 
itself, that there seems no good ground for rejecting it.... 
Though the house itself, or at least the upper portion of it, is 
comparatively modern, we ascended to the roof of the story that 
overhangs the court, and could there, with the bright sky above 
and tks sea fretting and murmuring beneath, more completely 
realise the position of the Apostle when he went up to the housetop 
: pray. From thence his eye would stretch across that sea, 

eyon: 
among whom the Gospel was in after ages to have its chief seat, 
and from which, as from a new centre, it seems destined ultimately 
to go forth and overspread the world./ 

13—16. kill..eat, without regard to clean or unclean. 
common,* as opposed to what was selected, and declared to be 
fit for food. cleansed, or pronounced to be clean. this, i.e., 
the vision. thrice, the voice thrice heard; this to leave the 
deeper impression.» vessel. . heaven, the vision disappeared, 
and Peter awoke. 

A royal manifesto of grace.—This is: I. A declaration against 
legal scrupulosity, which esteems that as unclean in nature, 
society, art, and science, which yet God will sanctify by His 
Spirit, and render serviceable for His kingdom. I. A declaration 
against pride and carnal delicateness, which shrinks affectedly or 
effeminately from contact with sinners and from condescension to 
the weak, who yet are included in the mercy of God, and shall 
be prepared for His kingdom. What is clean before God, that 
make not thou common; but also, what is common before God, 
that make not thou clean.¢ 

Difficulties in Scripture.—Men, indeed, have made an obscure 
Bible; but God never did. As Solomon speaks, God made men 
righteous, but they found out sundry inventions. So God made 
the Bible plain as to the main of it; but men have found out in- 
yentions of allegorising, scepticising, cavilling, that would turn 
light into darkness ; but that “the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehends it not.” ‘ That which God hath sanc- 
tified, do not thon call common,” and that which God hath made 
plain, do not thou darken—nay, do not thou say it is dark. How 
plain as to the geneial is the history of Scripture! How plain 
the commands, exhortations, threatenings, promises, comforts, 
that are written there. Take a sunbeam and write, and is it 
possible to write clearer? Those difficulties that are in Scripture, 
which, indeed, are not few, are not to drive us from the study of 

‘the Scriptures, as the inference would be made; but they are of 
another kind of aim and tendency. They are not unriddleable 
riddles and tirings-irons never to be untied; but they are Divine 
rnd majestical sublimities: not to check our study of Scriptures, 
or of them, but to check our self-confidence of our own wit or 
wisdom. ‘They are not to drive us from the holy ground where 


which, covered with gross darkness, lay those nations’ 


AD. 40, 
making its way 
to his spirit, 
revealed itself in 
the mirror of 


proceed 
fr. the exis 
state of his bodily 
frame.”—Neander, 


d W. Burkitt. 

¢ Haydn, 

“Thate to seeg 
thing done by 
halves; if it be 
right, do it boldiy; 


if it be wrong, 
leave it undone, 

—Gilpin, 

? Dr. Buchanen. 


a Le. xi4; xx. 26, 
6 Ge. xli. 32, 


“ The’ vessel sig- 
nities the Church; 
the four corners 
the four parts of 
the world's com- 


puss; the anis 
ma)s are the Gen- 
tiles... whow 


God had already 
cleansed ; for He 
had accepted the 
alms of Corne 
lius."- Augustine 


“Meditate, how 
many sorts of 
creatures, a@ 
beasts, fish, fowl, 
have lost their 
lives to become 
food to nourish 
thee, and how 
God's providence 
from remote 
places hath 
brought all these 
portions together. 
on thy table, for 

thy nourign- 
ment; and her, 
by those dead 
creatures Ha 
maintains thee in 

health and life.” 
—Bp. Bat/y. 

c Anon. 

“1 would rather 

obey then work 

miraches " — Lac 

ther. 


96 . acTs, (Cap. x. 17—2& 

0 EE eee 
A.D. 40. God shines in majesty in the burning bush, but to teach us to pul 

e Lightfoot. off our shoes at the holy ground.4 

the messene 17,18. doubted . . himself, resolved in his mind. mean, 

gers of as to its spiritual, religious, significance. men, whom Peter, a 

porneltos Jew, would have regarded as common and unclean. gate, of the 


tanner’s house. Simon. . Peter, he is inquired for by name. 

The messengers of the centurion at Peter's door.—How proud 
heathenism knocks bumbly at the gates of Christ’s kingdom.—I. 
The great gulf which had to be overpassed—Roman_ pride and 
Jewish prejudice. II. Tne beavenly power which paved the way; 
with the centurion, the drawing of the Father to the Son; with 
the Apostle, the emancipating Spirit of truth, and the constraining 
love of Christ. III. The propitious welcome; on the part of the 
messengers, humble request; on the part of Peter, friendly 
reception.* : : 

4 difficulty solved.We lately read in the papers an illustration 
of the way of salvation. A man had been condemned in a Spanish 
court to be shot, but being an American citizen and also of 
English birth, the consuls of the two countries interposed, and 
declared that the Spanish authorities had no power to put him to 
death. What did they do to secure his life, when their protest 
was not sufficient? They wrapped him up in their fiags, they 
covered him with the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, and 
defied the executioners. ‘* Now fire a shot if you dare, for if you 
do so, you defy the nations represented by those flags, and you 
will bring the powers of those two great empires upon you.” 
There stood the man, and before him the soldiery, and though a 
single shot might have ended his life, yet he was as invulnerable 
as though encased in triple steel. Even so Jesus Christ has taken 
my poor guilty soul ever sinceI believed in Him, and has wrapped 
around me the blood-red flag of His atoning sacrifice, and before 
God can destroy me or any other soul that is wrapped in the 
atonement, He must insulé His Son and dishonour His sacrifice, 
and that He will never do, blessed be His name. 


19, 20. three, he may have heard the voice of one, and is 
supernaturally informed that there are three. go.. them, even 
though they be neither Jews nor proselytes. doubting nothing, 
let your Jewish scruples be laid aside. I. . them, the reason of 
their coming, and your going. 

The command of the Holy Spirit to Peter (v. 20).—I. A decisive 
answer to the doubts which had arisen in the mind of Peter. IL. 
An injunction strictly in accordance with God’s previous conduct 
with regard to the Gentiles. III. The beginning of the Apostolie 
labours among the heathens. IV. The first step against the cere- 
monial observances of the Law.—Anon. 

Salvation for all—lIi I were to come as an accredited agent to 
you from the upper sanctuary, with a letter of invitation to you, 
with your name and address on it, you would not doubt your 
warrant to accept it. Well, here is the Bible—your invitation to 
come to Christ. It does not bear your name and address; but it 
says, ‘‘ Whosoever: that takes you in. It says, “ All:” that 
takes youin. It says, “If any:” that takes youin. What can 


“T am not now 
so much inclined 
to pass a peremp- 
tory sentence of 
damnation upon 
all, that never 
heard of Christ; 
having some 
more reason than 
I knew of before, 
to think that 
God's dealing 
. with such is much 
unknown to us; 
and that the un- 
godly hereamong 
us Christians are 
in a far worse 
case than they.” 
—R. Barter, 


“ Fornothing, but 
what is clean, is 
let down from 
heaven,” — Bengel. 


« Gerok. 


Thomson's L, and 
8.182. 

b Spurgeon, 

“ Religion is the 
best armour a 
man can have, 
but it is the worst 
cloak.” — Bunyan, 


Peter is told 
to go with 
them. 


“Meditation is 
the soulof prayer 
and the intention 
of our spirit. It 
habituates our 
affection to 
heaven; it hath 
permanent con- 
ent; it produces 
constanty of pur- 
pose, despising 
cf Singn below, 
taflarge. Jesires 
of virtue, iuee of 
God, self-denial, 
humility of un- 
derstanding, and 
universal correc- 
tion of life and 
manners.” — Bp. 


J. Taylor. be surer and freer than that *—Dr. Chalmers. 
tyes sete 2l—23. Peter .. said, etc., cheerful, and prompt obedienos, 


Ciesarea and .. said, etc., delivering their message words, of instruo 


a 


Viet 


Cap. x. 24-27. 


ACTS. 


Bus 

tion. lodged, for their rest and refreshment. brethren, six.* 
_ accompanied, friends, witnesses to the truth of what he 
might say, and helpers in any work he might find to do in 


p 


‘ 


Cesarea. 


A God-fearing house a place of blessing.—I. Above the house, 
heaven is open: prayers ascend and the angels of God enter. II. 
Within the house dwell chastity and love among great and’ small, 


the masters and the domestics. 


Ili. Without the house blessing 


flows by temporal benefits and an edifying éxample. ‘The love 
with which the servants speak of their master is a beautiful 
testimony for them as well us ‘or him.” 
__ A lesson on hospitality. —Dr. Payson once, when travelling, 

having occasion to eall on a lady, when she and some of her 
friends were sitting down to tea, she would have him stay, and 
treated him very hospitably. When he left, he said, ‘‘ Madam, 
you have treated me with much kindness and hospitality, for 


which I sincerely thank you. 
before we part,—How d 


0 
much sanctified, and led 
lady and her household.<—A common salvation.—The Gospel 


Allow me to ask you one question 
ou treat my Master?” The visit was 
eventually to the conversion of the 


_tiver of life does not branch out into divers streams. There is 


not a broad sweep of water for the rich, the intellectual, and the cul- 
tivated, and a little scanty runnel where the poor may now and|speech; _other- 
then come and get healed by the side of its precarious wave. 


There is no costly sanatorium beneath whose shade 


leprosy may get by itself to be fashionably sprinkled and healed. 
Naaman, with all his retinue watching, must come and dip and 
plunge like common menin Jordan. There is no sort of salva- 


tion except the one ransom and deliverance that is purchased for 


rich and poor together by the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and the poor beggar, his garment ragged from the havoc of a 


hundred storms, and his flesh bleeding from the ulcers of a 


hundred wounds, may dip eagerly into the same Bethesda, and 
emerge unscarred and comely as a child.4 

24—27. waited, patience and faith. met, at the door, or in 
the court of the house. 


not religious homage, but Oriental prostration. 


worshipped,* paid reverence, prob. 


stand .. man, 


human respect. does not warrant forms of such lowly observance 


and servile homage 


Fit when offered to God; when offered to 


Christ, He did not reject it. many, relations and friends (v. 24), 

The words of Peter, “ [ also am a man,” a reproving mirror of | with doing him- 
repentance for all idolising of men in the Church.—l. In the 
Romish Church, against the adoration of—l. The saints in 
heaven; 2. The pretended successor of Peter on the earth. II. 
In the Evangelical Church, against—1. The over-estimation of 
she ministerial office, self-conceit, and glorification on the part of 
ministers ; 2. The idolising of the Reformers or living preachers 
and ministers—a conversion to man instead of to the living God, 


on the part of the Church.? 


Character of Cornelius.—To him only had the angelic mes- 
eeuger spoken, yet Cornelius, who possessed a generous love as 
well as’ preparing faith, does not appropriate the promise to 
himself alone as a private advantage, but calls in to hear the 
longed-for words of salvation those whom he considered just as 


worthy, or perhaps even worthier th 
ing to God when one who is himself 


an himself. And it is well pleas- 
seareely called egins to call | vision hadtanght 


atrician 


97 


A.D. 40. 
a Ac, xi. 12. 


“When the Holy 
Ghost would 
speak much of a 
man in a little, 
a panegyric in a 
word, e calls 
him just... Chry- 
sostom observes 
that a just man 
is a denomination 
which imphes all 
virtue; that jus- 
tice iS a com- 
pound of many 
virtues, It is the 
ground of morat 
virtues, as Charity 
is of Christian.” 
—P. Ellis. 


“Be thou rather 
@ hearer and 
bearer away of 
other men’s talk, 
than a beginner 
or procurer of 


wise you shall be 
de- 


c Bowes, 
d W.M. Punshons 


A small allow- 
ance at home is 
much better than 
a large one & 
broad, 


Peter meets 
Cornelius 


a Ao. xiv. 14, 15; 
Re. xxii. 8, 9. 


“A Christiammust 
not rest content 


self what Christ 
commands; but 
must also dis- 
pose his actions 
80 a8 may most 
tend to God's 
honour; this con- 
sists in bringing 
in many disci- 
ples unto Him, 
aud which ought 
to be as precious 
to a Christian as 
the salvation of. 
his soul.”— Dr. 
Hammond. 

“This was the 
lesson wh. P.’a 


SRD 
. 


PN 


98 ACTS. (Cap. x. 28-83 
poe, Re ea St stent 

others; this is indeed the way in which His Chureh is everywhere 
multiplied.—Homage and worship.—The entire and reverential 
position of the body to the earth, which is here meant, is a mark 
of profound respect, which the Jews and other Orientals rendered, 
not to kings only, but also to persons of high cignity. But the 
Romans yielded this homage to the Deity only; thercfore Peter 
declined it by saying, ‘I myself also am a man.” Cornelius was, 
however, a man that ‘‘ feared God,” and would not, in that case, 
give Divine honours to a creature; yet he so honoured his servant 
that he found it difficult to preserve the true distinction between. 
the ambassador and the principal.¢ 


28. 29. unlawful, a violation rather of trad. than of law; 
yet the custom was supposed to be warranted by the laws of 
Moses. God, who made all men.e shewed. taught, convinced. 
call, or to act towards. gainsaying, saying against, denying, 
disputing [ii. 179]. intent, reason. Perh. it was for the in- 
struction of others that P. would have all the circumstances 
rehearsed. 

Christianity versus exclusiveness.—I. Christianity is adapted to — 
man in all the aspects of his being. Il. Earnest and humble 
efforts after a complete knowledge of truth will be gloriously re- 
warded. III. It is the duty of all who know the truth to dis- 
seminate its blessings. (1) The speciality of God’s knowledge; 


AD. 40. 
him: and he now 
begins to prac- 
tiseit: the honour 
and equality of 
all mankind in 
God's sight.”— 
Alford, 

b Gerok. 

¢ Sitter. 
dingram Cobbin, 
M.A. 


he inquires 
the reason of 
the message 


a Josephus (Cont. 
Ap. ii, 29) says :— 
«Those foreign- 
ers who came to 
us without sub- 
mitting to our 
luws, Moses per- 
mitted not to 
have any inti- 
mate connections 
with us,” 


bDe. vil 1—8;/(2) All the children of, God shall be taught by Himself; (3) The 
98; Ac. x3 |Divine command is to be obeyed, however it may oppose our 
ena xvtitee preconceptions of duty.t—The pastor's first sermon.—I, His com- 
a De: Fork b mendable silence. He was silent, although—l. His mission was 

- Parker. ‘|foreign to his prejudices; 2. He doubted, perhaps, his own 
¢ Stemsand Twigs. | qualifications for the mission; 3. The commission was sudden 
Stier. and surprising. II. His eager diligence. He did not hesitate on 


“The dogma of 
Redemption is 
the efficient 
cause of all those 
individual or 
general changes 
attributable to 
Christianity.” — 
Viwet. 


account of—1. His stained character; 2. His inexperience. 
His pointed question. ‘I ask therefore?” &c. Not to be—1l. A 
censor of others; 2. A caterer for our intellectual wants; 3. A 
boon companion; 4. A repeater of the particular creed of his 
hearers.¢ 

Meeting of Peter and the messengers of Cornelius.—“ Tt is 
observable, that in his first surprise Peter’s salutation to the 
party assembled almost takes the form of a reproach to them for 
being foreigners; in fact, he half excuses himself for having come. 
But from this he is led into a confession of his previous error, 
and an open declaration that no man was either common or un- 
clean. He then calls himself simply a ‘ man that is a Jew,’ and 
with more courtesy styles the Gentiles ‘men of another nation.’ 
He also classes himself as a fellow-man with all that were present, 
under that God who had called them together.’# 


“ As the army of 
heaven is innu- 
merable, and the 
sand of the sea 
im measurable ; 
even so God will 
multiply His 
Church.” — Caw- 


dray. 


Cornelins 80—88. Cornelius, succinctly narrates the. circumstances. 
Vision ° ~=—| fasting, fr. the morn. of the day. until... hour, until 3 p.m., 


when the angel appeared. man, having the app. of aman. in 
.. clothing, the raiment of an angel. heard, though a Gentile 
(vv. 34, 35). send, etc., for proof that you are accepted. speak, 
even an accepted, praying man, neeled to be instructed in the 
way of life and salvation. we.. God, to listen to the Gospel 
as men who must give account.? things . . God,¢ other than wh. 
he would not speak; nor anything, so commanded, keep back. 
The presence and the Word.—I. The great fact and truth realisod 


a Ac, i. 10; Ma, 
xxviii. 8; Lu. 
xxiv. 4. 


2“ A good soil; 
and —_— therefore 


ca 


Ac xx ¥, | 


_ In the course of the Divine providence, 


Oar. x. 34, 35.) 
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by Cornelius. Have we never felt that we were present before 
_ God ?—1. In our own soul and conscience; 2. In His works ; 3, 
: ; its ways and dealings; 4. 
In the dispensation of truth ana privilege vouchsated to us; 5. In 
our parents, especially if they be pious? Il. The sincere, devout 

of heart ex : 1. The preacher,—Peter the Apostle; 

His message and ita source,—“ all things,” ete:; 3. The state 

of mind and heart in the hearers—“ to hear all,” etc. By hearing 
cometh (1) Faith, (2) Obedience.¢ 
_A sheepcot for a closet.—Dr. Milne, a laborious and useful Mis- 
sionary in China, in his early years attended a Sabbath evening 
school, which was taught in the neighbourhood of his residence, 
Here his knowledge ot Evangelical truth increased, and consider- 
sble impressions ot its importance were made upon his mind. 
Sometimes he used to walk home from the school alone, about a 
mile over the brow of a hill, praying all the way. At this time he 
began the worship of God in his mother’s family ; and also held 
some meetings for prayer, with his sisters and other children, in 
a barn that belonged to the premises. When removed from the 
immediate care of his mother, the providence ot God placed him 
near to the spot where one of those persons lived, who, though 
; gal this world, are rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. 
used sometimes to go to his house, at the hour of prayer, when 
_ he and his family bowed the knee and worshipped God, at the 
foot of their domestic altar. After reading a chapter in the Bible, 
he was accustomed to make some remarks upon it, both for the 
instruction of his children, and as a preparation for the solemn 
exercise of prayer; these remarks interested young Milne very 
much, and showed him a beauty in the Word of God which he 
never saw before. From this time, more particularly, he began 
to discover an excellence in religion, which led him to choose it 
as the only object deserving the supreme attention of an immortal 
creature. As the family in which he lived were strangers to 
religion themselves, and derided all others who made it their 
' eoncern, he was very unpleasantly situated. The only place he 
found for retirement, where he could be quiet and unnotived, was 
a sheepcot, in which the sheep were kept in winter Here, sur- 
rounded with his fleecy companions, he often bowed the knee on 
a piece of turf, which he carried with him for the purpose. Many 
hours did he spend there, in the winter evenings, with # pleasure 
to which before he was a stranger; and, while some of the 
members of the family were plotting how to put him to shame, 
he was eating in secret of that bread “‘ which the world knoweth 
not of.’ 

34, 35. said..I, a Jew. perceive, clearly understand. 
respecter .. persons,* no special regard for man, based on 
family, name, or nation. accepted . . him,? acceptable to Him. 
* Capable of being accepted, rather than actually accepted.”¢ 

Divine impartiality.—I. This passage does not mean—1, That 
God pays no regard to man at all; 2. That God looks at men 
indiscriminately ; 3. That He bestows blessings on some which 
He imparts not to others. He has given to each some dis- 
tinguished blessing of—(i) Mind, @) Body, or (3) Estate. II. 
What then does it mean? That God does not respect persons: 1. 
In the same sense that man does. Man’s respect for persons 18 

_ =—(1) Very limited, (2) Very ee (2) Selfish, (4) Popular, 
@ 
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“God's heavenly 
inspirations and 
our holy desires 
are 80 many 
angels of inter 
course and com- 
merce between 
God and us. As 
teaching bring- 
eth us to know, 
that God is our 
supreme truth; 
50 praying testi- 
fieth, that we ac- 
knowledge Him 
tobe our supreme 
good.” —Hooker. 


somewhat of the 
Apostie’s preach- 
ing, and of the 


Jews opposing 


lead him in the 
way of truth, and 
make known 
unto him what to 
do.”—J, Mede. 
“T repent of all 
my life but that 
are of it I spent 
communion 
with God and in 
doing good."— 
Dr. Donne. 
d Watson Smith. 
e Cheever. 
“Many a hermi! 
lives in the 
world ; many 
a man of the 
world lives in 
solitude,” — Vimel 


a Ro, fi 10, 11; 
God is no 
respecter of 
persons 


Ga. li, 6, 

b Ro. fit, 19-22 
wh, « {2 18 

ce Wordsworth 
Thomson &. and 4 
494. 

“Wherever the - 
Scripture de 
scribes ore 


oT oe 


100 AcTs. [Cap.x. 26-388 


. 40. titions. Not so with God. 2. In the sense of disturb. 
— alle ander: settled conditions of happiness; 3. Of limiting 
aed fer sew His salvation to any particular class—(1) The merits of the 
iaserriesions it] atonement are sufficient for all Fe “8 kien of hore — ig 

dicates some 11; (3) The agency of the is available ‘ 
lesson to, us of py peetncrp becom sae of toll, from whose very touch 
"ecco a your delicacy shrinks, and who till Sabbath stops the wheels of 
rus business, and with her kind hand wipes the sweat of labour from 
aa aeeapons PST brow, never knows the full comfort of cleanly attire, may 
nay Sach « ky have a heart within which, compared with yours, is purity itself, 
saved;’ but only,| Beneath this soiled raimeht he wears, all unseen by the world 8 
Pana pet aa ert dull eye, the “raiment of needle-work” and the “clean bier 
4 as that he|Of a Redeemer’s righteousness. His speech may be rude, his 
may be admitted] accent vulgar; but let him open his heart, unbosom its secrets, 
and such gracious thoughts, such holy desires, such heavenly 


into the Church 
of Christ to be 


im.” | aspirations, such hallowed joys come forth, that it seems as if wa 

Py eras had opened some rude sea-chest, brought by a foreigu ship from 
@ Dr. Thomas, Southern lands, which, full to the lid with pearls and gold and 
Dr. Guthrie, |Uamonds, loads the air with floating odcurs of cassia and myrrh 

; and frankincense. ¢ 

Peter .86—38. sent..Israel, salvation to the Jews, and first 
reaches offered to them. peace,* reconciliation with God. he. . all,’ 
Ssus of all men, as well as of those who believe. ye know, Corne- 
a Is. Iwi 19; Ep llius would have many means of knowing. He may have been the 
ee 14-17; Ool. 1.) oonturion who was present at the crucifixion.e [i. 229, 370; ii, 
b Ma. xxviii. 18;|208-] Galilee, virtually the starting-point of the Saviour’s 


xiv.|ministry. after..preached, at close of John’s ministry. 

;| power, to work mirs., and authority to teach. went, on long 

"|journeys, for a long period. good,? to all, and only good. 
devil,¢ the inveterate enemy of God and man. God.. him, 
and manifested by Him. 

Who went about doing good.—I. From this description it is 
evident that He did good personally. II. His mode of doing good 
sets forth His incessant activity—He “went about” on His 
errands of mercy. III. Does not the text also imply that He 
went out of His way to do good ?—* He went about doing good.” 
He was never deterred by danger or difficulty. In this we may 
see—l, His perseverance, and—2. His unity. Application—“He 
hath left us an example that we should follow in His steps.” 

The benevolence of Christ.—I. His conduct. He did good to 
men—l1l. To their bodies; 2. To their souls. II. The motives for 
that conduct. They were pure and perfect. He wasimpelled—l, 
By the transcendent goodness of His nature; 2. The pressing 
wants and painful sufferings of men. III. We should endeavour 
to imitate His conduct. To do so let us—1. Study His character ; 
2. Have the mind in us which was in Him; 8. Proceed in works 
of love, as the Lord may enable us.¢ : 

None b«t Christ.—When Alexander offered to do Diogenes any 
favour he might ask, the philosopher, contemplating in the suna — 
far nobler object than the conqueror of the world, and setting a 
higher value on his beams than on the brightest rays of royalty, 


only begged the monarch to step aside, nor stand between him 
and the sun. However rude such 


14; Ro, v. 1. 


¢Ma. xxvii 54; 
Min xv, 39; La 
xxiii. 47, 


d@ Lu. iv. 18; Ma. 
fii. 16; Ac. il. 22; 
Ma, iv. 24; xii. 
16. 


@1 Jo. ili. 8 


“Lord of all 
By right, as the 
Creator; by 
merit, as the Re- 
deemer; by gilt, 
as the only be- 
gotten of the 
Father.” — Ber- 
nard. 


“Fo had all the 
anctions, which 


which none other 
had; in Him the 
humanity was 
sonsecrated, an- 
ointed with the 


the sv c an answer on the part of the 
oa itself.” | Cynic, it were aright noble speech from you to any and every object 
~ » Donne, that would steal your heart from Christ. Let Him who is all 


your salvation be all your desire. Is He not ‘‘the brightness of 


A.D. 40. 


g Anon. 


1 7h h Dr. Guthrie 


89—41. witnesses, beholders fr. the beginning; having no-|@nd the 
thing to gain by bearing false witness, but much to ds ey wnenk Soartnecmion 
ing the truth. tree, never did tree in this world bear such fruit | 24°. V- 30; Ga 
before, Truly a tree of life for the healing of the nations. openly, =A 548 oe 
to a sufficient number of approved men [ii. 220]. chosen, that Siahest ; 23 
they might testify to what they saw. eat, etc., thus furnishing] 94,4049; Jo- 
the most convincing proof of the reality of that resurrection |xx. 21; xxi 19. 
fii. 217). “What was the 

Witnesses of the resurrection.—Why did Christ only show Himself | Son of God, but 
to witnesses chosen before of God? Why not publicly to all the | ove Incarnate t 
people? Consider—I. What would have been the probable effect | virgin; love, con- 
of a public exhibition. IL. The means which His Divine wisdom|versing in the 
actually adopted with a view of making His resurrection subser-|W0Tld; | love 
vient to the propagation of His Gospel. IL1.. In selecting but a airs © 
few witnesses, our Lord was but acting according to the general | sinners ve, 
course of His providence. IV. The witnesses were few, because] 8 ing about and 
they were on the side of Truth. Christ’s cause was the cause of | 2728 6004; love, 


light and religion, therefore His advocates and ministers were eer eae 


ily few.¢ poe cur- 
A gardener’s bequest.—Mr. Thomas Fairchild, a gardener, in| /é the deaf and 
the Fees 1729, bequeathed to the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shore-|plind and the 
ditch, the sum of twenty-five pounds, to be placed out at interest, | lame; and,finally, 
for the payment of twenty shillings annually for ever, for the ese Pon de and 
ing of a sermon on the Tuesday in every Whitsun week in| ¢ro459”—Manton. 
each year, on the subject following, viz.—‘ The wonderful works 
of God in the creation, or the certainty of the resurrection of| zp, 
the dead proved by the certain changes of the animal and vegeta-|uye. aia — not 
ble parts of the creation.” It is gratifying to find that the|show Himself 
benevolent and pious desires of Fairchild have been fully realised,|opeuly unto nor 
so that from year to year, on each succeeding Whit-Tuesday, the cfg cee 
pulpit of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, has been oveupied by some| should be saved 
learned divine, Who has adduced the combined testimonies of|from their error; 
Nature and Revelation to the animating doctrine of the resurrec- |#04 that faith 
tion of the dead. The humble legacy of the Hoxton.gardener| giorions a crown 
was, soon after his death, increased by voluntary contributions to | of reward, might 
£100, in order to afford “a generous recompense to preachers for|be attended with 
their trouble and expense, who should be disposed to come from |_pertuiian, 
far to put their private stock of vegstable riches into one common], 4 naay at 
public fund, and thus devote both to the glory of their Creator | Home, 1 
and the good of their fellow-creatures.” The fund is now in the 
safe keeping of the Royal Society, with whom it rests to appoint 
the lecturer for each remaining occasion.4 


42,45. commanded [i. 238, 375; ii. 219). quick, living | Jesus, our 
at the time of His final coming.* dead, of all past generations.? peace 
give.. witness, the testimony of Jesus was the spirit Of}; ao ‘xvii ‘g1- 
prophecy. that. . sins, His redemptive work their chief theme | Ro. xiv.10; 2 Co. 
concerning Him.¢ r 10; 2 Th tv. 1, 

Remission of sins Scripturally stated.—I. A valuable Gospel]? ny, is 94; Zea 
blessing—“ remission of sins.” II. This distinguished blessing | xiii, 1; Mal tv. 
is communicated through Christ—‘ through His name.” III.}2; Is. iii. 11. 
Remission of sins is received by faith. IV. This blessing is|“ The reslityofe 


Oe \ aod Pi ae 


bo ae 


as 


102 
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fact is always to 
be measured by 
the positive proof 
on the one side, 
or the other, 
which is 

extant in 
world; which is 
never to be set 
aside by the mere 
absence of ano- 
ther proof, which 
men, living at a 
distance from the 
fame and scene 
ef the transac- 
tion, way ima- 
gine might have 
been had. For 
this, indeed, were 
to @ the ca- 
price of men the 
standard of his- 


upon the 
Gentiles 


“He says, that 
they were all 
ad eg with the 
Spirit, as we have 
Biready ob- 
served, that they 
all came with an 


earnest zeal to 
learn and to 
obey.” —Calvin, 

“In the earliest 
days oof the 
Gospel, the dis- 
ciples were 


called brethren, 
from their since- 
rity of love; 
saints, from the 
urification of 

ptism; faith- 
ful, from that 
orthodox truth 
which they pro- 
fessed.” — Bp, 
Hacket. 


Cornelius 
and his 
house bap- 
tized 

8 Alford. “ What 
Wey uttered was 


. 40ers. [Cap. x.44—48, 


free for all who, being penitent, will apply for it in the way the 
Scriptures point out. V. The extent of the declaration of thia 


benefit.— Anon. : 
prinee, travelling through 


The sinner forgiven.—A German 
France, visited the arsenal of Toulon, where the galleys are kept, 
The commandant, as a compliment to his rank, said he was wel- 
come to set any one slave at liberty whom he should choose to 
select. The prince, willing to make the best use of this privilege, 
spoke to many of them in succession, inquiring why they were 
condemned to the galleys. Injustice, oppression, false accusation, 
were the only causes they could assign: they were all innocent 
and ill-treated. At last he came to one who, when asked the 
same question, answered to this effect: “My Lord, I have no 
reason to complain. I have been a very wicked, desperate wretch. 
I have often deserved to be broken alive on the wheel. I account 
it a great mercy that Iam here.” The prince fixed his eyes upon 
him, gave him a gentle blow upon the head, and said, “ You 
wicked wretch! it is a pity you should be placed among so‘many 
honest men: by your own confession you are bad eno’ to 


.{corrupt them all; but you shall not stay with them another day.” 


Then turning to the ofticer, he said, “‘ This is the man, sir, whom 
I wish to see released.’’¢ 


44, 45. fell, confirming and accepting P.’s exposition of the 
will and work of Christ. all.. word, who repented, believed, 
turned to God. they. . believed, believers who were of the 
circumcision—Jews (v. 23). Gentiles,* these therefore were 
regarded as representative. 

The Pentecost of the Gentiles—I. The word of the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus is the word by which the Holy Ghost with His 
gifts comes into the heart. II. To this the preaching of the law 
serves only as a preparation. Til. A teacher may by much 
preaching of the law make people outwardly orderly and econform- 
able to the law, but he cannot awaken spiritual life in them. IV. 
God often comes before the ministry of the Church to show that 
He has snpreme power and is not bound by external forms.® 

All through grace.—Two or three years before the death of that 
eminent servant of Christ, Rev. John Newton, an aged friend and 
brother in the ministry called on him to breakfast. Family 
prayer followed; and the portion of Scripture for the day was 
read to him. In it occurred the verse, “’ By the grace of God, I * 
am what Iam.” After the reading of this text, he uttered this 
affecting soliloquy: “I am not what I ought to be,—ah! how im. 
perfect and deficient! I am not what I wish to be. I abhor what 
is evil, and I would cleave to what is good. I am not what I hope 
to be. Soon, soon, shall I put off mortality, and, with mortality, 
all sin and imperfection. Yet though I am not what I ought to 
be, nor what I wish to be, nor what I hope to be, I can truly say 
Iam not what I once was—a slave to sin and Satan; and I can 


heartily join with the Apostle, and acknowledge, ‘ By the grace of 
God, I am what I am.’” 


46-48. speak . . tongues, “ strictly analogous to that on 
the Day of Pentecost.’ macnify, “in elevated devotion, and 
with a speech deviating fr. the intelligible mode of expression in 
com. life"? then.. Peter, promptly recognising the will of 
God. forbid, to men whom God has accepted. well. . we, whe 


can now claim no superior standing in the e of God. - 
tized,¢ and thus received into the GiaicGah Ghat, Pae 

The greatness of the love of God in Christ to men.—I. It regards 
no man as common and unclean. II. It goes after the erring 
when they only seek it. IIT. It pities all who are inclined to hear 
all things that are commanded us by God in Christ.4 

Distinctions in Christianity.—The main distinction between 
real Christianity and the system of the bulk of nominal Christians, 
chiefly consists in the different place which is assigned in the two 
schemes to the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. These, in the 
scheme of nominal Christians, if admitted at all, appear but like 
the stars of the firmament to the ordinary eye. Those splendid 
luminaries draw forth, perhaps, occasionally, a transient expres- 
sion of admiration when we behold their beauty, or hear of their 
distances, magnitudes, or properties; now and then, too, we are 
led, perhaps, to muse upon their possible uses; but, however 
curious as subject of speculation, it must, after all, be confessed 
they twinkle to the common observer with a vain and “idle” 
lustre; and except in the dreams of the astrologer, have no 
influence on hu-nan happiness, or any concern with the course 
and order of the world. But to the real Christian, on the con- 
trary, these peculiar doctrines constitute the centre to which he 
gravitates! the very sun of his system! the origin of all that is 
excellent and lovely ! the source of light, ana life, and motion, and 
genial warmth, and plastic energy! Dim is the light of reason, 
and cold and comfortless our state while left to her unassisted 
guidance. Even the Old Testament itself, though a revelation 
from Heaven, shines but with feeble and scanty rays. But the 
blessed truths of the Gospel are now unveiled to our eyes, and we 
are called upon to behold and to enjoy “ the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ,” in the full 
radiance of its meridian splendour. The words of Inspiration 
best express our highly-favoured state; ‘“‘we all, with open face, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
tne same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord 1% 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


1—8. Judea, in the Churches of this region. heard, with 
astonishment. contended,@ reasoned, expostulated. saying, 
etc. (see on x. 28, etc.). ; 

The designation of Barnabas and Saul to the missionary work.— 
I. The persons by whom they were designated. Il. The reason why 
they were designated. III. The ceremonies by which they were 
designated. The Church, obeying the voice of the Spirit, set 
them apart; laid their hands upon them; implored the Divine 
benediction, and sent them away.* . . 

Tne dispute in the Early Church.—l. Even among God’s saints, 
no one has been without blemish and folly. Il. But on the other 
hand, we must not put down the faults,of the saints as wicked- 
ness. ILI. If we have truly recognised and.experienced the 
universal love of Gord, we shall be able to judge better of many 


a. 


and 


His grace. It is 
to be observed 
that érépacs is not 
au (as in ii, 


Ac, ii. 
16; Ro. wh 8 
Ga. iii 


¢ 100.1, 1417; 
38; vii 


“Christianity is 
only 


sential to it; one 
of its elements 
would not exist 
without the 
other, nor can 
one perish with- 
out all the others 
being involved; 
the life is entire 


at all points as in” 


a body where 
every part 
vital; wherever 
that body 
wounded, death 
will follow.” — 
Vines. 


Peter returna 
to Jerusalem 
a Ac. xv. 1—5. 

6 Ga. ii. 12, 


Thomson, lh, and RB, 
191, 494. 


“By the term, of 
the circumcision, 
‘he does not 
merely mean the 
Jews; but those 
also who were 
too much at- 
tached to the 
ceremonies _ of 
the lew. Fol 


A.D. 40. 


there were none 
at Jerusalem in 
the Ohurch of 
Christ at that 


time, except the 
circumcised; 
from whom,then, 
can he dis- 
tinguish these 
men ?”—Calvin. 


s Dr. Thomas. 
3 Anon, 


‘Religious eon- 
tention is 


describes his 
vision 


Rehearse, lit., to 
harrow again. 
Old Fr, rehercer, 
—re, again; herce, 
a harrow. 


Expound, to ex- 
pose, lay open. 
Olu Fr, expondre; 
L, expono. 


“He, that in mat- 
ters of contro- 
versy shall bring 
meolness to his 
defence, un- 
doubtedly shall 
overcome in the 
manner of hand- 
ling; and, if he 
bring truth also, 
he shall prevail 
st last in the 
matter.” — Bp. 
Redell. 


command 
“The 


mouth is 


Christian's heart, 


the 


ACTS. (Cap. zi. 4—8 
events which concern the kingdom of God, although they occut 
without the limits of our confession. IV. It was those of the 
circumcision who took offence at the baptism of the Gentiles. 4 
Fate of bigotry.—According to Grecian mythology, Procrustes 
was a famous robber. He had an iron bedstead on which he used 
to tie all who fell into his hands. If they were shorter than the 
bed, he stretched them till they fitted it; if they were longer, he 
cut off what extended over. At last, Theseus served him as he 
had served others.—The bigotry of Romanism.—An English sculp- 
tor having an order to erect a tablet over the grave of a fellow- 
islander, in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, sent the design ta 
the censor as usual. The inscription terminated with the com- 
taon words, “ Requiescat in pace.” Through this the censor 
struck his pen with a tremendous burst of holy ire: *‘ A Pro- 
testant in peace! No! no peace for a heretic!”—The cruelty of 
bigotry.—Francis I., King of France, used to declare, *‘ that, if he 
thought the blood in his arm tainted with Lutheran heresy, he 
would have it cut off, and that he would not spare even his own 
children if they entertained sentiments contrary to the Catholic 
Church.” 


4—6. rehearsed, narrated, repeated. expounded, explained. 
order, step by step, in order of the events. saying, etc. (see 
on x. 9, ete.). 

The best testimony of a servant against opposition and misappre~ 
hension.—I. The Divine injunction of which he is conscious. If. 
The eyes of men under which he acted. III. The tranquillity 
with which he can vindicate himself. IV. The fruits of his work ta 
which he is permitted to point.—Peter’s defence, a model o 
brotherly vindication.—I. By its Evangelical meekness an 
humility. II. By its Apostolic firmness and uprightness.¢ 

Logical arrangement of discourse—“I don't know,” said a 
gentleman to the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, “ how it is that I can 
remember your sermons better than those of any other minister, 
but such is the fact.” “I cannot tell,” replied Mr. Fuller, “ unless 
it be owing to simplicity of arrangement; I pay particular atten~ 
tion to this part of composition, always placing things together 
that are related to each other, and that naturally follow each 
other in succession. For instance,” he added, “suppose I were 
to say to my servant, ‘Betty, you must go and buy some butter, 
and starch, and cream, and soap, and tea, and blue, and sugar, 
and cakes,’ Betty would be very apt to say, ‘ Master ! I shall never 
be able to remember all these.’ But -suppose I were to say, 
‘Betty, you know that your mistress is going to have some friends 
to tea to-morrow, and that you are going to wash the day follow- 
ing ; and that for the tea party you will want tea, and sugar, and 
cream, and cakes, and butter; and for the washing you will want 
soap, and starch, and blue;’ Betty would instantly reply, ‘ Yea, 
master, I can now remember them all very well.’ ¢ 


‘mission, was lost by sin, 
Jew's| Christ. 


7, 8. and. . saying, etc. (sce on x. 13, etc.). 

Cornelius the centurion.—I. Cornelius, at the date of Peter's 
and not yet saved through faith in 
I. How might this lost man be saved? By words, 
III, God's hand in Providence is ever at work, bringing the saving 


aothing impure} Word into contact with lost men. IV. The words which Peter 


brought to Cornelius were intended and offered for the ‘salvation, 
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must enter.”— 
Quesnel. 


of the. a@ W. Arnot, D.D 
+ is impossible, my dear boy; if it is possible to do so at all, 14] ° 2": 2. 

“A Christian in 
this world is but 
gold in the ore; 
at death, the pure 
gold is melted out 
and separated, 
and the dross cast 
away and con- 
sumed,"— A 


9—11. voice .. again, etc. (see on x. 14, etc.). 

What God has cleansed eh make nay i pales 3 
is directed against: L The nature of the Jewish law. I. The 
pride of Pharisaical castes. IfI. The monkish flight from the % 
world. {V. Puritanic censoriousness. The vision of Peter on 
the house-top, a mirror for the heathen mission ; to show—I. Its 
heavenly origin ; II. Its immense field ; III. Its severe work ; 
IV. Its doubts and difficulties ; V. Its Divine promise.¢ 

The blindness of bigotry.—Some time ago, a countryman said 
to me, “‘ I was extremely alarmed this morning, sir; I was going 
down to a lonely place, and I thought I saw a strange monster. 
It seemed in motion, but Icould not discern its form. I didn’t 
like to turn back, but my heart beat; and the more I looked, the 
more I was afraid. But as I approached I saw it was a man; and 
who do you think it was?” ‘I know not.” “Oh, it was my 
brother John!” Ab, said I to myself, as he added that it was 
early in the morning, and very foggy, “‘ how often do we thus 
mistake our Christian brethren !’’> 


12-15. and..Spirit, etc. (see on x. 19, ete.). house, 
household, family. saved,* this now mentioned for the first oo he 
time. us.. beginning, and with like results. with 

Cornelius.—I. The circumstances that surround the conversion 
of Cornelius: 1. The wonderfnl acting of God's providence ; 2. 
The direct influence of prayer; 8. The energy that characterises 
those who are truly seeking spiritual enlightenment; 4. The 
honour put upon human instrumentality. Il. The means by 
which this conversion was effected : 1. Not by the miracle nor by 
the desire of providential mysteries; 2. By the Holy Spirit and 
the Word, the Divinely appointed means of faith and salvation. 
III. The results that ensued: 1. In the Church at Jerusalem; 2. 
In the family of the centurion; 3. In the extended labours of 
Apustolic preachers.o—Salvation needed by Cornelius.—I. Corne- 
lias and his household needed salvation. IL. The blessings of » Price’ Bae 
that salvation which formed the subject of Peter’s message. | ny ee 
It was needful that Peter should tell them these words. — ¢ Bet, tA Era 

Saved by words.—Even in the ordinary experience of life men|“Asincere Obris- 
aze saved by worde—the words of their fellows. When a blind|tisn i Uke » 


and the 
arrival of tha 


necessary to 
these than those. 


all.” — Vines. 


“Obrist and His 
minister go intv 
the pulpit to. 
gether. A greater 
than man is 
there. Master 
and servant ar! 
both at work."-- 
Gurnali. 


it is useless to ~ 
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nassive vessel of 
gold, that keeps 
its own shape, 
and figure at all 
‘imes, ix all 
places, and im 
all companies.” 
—T. Brooks. 


a Dr. Arnot. 


and the con- 
clusion to 
which he had 
come 


@ Ma. iif 11; Ac. 
1. 5; Joel ii. 28. 


6 Ao. xv. 8, 9. 


“No science is 
more valuable 
than that of self- 
knowledge. Set 
aside, therefore, 
other matters 
and examine thy- 
self. Take pains 
with thyself; lot 
thy thoughts 
otk egin and 
end 11 thyself,” 
hornar % 

“He, thw is a 
stranger ‘o him- 
self, is @ stranger 
to God, and 
everything ‘that 
may denominats 
him wise aw 
happy."—Bazile . 
t Gerok. 


d 0. Colton. 


the Church 
Berees with 
ry 


a 2 Oo. vil. 10; 
Re, vi.22, 23; Jo. 


4072. 


man avoids a precipice, and turns into a path of safety at the 
warning voice of a benévolent passenger, he has been saved by 
words. When the various portions of an army, at a critical 
moment, make a combined movement by the orders of its chief, 
conveyed through the lips of bold young men, who gallop with 
them through the battle-field, they are extricated from impending 
ruin, and conducted to a place of safety, by words. Words, 
false and meaningless, however reverently they may be received, 
will not save; and, on the other hand, words true and Divine will 
not save those who despise and neglect them. 


16, 17. remembered . . Lord,* the wide sense of .that word 
now applied. God..us, He, the Most High, making no dif. 
betw. Jew and Gentile.» what ..I, what power or authority had 
I? withstand, though asa Jew having the same view as you 
now have. What would you have done in my place? 


Lhe reception of the first Gentile family into the Christian _ 


brotherhood.—I. A glorious triumph of Divine wisdom and com- 
passion. II. A beautiful proof of Christian humility and friend- 
liness, ILL. A powerful incitement to live for the salvation of 
souls.? 

The envy of digotry.—In the reign of Abdallah the Third, 
there was a great drought at Bagdad; the Mahommedan doctors 
issued a decree that the prayers of the faithful should be offered 
up for rain; the drought continued. The Jews were then per- 
mitted to add their prayers to those of the true believers; the 
supplications of both were ineffectual; as famine stared them in 
the face, those dogs, the Christians, were at length enjoined also 
to pray; it so happened that torrents of rain immediately fol- 
lowed. The whole Conclave, with the Mufti at their head, were 


to|now as indignant at the cessation of the drought, as they were 


before alarmed at its continuance. Some explanation was neces- 
sary to the people, and holy convocation was held; the members 
of it came to this unanimous determination:—That the God of 
their Prophet was highly gratified by the prayers of the faithful ; 
that they were as incense and as sweet smelling savours unto 
him, and that he refused their requests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplications; but that the prayers 
of those Christian infidels were an abomination to the Deity, 
aud that He granted their petitions, the sooner to get rid of their 
loathsome importunities.¢ 


18. held. . peace, were silenced; ceased to contend with 
Peter. glorified, praised the largeness of God’s love and mercy. 
life,” spiritual life here, eternal life hereafter. 

Repentance unto life.—I. The state of the Gentiles under the 


vi 47; Ro. x. 12,| former dispensation. II. The multitude to whom this blessing is 


153 xv. 16. 


now extended. III. Christians, bless God that by us the ministry 


“As all seasons|of repentance has been received. Practical lessons:—1. Rejoice 


of the year, the: 
nipping frosts as 
well as the haley- 
on days 
mer, do all con- 
spire to the har- 
veat, so it is in 
» rovidence,”— 
Flavel, 


that repentance will certainly issue in life eternal; 2. Entreat 
that God may grant to others this.repentance; 3. Increase your 


of sum-| efforts to convert the wicked from the error of their ways.o\— Life 


granted to the Gentiles.—I. The fact acknowledged. This 
remarkable—1. In its attendant circumstances 
Il. The surprise manifested. 


was 
; 2. In its issue, 
ITI. The approbation expressed, . 


| Application: (1) We need salvation no less than Cornelius 
*Thehandof the; his family; (2) This salvation we must ae 


seek through God’, 


~~. <<. » 


Oap,. 21. 19—21.) 407% 


appointed ordinances; We must ask it becoming 
humility. by. wre 

Repentance must be real.—The gondoliers at Venice, when we 
Vere sojourning in that queen of the Adriatic, frequently quar- 
relled with each other, and used such high words and ferocious 
gestures that we were afraid murder would come of it; yet they 
never came to blows, it was only their rough way of disputing. 
Often and often have we heard men upbraiding themselves for 
their sins, and crying out against the evil which their follies have 
wrought them, yet these very people have continued in their 
transgressions, and have even gone from bad to worse. They 
barked too much at sin to fall to and destroy it. Their enmity to 
evil was mere feigning; like the sword-play of the stage, which 
looks like earnest fight, but no wounds are given or received. Let 
those who play at repentance remember that they who repent in 
mimicry shall go to hell in reality.¢ 

19—21. now they, ete. (see on viii. 1). Phenice, or 
Phenicia, or Phosnicia, a narrow strip of coast land, ab. 20 m. 


broad, from Carmel on 8. to Aradus on N. Principal cities :|P#!™* 


Tripolis, Tyre, Sidon, Berytus. Cyprus (see on iv. 86). Antioch, 
cap. of Syria. So called by its founder, Seleucus Nicator, in 
honour of: his father Antiochus. Now called Antakieh, with only 
6,000 pop. Jews only, to whom, but for the mercy of God, the 
narrownéss of man would have limited the Gospel. oe 
i. 223]. Grecians [i. 302], see Gk., foreign Jews. is is 
voured by external testimony; but the majority decide for 
Greeks. If the latter be correct, this was another door opened to 
the Gentiles. hand .. Lord, His presence with power. turned, 
with repentance and public profession of their new faith. 
How the manifold gifts of Christians contribute to the general 
use.—I. Those who are received as guests, give the Gospel as a 
esent in return. II. Those who possess the Word in abundance, 
impart it to those who are in the first beginnings. III. Those 
who are blessed with earthly wealth, assist those who have 
nothing.> 
Zeal for souls.—A traveller was journeying in the darkness of 
night along a road that led to a deep and-rapid river, which, 
swollen by sudden rains, was chafing and roaring within its pre- 
cipitous banks. The bridge that crossed the stream had been 
swept away by the torrent, but he knew it not. A man met him, 
and after inquiring whither he was bound, said to him in an 
indifferent way, “Are you aware that the bridge is gone?” 
“No!” was the answer. “Why do you think so?” “Oh, I 
heard such a report this afternoon, and though I am not certain 
about it, you had perhaps better not proceed.” Deceived by the 
lesitating and undecided manner in which the information was 
given, the traveller pushed onward in the way of death. Soon 
another meeting him, eried out in consternation, “ Sir, sir, the 
bridge is gone!” ‘Qh! yes,” replied the wayfarer, “‘some one 
told me that story a little distance back; but from the careless 
tone with which he told it, Iam sure it is an idle tale.” “Oh, 
it is true, it is true!” exclaimed the other. ‘I know the bridge 
is gone, for I barely escaped being carried away with it myself. 
Danger is before you, and you must not go on.” And in the ex- 
zitement of his feelings, he grasped him by the hands, by the 
arms, by the clothes, and besought him not to rush upon manifest 
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Lord ts power; 
the face of the 
Lord rere 

0} A 
the feet of the 
Lo are 


where He dwells, 
if thou art so 
minded, is thy- 
self,” —Augustine, 


6 Dr. Belfrage. 
¢ Rev. C. Simera, 


d@ Spurgeon. 
the Gospel at 
Antioch . 


hence the medal 
struck by Roms. 
to commemorate 
conquest of J. by 
Vesparian, has 
the fig. of a dis- 
consolate female 
seated a 
palm-tree. 


Antioch 


ental 
wh. all the forme 
of the civilised 
life of the em- 
pire found a re- 
presentative,”— 
Conybeare and 
Howson. See 
Porter's Hd. Bk. 
568, Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal., 414 g. 


aDe Wette, Al 
ford, Meyor, &. 
6 Lisoo. 


“Whoever re- 
gards the early 
history of Chris« 
tianity will per- 
ceive how neces« 
sary to ite tri 
umph was that 
flerce spirit 
zeal which, fear- 
ing no danger, 
accepting no 
compromise, in 
spired its cham- 
pions and sus- ~ 
tained mar 
tyra”"—2 
Lytton. 


. verted, he be- 
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destruction. Convinced by the earnest voice, the earnest eyes 
the earnest gestures, the traveller turned back, and was saved.' 
The intelligence in both cases was the same; but the manner of 
its conveyance in the one gave it an air of a fable, in the other an 
air of truth.¢ 


Barnabas 22—24. tidings, intelligence. came, by rumours, not 
sent to special messengers. sent, to inspect, advise, assist. Barnabas 
euticob (see on iv. 36), they must have had confidence in his administra- 
Pe hnee ide ome| tive ability, ete. grace .. God, in its visible manifestations in 
happer. Ice,| conversion and Christian life.. exhorted . . Lord, a necessary 


ndind, things 
wh, happen. A,S, 
kidan, to happen. 


exhcrtation, bec. of peculiar trials of the Church. A frequent 
exhortation. good, hence his interest in God’s cause. added, 
by his labours in addition to those of others. 
43 Barnabas.—I. The grace that Barnabas saw: 1. What he saw 
Pe bral the grace of God ;"’ 2. What he felt—* was glad;” 3. What 
.| he did—* exhorted them all,” etc. II. The gladness he experi- 
enced: 1. The prosperity that made him glad was moral and 
spiritual, rather than material; 2. The grace or virtue that made 
him glad was possessed and exercised by others; 3. The fruit in 
which he rejoiced not only grew in other hearts* it was planted 
too by other hands. Why then rejoiced he? There is not a finer 
feature in any man’s character than the capacity and tendency to 
rejoice in a neighbour’s prosperity. ‘Charity envieth not.” 
Barnabas has the mark of a true Christian. ILI. The exhorta- 
tion that he gave, that they should cleave to the Lord.-—New 
disciples admonished.—To cleave tc the Lord is—I. To adhere to 
the Christian religion. Il. To adhere to Him as the revealer of 
game | profitable| Truth. III. To make Him the object of our constant faith. IV. To 
to Paul and Phil-| abide by His commandments. V. To follow Hisexample. The Lord 
to|__1. Went about doing good; 2. Bore His cross. VI. To abide by 
Him as the foundation of grace and giver of the Spirit. VII. Te 
cling tc Him as our portion and happiness.¢ 
Clinging to the rock.—A long railway train was crossing the 
Alleghany mountains, and began to descend a steep curve in a 
narrow cutting, with speed that increased every moment. Sud- 
denly, to the astonishment of the passengers, the steam whistle 
screamed out and the breaks were vigorously applied, but with- 
*|out apparent effect. What was the cause? Just as the engine 
had begun to turn the curve, the engineer saw a little girl and her 
baby brother playing on the track. In a moment the cars would 
beon them. The shriek of the whistle startled the little girl, and 
every eye looking over could see them. Close to the rail, in the 
upright rock, was a little niche, out of which a piece of rock had 
been blasted. In an instant the baby was thrust into this niche, 
and as the cars came thundering by, the passengers, holding their 
breath, heard the clear voice of the little sister, on the other side 
of the cars, ring out, “ Cling close to the rock, Johnny! Cling close 
to the rock, Johnny!” And the little creature snuggled in and 
put his head as close to the corner of the rock as possible, while 


eas 
and rejoicing in 
another's good.” 
@. Herbert. 


“Every one 
should be the 
better fora Chris- 
tian. When One- 
simus was con- 


mon,as a servant. 
4g: idle professor 
is a scandalous 

rofessor, An 


“Every Obristian 
fs placed in a 
centre, of which 
the globe is the 
v'rcumference ; 
and each must 
All that circum- 
ference, as every 
star forms @ cen- 


through _—the|the heavy cars whirred past him! The passengers all kept theix 
putes sphere ;/eyes on him till the last car was past. d many were the moist 


eyes that gazed, and many a silent than 
forming one vast| heaven. In a few hours the cars stopped at:a station, where an 
field of light"—|old man and his son got out of the cars. He had come so far 
Spencer with his child who was coming to an eastern city to live while tha 
aged father was to turn back to his home. All the 


ksgiving went up to 


~ 
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RA SR al a en 
would harass the son seemed to crowd into the heart of the 
father, as he stood holding the hand of his boy—just now to part 
with him. He choked, and the tears filled his eyes, and all he 


was, “Cling close to the rock, Johnny!” He wrung 


could say 
the hand of his child, and the passengers left him standing 


Peet. Se a 


25, 26. seek, his whereabouts not minutely known. He saw | Barnabas 


what sort of man was then specially needed in Antioch. whole! 


Not prob. that believers assumed it, bec. it occurs so seldom,?| 
and then applies from without. (Hackett.) 

Buried talent called forth—I. The emergency which had then 
occurred in the Christian Church: 1. The ideas of Christians up 
to that time had been very limited; 2. The events which had 
taken place at Antioch unmistakably bore on this point; 3. The| 
name by which would be called was the name “ Christian.” 
Il. The ample field on which the talents of Saul might act: 1. 
Antioch itself; 2. The world itself. Ill. The arrangements for 
calling talent forth to accomplish the Divine purposes: 1. There 
is talent; 2. There is talent created; 3. There is talent hidden, 

The sacred name: 


Origin of the name Christian.—* It is merely a subordinate 
matter, but yet I might just observe how strikingly what we know 
from other quarters confirms the accuracy of this account, which 
lays the invention of this name to the credit of the Antiochenes. 
Antioch, with its idle and witty inhabitants, was famous in all 
antiquity for the invention of nicknames. It was a manufacture 
in which they particularly excelled; and thus it was exactly the 
place where beforehand we might have expected that such a name, 
being a nickname or little better,in the mouths of those that devised 
it, should have sprung up.” ¢—‘ These are the only three places | 
in the New Testament where the name Christian occurs. It is| 
plain that for a long time there was no commonly recognised | 
term of this kind. Hence they are called variously, ‘they that 
believed’ (Acts ii. 44), ‘the disciples’ (vi. 1), ‘ those of the way’ 
(ix. 2), &c. Again the name of Nazarenes was applied to them by 
the Jews, as a term of reproach, but plainly arose before the ex- 
tension of the faith to the Gentiles. It was at Antioch that the 
large accession of Gentiles first made it impossible to look upon 
them merely as a Jewish sect, and required the use of some more 
distinctive title. 


| in 


Methodist, 
ete., once oppro- 
brius _ epithets, 
no longer re- 

roaches, but 
honourable 
badges, ton 
speaks of @ “ro. 
surrection of 
names and repu- 
tations.” 
6 Ac. xxvi, 28; | 
Pe. iv. 16. ‘ 


“It is worthy of 
remark that the 
name Christian 
was given, for all 
time, to the fol- 
lowers of Christ 
that 
Syrian capital, 
Antioch,in which 
the persecutor of 
God's __ people, 
Antiochus 
phanes, had 
reigned, whose 
own name was 
connected by 
origin with thai 
city, and who 
was e type of 
Antichrist.””— 
Wordsworth. 

¢ Dr, A, Barnes, 


d W. W. Wythe. 


It was natural, therefore, that the use of such |¢ Adp. Trench. 


a title should first prevail at Antioch. When the book [Acts of|y Birks's Hora 
the Apostles] was written, towards the close of Paul’s imiprison- Apos, 346, 


ment at Rome, the formation of Churches in the chief cities of 
almost every province would awaken inquiry as to the origin of 
this new name, that was already in every one’s mouth. How 
suitable, then, would Le this passing remark of the historian (Acts 


_ i. 36), to show when and where it began to be current.’ j 
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predicts a 
mine 


a“ Anotherproof 
of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost to 
the Church, anc 
of the truth of | 
Christ. Jo. xvi | 
19: sf, Ac. xx! 
98: xxi 11: Ep! 
fv. 11; 4 TL iv. 1. 
For prophecy 
had ceased with 
Malachi, thence 
called by the 
Jews themselyes 
‘the seal of the 
prophets’"— 
Wordsworth. 

6 Ac. xxi. 10, 11. 
c Ant, xx. 2. 6; 
6.2; Helena, Q. 
of Adiabene, a 
Jewish proselyte 
then at Jerus., 
imported food fr. 
Egypt and Cy- 
prus, wh, she 
distr. among the 
people. 

“God _ chastises 
us with so much 
merey that He 
tells us of His 
judgments _be- 
fore, so that we 
may avoid them. 
The intent of 
these intimations 
is, that by our 
repentance we 
muy disarm His 
justice. As it is 
sin that alone 
provokes Him, 
soitisrepentance 
that alone quiets 
Him.” — Quesnel. 
d Dr, Thomas. 


relief sent to 
Judea 

@ Lu. xi. 41; Ga, 
li. 10; . XV. 
26, 27; 1 Co. xvi 
1; 2 Co. ix. 1. 

6 Ac. xiv. 23. 


“Ono said, that 
hell is like to be 


full of good 
wishes, but 
heaven is full 
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22 ae 
27,28. in. . days, while Saul and Barnabas. prophets,‘ 
inspired teachers. Agabus (? locust), who also foretold impri- 
sonment of Paul.» dearth, famine: prob. the one named by 
Josephus,¢ wh. beg. ab. a.p. 44. (Lardner.) ail.. world, known 
world, or Rom. Empire. (Wordsworth.) Claudius, born 9 or 16 
B.c., reigned 41—54 a.p., poisoned by his 4th wife, Agrippina; 
sev. famines occ. in his reign. e 
Christianity at Antioch.I. Its entrance into Antioch—1, 
Evil over-ruled for good (see v. 19); 2. The invincibility cf Chris- 
tiam courage ; 3. The legitimacy of lay preaching; 4. The univer- 
sality of the Gospel. IL. Its achievements there. These—l, 
Involved a Divine change in the character of many; 2. Attracted 
the attention of the mother Church; 3. Led to the settlement of 
Barnabas and Paul for twelve months in the city; 4. Gave a new 
name to the disciples of Christ; 5. Developed a new spirit of 
beneficence in the people.¢ : 
Providentiatl use of small means.—In the first planting of Chris- 
tianity, Christ did not choose eloquent orators, or "men of 
authority in the courts of kings and emperors, but twelve poor 
mechanics afd fishermen; and these not sent together in a troop, 
but some to one country to conquer it, and some another; the 
most ridiculous course in appearance, for such a design, as could 
be imagined; and yet in how short a time was the Gospel spread 
and Churches planted by them in the several kingdoms of the 
world! This the Psalmist foresaw by the spirit of prophecy, 
when he said, “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
Thou ordained strength, that Thou mightest still the enemy and 
the avenger” (Ps. viii, 2). At the sound of rams’ horns Jericho 
is delivered into the hands of Israel (Jos. vi. 20). By three hun- 
dred men, with their pitchers and lamps, the huge host of Midian 
is discomfited (Judges vii, 19). The Protestants besieged at 
Beziers, in France, are delivered by a drunken er, who, 
going to his quarters at midnight, rang the alarm bell of the 
town, not knowing what he did, and just then were their enemies 
making their assault. And as weak and improbable means have 
been blessed with success to the Church in general, so to the pre- 
servation of its particular members also. A spider, by weaving 
her web over the mouth of an oven, shall hide a servant of Christ 


(Du Moulin) from his enemies, who took refuge there in that 
bloody Parisian massacre.—/lavel. 


29, 30. ability, on wh. principle the little of the poor would 
be as acceptable to God as the much of the rich (i. 345; ii. 177). 
relief,¢ ministration to their necessities. brethren, recegnising 
the claims of the spiritual relationship. elders, Gk., presbyters, 
men of experience in the Christian life appointed in ea. Church 
- Pyar over the general discipline and welfare of the whole 

ody. 

Benevolence of the Church of Antioch— We will—I. Contem- 
plate this for your instruction: 1. The occasion that called it 
forth; 2. The manner in which it was exercised. II. Propose it 
for your imita\ion: 1. A similar occasion for benevolence: 2 


re means of exercising it; 8. Similar obligations to exar 
cise 


+ 
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1—4. Herod, i.e., H. Agrippa L., s. of Aristobulus; grands. | James is 
’ of Herod the Gt. Fr. Caligula, he received possessions UP Philip oan and 
and Lysanias [ii. 36]; aftwds. the tetrarehy of Antipas;¢ and | imprisoned 
aftwds. (a.p, 41) Samaria and Judwa fr. Claudius. At this time, |a Ma, xiv. 119 
therefore, he was king (trib. to Rome) of all Palestine, stretched | Mk. iv. 14—29; 
+. hands, used his power. vex, oppress, persecute. James,?| Lu. iii 1, 19, 20; 
i.¢., the Elder, 8. of Zebedee, bro. of John. sword,¢ beheaded.2| = ,§-9% =xilt 
leased . . Jews, whom, being a nominee of Rome, he wished | Ma. iv. 21; x 
gratify. A mere time-serving man pleaser days. .bread,/|2; Mk. i 19. 
the Passover. four quaternions, i.c., four companies of four | 44m Ant. 257. 
each. Easter,9 Gk. racya, usually trans. “ Passover.” bring rep 
-- people, for trial and execution. “That they might be gratified | only Apostle of 


with his death.”— Hackett. whose death we 

James’s noble end.—I. Before man, indeed, a sad and melan 
choly death: 1. Bloody and crnel; 2. Premature and sudden; 
8. Without glory, and quiet. II. Before God a noble end anda 
beautiful death: 1. He had falfilled his vocation here below; 2. 
He dies in the service of his Lord, and preaches as powerfully by 
his death, as his fellow-Apostles do by their word; 3. He hastens 
toward his heavenly destination, whilst he, as the first amongst 
the brethren, receives the martyr’s crown, and is honoured by 
sitting at the right hand of Christ, which in his youthful enthu- 
siasm he formerly asked.* 

Endurizg persecution—Among the earliest converts to the 
doctrines of Friends in Scotland was Barclay, of Ury, an old and 
distinguished soldier, who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus 
in Germany. As a Quaker, he became the object of persecution 
and abuse at the hands of the magistrates and people. None bore 
the indignities of the mob with greater patience and nobleness of 
soul than this once proud gentleman and soldier. 
friends, on an occasion of uncommon rudeness, lamented that 
he should be treated so harshly in his old age who had been so 
honoured before. ‘I find more satisfaction,” said Barclay, ‘as 
‘well as honour, in being thus insulted, than when, a few years 
ago, it was usual for the magistrates, as I passed the city of 
Aberdeen, to meet me on the road and conduct me to public 
entertainment in their hall, and then escort me out again, to gain 
my favour.”—J. G. Whittier. 


5,6. without ceasing,* Gk., earnest. Church, prob. in 
special divisional meeting for this purpose (12). when, the 
time for trial having arrived. the.. night, @k., in that very 
night, the night before the day of trial. bound.. chains,’ a 
chain fastened to ea. wrist of the prisoners; and ea. chain to the 
loft wrist of ea. soldier, ea. soldier’s right hand being free. 
keepers, the other two, who, with the two inside, made up the 
quaternion on guard. before. . door, i.e., on the outside. 

A prayer-meeting in the Apostolic times.—I. In this case they 

ed their efforts to prayer. IL. They continued in this effort. 
it was no formal or heartless prayer-mecting. They must have 
possessed strong faith. IL. They reaped the benefit. 


+. | Vi 
One of his|,, 


have any certain 
record.”—A/Jford. 
e Joxephus, Ant 
xix. 7. 

SJ Ex. xii. 14,18 
xxiii. 15. 
Quaternion. 
Four soldiers 
were app. to 
keep guard dur- 
ing ea. of tour 
watches of night 
Of ea.Q. two were 
in the prison, P. 
being chained to 
them (6), and the 
other two bef. the 
doors, as firstand 
second guard(10). 
g “ This is a rem- 
nant of the earlier 


Easter,’ where, 
however, the Go- 
neva, and Bps. 
Bibles substitute 
‘Passover.’ "= 
Lightfoot, Rev. a 
A, V. 162 

h Gerok. 


the Church 

ase for 
eter 

a Hoe, xin. 3; 1 

Th. v. 17; Ps. i 

15; Ma. xviii. 19+ 

2 Co.i. 11; Ep 

vi. 18, 

b Dict. Ant. att 

Catena, 

“At whatsoever 


time Jacob'a 
voice is heard im 
Synagogue 


The | the 
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AD. 43, 


Esau’s hands are 
kept off.” —Jewish 
Proverb. 
“That lovely bird 
-of Paradise, 
Christian con- 
tent, can sit and 
oiug in a cage of 
uilliction and 
continement, or 
fly at liberty 
through the vast 
9xXpunse. of 
heaven, with 
almost equal s.- 
tisfaction; while 
‘Kvenso,Father; 
tor so it seemeth 
good in Thy 
sight,’ isthe chief 
uote in its celes- 
tiel song.”"— 
Swain. 
c Stems and Twigs. 
i Whitecross, 


an angel 
Visits Peter 
@ Ac. v. LY; Ps. 
Xxxiv. 7; xxxvii. 
Bz, 33. 

‘Peter is told to 
resume the signs 
of his oftice, his 
girdle and his 
shoes.” —/eda, 
“This light was, 
that Peter might 
bee as well as 
hear; and.so not 
imugive it to be 
wll fancy... The 
wage) smote him, 
su deeply did he 
sleep... He bids 
him gird himself 
aud bind on his 
sundale; that he 
tinuy suake olf 
lis sleep, and 
know that it is 
real.” — Churysos- 
fom, 

t Anon, 

¢ dbp. Sumne>. 


and delivers 
hima from 
prison 

4 Ge. xix. 16; Ao, 
xvii 26, 

Ward, to guard, 
ov tuke care of. 
A-3S. weardian ; 
‘der. warien; Fr. 
garder* W. gwa- 
ra; Sans. ori, to 
keep, defend. 
“is is & winute 


ACTS. 


answer—l1. Filled them with amazement; 2. Was superabundant; 
3. Was speedy.¢ ant 

Pray for those in bonds.—Mr. Elliot, who laboured as a mission. 
ary among the American Indians, was eminent in prayer ; and 
several instances are recorded of remarkable answers having been 
given to his petitions. The following is striking :—Mr. Foster, a 
godly gentleman of Charlestown, was, with his son, taken by the 
Turks; and the barbarous prince, in whose dominions he was 
become a slave, was resolved that, in his lifetime, po captive 
should be released ; so that Mr. Foster’s friends, when they had 
heard the sad news, concluded that all hope was lost. Upon this, 
Mr. Elliot, in some of his next prayers before a great congrega-: 
tion, addressed the Throne of Grace in the following very plain 
language: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, work for the redemption of Thy 
poor servant Foster. And if the prince who detains him will not, 
as they say, dismiss him as long as himself lives, Lord, we pray 
Thee, kill that cruel prince: kill him, and glorify Thyself upon 
him.” In answer to this singular prayer, Mr. Foster quickly re- 
turned from captivity, and brought an account, that the prince 
who had detained him had come to an untimely death; by which 
means he had been set at liberty. ‘“ Thus we knew,” says Dr, 
Cotton Mather, “that a prophet had been among us.” 


7, 8. behold, God's wonderful care of His saints. He never 
slumbers. Wonderful answer to prayer. angel,¢ no human 
friend, no mere rescue. light, supernatural. smote .. side, 
to awake him. chains .. hands, in the act of rising. gird, 
etc., dress thyself. No need of precipitate flight. 

An angel of the Lord.—The angels are the faithful ministers of 
Christ and the companions of His servants. I. With James, 
they were employed te convey his soul to glory. II. With Peter, 
they were instruments to deliver him from his bonds. III. But 
Herod experienced the hand of the angel to his destruction. 

Man without Christ.—Man’s condition, as without the satisfac. 
tion of Christ, may be illustrated by the case of Peter in the 
prison, When he was sleeping between two soldiers, well guarded, 
an angel came and raised him; broke off his chains, and set him 
free. In all this Peter had no part; he did nothing. Just as it 
is with “the Lord our righteousness,” who awakens us from the 
sleep of sin, and breaks off our chains. But when Peter waa 
awakened, he gave proof of the liberty he had received by hasten- 
ing to the house of Mary, and joining himself to the disciples. So 
man, being delivered from the condemnation and bondage of ea 


is sealed by the Spirit, and walks before God in righteousness an 
holiness.¢ ; 


9,10. went out,¢ as one in a maze; or, 
true, real, a fact of real life, vision, fr. wh. he would awake to 
all the horrors of the prison, and the doom that awaited him, 
ward, guard, i.e., soldier on guard. iron .. city, the outer 
gate ot the prison. opened .. accord, by power of the angel. 
and ..street, safely removed fr. the prison, angel... him, 
the angel’s work done; the Apostle’s deliverance effected. 

The rescuing angels of God.—I. They come in the night. II. — 
They raise us from the ground. III, They lead us as in a dream. 
IV. hey bring us through iron doors. V. They leave us alone 
-—The deliverance of Peter. —L A triumph of Divine power. IL 


walking in a dream, 


A reward of Apostolic fidelity. ITT. A 


Acis. 


frait of interes: 
brotherly love. IV. mS eoicrnenend 


Gerok. 
Waich and ward.—A prisoner is said to be under “ watch and 
ward.” Towns, for the better guarding, were anciently divided 


into wards; just as a hospital, for the guarding of health, is 


divided into wards. A place to guard clothes from injury is 
called a wardrobe. A man who takes care of a public building is 
sometimes called a warden, unless the building be a church, when 


_ be is achurchwarden. Locks are divided into wards to prevent 


% 


- 
- 


, 


them from being picked. A person under the guardianship of 
the lawis called a ward in Chancery. In all these cases, the con- 
nection between ward and guard may be clearly seen. If the word 
rere-ward were spelled rear-ward, according to the present mode, 
we should see the meaning at once. Now “rereward” is a 
eorruption of the #rench arriére-garde, just as “ vanguard” is of 
avant-garde (advanced guard). Rereward means, therefore, the 
rearguard of an army, and its use in the Bible teaches us that 
{ud will guard His people from sudden attacks from unexpected 
quarters.—The Hive. 

12. come. . himself, ont of his daze of astonishment. 
said, to himself. expectation,* i.e., of seeing him executed ; 
this they fully, unanimously expected. considered, what he 
should do; gathers himself together after this confusion of mind. 


_ Mark, prob. the Evang., and the spiritual son of Peter. He is 


_ sometimes called John. praying, and their prayer answered.4 


Peter’s deliverance from prison.—Let us consider—I. The im- 
minent danger in which Peter stood: 1. He was in prison—bound 
and guarded; 2. After Easter he was to be brought forth— 
probably to be executed; 3. That time was close at hand. II. 
The conduct of the Church in this season of trial: 1. They as- 
sembled togetuer to pray; 2. They continued in this holy work. 
III. The deliverance of Peter: 1. The manner in which it took 
place; 2. The means which were employed; 3. The joyful results.¢ 

Surnames.—* I am sure there is much to be learned from know- 
ing that the ‘surname,’ as distinct from the Christian name, is 
the name over and above, not the ‘ sire’-name, or name received 
from the father, but ‘sur’-name (super nomen)—that, while 
there never was a time when every baptized man had not a 
Christian name, inasmuch as his personality before God was 
recognised, yet the surname, the name expressing a man’s rela- 
tion, not to the kingdom of God, but to the worldly society in 
which he lives, is only of a much later growth, an addition to the 
other, as the word itself declares. And what a lesson at once in 


the upgrowth of human society, and in the contrast between it 


and the heavenly society, might be appended to this explanation. 
There was a period when only a few had surnames, only a few, 


-that is, had any significance or importance in the order of 


things temporal; while the Christian name from the first was 
zommon to every man.”/—History of surnames.—They first began 
in Greece and Egypt, as Soter, saviour; Nicator, conqueror; 
Euergetes, benefactor; Philopator, lover of his father; Philometor, 
lover of his mother, etc. Strato was surnamed Physicus, from 


_ his deep study of nature; Aristides was called the Just ; Phocion, 
the Good; Plato, the Athenian Bee; Xenophon, the Attic Muse; ind ititoas 
Samian Moene-| strength fails 


Aristotle, the Stagyrite; Pythagoras, the Sage ; 
‘YOu, I. q 


11s 


an 4% 


An overthrow of proud tyrannical rage.— Weck el treth. 


that Petershould 
mistake for a 
dream what he 
saw; having lain 
8o long in prison, 
and his mind na- 
turally dwelling 
on his former 
miraculous liber. 
ation.”"—Alford, 
“We may stand, 
and knock at 
men’s hearts till 
our own ache; 
but no opening, 
till Christ comes. 
He can fita key 
to all the crosa 
words of the will, 
and with sweef 
efficacy open it, 
and that, without 
any force an¢| 
violence to it,"—: 
Flavel. 


he arrives 
at the place 
of mesting 


a 2 Ch, xvi. 9 
Da, iii. 28; vi. 22 
He.i.14; Joby 
19; Jo. xv. 19, 28 


61 Pa, v. 18. 

c Ac. xiii. 5, 18. 
d Da. ix. 21—28 
Is. lxv, 24. 


In Eng. there are 
about 40,000 dif 
surnames, or one 
to avery, 500 per- 
sons, While with 
us the wife takea 
her husband’s 
name, in Spain 
she retains her 
own, and the son 
takes either hia 
father’s or his 
mother's, usually 
choosing that of 
the best family. 


“I doubt not to 
say, God hath 
never been sa 
clearly seen, a@ 
in the ight of a 
dungeon.” — Bp, 
Hail. 


“What we can- 
not obtain by our 
solitary prayer, 
we may by social, 
How s0? Be 

where out 
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A.D. 43, 


there union and 
concordare effec- 
val,” — 
tom. 


$ Anon, 
f Abp. Trench, 


gy Haydn's Dist. of 
Daies, art. “Sur- 


(SOS ~ 


Rhoda’s 
words are 
not believed 


See Bible 
Lore, 129, 


b EERE ies ap- 
pears here not 
as a doctrine of 
Scrip., but as a 
popular opinion, 
which is neither 
affirmed nor de- 
nied.” —Hackett, 
ce Gerot, 

“Mark even the 
servant-girls; 
how full of piety 
they are."—Chry- 

»stom, 

So slow are 
‘ven the best of 
nen ‘to believe 
the goodness of 
God.” — J, Milner, 


d Arago's Pop. 
Astron. 


Peter 
admitted, 
describes his 
deliverance 


@ Ga. i. 19; Ac. 
av. 13° axi. 18, 


5 Papists say that 
P. pruceeded 
now to Kome, 
and laboured 
there among the 
Jews (Ga. i, 7; 
he was the 
founder of the 
Church in Rome; 
yet Paul does not 
allude to him in 
his Ep. to Roms. 
He was certainly 
at Jerus. a few 
years after. 


8 TAsoo. 


;) world, requires now 


a oe > 


- 


(Cap. xii. 18—17 


ACTS. 
demus, the Eretrian Bull; Democritus, the Laughing Phi her 
Virgil, the Mantuan Swan, ete. Surnames were introduced inte 


England by the Normans, and were adopted by the nobility A.De 
1100. The old Normans used Fitz, which signified son, as Fitz 
herbert. The Irish used O for grandson, as O’Neal, O’Donnell. 
The Scottish Highlanders employed Mac, as Macdonald, son of 
Donald. The Saxons added the word “son” to the iather’s name, 
as Williamson. Many of the most common surnames, such ag 
Johnson, Wilson, Dyson, Nicholson, etc., were taken by Bra- 
banters and other Flemings, who were naturalised in the reign of 
Henry VLI., 1435.9 


18—15. damsel, maid-servant, portress.¢ Rhoda (Rose), a 
Gk. name. knew ..voice, recognised [i. 214]. opened.. 
gladness, a lifelike descr. prob. supplied by Mk., who may have 
been in the house at the time. said..mad, had they been 
praying for P.’s release they would hardly have said this. They 
had prob. prayed that he might be supported in his trial, and 
under martyrdom. then said, convinced at last that she had 
heard something. angel, guardian angel.? ‘ 

Peter’s deliverance from chains an image of our gracious de- 
liverance from the chains of sin.—I. The severe imprisonment: 1, 
The chains; 2. The keepers; 8. The sleep. II. The merciful 
deliverance: 1. The messenger from heaven; 2. The awakening, 
3. The first walking. III. The glorious liberty: 1. The first 
standing on one’s own feet; 2. The joyful reception by the 
brethren; 3. The impotent rage of the world.¢ 

Light.—Dr. Elliot maintained, as early as the year 1787, that 
the light of the sun arose from what he called a dense and uni- 
versal twilight. He further believed, with certain ancient philo- 
sophers, that the sun might be inhabited. When the Doctor was 
brought before the Old Bailey for having caused the death of 
Miss Boydell, his friends, Dr. Simmons among others, maintained 
that he was mad, and thought that they could prove it abundantly 
by showing the writings wherein the opinions we have just cited 
were found developed. The conceptions of a madman are in the 
present day generally adopted.4 


16,17. saw him, for whom they had been praying, and 
thought was in prison. astonished, few things could have 
astonished them more. beckoned, made a signal that he would 
speak. shew, for their comfort and instruction. James, the 
Younger, or the Less.¢ departed, fr. the house; and, prob., fr. 
the city also. 


How the Lord, in the wonderful leadings of . His people, mant= 


fests His wisdom and love.—I. His wisdom:—1, The Church, 


strengthened by long peace, is in need of persecution ; 2. James 
is slain, because in the counsel of God the Church, as well as the 
the blood of a martyr from among the 
Apostles; 3. Peter is arrested, his self-confidence humbled, and 
his final fate placed before his eyes. II. His love:—1. James 
receives the crown of eternal life; 2. Peter the unexpected gift of 
deliverance for this life; 3. The praying Church, their teacher, 
from deadly danger, given in answer to their prayers, and mi- 
raculously presented to them anew.¢ 

A providential deliverance.—One Mr. Barber, a Protestant, was, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, condemned to the flames. The 


“ 


bf ” 
% : * . y. 
— Oap. xii. 16—21,) acTs. . — AME 
—————— rr re REESE 
of execution arrived. The intended martyr walked to aD 43, 


Smithfield, and bound to the stak 
ald, and was boun estake. The faggots i ae 
round him, and the executioner only waited for the mero. Sa : oes 
mand to apply the torch. Just at this crisis, tidings came of the Fale Dion 
meen’s death, which obliged the officers to stop their proceed- often thrown on 
until the pleasure of the new queen (Elizabeth) should be | theChureh’s face 
Known. In memory of so providential a deliverance by whieh | he ate wr n 
the good man was as a brand plucked out of the fire, he was nolis in a. ewoon 
sooner released from his imprisonment and troubles, than he got |°f indolence or 
& picture of Queen Elizabeth made, decorated round with signifi-|PT!4¢"—-SPs* 
elec and eee in his will that the picture should pris 
smi as @ memorial to future times i 
bof hin ‘ly es in the eldest branch 
18, 19, soon . . day, and perh. at time of changing the guard. morning in 
no .. stir, their dismay must have been pred “* much that | the prison 
was Indicrous. Imagine them examining thie chains, bolts, bars, | 4 Ac. iv. 9; Lu 
ete., and then questioning ea. other. what.. Peter, he was =i 14 
escaped, but how? and whither? examined, placed on trial. > Ac.xvi.27, Ma 
death,’ more of revenge than justice in this. Czesarea, tee ae 
—_ at the public games in honour of Clandius.e Some say in ¢ Josephus, xix. 
mour of the Emperor’s safe return fr. Britain.4 is a 
The results of the Lord’s interference.—1. His servant is rescued %, Conybeare and 
from the hands of his enemies. IL. The Church is made c saorncage: i 27 
Il. The enemy is cast down and retires from the ao eo ee 
The Divine will is unmistakably expressed.¢ heat abe beat 
The death of Herod.—On the first of August there was @ great mun sing to his 
commemoration in Cesarea. Some say it was in honour of the Pivush. end the 
Emperor’s safe return from the island of Britain. However this his bearbpy 
may be, the city was crowded, and Herod was there. On the torment himself. 
second day of the festival, he came into the theatre. That This shows it is 
theatre had been erected by his grandfather, who had murdered | ba age p: 
the Innocents; and now the grandson was there, who had mur-| makes us hap- 
dered an Apostle. The stone seats, rising in a great semicircle, | Py-"—L¢. Capel. 
tier above tier, were covered with an excited multitude. The|e 7. Pearson. 
king came in, clothed in magnificent robes, of which silver was|y7 Conybeare and 
the costly and brilliant material. It was early in the day, and | Howson 
the sun’s rays fell upon the king, so that-the eyes of the be-|« here's o Divi- 
holders-were dazzled with the brightness which surrounded him. |nity that shapes 


Voices from the crowd, here and there, exclaimed that it was the | our ends, rough- , 


apparition of something divine, And when he spoke and made|Be™ them how 


an oration to the people, they gave a shout, saying, ‘ It is the | spear. 
voice of a god, and not of a man.” But in the midst of this 
idolatrous ostentation, an angel of God suddenly smote him. He 

was carried out of the theatre a dying man, and on the 6th of 

August he was dead./ AD. 44 


20, 21. displeased, displeasure might grow into open hos- Herod’s 
tility. Tyre, etc., i.c., the Phenicians. came, in the person of oration 
their deputies. made, prob. by a bribe. Blastus (germ, sprout). 41K. v.9; Ezra 
chamberlain, chief officer of household; a court favourite. by 7; Ez, xxvii 
peace, the continuance of it. nourished, they obtained corn | ¢ ae 
fr. Palestine in exchange for their merchandise. set day, etc.,® 2508721 "Cony: 
sppointed. throne, erected in the theatre built by Herod Gt. | teare and How- 
eration, speech, public address. them, the Phanician am- | son, 1. 139. 
bassadors. Oration, @ speal 


4x old picture of human society.—Here we have—L National 
m2 
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AD. 44. 
L on, orts. 
M4 mouth. 
e Dr. Thomas. 


@ Sir W. Ouscley’s 
Trav. in East. 
“A lady once 
asked a minister 
whethera person 
might not be fond 
of dress end or- 
paments without 
being proud. 
: vee minister re- 
1h 
= see the fox’s 
tail peeping out 
of the hole, you 


seen ir & mean 
condition, would 
be proud in a 


ami one,"— 


Ferod’s 
death 


@ 2 Ch. xxxil. 21; 
2S. xxiv, 17, 


6 Da. iv. 87, 
¢ Ac. x. 26. 
@ Ao, xiv. 14, 15. 


“How will that 
spirit tramy'e 
vpon men that 
eae with the 

mighty !"—dp, 
Hall. Y “ 
“This horrible 
and unusual dis- 
ease caused the 
death of several 
cruel tyrants, 
and is regarded 
88 a special visi- 
tation of God b: 
the various his- 
torians who men- 
tion examples of 
it. Herod the 
Great, the grand 
father of this 
Herod, died of 
the same dis- 
gase.” — Hum 
pores. 


a 
interdependence. This serves—1. To stimulate human eoeeg 
2. As a Divine reproof to man’s monopolies; 8. As a pledge 

international concord. II. Class wickedness: 1. Unbounded 
arrogance; 2. A base servility. III. Retributive justice. IV. 


Remedial forces: 1. The Word of God; 2. The agency of the 
‘ood.¢ 
x Royal apparel.— On the same side, but in a recess formed by 


large windows, appeared three mastowfies, or secretaries; these 
were on our left hand as we stood behind the ambassador’s chair; 
while on our right, near the door, were four of the principal fazirs, 
or ministers, with Abfil Hassan Khan, who had accompanied us 
to the palace. Beyond them, and extending towards the left side 
of the throne, was a row of five or six oflicers, among whom one 
held a most beautiful crown or taje, apparently not inferior in the 
lustre of its jewels to that with which the monarch’s head was so 
magnificently decorated. Another of these officers wore in his 
hands the scimitar of state; a third held the royal bow in its 
case; @ fourth, the shield; and one a golden tray or dish filled 
with diamonds and different precious stones of wonderful size 
and dazzling brilliancy. Of the king’s dress I could perceive that 
the colour was scarlet; but to ascertain exactly the materials 
would have been difficult, from the profusion of large pearls that 
covered it in various places, and the multiplicity of jewels that 
sparkled all around; for the golden throne seemed studded at the 
sides with precious stones of every possible tint, and the back 
resembled a sun or glory, of which the radiation was imitated by 
diamonds, garnets, emeralds, and rubies, Of such also was chiefly 
composed the monarch’s ample and most splendid crown; and 
the two figures of birds that ornamented the throne, one perched 
on each side of its beautifully enamelled shoulders,’4 


22, 28. ‘shout, flattering approval; servile homage of the 


crowd. voice . . god, all. to dignity of manner, and magnani- 
mous condescension. angel .. him, comp. with angel smiting 
Peter (7). 


because .. glory,’ as did Petere and Paul.é Ha 
willingly accepted the impious flattery. eaten . . ghost, painful, 
horrible, lingering death. 

The evil of pride—I, The sin of Herod: 1. A denial of God’s 
goodness; 2. Aninvasion of His prerogative. II. His punishment. 
Such an impious disposition shall never pass unpunished: 1. God 
has punished it in many instances ; 2. He will punish it wherever it 
is indulged. Reflections:—1. What need we have to watch the 
motions of our hearts! 2. How careful should we be of using any 
flattering words! ¢ 

Herod in his Ne robes.—In the third 
king of all Judwa, he exhibited shows to the people in honour of 


the Emperor, and he appeared in the theatre at Cesarea, dressed 
in a robe made all 


As the sun was then rising, 


not reprove them, nor reject thig 
blasphemous flattery, and before he went out of 


was seized with pains in his bowels, so as to ery 
you called your god, am now going to die!” 
carried to his palace immediately ; 


out, “I, whom — 
From thence he was 


in the space of five days he 


died of those pains which he first felt in the theatre, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, after he had reigned four year: It 
and ene, and three more over all J cibpa!? oe oirderets 


| 24, 25. but, on the other hand, the Church prospered when 
the persecutor perished. word . - grew,* in the memory, faith, 
experience of believers. multiplied, i.e., its fruits multiplied, 
in the numbers and graces of the Church. returned, to Antioch. 


ed .. ministry, completed the purpose of their mission |% 


fulfill 
(xi. 29, 30). took.. Mark, the relationship of Mk. and 2b 
prob. led ‘x this. a . ; e 
The success of the Gospel im the days of the Apostles.—I. The 
word was opposed: 1. Jewish prejudices; 2. Heathen supersti- 
tion; 8. Human learning; 4. The devil, by his influence and 
agency en the hearts of men, opposed the Gospel. II. This did 
not prevent the rapid success of the Gospel. 1. The word is fitly 
compared to good seed; 2. This seed was sown by the Apostles in 


peovered hearts; 3. When the word sinks into the heart, and |the 


kes deep root, it produces holy tempers and actions. III. The 
principal causes of the extensive promulgation of the Gospel in 
the age of the Apostles: 1. The extraordinary gifts of the Spirit ; 
2. The burning zeal of the Apostles; 3. Divine power, 4. The 
, oe OV the Church; 5. Persecutions ; 6. Prayer.—Sigma in Sketches 
_ The mission of Christianity.—Christ appeared—the career of 
ism was checked, the fate of Judaism was sealed. A cha- 
racier and a religion were placed before the eyes of men hitherto 
inconceivable, in the beauty and philosophy of their nature. 
Unlike all other founders of a religious faith, Christ had no 
seljishness, no desire of denominance; and His system, unlike all 
er systems of worship, was bloodless, boundlessly beneficent, 
ey pure, and—most marvellous of all—went to break 
all bonds of body and soul, and to cast down every temporal and 


every spiritual tyranny. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


- 4—8. [Here begins the acc. of the first of Saul’s three 
journeys among the heathen.] prophets. . teachers, “all the 
prophets were teachers ; but the teachers were not all prophets.” 
Prophets is the specific name; teachers the generic. Niger 
(black), thought to have been an African. Lucius, perh. a kins- 
man of Saul.2 [See vol. ii. intro.] Cyrene? [i. 223). Manaen, 
Heb. Menahem.¢ brought up, educated with, comrade, “ foster- 
brother.”4 Herod, i.e., Antipas;¢ s. of Herod Gt. and Mal- 
thace, uncle of H. Agrippa (xii. 20—23). Now an exile in Lyons. 
tetrarch, title still retained. Courtesy. they, the prophets 
and teachers. sug niin Ge performed rites of Christian wor- 
ship. separate .. work, detach fr. your number, and dedicate 
for a special work. laid .. hands, sign of blessing, etc. (vi. 6). 

The designation of Barnabas and Saul to the missionary work. 


—I, The persons by whom they were designated. II, The reason | gg. 


why they were designated. They were Divinely selected and 
Divinely qualified for this missionary undertaking. Il. The 


5 Col. fv. 18 


scribed aa being 
east into the 
earth; here we 


exalted to its ual- 
timate degree 
of si me 
Vinet. 


AD, #. 


Saul’s first 
journey 
among the 
heathen 


a Ro. xvi. 21. 


b Ma. xxvil. 82; 
Ae, ii. 10; xi. 20. 


e2K. xv. 14. 


d Olshausen, Tho- 
luck, De Wette, 
ete. 


e Ma. xiv. 1—42; 
Mk. vi. 14—29; 
Lu. iij. 1, 19, 20; 
ix. 7—9; xxili 
7—12; xiii 3), 


“It is recorded 
in the life af 
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AD. 46, 


Bp. Bidley that 
he made his 
family learn by 
heart this chap- 
ter." — J. Ford, 
MLA. 

“To call men to 
the ministry is a 
free act of au- 


which are pro- 
perties of a per- 
son, and none 
sther; nor is 
sither the Father 
or the Son, in 
Scripture, intro- 
duced more 
directly clothed 
with personal 
properties than 
the Holy Ghost 
is in these pla- 
ces.”"——Dr. Owen. 


f Dr, Thomas. 

q Dr, A. Barnes, 
h Dr. Harris. 
“As the bride 
pertaineth to 
none but to the 
bridegroom, so 
‘the Church per- 
taineth to Christ 
only.” — Cauwd- 
ray. 


Seleucia, 


gyprus: 


Seleucia: Porter's 
7d, Bk. 505; 
Bucke, Ruins o 
Ane, Cities, 

@ Ac. iv. 36; xi. 
19, 20; xv. 89; 
ape 816; xxvii. 


: Jos. Ant. 
xvi, 4.5; Porter's 
Hd. Bk. 567; 


Thomson, Ld. and 
ow 20, 381, 382; 


feated the Per- 
sians by land and 
sea at 

B.0. 449, 

> AYerd, 


* | converted.¢ 


ceremonies by which they were designated. The Church, obey- 
ing the voice of the Spirit, set them apart; laid their hands upon 
them; implored the Divine benediction; and sent them away. . 

Saul and Barnabas sent forth.—I. The barriers which exist 
among nations as hindrances to all effort to spread a new religion 
—l. Nationality; 2. Rank; 3. Colour and complexion; 4. Old 
religion. IL. The difficulty of overcoming these barriers: I, 
Unwillingness to offer, and 2. To receive, the truth. ILL Tha 
way in wuich these obstacles are surmounted,g 

The true riches of the Church.—The gifts of poverty are the 
richest gifts to the Churches. I refer not now to the widows" 
mites, richer though they be than all the gifts of wealth; but te 
gifts richer even than the widow's mite. A few years ago, on a 
wintry morning, a boy in the habiliments of poverty entered an 
old school-house among our Western mountains, and avowed to 
the master his desire for an education. There was poverty laying 
one of her richest gifts on the altar of religion; for that boy was 
Jonas King. On his humble shoemaker’s bench Carey laid the 
foundation of British Baptist Missions. John Newton found in 
his congregation an unfriended Seoteh boy, whose soul was then 
glowing with new-born love to Christ. He took him to John 
Thornton, one of those noble merchants whose wealth, whose 
piety, and whose beneficence increase together. They educated 
him; and that hoy became Claudius Buchanan, whose name 
India will bless, when the names of Clive and Hastings are 
forgotten. John Bunyan was a gift of poverty to the Church. 
Zwingle came forth from an Alpine shepherd’s cabin ; Melanchthon 
from an armourer’s workshop; Luther from a miner’s cottage ; 
the Apostles, some of them, from jishermen’s huts. These are 
the gifts of poverty to the Church.’ 


4, 5. Seleucia, sea-port W. of Antioch. Five m. N. of R. 
Orontes. Built by Scleucus Nicator. Remarkable ruins of docks, 
tunnels, eto. Cyprus,* large isl., sixty m. fr. coast of Syria. 
140 m. long, fifty brd. Fertile. Beautiful. United to Ro. 58 
B.C., and made part of prov. of Cilicia. Chief cities Paphos and 
Salamis, sea-port on E. coast of Cyprus, of wh. ruins remain 
nr. mod. ’amagosta. Jews, numerous in Cyprus, In a.p. 116 
they slaughtered 249,000 of Gk. inhabs. minister, assistant 
“in baptizing.” > 

The first missionary ship.—I. Its bold crew: 1. The great Paul; 
2. The noble Barnabas; 3. The youthful Mark. II. Its fresh 
wind: 1. The east wind filled the sails; 2. The Holy Ghost in« 
spired the teachers. III. Its favourable anchorage; the renowned 
Cyprus, with its natural beauties and sinful abeminations. IV. 
Its great prizes: 1. The sorcerer vanquished; 2. The governcr 


The Church of the futwre—T1 believe in the Church of the 
future. I think there is a day, not very far distant, when from 
the watch-towers of Asia, once the land of lords many, thera 
shall roll out the exultant chorus, “ One Lord !"—when from the 
watch-towers of Europe, distracted by divisions in the faith, 
there shall roll up the grateful chorus, “One faith! ”—when from 
the watch-towers of our own America, torn by controversies re- 
specting the initiatory right into the visible Church of our Lord 
Jesus, there shall roll forth the inspiring chorus, “ One baptism |” 
—-when from the watch-towers of Africa, as though the God of all 


—— 
7 ’ . 


Gap. xiii. 6, 7.) acts. 


the race were not her God, as if the Father of the entire human 
family were not her Father,—when from the watch-towers of 
neglected and despised Africa, there shall roll forth the chorus, 
“ One God and Father of us all! *—when the sacramental host, 
scattered all over the face of this lower creation, shall spring 
upon their feet, and, seizing the harp of thanksgiving, they shall 
oin in the chorus that shall be responded to by the angels, “ One 
] sd ced ga pd a gy ae God and Father of us all, who 
is above all, an and in [us] all; to whom be glory 
dominion, and majesty, and blessing Saifon 1"¢ : 

a ket Paphos, i.e., New P. ab. seven m. N. of Old P. (s0 
selebrated for temple of Venus), overthrown by earthquake in 
reign of Augustus, who restored it. Mod. name Bajfa, where 
there are ruins. sorcerer, magician, soothsayer, fortune-teller. 
false prophet, having a pretended knowledge of the future. 
deputy, or proconsul; see Gk., and note the accuracy with wh. 
L. uses the titles of Rom. provin. governors. prudent man, 
Gk., man of i i : hence his desire to hear concerning the 
new doctrine. 

A prudent man.—L I shall endeavour to show you in what 
prudence, Christian dence, consists: 1. The cunning man is 
not prudent; 2. Worldly-minded, persevering (for their own 
advantage in this life) men are not prudent; 8. Conceit of our 
own wisdom does not prove us among the prudent. IL. The 
sphere of its exercise. It is seen: 1. In an insatiable thirst for 
valuable and useful knowledge; 2. In the preference which it 
conceives to every object according to its relative value; 8. In 
the subordination of the passions; 4. In the foresight of, and 
suitably providing for, circumstances; 5. In a willing subjection 


to reproof, and a disposition rather to covet it than complain ; 6. | /0 


In a capacity for keeping silent on all fit occasions ; 7. In observ- 
ing the fittest seasons for the right improvement of opportunities. 
Ill. The means and motives to a sedulous cultivation of this 
particular course: 1 Be it your concern to imbibe a fixed sense 


of the vast importance of this prudence; 2. Consider the nu-|} 


merous evils that will be sure to result from the absence of this 
quality ; 3. Consider how much prudence sweetens all the en- 
dearing charities of domestic life, 4. How much it increases and 
facilitates the means of doing good; 5. Prayer and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures will be the grand means 
of successful cultivation of this quality.° 

Elymas the sorcerer.—It may appear singular that a person of 
his character should so mislead and captivate the prudent 
Sergius. But the incident presents, in fact, a true picture of the 
times. At that period (I abridge Mr. Howson’s paragraph here} 
impostors from the East, pretending to magical powers, had 
great influence over the Roman mind. The East, but recently 
thrown open, was the land of mystery to the western nations. 
Reports of the strange arts practised there, of the wonderful 
events of which it was the scene, excited almost fanatically the 
imagination both of the populace and the aristocracy of Rome. 
Syrian fortune-tellers crowded the capital, and appeared in all 
the haunts of business and amusement. The strongest minds 
were not superior to their influence. Marius relied on a Jewish 
prophetess for regulating the progress of his campaigns. Pompey, 
;-assus, and Ceasar sought information from oriental astrology. 
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AD. 46, 
¢ Gerok. 
d A. Cookman, 
“The religion of 
God, if there be 
one, cannot tole- 
rate mediocrity ¢ 


the mediocre is 
the false,” =. 
Vinet. 


Paphos, Bar- 
jesus, Ser- 
gius Paulus 
a See refs, ov. 4, 5, 
under Cyprus. 


xxviii. 24, 26. 33 
34; xxiv. 1, 10. 


“Cyprus, though 
at first made one 
of Cesar’s pro- 
vinces, was re- 
stored by Augus- 
tus to the Senate, 
and we possess 

a@ coin of one of - 
its proconsuls of 
the time of Clau- 
dius.”"— Smith's 


“It would have 
been @ very ill- 
advised choice of 
matter, to record 
a fact, in the 

ope of making 
it believed, in the 
face of universal 
notoriety. The 
conversion of @ 
proconsul is 
something con- 
spicuoas” — 
Abbadie. 


c Rev. G. Clayton. 


“We may here 
see, a3 in a clear 
glass, how vain 
and utterly 
worthless man’s 
human wisdom 


is, which was un- 
able to defend 
Sergius from 


such gross delu- 
sions of Satan.” 
—Calvin. 


“The wonder fs, 
that, although 
prepossessed by 
Simon’s sorcery, 
he was 
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AD, 46. 
Yess willing to 
hear the Apos- 
tles.”-Chrysost 2m. 


Paul rebukes 
Elymas 

a For fall dis- 
eussion of the 
question, gee 
Conybeare _and 
Howson, vol i 
cap. 5. 


d Ma. xifl. 88; Jo, 
“Fy 44; 1 Jo. iii. 


“His Hebrew 
name, Saul, re- 
lates to His He- 
brew __ original; 
and his Roman 
name, Paul, to 
his Roman privi- 
lege, nd, 
whereas he had 
been called by 
his Jewish name, 
Saul, all along 
the story hither- 
to, while he had 


among the Jew- 
ish nation, hoe, 
being now a 
pointed Apostle 
to tho Geutiles, 
anil now set out 
Bpon that em- 
ployment, is 
hy his 
Gentile name all 
slong hence for- 
ward, Paul, and 
Saul no more,”"— 
Dr. Lightfoot. 


c Rev. CO, Simeon. 
d Dr. Smith's N.7. 
(ist. 374, 


ealled 


who fs , 
struck blind ' bli 


erge, 
amphylia 


tempora 

blindness of the 
eye might be 
ministerial to the 


Sternal light of z 
the oan Let} Salem, to his home 
these circum- 
el esi be eee 
sidered 086 

Bay weapons, 


who 


\rather than light. season, 


4cTs. - (Cap. xiff. 6-18, 


ELL ct 
Juvenal paints to us the Emperor Tiberius “ sitting on the rock 
of Capri, with his flock of Chaldeans around him.” The 
astrologers and sorcerers, says Tacitus, are a class cf men wha 
“* will always be discarded and always cherished.”—Hackett. 


8—10. Elymas, an Arabic word=the wise; the Persian== 
magian. withstood, alarmed for his profits. from .. faith, 
fr. hearing, or believing it. Paul, origin of name disputed.@ 
subtilty, deceit, ref. to occupation. mischief, wickedness: 
ref. to character. child .. devil,’ moral resemblance, disposi 
tion. wilt..pervert, misrepresent, traduce, malign. right 
-- Lord ? é.e., ways of repentance, faith, obedience. 

Elymas struck blind.—I. The true character of the Gospel. It 
contains the only right way—1. Of seeking the Lord’s favour; 2, 
Of glorifying His name. II. The opposition it meets with: 1. 
By subtle disputations; 2. By base calumnies. III. The evil and 
danger of opposing it: 1. The evil of 1t is marked in the terms 
which the Apostle used; 2. The danger of it is marked in the 
judgment he denounced. Address—(1) Those who are inquir- 
ing after truth; (2) Those who are opposing it.¢ ‘ 

Elymas struck blind.—The rebuke of Elymas is introduced by 
the words, “ Then Saul, who is also Paul,” which naturally give 
the first impression that the Apostle, or others for him, marked 
an epoch in his ministry so important as the conversion of the 
procensul by adopting his distinguished convert’s name. Jerome 


‘yeen conversing, 8°°8 80 far as to disparage the surnames which men like 


Africanus won by their deeds of war, mm contrast with this trophy 
of Panl’s victory over heathenism. But such boasting is not 
after the Aposile’s own manner; and the very common occur- 
rence of double names, one Hebrew and one Greek or Roman, 
among the Jews of this age—Simon Peter, Simeon Niger, Barnabas 
Justus, John Mark—goes far to justify the belief that a Hellenistig 
Jew of Tarsus, whom we know to have been free-born, may have 
been called by both names from his infancy. The invariable use 
in the “ Acts” of Saul up to this point, and Paul afterwards, and 
the distinct mention which St. Luke himself makes of the transi- 
tion, is accounted for by the desire to mark the turning-point 


between Saul’s activity among his own countrymen, and his new ~ 


labours as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
mentioned by any other name than Paul, 
in his own Epistles; and in the allusion 
named “ our beloved brother Paul.’4 


11—18. hand.. Lord, not of Paul. Divine punishment, 
nd, judicial blindness: suited to one who loved darkness 
see Gk., untilthe time come. « Season 
of repentance, and might be dispelled, if he would resort to the 
same restoratives as Paul.”¢ astonished .. Lord, i.e., at such a 
confirmation of it, Perga, famous for temple of Diana. On 
riv. Cestrus, 7m. fr. mouth; now called Eski-Kélesi; ane. cap. 
of Pamphylia, small slip of country on slope of Taurus, with 
Cilicia to E., Pisidia to N., and Lycia to W. John, John Mark, 


departing... them, a step of which Paul disapproved. Jeru. 


How a true servant of God uses has 0 0) roof.—1 Not 
carnal passion, but in the Holy Ghee i. Not ik worlds 
but with the sword of the Word, by which he disclosag 


He is never afterwards 
whether in the Acts or 
to him by Peter he ig 


gic PY) eet. 
¥ ? 4 


‘ 


a ——— we 


Cap. xiii. 14—19.] ( 
the evil state of the heart and announces the judgment of God. 
IIL. Not for death and condemnation, but for warning and for the 
salvation of souls.¢ : 

Marcian rebuked by Polycarp.—When Polycarp was at Rome, 
he employed his time in contirming the faithful, and convincing 
gainsayers, whereby he reclaimed many who had been infected 
with the pernicious heresies of Marcian and Valentius; and so very 
fervent was his affection for the truth, that whenever he heard 
any of the mischievous opinions of his time mentioned, he used 
to stop his ears, and ery out, “Good God, to what times hast 
Thou reserved me, that I should hear such things!” And one 
day meeting Marcian, who called to him, saying, “ Polycarp, own 
us,” he replied, “‘ I own thee to be the first-born of. Satan.”e 


14,15. they, Paul and Barnabas. Antioch, N. of Perga; 
on ridge of Taurus. Founded by Magnetes, refounded by Seleucus 
Nicator. Ruins at the mod. Yalobatch.t Pisidia, a mountain 
(Taurus) region. Rough country. Rude mountaineers. Des- 
perate banditti reading..prophets,° the dispersed Jews 
took with them the Scriptures and the synagogue. exhorta- 
tion, usually a stricter observance of the Law was enforced in 
these exhortations. 

Fishers of men.—The Apostles, in obedience to this saying, have 
—I. Cast their net in many places; II. Suffered not themselves 
to be hindered in their work, thongh many went back; III. Re- 
garded every time of work as opportune; IV. Taken advantage of 
every place; V. Disregarded no request in order to testify of the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus.¢ 

All should read the Bible.—Last of all, reading of Scriptures 
publicly in the Church being not only a laudable custom of the 
Church under the law, but also commanded in the Gospel (Acts 
xili. 15; xv. 21; Col. iv. 16; 1 Cor. xi.), doth declare that that 
which was continually profitable unto the whole Church together 
cannot but edify every one apart in his house. As for their 
reason to prove it not necessary, for that “ through man’s 
malice or infirmity the Scriptures are pernicious, and much 
hurtful to many,” it is very childish. For by the same bolt they 
may shut out preaching as well as reading, considering that, 
through either infirmity or malice, many, and the most part 
oftentimes of those that hear, got a greater condemnation unto 
themselves. §o also the sacraments shall be banished, which by 
many are received to judgment. Finally, so it should be dan- 
gerous for the people to meddle with Christ Himself, as one that 
is set for the rising and fall of many.¢ 


16—19. men.. Israel, Jews by birth. ye.. God, devout 


ACTS. 


Gentiles. God.. people, God of Abraham, etc. chose,* at the 


first by calling Abraham, exalted, multiplied them. high 
arm,? all. to readiness to protect and guide. suffered .. man- 
ners,¢ see Gk., nurtured; bore them, as a nursing father bears 
his children. seven nations,? seh te idolatrous Canaanites. 
divided . . lot, “ assigned as an inheritance.””¢ 

Paul’s first reported sermon.—l. The sermon itself: 1. Their 
Scriptures, which exhibited God’s especial kindness to them as & 
people, contained the promise of a Messiah; 2. The Messiah pre- 
dicted by their Scriptures had actually appeared on earth. Paul 
ptates facts that occurred in the history of the Messiah while 


charge Paul with 
cruelty.” 


b Ac. xv. 38; Lv 
- 62; 2 Ti. iv. 
1 


“Bapprice nike 
“ Happy for 

if he sought the 
true light, and 
the help of the 
hand of Paul 
to lead him to 


Antiochin — 
Pisidia 
a Arundell and 
Hamilton. 


62 Oo. xi. 26. 


¢ “ When Antio- 
chus Epiphane: 
forbade the read. 
ing of the law. 
they. substituted 
the prophets; 
and when the 
former were re- 
stored by the 
Maceahees, the 
latter were re- 
tainedasasecond 
lesson.” 


d Liseo, 


¢ Cartwright, 
“Learn the Bible 
through the 
Bible, the Old 
through the New 
Testament; 
either can only 
be understood by 
the needs of thy 
heart.” —John 
Von Muller. 


b Ex. xv, 16; 
Job xxxvili 15; 
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“In the primitive 
Church, the first 
word was, ‘ Let 
the people keep 
silence,’ "~ Bishop 
Andrewes. 


“ The whole 
Jewish history, 
in all its details, 
is so admirably 
adapted to, and 
suggestive of 
symbolical use, 
as to justify the 
delief, that the 
spiritual applica- 

ion, the interior 
and permanent 
sense, was in the 
original intention 
of the inspiring 
Spirit; though it 
might not have 
been present, as 
an object of dis- 
tinct conscious- 
ness, to the in- 
spired writers.” 
—B&. T. Coleridge. 


f Dr. Thomas. 


“Paul was the 
kind of a prea- 
cher whom you 
would expect to 
see walk down 
the pulpit-stairs 
straight into his 
coffin, and then 
stand before his 
God ready for 
his last account.” 


a “The true 
moaning has 
been restored by 
Lachmann fr. the 
oldest MSS. (S., 
V., A.) supported 
by the Lat. Cap. 
Arm. versions.” 
— Wordsworth, 


6 Tischendory. 
e Jos, Ant, vi 
14, 9. 


@18, xiii 14; 
Pa. bexxix, 21. 

¢ Léeco, 

“TI stud» and 
Pp for the 
pulpit as if there 
were no Holy 
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ACTS. . [Cap. xiti. 20-22, 


|here : (1) That He was crucified and buried according to their 


Scriptures; (2) That God actually raised Him from the dead, alse 
according to their Scriptures. IL. Its effects: 1. A general spirit 
of religious inquiry ; 2. The conversion of many of the Jews and 
proselytes; 3. A general excitement amongst all classes in the 
city; 4. The awakening of a spirit of bitter persecution; 5. The 
increased energy of the Apostles in their work; 6. A practical 
acceptation of the Gospel by a large number of the Gentiles; 72. 
The expulsion of the Apostles from their coasts. f 

Knox and Queen Mary.—The pure heart-searching doctrines 
which were preached by this Scotch apostle were then, as they 
are now, offensive to the carnal heart, and hence he was com- 
manded by the voluptuous court of Mary to desist. Knox, whe 
knew no master and obeyed no mandate that was in opposition to 
his God and his Bible, paid no attention to this command of the 
palace. Hearing immediately from the enemies of the Cross, who 
were then, as I fear they are at present, the favourites and friends 
of the palace, that her orders were disobeyed, the haughty Mary 
summoned the Scottish reformer into her presence. When Knox 
arrived, he was ushered into the room in which were the queen 
and her attendant lords. On being questioned concerning his 
contumacy, he answered plainly that he preached nothing but 
truth, and he dared not preach less. ‘ But,” answered one of the 
lords, ‘‘our commands must be obeyed on pain of death; silence 
or the gallows is the alternative.” The spirit of Knox was roused 
by the dastardly insinuation that any human punishment could 
make him desert the banner of his Saviour, and with that fearless, 
indescribable courage which disdains the pomp of language or of 
action, he firmly replied, ‘* My lords, you a~re mistaken if you 
think you can intimidate me to do by threats what conscience 
and God tell me I never shall do; for be it known unto you that 
it is a matter of no importance to me, when I have finished my 
work, whether my bones shall bleach in the winds of heaven or 
rot in the bosom of the earth.’”? Knox having retired, one of the 
lords said to the queen, ‘*‘ We may let him alone, for we cannot 
punish that man.” Well thereivre might it be said by a noble- 
man at the grave of John Knox, “ Here lies one who never f 
the face of man.” 


20—22. about.. years, Paul was not discussing any question 
of dates, hence quoted round numbers. Some read vv. 19, 20, 
thus :— He divided their land to them by lot for 450 yrs., and 
after these things He gave unto them judges until Samuel the 
prophet.” forty years, time not named in O. T.¢ testimony,é4 
not to his character as absolutely perfect. but as comp. with Ss 
man .. heart, who, ifa great sinner, was also a great penitent, 
Man of God’s choice; Saul the people’s choice. 

The providenee of God in the history of Israel, an encouraging 
type of the Divine government over mankind.—I. Wherein this 
providence is recognised: 1. In the history of Israel; 2. In the 
history of the kingdom of God in general. II. What influence 
the certainty of this Divine government ought to have upon us: 
1. We should be comforted with the sure confidence that the 
issue of things will be the best; 2. We should do our part, in 
order that the Divine plan of salvation may be more and more 
realised.¢ 

Chronology of the Judges.—There were 14 judges (15 including 


eS ee ae 


. 


AcTs. 


Joshua, who is not commonly numbered with the judges) who 
were raised up under extraordinary circumstances to govern 
israel, during a period of “ about 450 years.” (Ac. xiii. 20.) The 
chronology of this period is very obscure. ‘The doubt has been 
raised whether the numbers given in the Judges are properly con- 
secutive; and it has been supposed that some of the servitudes 
and of the judgeships were contemporaneous in diff. parts of the 
land.” The following, however=450 yrs. (the letter s.=servitude, 
and j.=jadge) :—Ist s. to Mesopotamia=8 yrs. i. j. Othniel=40 
yrs. 2nd a. to Moab=18. ii. j. Ehud, and iii. j. Shamgar ; 
together=80. 3rd s. to Jabin and Sisera=20. iv. j. Deboral 
and Barak=40. 4ths. to Midian=7. v. j. Gideon=40. vi. j. 
Abimelech=3. vii. j. Tola=23. viii. 7. Jair=22. 5th, s. to 
Ammon=18. ix.j. Jephthah=6. x. j. Ibzan=7. xi. j. Elon= 
10. xii.j. Abdon=8. Gths.to Philistines=40. xiii. 7. Samson 
w=2). xiv. j. Eli=40.4 


23—25. of this, etc.,¢ unless desc. fr. David, Jesus-could not 
have been the Messiah. Jesus, His name closes that branch of 
the argument. Easy for them to dispute His claim, if they 
eould disprove His descent. John,’ whom the people regarded 
as a prophet. His testimony not to be disputed. John.. 
course, as a herald announcing the long-promised Christ. 
behold, etc. [i. 15, 243; ii. 227]. 

How the history of the world is transfigured in the light of the 
Gospel into the history of the kingdom of God.—I. Its place is 
sketched out before in the eternal councils of Divine power, 
wisdom, and love. II. Its sections of time are stations on the 
progress of humanity to its destination. III. Its heroes are the 
vassals of Christ, and, willingly or unwillingly, the servants of 
His kingdom. IV. Its end is the glorification of God in 
humanity.¢ 

The promises reliable.—In commercial crises, manhood is at a 
greater discount than funds are. Supposing a man had said to 
me last spring, ‘‘ If there comes a pinch in yonr affairs, draw on 
me for ten thousand dollars.” The man said so last spring; but 
I should not dare to draw on him this fall. I should say, “ Times 
have changed: he would not abide by it.” But God’s promises 
“ are from everlasting to everlasting ;” and he always stands up 
to them. There never was a run on heaven which was not 
promptly met. No creature in all the world, or in lying, audacious 
hell, shall ever say that he drew a draft upon heaven, and that 
God dishonoured it.4 

26—28. stock, stem, root, race. word, plan, message, 
offer. aiiation’ moral, spiritual, eternal [i. 67]. fulfilled 
. . him, another proof that Jesus was the predicted Messiah. 
cause, no true legal cause. [i. 220, 367 ; ii. 202). ; 

Preaching to the unconverted.—l. The manner of preaching to 
the unconverted should be gentle. II. It is well with them to 
dwell much on first principles. There is much assistance re- 
quired on God’s part, and much diligence on ours. IIL. It is 
often of singalar benefit to set before them the privileges of 
believers. IV. They must e convinced of their sins. 
controversy should be shunned.¢ 

The word of salvation delivered.—t. The true character of the 
Gospel wh. we preach. It—1. Reveals salvation clearly ; 2. Offers 


AD. 46. 
there, and whem 
Ienter upon m 
public work, 
cast My prepara- 
tion at the feet 
of Jesus Christ, 
depending upon 
Divine influence 
as much as if I 
had not preme- 
ditated.”— Long. 
den. 
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Jesus of tha 
seed of David 


@ Is. xi. 1; Je, 
xxiii 5; 2 S. vi. 
12; Ps. cxxxil 
11; Lo 1 823 
Bo. i, 3; Ma, i 
21; Bo. xi 26. 


5 Ma. fii,1; Mk. 
i, 2,5; Lu. iii. 3. 


“John's doctrine 
was to the ser- 
mons of Jesus, a 
a preface to a 
discourse; and 
his baptism wan 
to the new insti. 
tution and disci. 
pline of the king-. 
dom, a8 the vigils 
to a holy day: of 
the same kin 

in a less degree, 

— Sp. J. Taylor. 


¢ Gerok. 
d H, W. Becchar. 


crucified 1m 
fulfilment of 
prophecy 

a Ma, x. 6; Ac 
ili. 26. 

b De Wette, We 
ner. 

“There be some 
sermon ~ hearer 
thatare like those 


All| fishes that live 


always in salt 
water and yetare . 
always fresh.” 
G. Herbert. 


124 Acts. [Oap. xii!, 20-88 
; . . : : 
A.D. 46. it freely; & Actually confers it on all who will receive the inspired 


declarations. II. The commission wh. we bear in relation to the 
Gospel. We must address: 1. Those who, on account of their 


“Human judges 
found no fault in 
Him; but there 
was ° another 
Judge, whofound 
Him Jaden with 
the sins of all|- 
mankind.” — 
Quesnel, 


+ Reo. W.S. Lewis, 
M.A. 


d Rev. C. Simeon, 


_#Dr. McNeit, _|Wind-chest? If there be a mono-blast, why is not there a mono- 
tone? Because the pipes are of different shapes and different 
: sizes: the awakening breath is one, the intonation varies with 
the shape and size of the pipe. The inspiration was one, but the 
style and manner varied with the disposition and character of the 

individual employed.¢ 
Se heise 29—381. they . . him, in so far as they were involved in 
rection the fulfilment; and in the matter of His death. they . . se- 
. eg : pulchre, Joseph, Nicodemus. [i. 230, 871; ii. 209). God 


c Ac. x. 41; 10o,|+ + dead,* thus setting His seal to the Messiahship of Jesus. 
xv, 5-7; Ac. ii, 82, 
“Tt is not the in- 
tention of Paul 
here tocommend 
the good deed, 
but to prove 
Christ's resur- 
rection; since 
Him, whom His 
enemies had en- 
closed in the 
grave, God took 
from thence.”— 
Calvin, 

“We can require 
no greater testi- 
niony than all 
these are able to 
give us, who saw 
for themselves, 
and for us too; 
that the faith and 
certainty of the 
réeurrection of 
Jesus might be 
conveyed to all 
ages and genera- 


but testimony of men who were living at that time. 

Raised from the dead.—The Lord’s resurrection considered : I. 
Historically ; II. In its necessity; III. In its import; IV. In 
its immediate results.¢— The resurrection of the Lord.—I. In its 
relation to the history of the world. IL. In its relation to Israel, 
The empty sepulchre the silent yet eloquent accuser of the mur- 
derers of the Messiah. III. In ‘its relation to the Apostles and 


breath of life into the nostrils of Adam ; but ne 


tions."—Bp, Tay-|tible, immortal, radiant ag the sun, and fashio after the 
Faas: glorious body of the God-man.—pDr, Thomson. 

declared to 82, 33. we, as well as these witnesses. declare .. you 
bethe Son ‘| * while they proclaim it in Jerus., we declare it unto oat in 
of God Antioch.” « glad tidings,® viz.,’ the fulfilment of the most 
@ Cony.and How. |glorious promise that God ever made to ruined man? [ii. 26). 
éLu i101. |Go 


d..same, this ancient and gracious romise, 
‘what is now the second Ps., originally dart one with i py 
or rather the first Ps, was the proemium to the Psalter.”4° be. 
gotten, introduced to state of power and glory as Mediator. 
Testimony of Christ's resurrection.—To the fact that: I. Jesns 
the Son of the living God; IL A Perfect atonement has bev) 


¢ Ge, fii, 15; xii, 
3; Ro.iv.13; Ga, 
fii. 16. 


@ Michaelis, Ro- 
senmiiller, Words- 
worth. 


many days, forty days.o who are,° not a matter of tradition ;. 


Oap. xill. 34—89,) ACTS. 


ented to God for us, in the Lord’s death; III. Our soul is 
ortal ; IV. Our bodies also will rise. ‘—Thou art My Son.— 
A declaration: I. Caleulated to convince the most sceptical per- 
sons. It is a testimony to the truth of Christ’s Sonship. IL. 
Distinctly made in the time of David, now quoted, and confirmed 
by like declarations in other parts of the Holy Word. III. That 
aids and strengthens all doubtful aspirants after the truth.9 
design of Christ’s resurrection.—The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ defined or determined Him to be the Person spoken of by 
the prophets as the Son of God, and was the authentic and 
solemn judgment of God pronouncing Him to be His Son (Acts 
xiii. 33). When the Son of God was raised from the dead, His 
eternal dignity, which was before concealed, was brought to light. 
His resurrection did not constitute Him the Son of God; it only 
evinced that He was truly so. Jesus Christ, during His public 
ministry, had declared Himself to be the Son of God, and on this 
account the Jews charged Him with blasphemy, and asserted that 
He was a deceiver. By His resurrection, the clear manifestation 
of the character He assumed glériously and for ever terminated 
the controversy which had been maintained during the whole of 
His ministry on earth. In raising Him from the dead, God 
decided the contest.’ 


34—37. sure .. David, mercies wh., like those conferred on 
David, were sure; pledged. saith, through David, of the 
Messiah. for David, ete. (see on ii. 29—31). 

A servant of the age.—I. How should we serve the age? In 
order to do this we must—l. Be servants of God; 2. Study the 
age; 3. Spread our affections over the length and breadth of it; 
4. Ascertain the particular department of service assigned us by 
God, and be thoroughly devoted to it. IL. Why should we serve 
the age? Because: 1. It is God’s will that we should do so; 2. 
The age faithfully served us; 8. This is the only age which 
we can directly serve.° ‘ 

David.—I. His general character: 1. In early life he was a 
sincere believer, and devout servant of God; 2. The high prin- 
ciple under which he acted in relation to Saul; 3. His holy dis- 

ition. Il. The description of his life. III. The record of his 

th: 1. Notice the term employed; 2. David must go the way 
of all flesh; 3. The Son of David lives, the same yesterday, to- 

and for ever.4 

gi promises are sure.—Good old Spurstow says that some of 
the promises are like the almond tree—they blossom hastily in 
the very earliest spring; but, saith he, there are others which 
resemble the mulberry tree—they are very slow in putting forth 
their leaves. Then what is a man to do, if he has a mulberry 
tree promise which is late in blossoming? Why, he is to wait 
till it does. If the vision tarry, wait for it till it come, and the 
appointed time shall surely bring it. 


; £ as the ad consequence of His being 
ae Peedi wren ened: prociahiied, declared. forgiveness 
. - 8ins,* He being the one, great, sufficient, sacrifice. justified, 
accounted as just, from. . things, sins that naturally render 
a man unjust in the sight of God. could. . law, bee. you oe 
broken that law, and not perfectly obey it in the letter an 


the spirit. 
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ePs.ii.7; Hei 
5; v. 5. 
“The resurrec- 
tion is well called 
the creation of a 
new spiritual 
world.” — Justin 
Martyr, 


“The promise, aa 
if it was the only 
promise that was 
made unto the 
Fathers; and so 
in effect it was; 
this being the 
root fr. whence 
all the others 
spring, and from 
whence they re- 
ceive their whole 
force and virtue * 
— Bp. Beveridge 
SJ Shulz, 

g Anon, 

h Haldane, 


His resure 
rection 
power 


als. lv. 83 298 
vii.16; Re. x1 15; 
2 8. xxiii. 5. 


6 Ps. xvi. 10; Ao. 
il, 29—8L 


“In the Bk. of 
Ps. we have the 
very prayer-book 
of our Divine 


made use of, and 
has bequeathed, 
as His Bk. to the 
Ohurch.”" J. 
Williams. 


“David's work 
does not reach 
beyond the time 
allotted to man. 
The perpetuity of 
the Messiah is 
spoken of, sa 
contrasted with 
."— Bengel, 
c Rev. C. Morris, 
a Rev. D, Katterns 


forgiveness 
of sins 
through 
Jesus 

aJo.i, 20; 13a 
ii. 12; Ep, tv, 824 


aise 
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AD. 46, 

d Ie, lili, 11; Ha. 
ii. 4. 

¢ Ga. i, 16; iii 
10—12; Ro. iii 
28; v. 1; x43 
viii, 1—4 ; Ep. ii 
8; He. vii. 19; 
x. 1—4; Ro. iii, 

; Ga. ii. 22, 


“Justifying faith 
fs such a belief 
of the Gospel, by 
the power of the 
Spirit of God, as 
leads us to come 
to Christ, to re- 

to 


trust in Christ, 
to commit the 
keeping of our 
souls into His 
hands in humble 
confidence of His 
ability and His 
willingness to 
save us," —= Dr, 
Bunting, 

d Rev. J. Ross, 

é Rev, W. Dawson, 


“ Religion is not 
exclusively, but 
it is primarily 
obedience,”— 
Vines, 


the doom of 
despisers 
@ Hab. i 5, LXX, 
b Dr. Lathrop. 
Paul fairly ac- 
commodates to 
his own purpose 
the words of the 


reat b His 
prophet Hab., so 
also He has ever 


“ Others 
look and wonder 
-—the Christian 


“ The blood of 
Ohrist is red 
forth on the be- 
liever, and with 
Kk he sprinkles 

heart, and is 
gaved. The wick- 


_| fication. bad c now: 
ijterms. Not by purchase, or doing, or meriting, but in believing — 


4cTa {Oap. xiii. 40, 41, 

Forgiveness proclaimed to man.—I. An alarming fact in man’s 
moral condition implied. Sin is—l. Human; 2. Personal. I. 
A Divine method of pardon declared: 1. Forgiveness; 2. Justi- 
Ill. This blessing offered on easy and honourable 


3}1. In God’s love; 2. In Christ’s power and readiness to save; 3. 
-|In God’s truth that he will save all who believe. IV. This method 


and offer of salvation constituted by God a standing proclamation 
in His Church for the world.4—Preaching the forgiveness of sins.— 
I. The duty of ministers is—to exhibit Christ before the eyes of 
a ruined world. Ministers preach with confidence and -pleasure, 
because—1l. They have to hold up their Master’s union of the 
Divine and Human nature in His Person; 2. Of Christ’s resur- 
rection; 3. Preaching is the very blessing we want; 4. Of the 
simplicity of the terms. Il. When they have gained the attention 
of that ruined world to Christ, they must preach a full, free, and 
present pardon to every truly penitent believer.¢ 

Justification by faith.—Luther sought rest for his troubled 
breast in self-denial and retirement as a monk; but did not 
find it. In 1500 he started as a delegate for Rome, hoping to find 
relief from his burden there. As he came in sight of the city, he 
fell on his knees, exclaiming, ‘‘ Holy Rome! I salute thee.” He 
was disappointed and shocked at the wickedness which he found 
there. The people said to him, “If there is a hell, Rome is built 
over it.” At last, he turned to ascend Pilate’s staircase, thronged 
by the superstitious crowd, upon his knees. He toiled from step 
to step, repeating his prayers at every one, till a voice of thunder 
seemed to cry within him, ‘‘The just shall live by faith.” In- 
stantly he rose, saw the folly of his hope of relief through worka 
of merit. A new life followed his new light. Seven years after, 
he nailed his theses to the doors of the Wittenberg Church, and 
inaugurated the Reformation. 


40, 41. beware, lest by rejecting the only atonement, you 
remain sinners exposed to the penalty of the Law. spoken.. 
prophets, Hab.* exhorted his countrymen to consider what their 
sins exposed them to. Paul meant that sin would certainly be 
punished if the only way of escape were despised and rejected. 

Despisers destroyed.—1. The character of these despisers: 1, 
Some despise all religion, and reject fundamenta) principles which 
Revelation presupposes ; 2. Some pretend to believe the truth of 
natural religion, but despise*all’ Revelation; 3. Some acknowledge 
in general the truth of the Gospel, but despise its peculiar 
doctrines ; 4. Some profess to believe the Gospel, but yet in their 
hearts and lives oppose it. I. In what respects they will perish 
wonderfully: 1. Destruction awaits contemptuous sinners; 2, 
This destruction when it comes will be wonderful: (1) This may 
intend that such sinners will perish unexpectedly; (2) The 
destruction will exceed all present conception; (8) It will be 
wonderful compared with that of other sinners.? 

The three scofers.—In a seaport town on the west coast of 
England, notice was once given of a sermon to be preached there 
one Sunday evening. The preacher was a man of great celebrity ; 
and that circumstance, together with the object of the discourse 
being to enforce the duty of strict observance of the Sabbath, 
attracted an overflowing audience. After the usual prayers and 
praises, the preacher read his text, and was about to procecd with 
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oe Ee S02 Se a 
his sermon, when he suddenly paused, leaning his head on the AD. 48, 
pulpit, and remained silent for a few moments. It was imagined ells tentntie 0 ds 
that he had become indisposed ; but he soon recovered himself, |tnaer thar fect 
and, addressing the congregation, said, that before entering upon|and _ perish"— 
his discourse, he begged to narrate to them a short anecdote, | Yarindon. 
“Tt is now exactly fifteen years,” said he, “since I was last within | Bison i 
this place of worship; and the occasion was, as many here may econee Siete? 
probably remember, the very same as that which has now brought lon His mercy,” 
us together. Amongst those who came hither that evening were | Tertul” a, 
three dissolute young men, who came not only with the intention |“ Newer does 
of insulting and mocking the venerable pastor, but even ;ith ‘eternal retribu- 
stones in their pockets to throw at him as he stood in the pulpit. cr ge 
Accordingly, they had not attended long to the discourse, when | contemplated in 
one of them said impatiently, ‘ Why need we listen any longer to| view of Christ 
the blockhead ?—throw!’ But the second stopped him, saying, Sean eee 
* Let us see first what he makes of this point.’ The curiosity of the on! ae Bishop 
latter was no sooner satisfied, than he, too, said, ‘ Ay, confound | /ivaine. 
him, it is only as I expected—throw now!’ But here the third “Thomas Aqut- 
interposed, and said, ‘It would be better altogether to give up the|nas asked St. 
design which has brought us here.’ At this remark his two asso-|Bonave p< 
ciates took offence, and left the place, while he himself remained ae aa 
to the end. Now mark, my brethren,” continued the preacher, jana unction 
with much emotion, “‘ what were afterwards the several fates of | which always 
these young men! The first was hanged, many years ago, at hat oe 
Tyburn, for the crime of forgery; the second is now lying under|¢rucinx, he re- 
the sentence of death for murder, in the jail of this city; the} plied, ‘It is that 
third, my brethren,”—and the speaker’s agitation here became a te 
excessive, while he paused and wiped the large drops from his|* a> ™ 
brow,—“ the third, my brethren, is he who is now about to address 
you !—listen to him.” 
42,43. when. .synagogue,these words not in best MSS.2| the Gentiles 
reached. .Sabbath. A sermon repeated by request the next |desire to 
bbath! not a frequent occurrence. broken up, dispersed, |Word again 
many going to their homes. followed, conversing with. grace}, ,, 8. V.A. 
.- God,’ favour with God, of wh. the Gospel was a signal illustra- 6 Ma, ‘xxiv. 13; 
tion [i. 180}. c. , 23; 
The call wae Gentiles to eternal life——I. The course of the|-) f10.* po 
: 1. Information concerning it—(1) From the text: (2) | viii.3s, 39; Ti. iL 
From the history of God’s kingdom in general; 2. Earnest = Me es mn oe 
hortation contained therein forus. II. The various states of the a“ 
heart towards its preaching: 1. Open enmity against: 2. Luke-|upy, way of 
warm indecision towards; 3. Believing submission to the word.° | Christian reli 
On preparing sermons.—Henry Melvill is the most popular os i” ee 
acher in London. He prepares and preaches but one sermon] out of the 
ag a week, which he always writes twice, very often three times.|arms of their 
Prof. Park, in his eloquent memoir of the late Mr. Homer, com- neg Petes — 
municates the following facts: “The editor of Massillon’s Lent powsr;, bat it 
Sermons regarded it as a prodigy, that he finished a discourse | s;guments to s0- 
i i er | licit them 
in so short a time as ten or twelve days. This eminent preacher |licit th _ - 
sometimes rewrote a single sermon fifteen or even twenty times. pal gar or ne: 
A distinguished scholar in our own land rewrote the most useful requireth, and by 
of his sermons thirteen or fourteen times, and laboured, in con-|that to — 
nection with a literary friend, two whole days on as many sen- hom Oe 
tences. A living divine, who has been called the prince of our| foe's _ Dr. J 
pulpit orators, spent a fortnight on a single discourse, which has | scott. 
already accomplished more good than four thousand which were |c Sptegsthauer. 
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OO 
4». 46. | written by another of our pastors at the rate of two a week.” —W, 
em ‘Balkam. 


the next 44,45. whole city, those who heard the first time must 
Sabbath have invited others. together, no synagogue could well have 
“What Augustus| been the place of meeting. word .. God, in our day it is more 


said of the young 
Roman is veri- 
fled in the true 
Ohristian, 
Whatsoever he 
doth in religion, 
he doth to pur- 
ose. Under the 
w, God reject- 
ed the snail and 
the ass; and, un- 
der the Gospel, 
He allows no 
sluggish, lazy 
professor.”"— 
Flavel, 


“It was the sight 
of the Gentile 
crowds in the 
Bynagogue wh. 
stirred up the 
jealousy of the 
Jews.” —Aljord, 


“Where violence 
is, there is ever 
srror to be sus- 
pected. Affection 
and hate are the 
greatest enemies 
that can be found 
to soundness of 
judgment or ex- 
actness of com- 
rehension. He 
at is troubled |: 
not Aly dispread 
not fitly dispose 
ca ge rs truth,” 
—Bp. Bedalt, 


easy to collect a “whole city” to hear the words of man ;—as a 
great stateman’s political creed, or a party policy. envy, they 
not being able to attract such crowds by their preaching. cone 
tradicting, denials not proofs. blaspheming, impiously 
ridiculing the truths that were preached, 

Envy at the success of the Gospel.—A witness—I. Against the 
envious: 1. Their secret pride ; 2. Their evil conscience; 8. Their 
internal unhappiness. II. For the envied : there must be somes 
thing in it: 1. A truth which cannot be entirely denied; 2. A 
good against which we cannot contend; 3. A blessedness which 


Denominational envy.—And are not religious bodies sometimes 
guilty of this sin ? _ Has it no existence in the breasts of profess. 


too apt to look on with envious eyes, because theirs is likely to be 
eclipsed or diminished? Are not all the little arts of detraction 
most busily employed, and a hundred tongues made voluble to 
arrest the progress and limit the prosperity of the rising sect? 


@ Gerok, 

6 J. A. James, 

‘Envy is not to 

be conquered 

bat by death,” — minister ; detraction, Ths even slander, is employed against some 
gts of the members of prosperous society, as it is sneeringly 

called. Such even in Christian Churches, or rather in the minds 

of some of their members, are the operations of enyy,> 

Paul 

Cine 

Gentiles 

@ Ac. ii, 26; La 

xxiv. 47; Ro.i. 16, 


46—48, ‘waxed, grew. necessary .. you,* bee. in accords 
ance with Divine plan. put.. you, on them rested the onus, 
judge .. life, this they had unconsciously done, in rejecting the 
only Saviour. turn. - Gentiles, i.e., we shall not henceforth 
labour exclusively, or even chiefly, among the Jews. light.. 
;|Gentiles? (i. 53; ii, 30]. glad, not that the Jews had excluded 

themselves, but that mercy was offered to them, ordained, Ap. 
Pointed. Their faith was the condition of this appointment. 


Jirst,—The strongest proof—1. Of their own faith of the Apostles’ 
man |faith); 2. Of the mercifulness of their system, Bejeated by 


agit eee © =_— = Soo we 
Gap. xili. 49, 50.) 4oTs. 129 


‘; 


_ himself; 2. By rejecting the Gospel, a man’s sentence upon 


- 


_ fellowship, ever more and more complete, with the Saviour. V. 


Lk Ba a eins Sk EE ee 
an unbelieving people: 1. Man’s conduct is his true verdict upon aD. 46, 


weakness of soul, 


himself is terribly awful. III. Prompted by earnest men. Con-|je nut. appre. 


cerning the Gentiles we observe—l. A lamentable condition for a|hend the misery 
people; 2. An obvious duty for a ministry.—On Thy Word comfort |°% , man, while 
and salvation belong to me as my peculiar portion.—I. Be anew |/¥™& without 
convinced that the will of God to save is as earnest ax it is loving. hes a pate: 
IL. Be earnestly warned against the obstinacy which thrusts sal-|is # surer token 
vation from it. ILL. Be established in the resolution ever more |! &**Teme base- 
earefully to yield to the gracious leadings of thy God. IV. Let 


mee of spirit, 
nothing deprive thee of the joy to be permitted to exter into riche roatiey of 


for the reality of 
eternal promises; 
no man is 80 stig- 
matised as @ 


Employ thyself in leading others to the Lord. VI. Particularly 
let thy sufferings serve to make thy calling and election sure.# 

The certainty of election.—They that are written in the eternal 
leaves of heaven shall never be wrapped in the cloudy sheets of 
darkness. A man may have his name written in the chronicles, 
yet lost; written in durable marble, yet perish; written on a 
monument equal to a Colossus, yet be ignominious ; written on 
the hospital gates, yet’go to hell; written on his own house, yet 
another come to possess it. All these are but writings in the 
dust, or upon the waters, where the characters perish as soon as 
they are made. They no more prove a man happy than the fool 
could prove Pontius Pilate a saint because his name was written 
in the creed. But they that are written in heaven are sure to 
inherit it.—T. Adams. 

49, 50. published, Gk., conveyed, carried through, prob. by | they 
recent converts. region, round Antioch, women, Gentile 
women who had embraced Judaism.* ‘“‘ Honourable,” see Gk., refs. fr 
to rank. Prob. they were the wives of the chief men of the city. 
The Jews thought to gain the men by their influence. perse- 
cution, to which P. himself refers.¢ Mk 

By the Word of God, the thoughts of many hearts are revealed.— 
I. Of the Gentiles; that is, those who were hitherto at a distance 
and strangers to the Word of God: 1. They rejoice in its contents; 
2. They praise the grace of God; 3. They embrace it by faith; 4. 
They taste the blessedness of believing. II. Of the Jews; that is, 
the self-righteous, who will not be saved by grace: 1, They are 
inflamed with hatred against the evangelical message; 2. They 
interest others against it; 3. They persecute the messengers of 
salvation. III. Of believers, who experience in themselves the 
power of the Word: 1. Their faith is not perplexed by calamity ; 
2. They experience holy joy; 8. They grow in the grace of God 
throngh the Holy Ghost.¢ 

Vitality of the Word.—How strange, how Providential has been 
its history ! and how deep ought to be our attachment to a book 
so mercifully made our inheritance! From the Churches of the 
primitive times it passed (as ecclesiastical tyranny grew strong 
and would not brook a collateral authority) to the seclusion of 
monasteries. for many a long and barren century ; but God was 
with it through the darkness, and He broaght it forth in His own 
good time. It was like those seeds of which naturalists tell us, 
that lie for ages dormant and unfruitful in cells beneath the 
earth, but whose vitality has never been lost, and which, when 
brought upon the surface, shoot up with vigour into all the beauty 
of luxuriant vegetation. Such has been the story of the written 
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brass against 
heaven.”— Pascal, 
ce Dr. Thomas. 

d Schmidt. 
“Jesus Christ is 


perfect law; so 
that to believe im 
iim is to em 


Damascus, also, 
@ majority of the 
married sete 
were proselytea, 
See Jos. Wars, th, 
20. 2. 


c2 Ti it. 2, 


“Satan might 
have stirred up 
many against the 
Apostles, 

amongst all he 
chose certain 
honourable and 
devout women 
and the chief men 
of the city, that, 
by such outward 
credit of wealth 
and piety, he 
might give & 
greater blow to 
the cause of God, 
and more easily 
work the woe of 
God’s true ser 
vants; keeping 
this pestilent po- 
licy, if any man 
or matter be of 


ne: 


account, to seek 
to wim that, to 
his pur- 
pose.” — Bp. Ba- 
bington, 


i Lisko. 


serve 


e Archer Butler, 


they arrive 
at Iconium 
@ Xenophon, 
Anab. i. 2.19. 


5 Amm. Marcel- 
linus, Rer, Gest. 
xiv. 2 


¢ Ma. v. 12. 


“The teachers 
were suffering 
persecution, and 
the disciples re- 


check his bold- 
ness, but makes 
the disciple more 
courageous.”"— 
sostom. 


a HY, W. Beecher. 


“Affection will 
not keep all its 
promoes anless 
t be sustained by 
duty, and it will 
leave fallow 


AD. 47, 


the ‘preach 
the Word 

@ Ac, xvi. 1—6; 
xviti. 23. 


““We must study 
how to convince 
and get within 
men, #nd how to 
bring each truth 
to the quick, and 
not leave al\ this 


(Cap. xiv.1,2 


51, 52. dust [i. 69, 290; ii. 83]. Iconium, a city at foot of 
Taurus, said to have belonged to Lycaonia, though somes say to 
Phrygia, and others? to Pisidia. Now called Konieh, with pop. of 
30,000. disciples, at Antioch. filled..joy, etc., notwith- 
standing the persecution, they had Divine consolations¢ [i. 23]. 

When is it time for a servant of Christ to shake off the dust from 
his feet ?—I. When he has not only knocked in a friendly manner, 
but also boldly kept his ground. II, When he has been called 
upon to proceed, not only by men, but also by the Lord. ML 
When not only the door here is closed, but when he also sees it 
opened elsewhere for successful work.—Gerok. 

Joy, a Christian evidence.—One of the evidences that a man ia 
a Christian is that he is joyful. The ordinary idea is that a 
Christian is sombre, but that is a perversion of the Gospel. The 
fruit of the Spirit is love and joy in the Holy Ghost, and if God 
comes into the soul, we may expect that the result will be the 
imparting of the element of joy which is so eminent in him. 
Sometimes, through secular instruments, God makes us joyful, for 
He employs the whole world to work out His purposes; but some- 
times, by seemingly breathing upon the spirit of His people, He 
makes them joyful. You cannot tell why you are so musical at 
times. On some days you are full of music. There are some 
hours that seem radiant above all other hours, when you are 


of|lifted up above the ordinary pattern of joy. And when these 


appear among God’s people, it is not an unfair thing to infer that 


ti-| they are signs and manifestations of Christ’s presence with them. 


And though they do not see Him, they know that He is there, 
because they see the work that He is creating in them.¢ 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1, 2. Iconium, wh. was well suited for a centre of missionary 
operations. spake, of such things, and in such away. Greeks, 
who, being in the synagogue, were prob. proselytes. Jews, 
willing to employ any instruments for their purpose. Gentiles, 
whom they despised. evil affected, perh. representing that the 
Christians had a king of their own, and, being therefore disloyal, 
would prove dangerous to Rom. supremacy. brethren, both the 
Apostles and their converts. 

Mode of preaching the Gospel adapted to success.—I. The mode 
of preaching the Gospel which is adapted to secure the faith of 
hearers. II. Some of the things which are essential to such a 


_ obedience of hearers; 2. As a system of consistent truths, bear- 


. 


The Gospel should be preached—1, With a heart deeply 
on the very design of securing the cordial faith and 


ing with one harmonious design on the great object of repentance 
and salvation; 3. In a way of application to the hearers, s0 as to 
eall for the decision of their hearts at the time. Inferences :—(1) 
The dependence of preachers on the power of the Spirit to give 
success is the weightiest reason why they should speak in 
® manner adapted to koget repentance in their hearers. (2) Some 
of the important qualifications for a skilful and successful hand- 
ling of the Word of Life. ®) The way of rendering the office of 
the ministry a blessed privilege to him who sustains it, and to 
thoso who receive its labours.> 
Strange argument for ignorance.—About the beginning of 1825, 
Mr. King, the American missionary, spent about six months in 
Tyre in Syria, and made some efforts to establish a school there 
for the instruction of Tyrian females. He was very near succeed- 
ing, when one of the principal priests rose up and said, “ It is by 
no means expedient to teach women to read the Word of God. It 
is better for them to remain in ignorance, than to know how to 
read and write. They are quite bad enough with what little they 
know; teach them to read and write, and there would be no 
living with them.” These arguments were sufficient to convince 
all the Greek and Catholic population of the impropriety of 
female education.¢ 


3, 4. therefore, their success being so great. in.. Lord, 
Gk., upon, i.e., in dependence upon Him. multitude, the Gen- 
tiles. held, in the sense of agreed with. 

God’s Word does not return void.—I. It is always embraced in 
faith by many, when it is freely and purely preached, and is 
accompanied with signs of holy conduct and self-denying love in 
its ministers. II. Although it does not gain all, because the 
wickedness of many keeps back others from the faith, and all 
wickedly-disposed hearts are united in enmity against the Gospel. 
Ill. But the enmity against the Gospel aids its farther extension.« 

Preachers with hot hearts.—A Chinese convert once remarked, 
in a conversation with a missionary, ‘‘We want men with hot 
hearts to tell us of the love of Christ.” The truth thus stated by 
the Chinese convert might be more elegantly expressed. Still the 
secret of effective speech, especially in the presentation.of Scrip- 
ture truth, is revealed in that single striking expression. Most 
assuredly the heart of the preacher and the teacher should always 
be in sympathy with his theme, and should be kindled by it ; and 


if the theme is the love of Christ, the heart that glows with that) 
- love is the one to utter it. It will be a hot heart. 


It will burn 
with that zeal which led Paul to beseech “ earnestly with tears ;” 
which was the charm of Payson’s sermons, and the secret of 
Felix Neff’s success on the bleak heights of the Alps. It is that 
which above all else the preacher needs. Argument, method, 
rhetoric, gesture, all have their place; but it is the hot heart 
which makes them effective. Instruction in sound doctrine is the 
fuel of truth, but the heart kindles it; turns it into “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.” 


—%. assault, see Gk., a rushing on, onset, impetus : fig. im- 
a purpose, will, determination. despitefully, with wicked 
12 


= 4 
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A.D. 47, 


tude, unless in 
cases of neces 
sity. Experience 
will teach, that 
men are notmade 
learned or wise 
without hard 
study and un- 
wearied labour 
and experience.” 
Baxter, 


6 Dr. E. F. Fitch. 


“In my humble 
opinion, the no- 
blest page in the 
statute-book of 
England is that 
which says no 
man shall be de- 
stitute. I wish to 
see a parallel 
page in the 
statute-bo ok, 
which shall say 
no man shall be 
ignorant.” — Sir 
J. Pakington, 


¢ Whitecross. ° 


they work 
evened fr 


“He who cast 
the price of his 
lands, a8 & new 
convert, in ali 
humility ‘at the 
Apostles’ feet,’ 
was himself, in 
® manner out of 
the appointed 
course, raised up 
to be an Apostle; 
and what Simon 
Magus would 
have purchased 
by money, and 
was accursed, 
he, by the aban- 
donment of hia 
money, attained; 
and, having 
therein discover- 
ed an Apostwli¢ 
spirit, had ap 
Apostolic re 
ward,."’— Dr 


Pusey. 


| @ Lisoo. 


6 Anon, 


they flee ta 
Derbe and 


‘Lystra 


182 


AD. 47. 


a Ja. ii. 4. 


6 Ac. xv. 1—9; 
2 Ti. iii. 10, 11. 


“ The pious have 
@ wide place of 
refuge—earth. or 
heaven.”—Bengel. 


“The flight of 
the Apostles was 
@ judgment upon 
someand a bless- 
ing to others.”— 


“The principal 
Office of a bishop 
fs to preach,”— 
Dr. Donne, 


¢ Anon, 


“Laodicean 

ers com- 
pose sermons 
that, like a prism, 
make their con- 


gregation feel 
delighted and 
charmed with the 


diversified hues 
and colours of 
their imagery. 
Revivalministers 
make their ser- 
mons like a lens, 
to concentrate 
the rays of truth, 
snd exhibit them 
with unflinching 
hand, in near 
connection with 
the sinner, till 
they burn and in- 
flame his heart,” 
—Dr. Jenkyn. 


@ Wilberforce. 


-|naturalness of Apostolic endowments, 


violence, insolently. stone, as blasphemers of the Law. ware 
=aware, see Gk., knowing. Lystra,’ important city of 
Lycaonia; prob. where are now the ruins called Bin-bir-Kilisseh, 
Derbe, city of the upland plain of Lycaonia; site not yet identi- 
fied. there, in those cities and regions. preached, ete, 
pursued their work, undeterred by persecution. arnt 
The permitted flight of a servant of God.—I. How this flight 
takes place: 1. When the strife is over, but not before ; 2. Not 
from any cowardly fear of man; 8. It is not a retirement from 
all places where the Word may be preached; it is a retirement 
from one place, which refuses Christ, to another where He 


may be received. II. Why it takes place: 1. In obedience to the _ 


directions of the Holy Spirit; 2. That the Gospel may be preached 
elsewhere.* F 

Solemn duties of the preacher.—Look upon every soul committed 
to you as instinct with this great life-mystery. Believe thut 
every one has a conscience to speak to—a deep-seated want of 
something far higher and greater than any of his miserable sub~ 
stitutes, with which, in his ignorance of his true rest and peace, 
he has been striving to satisfy his soul, Lift up before him the 
Cross; let all your ministry be the bringing him as a sinner to @ 
Saviour’s blood; let this be the very front of your address ; let 
it.fill your own soul when you deal with his, and, as the ‘‘ rivers 
of the south,” the hardened hearts shall of God’s mercy “ turn 
again.” Settle it in your inmost conviction, that just as far ag 
you are enabled to bring out before men this one central idea of 
Christianity, just so far do you,in God’s name, command the 
homage of their souls; that in it is the strength of Moses’ rod— 
of the prophet’s voice; that when it strikes, the rocks must melt ; 
when it speaks, the streams must distil ; that it is the satisfaction 
of that after which men’s hearts have all along been thirsting ; 
and there is a deep wisdom in simply acting on this Word of God. 
Keep ever in view, as you look out upon your flock, the true cause 
of man’s wretchedness and itsonly cure—separation from God to 
be done away through the blood of Christ. Carry out this as you 
would have your ministry prosper. Resolve in God’s strength 
that against the whispers of earthly wisdom you will ever close 
your ears; against the representations of false delicacy you will 
ever harden your face ; against all substitutes of man’s invention 
for this pure and simple Gospel, you will ever testify, as did the 
saints of old, against the calves of Bethel, that this, and thig 
only, will you know amongst your people—‘ Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.” 4 


8—10. sat, not able even to stand: some® say “ dwelt.” ime 


potent, weak, having no use in. who. . walked, fr. his birth, 


eard, prob. in some thoroughfare, 
placed to solicit alms. 
like compassion. 


where he may have been 
steadfastly .. him, with deep Christ. 
: perceiving, by his eager, anxious look, 
faith .. healed,’ P. may have been speaking of Christ as the 
great Healer. said .. voice, suddenly, imperatively. stand 
-- feet, he spoke with electrical energy. he, gladly believing 
and promptly obeying. leaped,¢ bounded to his feet at once, 
walked, to his own great joy, and to the wonder of all. 

The ministry of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra.—I. The super- 
The miracle here recorded 


is most—l. Striking; 2. Beneficent; 8. Symbolic. IL. The 


. other, clinging to the loose, floating log, was borne irresisti-}% 


> he 
ous’ 
ey 


acts, 
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LL 
theology of depraved hearts. There is involved in the conduct of 
these Lystrans (see vv. 11—14) these great theological beliefs: 1. 
Miracles are a sign of Divinity; 2. Divinity may have incarna- 
tions; 3. It should be worshipped. This theology serves as—(1 


: An eternal hindrance to the reign of Atheism; (2) Indicating t 4 
. responsibility of heathens; (3) Presumptive evidence in favour of 


the Gospel; (4) A guarantee for the spread of Christianity. III. 
The greatness of genuine Christianity (vv. 14, 15). This is seen 
—1. in the spirit it generates ; 2. In the God it reveals, as—(1) The 
Living One, (2) The universal Creator, (3) The patient Governor 


of men, (4) The constant Worker; 8. In the revolutions ié effects. | th 


IV. The worthlessness of human popularity.¢ 
Faith.—The stupendous Falls of Niagara have been spoken of 


in every part of the world; but while they are marvellous to hear | in 


of, and wonderful as a spectacle, they have been very destructive 
to human life, when by accident any have been carried down the 
cataract. Some years ago, two men, a bargeman and a collier, 
were in a boat and found themselves unable to manage it, it being 
carried so swiftly down the current that they must both inevitably 
be borne down and dashed to pieces. At last, however, one man 
was saved by floating a rope to him, which he grasped. At the 
same instant that the rope came into his hand, a log floated by 
the other man. The thoughtless and confused bargeman, instead 
of seizing the rope, laid hold onthelog. It was a fatal mistake, 
they were both in imminent peril, but the one was drawn to shore 
because he had connection with the people on the land, whilst the 


bly along, and never heard of afterwards. Faith has a saving 
connection with Christ. Christ is on the shore, so to speak, hold- 


ing the rope, and as we lay hold of it with the hand of our|;, 


confidence, He pulls us to shore; but our good works, having no 
connection with Christ, are drifted along down tothe gulf of fell 
despair. Grapple our virtues as tightly as we may, even with 
hooks of steel, they cannot avail us in the least degree; they are 
the disconnected log which has no holdfast on the heavenly 
shore. ¢ 

11—13. speech .. Lycaonia, wh. some say was an Assy- 
rian dialect; others a corrupt species of Gk. gods .. men, “ The 
current legend®* of Jupiter and Mercury having visited Lycaon in 
disguise helps to acc. for the identification of the Aposts. with 
those deities.” Jupiter, Rom. name for Gk. Zeus. Barnabas 
prob. older than Paul, and of more imposing appearance. Mer- 
curius, Rom. for Gk. Hermes. speaker, “the Gk. word for 
‘interpret’ in N.T. is fr. same root as Hermes.” before.. 

, i.e, the temple of Zeus was outside the city. brought, 
e‘c., prob. P. and B. did not understand the “ speech of Lycaonia,” 
ur they would not have suffered things to go so far. oxen. for 
sacrifice. garlands, with wh. the victims were adorned.4 gates, 
prob. of the city; or perh. of the house where P. and B. lodged, 
wh. was regarded as a temple. 

How the Christian should meet those who give to him the honour 
which is due to God.—l. With the sorrowful expression of pity for 
their blindness. II. With humble acknowledgment of his own 
weakness. III. With courageous confession of God’s majesty.¢-— 
The idolatry of our days.—1.To whom it is directed. IL, Whence it 

TL ‘Whither it leads./ 


. springs. 


AD. 47, 


} Ma. xiii. 58; ts 
22, 28, 29. 


cls. xxxv,.6; Ac 
ix. 34, 


“To be 

upon sight of 
beautiful —_per- 
sons, to bless 
God in His crea- 
tures, to pray for 
@ beauty of 
their souls, and 
that God would 
enrich them with 
ward graces to 
be answerable 


ward. Upon 
sightof deformed 
persons, to send 
them inward 
and enrich 
their souls, and 
give them the 
beauty of the 
Resurrection.” —= 
Sir T. Browne, 


@ Dr. Thomas. 
“These two, 


buckete in a 
well; when one 
is up, the other 
down The. 
more grace 
thrives in the 
soul, the more 
sin dies in it" - 
Brooks. 


e Spurgeon, 


they are 
taken for 
gods 


a Wordsworth. 


b Ovid, Met. 1. 163, 
“Tt was in the 
neighbouring 
country of Phry- 
gia that Jupiter 
and Mercury 
were said to have 
wandered, and to 
have been enter- 
tained by Bancis 
and Philemon 
(Ovid, Met. vill, 
626-7)."— Alford 
o'2 Co. x. 1, 10. 
d Jain’s Ant. 40) 


5. 

e Lupold. 

J Spiegelhauer. 

“ As the antiquity 
and universally 
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The chief orator.—The peoyle of Lystra concluded that in 
Barnabas tay had Jupiter, the great god of their city; and that 
Paul was Mercurius, his orator, accompanying him. In Saoma, a 
chief in travelling is attended by his principal orator; and it 7 
formal speeches are being made anywhere, the chief never speaks * 
first; that is done by his first “ cock-crower,” viz., the chief 
orator.s—An old idolater.—One day, while Mr. Wilson, a mission. 
ary, was preaching at Raiatea, one of the South Sea Islands, 
where he had recently introduced the Gospel, an old man stood 
up and exclaimed, ‘‘ My forefathers worshipped Oro, the god of 
war, and so have I; nor shall anything that you can say persuade 
me to forsake this way. And,” continued he, addressing the mis- 
sionary, “ what do you want more than you have already? Have 
you not won over such a chief, and such a chief,—ay, and you 
have Pomare herself! what want you more ?” _ “ All—all the 
people of Raiatea; and you yourself, I want!’ replied Mr. Wilson. 
“No, no,” cried the old man ; “ me—you shall never have me! I 
will do as my fathers have done; I will worship Oro; you shall 
never have me, I assure you.” Little, however, did this poor 
man understand the power and love of God. Such was the 
blessed effect of the Gospel on his heart, that, within six months 
from that time, this stanch, inflexible, inveterato adherent of Oro, 
the Moloch of the Pacific, abandoned his idol and became @ wor- 


AD. 47. 
ofsacrifice (v.13), 
hotwithstandin g 
the various cor- 
ruptions with 
which, by the 
mmagination of 
men. it was in- 
fected, is a proof 
of its Divine Ori- 
ginal, so is the 
ridiculous Poly- 
theism of anti- 
quity evidence, 
in some degree, 
of a plurality of 

ersons in the 

eity; as the 
opinion, in all 
appearance,must 
have flowed from 
some revelation 
or institution, for 
preserving the 
memory and 
knowledge of 
that revelution.” 
—Hon. D. Forbes. 


9 Twraer, shipper of the true God.—Cheever. 
they reject 14—16. heard, and understood the purport of. rent, a 
et am Jewish expression of sorrow or abhorrence, as the occ. might re- 


quire. ran, went in haste fr. city or house. sirs, Gk., men! 
like passions,* have the same nature. vanities,> empty 
nothings; gods who have no real existence. living, ete.,° not 
only an existence, but a power; Creator, Governor, etc. suf 
fered, see Gk., passed by non-interference. He abandoned those 
who had first abaudoned Him. ways,é practice and belief ag 
heathens. 

The contest of Christianity with heathenism.—A contest with 
—I. The idolising of men, while it proclaims the incarnation of 
God; II. The worship of nature, while it proclaims the living 
God as the Lord of creation; III. Walking in our own ways, while 
it requires us to walk in God's commandments.—Langbein. 

Humility—Cuvier—Cuvier, the naturalist, was in his favourite 
pursuit very democratic in his tastes. He treated all men as hia 
equals, and would not allow others to treat him as a superior. 
One day, while discussing a question in anatomy, a student inter- 
jected in his conversations, “ Monsieur le baron.” ‘“ There is no 
baron here,” replied Cuvier; “there are two students seeking 
truth and bowing down only to her.”"—Humility —Bacon.—When 
the French ambassador visited the illustrious Bacon in his last 
illness, and found him in bed with the curtains drawn, he ad- 
dressed this fulsome compliment to him :— You are like the 
angels of whom we hear and read much, but have not the pleasure 
of seeing them.” The reply was the sentiment of a philosopher, 
and language not unworthy of a Christian: “If the complaisance 


Sir, lit. senior or 
elder. Old Fr. sire, 
for siewr; L. se- 
nior, an elder; 


*@ Ao. x. 26; Ja. 
v.17; Re, xix. 10. 
b Je. viii. 19; x. 
8; xiv. 22; 1 Co. 
vill. 143 1Th.i.9, 
e Ge. i. 1; Pra. 
pet 6; cxlvi. 


@ Ps, Ixxxi, 12; 
Ac. xvii. 30; Ps. 
exivil. 19, 20; 1 
Pe. iv, 8, 

“Ol graceful 
passage, to sea 
the great Apostle 
Oppose his own 
Bucecess, Now 
tnly his veho- 
mence,his power, 
and his elo- 
quence are too 
feeble, when they 
are urged 
against them- 


selves."— Sir BR.) of others compares me to an angel, my infirmities tell me I am a 
Steele. man.” 

they preach 17, 18. witness,« they still had evidence of His and 
aoe true | nature. rain, said by Gks. to be exclusive prerogative of i 


a 


' 


Cap. xiv. 19-22.) ACTS. 188 


hearts, desires, wishes. sayings, pouring contempt on the} = A.D. 47. 
gods they were taken for,and whom the people reverenced; and : on 
honouring the true God, whom the people denied. restrained ¢peisy 10; Ma 
-- people, partly bee. the people may not have perfectly under-|v. 45. 
stood what was said, and also bec. the mir. had so deeply con-|¢4ristoph. Clouds, 
vineed them of the presence of “‘ some God of power.” i 

Seasons of spiritual fruitfulness.—I. The refreshing communi- ly erp te, 
cations—“ rain from heaven.” II. The fertility effected—“ fruit- | aad. cn tic 
ful seasons”: 1. Private seasons: 2. The “ fruitful season3’’ ag/nians; and in the 
they regard the public administration of God's Word. IIL The |¥P-t0 Roms. as 
result experienced—* filling our hearts with food and gladness ” Fonionatblitty oe 
—1l. Sustenance; 2. Comfort. IV. The witness in all this for|the heathen. cy 
God—* Nevertheless, He left not Himself without witness.” 4 Ac. xvii, 23-31; 

Mercurius—This god, ealled Mercurius by the Romans, and oe hase benct 
Hermes by the Greeks, had many offices to fulfil, but was espe-| good, what rea- 
cially the god of rhetorie or eloquence, and this supposed attri-|80n have we to 
bute of his led to the supposition which the Lycaonians formed so rer bs me i! 
hastily regarding Paul. The history of the ancient Canaanites piano fim? So 
and Egyptians shows us that they had a deity apparently identi- | that the subject 
eal with the Hermes of more modern days. They represented|°% the Divina 
him as “the projector,” supposing that he impelled or projected 
the planetary orbs in their courses. The Greeks exhibited him as 
winged on the head and feet, with the rod, encircled with inter- 
woven serpents, in his hand, to represent the joint action of light 
and spirit. He was believed to be the ambassador of the gods, 
and their spokesman. His Grecian name, indeed, was probably 
derived from eiro, to speak; his Roman name, Mercurius, how- 
ever, came from mers, merchandise, for he was supposed to in- 
fluence commerce and trade.¢ 


19, 20. Jews,* with two exceptions the Jews originated every 

rsecution fr. wh. P. suffered. persuaded .. people, not dif. 
= persuade a people who were disappointed by the repulse of 
their offered honours. stoned, an easy step fr. blind worship to 
rabid persecution. Foal e more ee at Pew ne 6K 
escaped. drew .. dead, the insensible body of P. dragge 
peasy streets, and hurled out of the city. disciples, some, omg ee 
even here. stood... him, to try to restore him, to lament over| Ti iti. 10, 11) of 
him, some® say to bury him. rose up, he had been stunned, dopant a 
not killed: some ¢ think the recovery was supernatural. Derbe, se gee thy 


morality and re- 
ligion, of all our 
rules of conduct, 
and all our hopes 
of happiness.” 


who evidently 
knew of them, 
was @ native of 
Lystra (Ac. xvi. 
1), and was found 
there by P. on 
his second visit. 
He was prob, one 
of the disciples 


see v. 6. j 
Paul at Lystra.—I. He keeps himself steadfast to the truth in 
spite of—1. The praise and worship ; 2. The hatred and persecu- 
tion, of this world. IL He quietly endures that persecution, 
although, in the judgment of his enemies, it is to death—they 
supposed “he had been dead.” JII. When that trial is over, in 
obedience to the Spirit, he retires to other scenes. oat 
Not to be moved by the world’s flattery; (2) Not to be disceurage 
by its persecution.—Anon. 
21, 22. taught many, see Gk., making many disciples. 
Gaius, called @ Dotticna » may have been one. confirming,’ ene Debi “p 
establishing in the faith by instruction and encouragement. dis~| 5 ac xx, 4 
ciples, of these cities. continue .. faith,* adhere to the faith b Ac. xilf, 48) x8 
of the Gospel of Christ, and to faith in the Christ of the Gospel. |, 
must,¢ bec. of the inevitable opposition of men and Satan. tri-|. 5, sxxii 40, 
bulation, irials of many kinds. kingdom, etc., heaven. l@Maxvi4 Lo 


136 
ee 47. 


xxii. 28, 29, 2 TL 
fi. 11, 12; Ro. viii, 
17; Jo. xvi, 38; 2 
Ti. iii. 123 1 Pe, 
iv. 13. 

“T am an heir to 
the Cross, as well 
as the Kingdom, 
saith Bernard. 
They are both 
* entailed upon us; 
hoth made over 
to us inthe same 
patent and 
lease.”- Farindon, 


“QO, what does 
not God give to 
man in mercy, 
when tribulation 
itself is sent to 
him as a bless- 


ing? Prosperity 
is the gift of a 
God who com- 
‘orts us, adver- 
\ ty of a God 
who admo- 
nishes,”"—Augus- 
tine. 


g Anon, 


“Prolong’d en- 
durance — tames 
the bold.” — 
Byron. 


they ordain 
elders 


a Tit. i. 5, 6; 1 
Ti. v. 17; 
) WE 


6“ The Apostles 
ordained the 
elders whom the 
Ohurehes  elect- 
ed."—A/fora. 
¢ See Neander's 
Ch, Hist. i. 257, 


d “In accord, 
with this dis- 
tine., we find the 
gen, rule to be 
this: those who 
are called e/ders, 
in speaking of 
Jewish ,commu- 
nities, are called 
bishops in speak- 
ing of Gentile 
tom mu nities, 
Hence the latter 
term is the pre- 
vailing one in 


ACTS 


Perseverance, the badae of true saints.—Perseverance is tha 
target of all our spiritual enemies. I. The world does not object 
to your being a Christian for a time, if she can but tempt you to 
cease your pilgrimage, and settle down to buy and sell with her in 
Vanity Fair. Il. The flesh will seek to ensnare you and prevent 
you pressing on to glory. IIL. Satan will make many a fierce 
attack on your perseverance. He will strive to hinder you in—1. 
Service; 2. Suffering; 3. Steadfastness; 4. Doctrinal sentiments. 
Wear your shield, therefore, close upon your armour, and cry 
mightily unto God, that by His Spirit you may endure to the 
end.e—Moral relapse and advance.—I. The danger of. moral re- 
lapse: 1, Good men are subject to influences inducing a relapse ; 
2. There are instances of good men in all ages who have re- 
lapsed. II. The condition of moral advance. Behold the ranks 
of redeemed men. Whence came they? They came out of great 
tribulation. As a rule, difficulty and trial are the conditions of 
advancement in every department of life.——The work of a teacher 
in its entire compass.—I. To*‘preach Christ. IL. To instruct indi- 
viduals and make disciples. IIl. To strengthen and confirm 
them in the faith. IV. To exhort and comfort them in suf- 
fering.9 
Duty of endurance.—Napoleon said to Lord Whitworth, at the 

time of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, “I will make an 
attack on England!” “ That is your affair, sir,” was the reply. 
“‘T will annihilate you!” roared the consul. ‘Ah, sir! that is 
our affair,” was the calm and noble reply of the representative of 
& great people.—Hxample of endurance.—A mother, with her 
three children, was clinging to the wreck of the steamer Bohemian, - 
when the mother said she must let go, and be drowned. Her 
little girl said, “‘ Hold on a little longer, mother! don’t let go 
now: Jesus walked on the water and saved Peter; and perhaps 
He will save us.” The little girl’s words so strengthened her 
mother, that she held on a few moments more; when a boat was 
sent to them, which took them safely to shore. 

by 


23, 24. ordained,¢ appointed, strictly, to elect or vote 
show of hands. Whether the Apos. appointed elders themselves, 
or confirmed a previous election of these Churches—wh. seems 
more prob.’—is a disputed point. elders, Gk., presbyters,.a 
Jewish title applied to them fr. a similar class of officers in the 
synagogues; called also episcopi, i.e., superintendents, bishops, 
‘‘ their foreign appel., since the Gks. employed it to desig. such 
relations among themselves.”¢ Pisidia (see on xiii. 14). Pam- 
phylia (see on xiii. 13). 

A picture of Apostolic eficiency—tI. They did not suffer them- 
selves to be disconcerted by severe sufferings. II. They carry the 
Word to those who do not know it. III, They nourish the faith 
implanted. IV, They arrange the ordinances of the Church. VY. 
They render an account.—Lisco. 

Hapenses of the Church.—Dr. Adam Clark was preaching toa 
large congregation in Ireland, and after dwelling in glowing 
terms upon the freeness of the Gospel, and telling that the water 
of life could be had “ without money, and without price,” at the 
conclusion of the sermon a person announced that a collection 
would be made to support the Gospel in foreign parts. Thig 
announcement disconcerted the preacher, who afterwards related 
the circumstance to the lady of the house where he was staying 


b 


_ 


. present day. 


meal be A 
Sap. xiv. 25-28.) 4cTs. 


* Very true, Doctor,” replied the hostess: “the water of life is 
free,—‘ without money, and without price ;’ but we must pay for 
the pitchers to carry it in.” 


25, 26. Perga (see on xiii. 13). down, not down the Cestrus, 
but across the plain, ab.16m. Attalia, or Attaleia, a seaport 
now, called Satalia;* founded by Attalus Philadelphus, k. of 
Pergamus, betw. B.c. 159 and 138. sailed .. Antioch, prob. 
disembarking at Seleucia. fr. whence (see vv. 1—3). 

Alissionary enterprises.—I. There is great need in the world of 
missionaries: 1. There was great need of such teachers in the 
days of the early Church; 2. There is much more need in the 
IL. It is the duty of the Church to take up the 
subject of foreign missions, bec.—1. The Church, of all earthly 
things, is the most, and indeed only, capable; 2. The Church 
itself, having received the glad tidings, ought, from gratitude, to 
make them known to others. III. This duty, if rightly performed, 
will surely meet, if not at first, at least in time, with great success. 
IV. It is the Saviour’s command that the Gospel should be 
preached in all lands: “ Go ye into all the world,” etc.» 

The Christian missionary.—The immediate influence of the 
labours ef a missionary will, in all probability, be much less than 
he anticipates; he will perhaps go down to the grave as one dis- 
appointed of his hope. But, like Abraham, he must, against 
hope, believe in hope. 
itself forth on all sides. He has excited a spark, which will raise 
a flame through a kingdom. He thinks he has done little; but 
he has, in fact, effected that which calculation cannot follow. We 
can scarcely entertain too contracted an expectation of the im- 
mediate effect of his labours, and scarcely too exalted an idea of 
their ultimate efficacy. The flame once excited, shall spread from 
breast to breast, from family to family, from village to village, 
from region to region ; in time, from kingdoms to empires; and, 
at length, from empires to continents. But that flame must first 
be lighted from the fire that burns on the altar of God. How 
will the faithful missionary rejoice before the Judge of quick and 
dead, when he shall meet, at the right hand of Christ, not a 
straggling individual or two, whom he was the means of persuad- 
ing, in the days of his flesh, to turn to God; but, perhaps, a 
nation of converts to whom his self-denial, and, at the time, un- 
promising labour, had been the original means of bringing 
salvation !¢ 


27, 28. opened . . door,* fig. ref. to fact that the Gentiles 
now had access to the Gospel. long time, time not certain. 


(The foll. are approximate dates: Visit to Jerus. to relieve the |G 


famine, a.p. 45; Antioch, a.p. 46 and 47; Ist missy. journey, A.D. 
48: return to Antioch, a.p. 49, where P. remained till his attend- 
ance at the Council of Jerusalem, wh, is usually dated a.p. 50.) 
Success of the Gospel, a ground fur joy.—I. The interest which 
the primitive Church took in the Word of God: 1. The people 
expressed no reluctance at parting with Paul and Barnabas; 2. 
Nor did the Apostles manifest any backwardness to undertake 
this dangerous enterprise. II. The instruction to be derived from 
thie conduct: 1. That the Word of God is confessedly the greatest 
of all concerns; 2. That it is an object for which we all, according 
to our ability, should labour: 3. That its success should be to us 


He has planted a seed, which will push} oy 
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A.D. 47, 
Ps. Epiata 
Hacket. 


Perga, 
Attalia, 
Antioch 

a “ Beautifully 
sit. round a small 
harbour, the 
streets appearing 
rise behind 


theatre, . . 
a double wall 
and a series of 
&quare towers on 
the level summit 
of the hill.”"— 
Adm, Beaufort. 

“ The Church 
was an organised 
society or bro 
therhood, en- 
dowed with 
great and glo- 
rious privileges, 
and consisting 
of duly baptised 
ristians and 
auly ordained 
ministers,”— 
Bingham. > 
6 7. Newsome, 

¢ Prof. Farish, 
“Naturalists tell 
us, that, if the 
loadstone be 
rubbed with 
garlic, it loseth 
its virtue. When 
the name of the 
minister is con- 
temptible, his 
doctrine will be 
the less accept- 
able.”—Swinnock, 


they an- 
nounce the 
faith of the 
entiles 

a1 Co. tvi. 95 
2 Oo. ii. 12; Col 
iv. 3. 


b 
Howson. 
“Sight 1s love’s 
sense, not faith’s 
sense. Awures be 
fores; the cara 
are the doors of 
faith. As preach- 
ing is the door 
of the Word, a¢ 


Conybeare and — 
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AD. 47. 
hearing is the 
door of faith. 
Faith disdains 
conference with 
Treason ; much 
less endures it 
to consult with 
sense.” —Dr. 
Clerke. 
¢ Rev. C. Simeon. 


“The Rev. David 
Stoner, from the 
time he com- 
menced preach- 
ing to his death, 
a period of nearly 
fourteen. years, 
preached four 
thousand and 
forty-three 
times,"=<»John 
Bate. 


AD, 48. 


the Council 
at Jerusalem 


the cause 
of it 


@ Wordsworth, 


R | selves to go to the West Indies, 


, = uy = Per ee 
at 


iCap. xv.1,2 
——_—_———_—_————— LL 
a souree of the sublimest joy. Improvement :—In a way of—(1) 
Inquiry, (2) Information, (3) Excitement.¢ are : 
A missionary meeting.—At a missionary meeting in London, in 
May, 1831, James Montgomery, Esq., of Sheffield, stated, that 
nearly one hundred years ago the first missionary fund wag 
formed among the Moravians, or United Brethren. Its amount 
was indeed small; for when the first two persons offered them 
their patron went with them 
and when they had come to the 
verge he comforted their minds, knelt down with them and com- 
mended them to God, and to the Word of His grace. When they 
rose, he said, ‘‘ Brethren, how much money have you?” _They 
lopencd their purses, and showed three dollars (thirteen shiltings 
and sixpence, if they were Spanish; or, if they were German, 
only ten shillings and sixpence). He gave them two ducats, 
eighteen shillings, more: so that with about thirty shillings these 
men went forth to preach the Gospel. Such was then the amount 
of the missionary funds of these good people. The thirty shillings 
thus lent to the Lord, and vested in His service at St. Thomas’s, 
have been so accumulated by providential circumstances, that now 
the missionary station there not only supports its own expenses, 
but bas at times realised as much as £300 surplus funds. 


ACTS. 


oe 


through the forest of Lusatia, 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1, 2. certain men, Pharisees who had embraced the Gospel* 
(see v. 5). came, pretending prob. that they were sent by Apos. 
ye .. saved,” it was making this rite necessary to salvation that 
constituted the gravity of the error. dissension, etc., did not 
silence them with any assumption of Aposl. authority. they, 


Jo. vii 22; Ro.|the Ch. at Antioch. certain ..them,¢ chosen fr. both sides. 


¢ Ga. il. 1—5. 


“From the very 
first the Church's 
doctrine was as- 
Bailed by her 
own people. — 
Quesnel. 


“Heresies occa- 
sion true doc- 
trine tobe more 


diligently — dis- 
cussed.” — P 
Martyr. 

¢ Dr. Thomas, 


Apostles .. elders, not Apos. alone. 
The dispute at Antioch.—I. Its character—representative. It 


i" 11,| was between—1. The ritualistic and spiritual; 2. The traditional 


ceive this communication.4¢ 

Disputes among Christians.—A gentleman who was in company 
with the late Mr. John Newton of London, lamented the violent 
disputes that often take place among Christians respecting the 
non-essentials of Christianity, and particularly Church govern- 
ment. ‘ Many,” he said, “ seem to give their chief attention to 
such topics, and take more pleasure in talking on these disputable 
points, than on spiritual religion, the love of Christ, and the 
privileges of His people.” ‘‘Sir,’? said the venerable old man, 
“ did you ever see a whale ship? Iam told that when the fish is 
struck with the harpoon, and feels the smart of the wound, it 
sometimes makes for the boat, and would probably dash it te 

jieces. To prevent this, they throw a cask overboard ; and when 
it is staved to pieces, they throw over another. Now, air,” added 


Cap. xv. 3—6.] i, 


 @ totally unsatisfied heart and soul. There are thousands of per- | 


Jewish prejudices were well known. ye know, etc., ref. to con- 
version of Cornelius. giving..us, copiously, miraculously, re 


Acts. 


Mr. Newton, “ Chureh government is the tub which Satan has 
thrown over to the people of whom you speak.” 


3—5. brought..way, accom. part of the distance; and 
prob. furnished with supphes for the journey. Phenice (see on| 
xi. 9), they prob. trav. 8. along the coast to Ptolemais,¢ and then 
across plain of Esdraelon into Samaria. declaring, as the 
went along. joy .. brethren, who eomposed the Chs. they 
visited on the way. received, Gk., cordially received, wel- 
eomed.¢ Pharisees,¢ not unnatnral for them to take this posi- 
tion. them, Gentile converts who had first been poselytes to 
Judaism. , | 

A missionary report.—I. Our Lord’s Apostles were itinerant 
preachers: 1. Their commission; 2. The nature of their work, 
rendered itineraney absolutely necessary. II. On their way from 
place to place, the Churches helped them. They were helped—1. | 
With money; 2. By the cheering company of pious persons; 3. 
By the prayers of the people.¢ 

Legal Christians.—Thousands and tens of thousands of Chris- 


tians yet live in the dreary shadow of legalism. God is only law- cab 


giver and judge to them, And their experience is limited, first, 
to self-condemnation and suffering, then to violent endeavours of 
the spirit, or of the body, or of both, to throw off this suffering, 
with results sometimes of exhaustion, and sometimes of unnatural 
peace, and then to reaction into moral indifference, arising from | 


sons who think that they are Christians because they are endea-| 
vouring to live aright; but they are Christians because they are! 
endeavouring to live aright no more than a person is at home 
because he is trying to go there, though he ve not know the! 
way. A child that has lost its father’s house, and that is striving | 
to find it, is not at home, but is a wanderer; and the person that | 
is simply eudeavouring to live aright, and nothing more, and that, 


when he measures his life by the law of God, as interpreted to! 7) 


him through his own conscience, is conscious of daily breaking | 
that law in every direction, is no more a Christian than a wan- 
derer is a child at home, For a Christian is one that has found 
his way home, and to the Fatherhood of God, and not one that is 
merely seeking to do his duty. A Christian is a child under the 
parental roof, saying, “‘ Abba, Father.” 4 


6—9. together, this assembly, oft. termed the first Christian 


were present to ask advice. The meeting was composed of 
others (v. 23) besides Apos., etc., who are named on ace. of rank. 
disputing, examining, and reasoning. Peter, whose former 


evidently with similar results. difference,’ nothing by wh. we; 
may learn that we should make any distinction. faith,? ving 
faith alone: without the necessity of any previous rite. 

God purifies the heart through faith.—I. The heart of man must | 


be purified. IL. This purification takes place through faith. 


Almighty God alone.e—How the Christian fights the battles of the 
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AD. 48. 


on the way 
totheOowanil 


ey preach 
@ Ac, xxi. 7, 
6 Ac. viii. 5; xi 
19, 


e“ A public ané 
official —recep- 
tion.”"—Alford, 
d Ga. ii. 14, 


“Hence we in- 
fer, that all tha 
godly were on 
their side. and 
that their deter- 
Mination was .0 
make common 
cause with the 
Apostles.”— 
vim. 


¢ Anon. 


“ God hath writ- 
ten a Law and a 
Gospel: the Law 
to humble us, and 
the Gospel tu 
comfort us; the 
Law to cast us 
down, and the 
Gospel to raise 
us up; the Law 
to convince us of 


| our misery, and 


the Gospel to 
convince us of 


sin, and the Gos- 


pel to discover 
grace 


and 
Christ."—J. dfa- 


sn. 
tH. W. Beecher. 


the Council: 
Council, was rather a Ch. meeting at wh. delegates fr. a sister Ch. meee og 


a Hacket, Green. 

b Ac, xi. 12—14. 

c Ac. x. 15, 43. 

a1 00. 1.2; He 
e. 


14; 1 Pe i 


“T have often 
thought that the 
chief occasiona 
of men's rg 

A : . * ing so muc 
III. .Suen purification of the heart through faith is the work of} on 


were, either 


opinions 


II. | their not under- 


Lord.—I. Bravely, in order that he may preserve his crown. II. 
Fraternally, in order that love may not grow cold. III. Mumbly, 


standing 


each 
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AD. 43, 


other, or else, 
that, instead of 


ingenuously 
searching after 
«ruth, they have 
made it their 
business to find 
out arguments 
for the proof of 
what they have 
once asserted.” 
Bp. Butler. 


& Langbein. 
93. S. Times. 


* When a breeze 
blows on a bed 
of growing wil- 
lows. all heads 
beni gracefully ; 
not one resists. 
But it costs the 
willows nothing 
to yield; and 
when the wind 
changes you may 
see them all 
pointing the 
other way. Be- 
hold the picture 
of smooth, hol- 
low, unreal 
faith !"—<Arnot, 


6 Ro. iii. 24; Ga. 
fii, 11; Ro. v. 20, 
21; Ep. ii. 8; Tit. 
fii, 4, 5, 

“God is tempted 
when we expect 
is grace to bi2ss 
us in thoseinven- 
tions of  will- 
wship, where 
Hea pever en- 
gaged Himself 
to be present 
with His I[loly 
Spirit.” — Bp. 
Hoecket. 


*Tho Jewish 
ordinances were 
nothing else 
than the open 
exposure of 
man's misery.”— 
Beza. 


oJ. Parsons, 


i}... neck (i. 79], fig. to denote bondage, servitude, ete. 


ACTS. (Cap. xv. 10-12, 


OL 
in order that the Scripture may exercise the office of umpire.— 


Ahfreld. 

Simple reliance on Christ.—This is one of the easiest,-and yet 
one of the hardest acts to perform. Easy, when the soul feels ita 
lost condition, and realises that Christ alone can save. Hard, 
when there lingers in the heart the impression that the person can 
do something to merit that Divine grace which saves. The follow- 
ing glance at the inner life of a young lady recently brought to 
rejoice in Christ may help others. She says: “I have always 
had the greatest respect for religion, and loved to attend the 
meetings when it was possible. I do not know when it first 
entered my heart to wish that I was a Christian. I have seen a 
great many beautiful Christian characters: the more I have seen 
of them, the more I have wanted to be like them. A mother, an 
uncle, and a dear sister, whose lights have burned brightly with- 
out a flicker, and who have often talked to me on the subject of 
religion, have been constant arguments to me in favour of reli- 
gion. From time to time the thought has come to me, ‘ If I were 
only a Christian!’ How to become one I did not understand. 
The thought troubled me much, and I nearly gave up in despair. 
On Monday night I came to the rc and from a few words 
spoken by our dear pastor, I knew I had a mistaken idea about 
religion. A few kind words from a Christian lady encouraged me 
to go forward and seek the prayers of God’s people. I went a 
poor sinner, without any hope. I went again the following even- 
ing, determined to give up my heart to Christ. 
prayed Jesus to receive me and forgive my sins. 
ing I felt I had been relieved of a great burden. It was then I 
felt I had been accepted. It seems so strange to me—strange 
that I have only just found Christ, when He has been ready to 
receive me so long.” 


10—12. tempt .. God, try His power and patience. yoke 
Here the 
yoke=the whole ceremonial law. able .. bear, i.e., to per- 
fectly observe. But we, Jews who have renounced that Law. 
grace,’ and grace alone. even.. they, who being Gentiles 
never observed that Law. [This speech in the council the last act 
of Peter recorded by Lu.) silence, there had been speaking 
(v.7). gave .. Paul, the words of Peter disposed them to listen. 
miracles .. Gentiles, by wh. mirs. God had plainly approved 
their course. 

Method of salvation.—Let us regard the words of our text as— 
I, Containing an anticipation of a valuable blessing. It antici- 
pates the blessing of salvation. II. A statement of the method by 
which this blessing is to be secured,—* We believe,” ete. III, An 
assertion of the extent to which the blessing shall be carried: 1. 
The salvation which is “through the grace of the Lord Jesua 
Christ,” is available wherever the sovereignty of God applies it; 
2. This salvation binds all who receive it in one family of perfect 
union.¢ 

A share in the concern.—One evening, as a little sweep was - 
running along the street, a big sweep met him, and shouted 
* Halloo, Jack, where are you going in such a hurry ?” Little 
Jack said, “ Don’t bother me now; I am going to the missionary 
meeting. I’ve got a share in the concern, and I want to go and 
see how things go on.” This little sweep was in a Sabbath-school, 


The next morn- 


I went home and ~ 


Oap. xv. 13-17.) 
and was a subscriber to the missionary society; hence he said he 
had a@ snare in the concern. 
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18, 14. James (see xii. 17), the pastor of the Church at Jerus. | James gives 


He now sums up the whole argument. Simeon,? i.e., Simon 
Peter; J. uses his orig. Heb. name, perh. with a purpose. visit, 
a Hebraism=graciously dealt with. for ..mame,¢ to show forth 
His honour, ete. 


his opinion 

@ “His decisioy 
would come with 
especial weigh 
inasmuch as, o 


The speech of James.—I. He accepts the position of Peter, that a N. T. writers, 


“God at first did visit,” ete. Il. He supports it by a prophetic ro = 


representa 
trictest ad- 


quotation. This points to—l. A great restoration among the'herence to, and 
Jewish people; 2. A restoration that would lead the Gentiles to|the loftiest ap- 


seek after the Lord; 3. A restoration effected by God, 
the end from the beginning. Ill. He pronounces his judgment 
and gives them his advice.¢ ‘ 


who sees preciation 


of, 
the pure stand- 
ard of legal 


morality.” — Ab 


The Gospel to save humanity—Many men seem to think that|ré 


the Gospel is sent into this world as a life-boat, to pick off from | 2 Pe. 
the foundering wreck as many of the great population as they a. 


11>1Pe, 
9, 10, ; 


possibly can, and let the rest go down. Thousands of Churches| ¢1s. xliii 21: Ac, 
and societies proceed upon the philosophy that there is no use of | *"+ 4 


attempting to save the race. But Christianity 


is not a mere|@ Dr. Thomas, 


wrecker’s boat. In saving men, we ought to do it with the feeling | ¢ 4. W. Beecher. 


that we are aiming towards the 
tion of mankind. I do not believe the world is to be burned up, 
and so purified; I do not believe the earth is to undergo a sudden 


consummation—the salva- |“ Where there is 


any serious and 
sober resolution 
against sin, and 


transformation; that there is to be an immediate change in the| reai motion to- 
me or in human society. I believe the world will come to its| wards God, there 


state as my tulips will come to blossom next spring. They 


is the blessing of 
heaven in it:.He 


are in the winter now, but they are in the bulb, and will come} that planted it 
forth. And the world is coming to blossom yet. Not in my day, | will also water it, 


and not in your day, but ere long, in ages to come. 
great many years to bring an orchard into full fruitfulness, but as 
at last the trees come to maturity and 
by-and-by men will in to be fruitful unto God, and the 
whole globe will be a great tree of the Lord, filled with Divine 
fruit on every side and on every branch.¢ 


15—17. agree.. 
as... written,* one is quoted as another example (fr. the LXX). 


build again, restore. tabernacle, house, family. fallen, into 
obscurity. set..up, in the person and kingdom of Christ. 


As it takes q| 904 make it to 


bud and blossom, 
and bring forth 


begin to bear fruit, so|fruit” —Josn 


phets, what P. had said was Scriptural.| 4 am. ty 11, 12. 


6 Cf. Jo, xil, 15. 


“The great doc. 
trine which we 


residue, remnant, remainder; i.e., all outside the Jewish Ch.|jearn from the 


upon .. called, 
covenanted mercy of God. 


who sincerely invoke the name, and seek the| uninspired writ- 
who .. things, both raises up the | ipé*isthis—that 


all other 


seed of David as Messiah, and invites all to share in the fruit of| \stories whieh 


His office and reign. 
Afterward will I return.—In this is eontained—I. The fall of 
the Jewish Church, and the abolition of the Temple service; II. 


The promise that God will build a new Church on its foundation, | Goa 


antiquity has left 
us, we only see 
the record of 
men’s actions; 
nowhere 


- and assemble to it all the Gentiles; and—III. That this Church | #ppears,andmen 


was to receive salvation only by the name of the Lord, which was 
to be named upon it; é.e., that it would believe on Him.¢ 

The Gospel is not gloomy.—The Gospel gloomy! It is an 
anthem from the harps of heaven, the music of the River of Life 
washing its shores on high and pouring in cascades upon the 
earth. Not so cheerful was the sing of the morning stars, nor 
the shout of the sons of God so joyful. Gushing from the foun- 


| actors ; 
| these sacred re- 
citals, Goa atone 
performs every- 
thing. 
ought to teach us ~ 
how to read 
productions @ 


the sole 
but, in 


are 


suis 
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men, and to sup- 
ply by faith what 
they have omit- 
ted." — dfassillon, 


c¢ Anon. 
a Dr. Hoge. 


“The main ob- 
qeceot the Gospel 
to. establish 
these two prin- 
ciples, the cor- 
ruption of nature, 
and redemption 
by Jesus Christ,” 
—Pascal, 


a Ro, xiv. 15 7; 
1 Oo. vili. 10 #7. 


6 Le. xvii. 13,14; 
De. xii. 16, 23. 


Strangle, to draw 
tight the throat 
60 as to prevent 


breathing, and 
kill. Old Fr. 
estrangler ; L. 


strangulo - atum; 
Gk. stranggalao- 
strangyo, to draw 


tight. 
Powe 
which 


“In my 
pcmnen, 

ever do and 
ever shall submit 
to better, the 
readiest way to 
reconcile con- 
tingence and 
viberty with the 
decrees and pre- 
science of God, 
and most remote 
from the alterca- 
tton of these 
times, is to sub- 


~ ject future con- 


iingents tu the 
aspect of God, 
according to that 
presentiality that 
they have in 
eternity.” Abp, 
Bramhall, 

¢ Gerok. 

d Beattie 


“ Grace is to the 
body what good 
sense 1s to the 
mind."-La Roche 
foucauld. 


ACTS. Oap. xv. 18—21, — 
tains of eternal harmony, it was first heard on earth in a low tone 
of solemn gladness, uttered in Eden, by the Lord God Himself. 
This gave the key-note of the Gospel song. Patriarchs caught it 
up, and taught it to the generations following. It breathed from 
the harp of the Psalmists, and rang like a clarion from tower and 
mountain-top, as prophets proclaimed the year of jubilee. Fresh 
notes from heaven have enriched the harmony, as the Lord of 
hosts and His angels haye revealed new proinises, and called on 
the suffering, children of Zion to be joyful in their King. From 
bondage and exile, from dens and caves, from bloody fields and 
fiery stakes and peaceful deathbeds have they answered, in toneg 
which have cheered the disconsolate, and made oppressors shake 
upon their thrones; while sun and moon, and all the stars of 
light, stormy wind fulfilling His word, the roaring sea and the 
fulness thereof, mountains and hills, fruitful fields and all the 
trees of the wood have rejoiced before the Lord, and the coming 
of His Anointed, for the redemption of His people, and the glory 
of His holy name.4¢ 


18—21. known .. world, both what He would do, and wher 
and how He wonld act. sentence, judgment, decision. trouble 
.. them, by imposing Jewish ceremonies. abstain .. idols, 
flesh of victims sometimes given to the poor. The use of such 
flesh was regarded as countenancing idolatry. fornication, 
licentiousness in the widest sense of term. strangled, Jews not 
allowed to eat flesh of animals so killed, bec. it contained blood. 
blood, wh. the heathen drank at idolatrous feasts, and mingled with 
their food. For, etc., hence reason for these restrictions. Jewish 
believers being sensitive on these points, heathen con verts must 
yield some things, as Jewish have yielded others. 

The ecclesiastical assembly at Jerusalem, a model for all times.— 
I, Its occasion—a life question of the Church : 1. A question not of 
faith, for concerning that there was no dispute, and con cerning that 
no assembly can finally decide ; but—2. A question of life, of the 
practical application of the incontestable truths of faith to eccle- 
siastical ordinance and Christian practice. II. Its spirit—truly 
evangelical: 1, A spirit of truth depending on the Word of God 
and Christian experience; 2. A spirit of love, seeking not its own, 
but the good of the whole, III. Its result—a blessing for the 
Church: 1. A progress by the decisive victory over antiquated 
external ordinances; 2. But on the ground of steadfast Christian 
faith and love.¢ 

Morality of the Gospel.—There is not a book on earth go favour- 
able to all the kind, and all the sublime affections, or so unfriendly 
to hatred and persecution—to tyranny, injustice, and every sort of 
malevolence as the Gosren. It breathes nothing throughout but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. Such of the doctrines of the 
Gospel as are level to human capacity appear to be agreeable to 
the purest truth and the soundest morality.t—Hvidences of the 
Gospel.—The evidence which the Lord Jesus Christ proposed as 
proof of the Divinity of the Gospel system was its practical effect — 
upon individuals who receive and obey the truth. “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” If a sick man calls a physician, who prescribes a certain 
medicine, which, by his receiving it according to the directio: 
cures him, he then knows both the efficacy of the medicine an 
the skill of the physician. Experience is evidence to the saints 


J 


«Cap. xv 22-26.) 


ali > lol aig an ees Se, Te 
- ‘ - . 


ACTS. 


of the Divinity of the system. And its effects, in restoring the 
soul to moral health, is evidence to the world of the Divine efficacy 
and power of itsdoctrines. “ By their fruits ye shall know them."e 


22, 23. [vv. 22—29 are sometimes called the Apostolic Pre- 
cepts, a8 @ parallel to the Noachic Precepts of Ge. ix. 4—6.] 
pleased it, met the approval of. Avostles .. church, the 
Apostles and elders did not assume an exclusive authority in 
these matters. chosen, men who would faithfully represent the 
views of the rest. Judas, of whom nothing more is known. 
S:las, prob. his Jewish name; called Silvanus (perh. his Gentile 
Aume) in Epistles. Companion of Paul on second missy. tour 
jv. 40). greeting, save one piace* where a Rom. uses it, this 
word occurs only here and in Ep. of James.¢ Prob. James, as 
pastor of Church, drew up this letter. 

Select men from the midst.—This selection of ambassadors from 
the Church of Jerusalem was expedient both for the Churches 
and for Paul and Barnabas themselves. I. The Churches thus 
received the conviction that their ambassadors did not, as it often 
happens, insensibly, and without intending it, give their meaning 
as that of the assembly. And—lII. On the other hand, Paul and 
Barnabas could wish for nothing more than to have the lawfulness 
and unblameableness of their Apostolic office confirmed by the 
Church at Jerasalem.¢ 

National salutations.—As every nation has its own coins, so 
also its peculiar forms of s. In the E. the sign is peace or repose 
(Heb. shalom ; Ar. salam), wh. words with Orientals include every 
species of happiness. The Gk. feared nothing but repose, hence 
his s. was “ act successfully,” and as he delighted in pleasure, he 
wished it to his friends, saying, “ Flesh, rejoice!”” The Rom. 
set less value on pleasure, and was more interested in strength, as 
the basis of character; hence his Quomodo vales !=lit. ‘‘ How is 

our strength?” and Vale et salve |=“ Be strong and healthy.” 

e Ital. have three modes of s. for the day. Morning s., Dio vi 
dia et buono giorno=“ God give you a good morrow.” Noons., 
Dio vi dia salute=“ God give you health.” Even s., Buona sera 
=‘ Good even.” They often say, Mi accomando=“ I commend 
me to you.” Aft. two or three hrs. of night are gone, they say, 
Dio vi dia la buona notte“ God give you goodness of the night.” 
The character of the French is remarkably ill. by their s. Com- 
ment vous portez-vous ?=“' How do you carry yourself?” The s, 
of the German, who is more introspective, is Wie befinden sic 
sich =“ How do you find yourself?”” The practical Englishman 
says, “ How do you do ?””=How go youraffairs? and his go-ahead 
sousin Jonathan says, ‘‘ How do you get along?” to which the 
reply may be, “Straight ahead.” The Dutchman says, Hoe 
vaert mynheer 2=*‘ How travels my lord?” wh. s. at once pre- 


- gents to our imagination a big Dutchman, well fed and well clad, 


travelling at his ease in a gandy treeshuyt on one of his superb 
eanals, and hailing a passing friend to inquire if he also travels 
as conveniently.¢ ‘ 


24—36. from us (v.11). words, with words merely as op- 
sed to sound doctrine we gave, etc., an all. prob. to what 
ad been their pretence. being.. accord, see Gk., having be- 
geome unanimous. men.. lives,’ and who on that acc. should 


be the more dear 


148 


AD, 48, 
eJ. B. Walker. 


the decision 
of the 
Council 


a Ac. xxiii. 26, 
bJaiL 


Greet, lit. to ge 
to meet; to salute, 
A.-S. gretan, ta 
goto meet; Du. 
groeten; Ger, 
griissen, to salute. 


“In the decree 
rere join the 
elders and 
brethren with 
them. So doth 
Paul join one or 
other with him 
in no less than 
eight of his 
Epistles; and, in 
both cases, the 
meaning plainly 
is, not to allow 
them equal 
ei but 
merely to express 
their concur- 
Tence.”"—Abg, 
Secker. 


¢ Williger. 
d Percy Anec. 


“True politeness 
is perfect ease 
and freedom, It 
simply consists 
in treating others 
just as you love 
to be treated 
yourself.” — 
Chesterfield. 


“Politeness has 
been wel. defined 
a3 benevolence 
in small things.” 
—Lord Macaulay, 


“There are not 
unfrequently 
substantial rea- 
sons underneath 
for customs that 
appear to us 
absurd.” —d, 
Bronth. 


a letter is 
written 


a Stier, 


6 Ac. ix. 24; xifi 
50; xiv. 5, 12% 


AD. 48. 
“I think it 1s 
very remarkabie 
that there was 


many 
heretics, who dis- 
agreed with the 
Apostolical 
Church and in- 
troduced several 
wild and absurd 
notions into the 
doctrine of 
Christianity. 
They durst not 
stake their pre- 
sent and future 
happiness on 
their own chi- 
merical opera- 
tions; and did 
not only shun 
persecution, but 
affirmed that it 
was unnecessary 
for their follow- 
ers to bear their 
celigion through 
such flery trials,” 
—Adiison, 

e Dr. Thomas, 


Judas and 
Silas sent 
with the 
letter 
@ Jo. xvi. 18; Ro, 
15; Mal. ii. 7. 
Farewell, may 
ma fare well, 


“Let very few 
things be defin- 
ed, bec. very few 
things are neces- 
Bary.”"—King 
James I. 


*“ Some sins were 
unknown to the 
heathen—(not re- 
garded as sins) 
—as revenge, 
ambition, forni- 
cation.” —Farin- 
don, 


6 J. Dewse. 
c Sir A Davy. 


they arrive 
in hating 


. eee 


(Cap. xv. 27-34 


The letter from the Church of Jerusalem to that at Antioch..— 
Look ai this letter as—I. A homage to the right of private judg. 
ment. The questions at issue were vital to every individual man, 
and to every man appeal is made. II. A condemnation of eccle- 
siastical decrees. III. A charter of the Church’s liberties. With 
this letter issuing from the great Council of the Mother-Church at 
Jerusalem, the result of Apostolic deliberation and heavenly 
guidance, we claim a liberty from the reign of Ritualism.¢ 

False zeal.—A false zeal in religion is always, in some respect 
or other, a misdirected zeal, or a zeal not according to knowledge 
—a_zeal seeking some false end, or, while proposing to itself a 
good end, seeking its promotion in some unauthorised way. Jehu 


‘had a good zeal, which he called zeal for the Lord of Hosts. His 


fault was, not that he was too zealous, but that his zeal was 
really directed to his own advancement. The Jews, in the days 
of Christ, had a zeal for God, but it was so misdirected as to fire 
them with a frenzy to destroy the Son of God and extinguish the 
Light of the World. There are countless forms of false zeal now 
at work; but in all cases they sin not by excess, but by misdirec- 
tion. Some are flaming with a zeal to spread some of the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, and to carry men away from its great 
and cardinal truths. Some are equally zealous to build up a sect 
or a party on other foundations than those which God has laid in 
Zion; and that which taints their zeal is the purpose to which 
they employ it, and not any excessive fervour of their zeal 
itself.—Dr. Bonar. : 


27—29. tell. . things, f.e., the same as they had written. 
good ..Ghost,* by whose teachings we act. ‘and. . us, as 
willing to act as the teachers. necessary, needful in order ta 
preserve the peace of the Ch. abstain, ete. (v. 20). fare.. 
well, lit. be ye strong; or be ye in health. 

The letter from Jerusalem to the Church among the Gentiles.— 
I. A model of brotherly love and Divine wisdom. IL. A pattern 
for the Church of the present day. JIL A great standing 
deliverance from all ceremonial and Ritualistie observances. IV. 
Improvement: (1) Be not narrow-minded; (2) Trust in the blood 
of Christ, and rely not on your observance of mere ceremonies.? 

Influence of religion.—Religion, whether natural or revealed, 
has always the came beneficial influence on the mind. In youth, 
in healtk, and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude, and 
sublime jove, and purifies at the same time that which it exalts; 
but it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its effects are 
most truly and beneficially felt; when submission in faith, ani 
humble trust in the Divine will, from duties become pleasures, 
undecaying sources of consolation ; then it creates powers which 
were believed to be extinct, and gives a freshness to the mind 
which was supposed to have passed away for ever, but which is 
now renovated as an immortal hope. Its influence outlives all 
earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger as the organs decay 
and the frame dissolves; it appears, as that evening star of light, 
in the horizon of life, which we are sure is to become, in another 
season, @ morning star, and it throws its radiance through the 
gloom and shadow of death.¢ 


80—82. dismissed, with prayer, brotherly words of parting, 
etc. multitude, of believers, and perh. others, consolation, 


ae eee wee 


Uap. xv. 33—38,] 

SS Se ee 
minds comforted by hope of end of dispute furnished by the 
~cene confirmed, instructing, and so establishing them mn the 


The Gospel of the free grace of God.--This is a comforting 
epistle for all consciences distressed by the Law. The blessed 
course of the messengers of peace—I. They bring peace to 
troubled hearts; II. They unite in peace-believing souls; III. 


_ They return home in peace to the mother Church, the heavenly 
_ Jerusalem.> 
Examples of Bible study.— The Emperor Theodosius wrote out 
tho Old and New Testaments with his own hand, and read some part 
of them every day. Theodosius the Second dedicated a great 
part of the night to the study of the Scriptures. George, Prince 
of Transylvania, read over the Bible twenty-seven times. 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon, read the Scriptures over, together 
with a large commentary, fourteen times. 


83-35. tarried..space, see Gk., continued there some 
‘ime. peace, parting salutation. from .. Apostles, i.e. to 
Jerus. abide .. still, hence he returned (v. 40) after conveying 
to Jerus. the results of his mission. teaching .. preaching, 
** teaching, to those who had received the Word; preaching to 

_ those who had not.’* [This was the interval betw. the return 
to Antioch (v. 80) and the departure on the next missy. tour 
(v. 40)).® 

The Holy Spirit tn preaching.—In a maint sermon b 
Mattleew Wilkes, I hand ste he said Pkg sewer were like 
pens- -some of them were common goose-quills, writing very 
heav ly and often requiring nibbing; others, he said—the college 
men —were like the steel pens, and while they could make good 
fine up-stokes, they could not make such heavy down-strokes as 
som, of the quills could; but, he said, neither the one pen nor 
the other could do anything without ink ; and, therefore, he said, 
our ministers want more ink. The ink is the Holy Spirit— 
“ written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.” 
And so, Mr. Wilkes suggested that people, instead of finding fault 

. with the minister, would do well to pray, ‘‘ Lord, give him more 
ink—give him more ink!” There was much in that prayer, for 
we need often to be dipped in that ink, or else we cannot make a 
mark on your hearts.¢ 


36—88. and .. after, prob. ashort time. Perh. during this 
time took place Peter’s visit.c see. . do, ref. to ecclesiastical 
acd spiritual things. determined, “had a mind.” take.. 
John, his nephew.’ thought, deemed it just. departed,° 
this the reason of Paul’s view. Mk. not quite reliable. Yet he 
afterwards became the companion of Paul.4 : 

‘The quarrel of Barnabas and Paul.—This Apostolic quarrel 
shows that—I. Probability is no certain guide for us in judging 
the future. MM. Little things are often more trying to the temper 
than great. III. Christianity allows scope for discretionary 
action. 1V. The best of-men are not absolutely infallible. V. 
Under the gracious rule of Heaven evil is made subservient to 
the progress of good. VI. Earnest work 
our tempers. 
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Powerful preaching.—Jonah was but one man, and he preached | 


but one sermon, and it was but a short sermon either, as touch- 
VoL, It. K 


will inevitably rectify | 


145 


A.D, 48 


a1 Oo, xiv. 8- 
Ac, xiv. 12. 


“If so short a 
letter from the 
Apostles caused 
60 much joy and 
consolatiun, 
whatought weto 
expect from the 
whole volume of 
Scripture, it 
being nothing 
else than a mes: 
sage from God 
to man ?”—Ques« 
nel, 


6 Gorok, 


Paul and 
Barnabas in 
tioch 


a Alford. 
6 Hacket. 


“We, the min's- 
ters of the Chris- 
tian Church, do 
prophecy, as it 
were, the mean- 
ing of ancient 
prophecies; nor 
make any new, 
but interpret tho 
old well; take 
off the veil of 
Moses’ face, find 
Christ and the 
mysteries of the 
Gospel under the 
types of the Law. 
nd he is the 
best prophet now 
that can do this _ 
best.” — Bishop 


Paul’s 
second mis- 
sionary 
journey 
dispute 
about Mark 


Ti. iv. 11; Phil. 


24, 

c Ac. xiii. 18. 

d Co. iv. 103.4 
Ti tv. Ls 

“JT believe Satan 
prevails as mach 


against the causa 
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A.D. 53. ing the number of words, and yet he turned the whole city, great 
ef Christ by and small, rich and poor, king and all. We be many preachers 


here in England, and we preach many long sermons, and yet the 
people will ra repent orconvert. This was the fruit, the effect, 
and the good that the sermon did, that the whole city, at his 
preaching, converted and amended their evil living, and did pe- 
nance in sackcloth. And yet here in this sermon of Jonah ‘is no 
great curiousness, no great affectation of words, nor of painted 
eloquence ; it was none other but “ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed!” It was no more, It was no great curious 
sermon, but this was a nipping sermon, a pinching sermon, a biting 
sermon ; it had a full bite; it was a rough sermon, and a sharp, 
biting sermon. Do you not marvel that these Ninevites did not 
cast Jonah into prison? They did not revile or rebuke him; but 
God gave them the grace to hear him, and to convert and amend 
at his preaching. A strange matter, so noblea city to give place 
to one man’s sermon.—Latimer. 


‘euading mi- 
isters to sit still, 
or merely to go 
on in the beaten 
ground, without 
attempting any- 


e Dr. Thomas. 
“A godly per- 
son, greatly de- 
firing to see a 
certain preacher, 
saw ina dream a 
pillar of fire with 
this inscription, 
‘Such is —'” 


Paul and 39—41. contention, argument. asunder, not severance 
Beene bes of friendship, but divergence of path in missy. labour. Barna- 
separate 


bas .. Cyprus, last notice of B. in Acts. The first notice also 
was in connection with Cyprus, his native country.» departed, 
went forth as a missy. recommended, “ in commending P., B. is 
tacitly condemned.” went.. Cilicia, district betw. Antioch 
and E. limit of first journey. confirming, establishing them in 
the faith.¢ 

Paul and Barnabas ; their contention and separation.—I. The 
Apostles were not going forth as the delegates of a supreme, cen- 
tral, legislative assembly: 1. There was union between the 
Churches, but that was purely spiritual; 2. The visit was per- 
fectly natural; 3. A second visit of the Apostles was calculated to 
show ‘that they were not ashamed of their principles, nor afraid 
of their opponents. II. Stability of character was necessary to 
usefulness in sucha mission: 1. Friendship is no reason in itself 
why a man should be promoted to office; 2. Fickle men are not to 
be trusted in the service of truth, when there is difficulty in the 
way. III. Differences in opinion should not lead to the abandon- ° 
ment of principle: 1. Some wreak their vengeance on the cause 
of truth; 2. When two men cannot agree to toil in the same 
corner of tho vineyard, let them honestly divide, and betake 
themselves to other departments; 8. The holiest men may have 
their tempers ruffled sometimes; 4. The Apostle received John 
into fellowship in after years. “To err is human—to forgive 
divine.’’4 

Avoid contention.—I see that candle, which is as a sun in the 
darkness, is but a darkness in the sun; the candle not more 
lightening the night’s darkness than the sun darkening the can- 
dle’s light. , I will take heed, then, of contention, especially 
with great ones. As I may be too strong for the weaker, so [ 
must be too weak for the stronger. I cannot so easily vanquish 
mine inferiors, but my superiors may as easily conquer me. IT 
will do much to be at peace with all men, but suffer much ere ] 
contend with a mighty man. 

Contention.—It is as hard a thing to maintain a sound under. 
standing, a tender conscience, a lively, gracious, heavenly frame 
of spirit, and an upright life, amid contention, as to keep yonr 
candle lighted in the greatest storms. 


a Ps. cvi. 33; Ac. 
xiv. 15; Ece. vii. 
20; Ps. cxli. 8. 

b Ac. iv. 36. 

¢ Ac. xvi. 5. 


“Two missions 
and two districts 
visited, instead 
of one, are the 
immediate fruits 
derived by God 
from this inci- 
dent.”-Quesnel. 


“ Such infirmi- 
= of the wise 
and good, prove, 
beyond doubt, to 
whom alone we 
sre indebted for 
the preservation 
of Christian 
truth upon the 
@C@arth” = J. 
Milner. 


“Nothing should 
alienate us from 
one another, but 
that which alien- 
ates us from 
God” —Dr, 
Whichcote, 


‘a Dr. Parker, 
@ Warwick. 


“ Where two dis- 
Course, if the 
one’s anger rise, 
man who 
lets the contest 
fatl is wise.”— 
Plutarch. 


¢ Raster, 


, 


. 


Cap. xvi. 1—6.] acTs. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1—3. Derbe. . Lystra, order of names indicates the course 
of the Apostles ;2 fr. E.to W. there, i.e., Lystra (see on xiv. 19, 
20). Timotheus, a convert of Paul. woman, Eunice. 
Jewess .. Greek, “‘ a Jewess might have a Gentile husband, e.g. 
Esther and Ahasuerus; the counter-change was not lawful.’ 
well reported, for zeal, piety, intelligence. go.. him, as a 
Christian missy. : 
necessary, but to remove an obstacle to usefulness. 

Paul’s second missionary tour (read to v, 13).—The Apostle—I. 
Starting with a new companion: 1. The strongest require social 
helpers. IL. Visiting old scenes of labour: 1. The scenes visited ; 
2. The of this tour. III. Meeting with a very valuable 
coadjutor: 1. The character of Timotheus; 2. His parentage; 3. 
His reputation. IV. Consciously influenced by the Spirit of 
God. Here we have the Divine Spirit: 1. Restraining; 2. Con 
straining, Paul. / 

Importance of early piety—The most important ten years of 
huraan life are from five to fifteen years of age. The vast 
majority of those who pass twenty irreligious are never con- 
verted atall. Dr. Spencer tells us that, out of two hundred and 
thirty-five hopeful converts in his Church, one hundred and 
thirty-eight weré under twenty years, only four had passed their 
fiftieth year. I have been permitted during my ministry to 
receive nearly one thousand persons into the Church on confes- 
sion of their faith; and not one dozen of these had outgrown 
their fiftieth year. Idid indeed once baptize a veteran of eighty- 
five; but the case was so remarkable, that it excited the talk and 
wonder of the town. Such late repentances are too much like 
what the blunt dying soldier called “flinging the fag-end of 
one’s life into the face of the Almighty.’’9 

4, 5. cities, on the route they pursued. decrees, Gk., 
dogmas. Settled opinions, tenets. ordained,* appointed; in 
ref. to legal observances, And so, fruit of this visit. esta- 
blished . . faith, rooted, grounded in belief and practice of the 
Gospel. [Some think wv. 4, 5, should come after v. 41.°] 

The decrees of the Church of Jerusalem.—I. The messengers 
who delivered these decrees. II. To whom they were delivered. 


because . . Jews,* not bec. it was absolutely ‘: 


AD, 49, 
Paulis 
rae by 

imotheus 
a Cf. Ac. xiv. 6. 


61 Co, iv. 15- 
17; Ga. iv. 19, 
1 ops i 2; 2 Ti 


cf TLL 5. 
2 Ezra x, 


e 1 Oo, ix. 20; 
Ga. ii. 3; v. 2. 


* Paul himself 
observeth the 
like manner of 
choice, as he 
prescribes else- 
where to be ob- 
served in the ap- 
pointment of 
ministers.”— 
Calvin. 


“ The greatest 
security to reli- 
gion is the care- 
ful guarding thi 
first entranct 
into its ministra: 
tions.” — Dean 
Comber 


J Dr. Thomas. 


g hao Ih 
Cuyler. 


they esta- 
blish the 
Churches 


a Ac. xv. 28, 29; 
xiv. 28. Decree, 
Gk. dokeo, to 
think. Sans. 
dic, to show, 


Ill. The end for which they were delivered. IV. The success! b Green. 


and results of this delivery of these decrees. A double blessing 
accrued to the Churches: 1. Confirmation; 2. Augmentation.¢ 

Decretals.—The decretals formed the second part of the canon 
law, or collection of the Pope’s edicts and decrees, and the decrees 
of councils. The first of these, acknowl dged to be genuine, is a 
letter of Siricius to Himerius, the Bishop of Spain, written in the 
first year of his pontificate, a.p. 385.—Howel.—Certain false de- 
cretals were used by Gregory IV. in 837. The decretals of Gra- 
tian, a Benedictine (a collection of canons), were compiled in 
1150.—Hénault.—Five books were collected by Gregory IX., 1227; 
s fifth by Boniface VIII., in 1297; the Clementines by John 
XXII in 1317; the eee in 1422.4 

Ex 


* Circumcision 
was taken away 
as & sacrament 
(mere sign of 
grace to come); 
but it was aot 
yet honourably 
buried, and, 
therefore, it re- 
mained only aa 
@ ceremony.” 
Bp. J. Taylor. 


c W. Burkitt. 
@ Haydn 


AD. 49, 
their course 
ruled by the 
Holy Spirit 


@ Ac, ii,10; xviii 
23. 


d@ Wordsworth. 
“Tt is a remark- 
able fact that, 
when Pliny, the 
governor of this 
district, wrote 
his famous letter 
to the Emperor 
Trajan, he bears 
testimony to the 
numerous Chris- 
tians of this very 
Bithynia, ‘There 
are many of 
every age and of 
both sexes; nor 
has the conta- 
gion of this su- 
perstition seized 
cities only, but 
smaller towns 
and the open 
country? "— 
Ford. 


¢ Gerok, 


the man of 
Macedonia 


@ Ao, xx, 5, 6; 2 
Oo. ii. 12; 2 Ti 
iv. 1% 


6 Ma. ix. 36—38 ; 
Ro. x. 14, 15, 


¢ Alford. 


“Nothing 
strengthens the 
hands of dificul- 
ties and discou- 
fagements 80 
much as solici- 
tude about the 
success and event 
of things.”— W. 
Bridge. 


“That which no 
man ought to do, 
almost every 
man does, in 
making himself 
the = sovereign 
{udge of his own 
calling.”- Quesnel, 
@ Caleb Morris. 
¢e Cheever. 
“There is 
nothing which 
po much (uatin- 
uishes the 
tian ——_rreli- 


ACTS, (Cap. xvi. 6—10 


6, 7. Phrygia,* part of W. central region of A. Minor. Ne 
fixed payiaavies in time of Apos. It cont. Troy, Hierapolis, 
Coloss#, and Laodicea; bec. part of Persian Empire in 537; 
Rom. prov. in 47 8.c.; Turkish prov. in 1392 ap. Galatia® 
(see intro. etc. to Ep. to Galatians). forbidden, restrained. 
Divine teachings ruling human wishes. Mysia, N.W. prov. of 
A. Minor, separ. fr. Europe by Propontis. Bithynia,°a Rom. 
prov., E. of W. maritime proy. “Asia.” suffered... not, “if 
men labour aright for God, they may thank Him for what they 
are not allowed to do, as well as for what they are enabled to do,’4 

The hours of grace in the kingdom of God.—I. To be accelerated 
by no human will. IL. To be retarded by no human power. 
“There is a time for everything,” proved in the history of the 
kingdom of God on earth. In the kingdom of the Spirit, nothing 
is to be forced. The apparent hindrances in the kingdom of God 
are only the means of its furtherance—* A man’s heart deviseth 
his ways, but the Lord directeth his steps.” ¢ 

Success of missions.—Carey and his compeers, the first English 
Baptist missionaries, laboured seven years before the first Hindoo 
convert was baptized. Judson toiled on for years without any 
fruit of his labour, until the few Churches in this land who sus- 
tained him began to be disheartened, He wrote, “ Beg the 
Churches to have patience. If a ship were here to carry me to 
any part of the world, I would not leave my field. Tell the 
brethren success is as certain as the promise of faithful God can 
make it.”” The mission was commenced in 1814. In 1870, we 
may: count more than a hundred thousand converts. 


8—10. Troas,¢ sea-port nr. Hellespont, four m. 8. of site of 
anc. Troy. Now called Eski Stamboul. vision .. night, more 
than a mere vivid, intelligible dream. Macedonia, N. region of 
Greece. Celebrated in profane hist. g.v. help us, Grecian 
philosophy, art, etc., in need of Christian help. immediately, 
prompt obedience. we, the writer includes himself. Prob ts 
joined P. at Troas. endeavoured, inquired for means of trans- 
port. assuredly gathering, convinced in our minds, dis- 
tinetly perceiving. 

Paui’s vision at Troas.—I. Its benevolence. What is the 
Gospel? Help for man. It helps man: 1. To know God; 2. To 
preach Christ; 3. To promote civilisation. II. Its influence. It 
recognises: 1. The independent capacity of man as a moral 
agent; 2. The weakness of man. III. Its ministration. The 
appeals of humanity to Christians are various: 1. By the informa- 
tion of history; 2. By the general operation of Christian prin- 
ciples; 3. By inward impréssions.¢ 

The missionary spirit—The Rey. Dr. Morrison, of China, after 
having for some years laboured at Canton, earnestly requested 
the Direstors of the London Missionary Society to send him out 
a colleague; their attention was directed to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Milne. A circumstance-.occurred on his first introduction to the 
friends of that society which at once showed his devotedness to 
the Saviour’s cause, and the humble opinion he entertained of 
himself. On his appearance before the committee at Aberdeen, 
he seemed so rustic and unpromising, that a worthy member took 
: Dr. Philip aside, and expressed his doubts whether he had the 
necessary qualifications for a missionary; but added, that he 
would have no objection to unite im recommending him as a sere 


Pap. 


. ACTS. 
Yant to a mission, provided he would be willing to engage in that 
Sapacity. “At the suggestion of my wartiry® Sela * day Dr. 


Philip, “I desired to speak with him alone. Havi stated to 
him the objection which had been made, and mer hitei if he 
would consent to the proposal, he replied, without hesitation, and 
with the most significant and animated expression of countenance, 
* Yes, sir, most certainly; I am willing to be anything, so that I 
am in the work. To be “a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water,” is too great an honour for me when the Lord’s house is 
building.’” 

11—13. loosing, embarking. straight course, bef. the 
wind. _Samothracia, lofty island N. of Lemnos, off Thrace. 
First inhab. by Thracians, later by Samians; hence its name, 
now called Samotraki_or Samandraki. Neapolis’ (new-town), 
sea-port on coast of Agean, ab. ten m. fr. Philippi, now called 
Kavalla, with 5,000 or 6,000 inhab. Philippi,: so called aft. its 
founder, Philip of Macedon. chief city, see Gk., “the first 
Macedonian city of the district.”¢ colony, see below. river,¢ 
the Gangas, a small winter torrent, almost dry in summer. 
a da - made, see Gk., proseucha.s_ Number of Jews at 

hilippi small, hence no synagogue. 

Common prayer.—I. Does any man always find it an easy thing 
topray alone? II. Are not certain exalted conditions of the soul 
most frequently and most easily attained when we are worship- 
ping with others? IT. Common prayer is the most sacred of all 

onds between the souls of the worshippers.s—Paul and the 
women of Philippi.—I. The circumstances—“ On the Sabbath- 
day,” ete. (v. 13)—1. It was upon the Sabbath-day ; 2. It was by 
the river side; 3. A river may remind us of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose influence we are enabled to drink of the “ streams which 
make glad the city of God;” 4. It was a place where prayer was 
accustomed to be made. II. The position— They sat down,” 
etc. II1. The operation—* Whose heart,” etc. (v. 14)—1. Some- 
thing implied: (1) Ignorance, (2) Prejudice, must be contended 
with to convert a sinner; 2. Something described: (1) Convic- 
tion, (2) Perception, (3) Willingness, before conversion, and— 
(1) Consciousness, (2) Longings, (3) Dissatisfaction, (4) Ex- 
pression, (5) Contemplation, (6) Enlargement, after con- 


version. 

A Roman colony.—The characteristic of a colonia was, that it 
was a miniature resemblance of Rome. A colonia was Ro. trans- 
planted: a municipium was an alien city adopted. A Rom. 
colony was very different from anything which we usually intend 
by the term. It was no mere mercantile factory, such as those 
which the Phenicians established in Spain, or on those very 
shores of Macedonia with which we are now engaged ; or such as 
modern nations have founded in the Hudson’s Bay territory, or 
on the coast of India. Still less was it like those incoherent 
aggregates of human beings which we have thrown, without care 
or system, on distant islands and continents. The Rom. colonies 
were primarily intended as military safeguards of the frontiers, 
and as checks upon insurgent provincials. Like the military 
roads, they were part of the great system of fortifications by 
which the Empire was made safe. They served also as conve- 
nient possessions for rewarding veterans who had served in the 
wars, and for establishing freedmen, and other Italians whom it 


clinations 


gion as its oppo- 
sition to the 
passions and in- 
of 
human natura” 
Haller. 


from Troas 
to Philippi 


a Eothen, 64, 
b Bib. Sacra., Oct 
1860. 


c Ac. xx, 1—6. 
ad Alford. 


eSpeaking 71f 
Jews, Zeritt.oca 
says: “ By every 
shore, in wovery 
open place, they 
offer prayers to 


heaven.” Cf. also 
Jos. Ant, xiv. 10, 
23; Juvenal, iii. 
11—13. 


J“ This word waa 
80 well-known as 
the designation 
of a Jewish 
chapel or oratory 
that it passed 
into the Latin 
language in that 
sense.” —Hacket. 


gR. W. Dale, M.A 


'h Dr. Andrewes. 


“They that have 
not wings to 
mount must use 
ladders to climb.” 
—Calvin, 


“Tt was neces- 
sary for the 
patriarchs to fix 
their residence 
near a well; arid 
it is necest ary for 
believers to fix 
their residence 
near ordinances.” 
—fuller. 


“Beware of 
Cain's spirit, 
going to the altar 
without blood.” 
— Bowes. 


“Live not 
much upon 
ordinances 


24 
she 
a 


150 


ACTS. (Cap. xvi. 14, 1& 


A.D. 49. 
Sod as upon the 
God of _ ordi- 
nances.” 


i Conybeare and 
Howson, 


Lydia 
a Wetstoin. 


6 “The art of 
dyeing stil] prac- 
tised in the mod. 
town, called Ak- 
hissar.”—Cook. 


c Homer, Il. iv. 
141, 


@ Ma. xi. 25; Lu. 
xxiv. 45; 1 Co. 
iii. 6,7; Pr. xvi 1. 


“Tt may be, as 
Meyer main- 
tains, that no in- 
ference torinfant 
baptisms is 
hence deducible. 
The practice, 
however, does 
not rest on infer- 
ence, but on the 
continuity and 
identity of the 
covenant of 
race to Jew and 
hristian, the 
sign only of ad- 
mission being al- 
tered, The APs 
as Jews, would 
have adminis- 
tered, and Jew- 
ish or proselyte 
converts would 
have acceded to, 
the baptism of 
their children as 
@® matter of 
course; and that 
the practice thus 
by universal con- 
sent tacitly, be- 
cavse at first un- 
questioned, per- 
vaded the univer- 
sul Church, can 
hardly with any 
reason be doubt- 
ed." — Alford. 
¢ Rev. C. H. Spur- 
peon. 
{ Dr. T. 8. Clarke. 
9 Preachers’ Port- 
folto. 


lan desirable to remove to a distance. 


The colonists went out 
with all the pride of Rom. citizens to represent and reproduce 
the city in the midst of an alien population. They preceeded to 
their destination like an army with its standards; and the limitg 
of the new city were marked out by the plough. Their names 
were still enrolled in one of the Rom. tribes. Every traveller who 
had passed through a colonia saw there the insignia of Rome. 
He heard the Latin language, and was amenable in the strictest 
sense to the Roman law. The coinage of the city, even if it were 
in a Greek province, had Latin inscriptions.: 

14, 15. Lydia, prob. so called fr. Lydia, her native country.@ 
purple, i.e., woven fabrics dyed of this colour [ii. 149]. Thya- 
tira, city on confines of Lydia and Mysia; among its ruins an 
inscription, ‘the dyers,” has been found.’ Lydians were ane, 
famous for such fabrics. heart. .opened,? prepared by His 
spirit to receive the Gospel. household, it is not said whether 
any of this household were children baptized at her request, or if 
they were adults baptized at their own. if..judged, she 
modestly desires this to be decided for her by others. con- 
strained, hospitably grateful for good of a higher kind. 

Lydia’s conversion.—I. It was brought about by providential 
circumstances. II, Grace was preparing her soul for the blessing. 
III. Her conversion was evidenced by—1. Obedience; 2. Love. 
She manifested her love in acts of grateful kindness to the 
Apostles.¢—Lydia’s conversion and its effects.—I. What the impedi- 
ment in the way of her conversion was is seen in the statement, 
‘‘ Whose heart the Lord opened.” Till then it was shut—it did 
not admit the truth which pressed from without. II. And here 
we naturally ask, ‘‘ By whom was this impediment removed?” I¢ 
was the work of God. III. The circumstances in which this open- 
ing of closed hearts is effected. IV. The consequences of this 
opening of her heart: 1. An earnest attention to the Word; 2. A 
public profession of religion, and the baptism of herself and 
household ; 3. The manifestation of a benevolent self-sacrificing 
spirit. Inferences:—(1) God moves in regeneration; (2) It is 
not a matter of indifference, as is sometimes alleged, whether we 
attend religious meetings or not.J—The heart opened.—lI. The heart 
is the seat of all real religion. II. It is naturally closed against 
God and His truth. III. It is the prerogative of God alone to 
open the heart. IV. His methods of accomplishing this are various 
and wonderful. V. When the heart is effectually opened, the 
truth will be revealed, and Christ will enter in.¢ 

The Lord opens the heart.—The late Rev. John Pattison, of 
Edinburgh, having occasion to preach on a Sabbath-day in 
Dundee, had, previously to his leaving home, laid aside, and 
ordered to be packed up with some other necessary articles, a 
certain note-book, which contained a sermon, on which the good 
man had bestowed considerable pains, and which he hoped might 
not be unacceptable to a congregation of Christians, who then 
enjoyed the stated labours of the late excellent Mr. M‘Ewen. On 
his arrival in Dundee, however, which was not till the Saturday 
evening, and on examining the contents of his saddle-bags, he 
found the note-book wanting, nor had any other been substituted 
in its place. He was, therefore, late as it was, obliged to make 
choice of a new subject, and to cast his thoughts together upox 
it in the best manner he could: and after all his pains, and alj 


4 


‘ 


Jap. xvi. 16-18.) 4crs, 151 


A.D, 49. 


his prayers, was not a little apprehensive that such defective pre- 
paration would not only affect the respectability of his appearance 
olay mena in saa, “te mar 7 success of his work. 
“Not by might,” however, ‘“‘nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
ehe Lord.” It happened in ace Aye Providetioe, on the afternoon meet or rate 
of that Sabbath, that a poor fishwoman, notorious for clamour|who it is which 
and profanity, stumbled into the meeting, and felt the sermon, |S#ith unto mes, 
particularly in the application, come home with such life and | {04 Uy hart 
peneiies energy to her soul, as instantly to produce the most| say unto Him aa 
ppy eifect on the dispositions of her heart and tenor of her|Peter did, when 
conduct. On Monday she attended with her fish-basket at market |CHTst | | would 
as usual,—but oh, howchanged! Instead of her former noise and | ord sar aaa at 
profanity, she was quiet and calm as a lamb—instead of asking | only. but my hands 
from her customers double or triple the value of her fish, she | 27 ™Y “ed; not 
spoke to them with discretion, and told the lowest price at once. eed a pl won 
Surprised at this new behaviour of the woman, some who were |andmy thoughts, 
present, judging she might be indisposed, began to inquire for her|#24 my words, 
health. One of them in particular said to her, “ Dear Margaret,|$0¢ ™Y works 
what is the matter with you? you are not at all as you used tol|andm lite Take 
be.” “No,” replied Margaret, “and I hope I never shall. It|all t Thou 
pleased God to lead me yesterday to Mr. M‘Ewen’s meeting-house, — sf ens 
where I heard words I will never forget, and found something i J 
come over me, the like of which I never knew before.” The 
woman lived to give the most satisfactory evidence of the sound- 
ness of her conversion by a walk and conversation becoming the 
Gospel. 


“Tf thou know- 
est, as Christ 


16—18. damsel, Gk., female slave. spirit . . divination, |the 
see Gk.,* Python-spirit, i.e., a diviner, supposed to have received | Pythoness 
her gift of prophecy fr. Apollo. masters, Gk., owners; ‘“ there|a Many explata 
were cases of joint proprietorship in these unhappy ministers of | wv to a 
public superstition.” soothsaying, in her case demoniac pep, got a 
ravings, to which the superstitious attached @ mysterious mean-|, iiaatnla pk 
ing. these men, éetc., supernatural testimony to the mission of |; 953°" 
Paul and his friends. grieved, holy indignation, sorrow, would}, aye, 
not accept even aid fr. such a quarter. said .. spirit,¢as distinct |reality. A.-S. 
fr. the woman. He knew her to be under demon. influence. sodh; Ice. sanur, 

The rescue of a slave.—I. Some facts connected with the slave: SOC 
1. The power by which she was swayed; 2. The profession which |Sins’ satya. ot 
she made; 3. The testimony concerning the Apostles which she|santya, true. 
bore. I. Some facts connected with the Apostles: 1. Their |Soothsayer, lit, 
tenderness of heart; 2. Their great power; 8. Their habitual] ..% bert ogre 
prayerfulness. III. Some facts connected with the owners of the | pids you beware 
girl: 1. The degradation of their nature; 2. The vengeance of|the Ides of 
their hearts ; 3. The power of their hate.¢ : March.” — Shab- 

Familiar spirits.—Ohv is in our version commonly rendered 77 * a. vill. 292 
“ familiar spirits.” That it is a generic name, used of such evil | Mik. fii, 11; La 
spirits as dwelt in persons who practised divination, is evident iv. 41; viil. 28. 
from Lev. xx. 27: ‘* A man also, or a woman that hath an Ohv”’|d Ma, xvi. 17. 
ea when an Ohv shall be in them), “shall surely be put to|“sSince this 

th.” In this passage, the actual presence and indwelling of ap ren a 

unclean spirit in men and women is recognised as distinctly as it ce amon i 
is in Acts, when St. Paul cast ont the spirit Pytho from the|pjays the hypo- 
damsel in Philippi. In some passages it will be seen that Ohv is |crite; eave 
used in the plural Ohvot?. In such cases it appears to denote meas Eee 
the persons in whom the demons dwelt, rather than the demonS|romain in the 
themselves. In the two cases historica’ly referred to in Scripture | body, ifheshould 
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A.D. 49, 


preach the same 
things.” — Chry- 
sostom. 

eH 1. Martyn, 

f Newton. 

g Dr. Smith's N. 
T. Hist. 


the slave 
owner’s 
opposition 


@ Ac, xix. 24, 25. 
See JZardner's 
Notes on Pliny’s 
Letter to Trajan, 
vii. 47. 

“The priesthood 
in-ad) 1ts 
branches, Fla- 
mens, Augurs, 
Haruspices, con- 
templated the 
advance of Chris- 
tianity with dis- 
may. It emptied 
their temples, 
curtailed their 
Sacrifices, re- 
duced their 

fits, exposed thelr 
frauds,”— Blunt, 


6 Hacket. 


¢ Judaism “ was 
&® permitted re- 
ligion (religio 
licita) for the 
Jews, but they 
were by no 
means allowed 
to propagate 
their religion 
among the Rom. 
pagans; the law 
expressly _—_ for- 
nade the latter, 
under severe 
penalties, to re- 
ceive circum- 
cision,”—Neander, 
See also Livy, 
Xxxix. 16, 


d Dr. Thomas, 
e B. Constant, 
French Deputy. 
“Slavery is a 
Bystem of the 


most complete 
injustice.”-Plato, 


Paul and 
Bilas 


ACTS. (Cap. xvi. 19-24, 
—na nely, that of the witch of Endor, and of the damsel at 
ayeddiaees! were the instruments. The Pythoness at Delphi 
was the great medium in the Pagan world.J—The Pythoness.— 
mvevpa TiOwvoc, a spirit of Python. The mephitic vapours of 
the cavern in which the remains of the monster serpent (Python) 
slain by Apollo rotted (x+t8w=to rot) were the supposed medium 
of Delphic inspiration. Pytho was the ancient name of the city 
and oracle in Phocis, which was called Delphi from the tribe whe 
became its possessors.9 


19, 21. gains. . gone,* they might also have seen a human 
being restored. Paul, ete., Tim. and Lu. were spared, some? 
think bec. Gks. marketplace, forum, where the seat of justice 
was in ane. cities. magistrates (see Gk.), they may be called 
Pretors, as the colonial Duumviri sometimes assumed that title. 
trouble, they had come thither on purpose to expose the real 
trouble. lawfal.. Romans, while foreigners were not inter- 
fered with, Rom. citizens were not allowed to forsake their 
religion.¢ 

The spirit of divination, or the devil of avarice.—Let us consider 
the devil of avarice—I. In the pursuance of its purpose: 1. The 
prostitution of mind; 2. The practice of falsehood ; 8. Religious 


profession. IJ. In the frustration of its purpose: 1. The vin- 
dictiveness; 2. The hypocrisy; 3. The power, of this frustrated 
avarice.¢ 


Slavery.—The French ship Le Rodeur, with a erew of twenty- 
two men, and with one hundred and sixty negro slaves, sailed 
from Bonny in Africa, April 1819. On approaching the Line a 
terrible malady broke out—an obstinate disease of the eyes —con- 
tagious, and altogether beyond the resources of medicine. It was 
aggravated by the scarcity of water among the slaves (only half a 
wine-glass per day being allowed to an individual), and by the 
extreme impurity of the air in which they breathed. By the 
advice of the physician, they were brought upon deck occasionally; 
but some of the poor wretches, locking themselves in each other's 
arms, leaped overboard, in the hope, which so universally prevails 
among them, of being swiftly transported to their own homes in 
Africa. To check this, the captain ordered several who were 
stopped in the attempt to be shot, or hanged, before their com- 
panions. The disease extended to the crew, and one after another 
was smitten with it, until only one remained unaffected. Yet 
even this dreadful situation did not preclude calculation: to 
save the expense of supporting slaves rendered unsaleable, and 
to obtain grounds for a claim against the underwriters, thirty-six 
of the negroes, having become blind, were thrown into the sea and 
‘drowned! In the midst of their dreadful fears lest the solitary 
individual, whose sight remained unaffected, should be seized 
with the malady, a sail was discovered. It was the Spanish slaver, 
Leon The same disease had been there; and, horrible to tell, all 
the crew had become blind. Unable to assist each other, the 
vessels parted. The Spanish ship has never since been heard of. 
The Rodeur reached Guadaloupe on. the 21st of June; the only 
man who had escaped the disease, and had thus been enabled to 
steer the slaver into port, caught it in three days after its arrival.« 


22—24. multitude, etc., “This is remarkable as being the 
first persecution of the Church originating with heathens,” rent, 


Uap. xvi. 25—27,) ACTS, 


i.e., had the clothes of the Apos. torn off. beat, one of the three 
cases ref. to by Paul, the sentence was: “Go, lictors: strip off 
their garments, let them be scourged.” * many stripes,¢ Rom. 
punishment more variable than Jewish, wh. limited the blows to 
“forty save one.” cast.. prison, bruised, bleeding, faint. 
safely, answerable for safe custody (v. 27). inner prison, 
most remote and secure cell. stocks, the nervus4 of the Roms. 
The persecution and imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi. 
—IL. Its cause,—they had cast out a-spirit of divination from a 
young woman. II. The instruments: 1. The-magistrates; 2. The 
multitude, III. The persecution itself—they were imprisoned, 
beaten, and put in the stocks. IV. The results: 1. The conver- 
sion of the gaoler; 2. The humiliation of the authorities.e 
Severest persecutions.—For three hundred years Christianity 
was a persecuted religion in the Roman empire, and during this 
period all who assumed the public confession of it did so at the 
hazard of their lives. But the severest persecutions of all are 
those which the Papal community has inflicted. Her character 
and history are written in blood, as the doings of her Inquisition 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, her wars of extermination against 


the Vaudois, her horrid massacres in France and the Netherlands, | in 


and the burnings of Smithfield loudly declare.—T. Jackson. 

25—27. midnight .. praises, i.e., praying they were sing- 
ing.” heard, see Gk., were listening to. opened, prob. not 
so much by the earthquake as by the power that caused it. and 
- . loosed, all the prisoners witnessed the mir., but were re- 
strained fr. aitempting to escape by terror of the scene, or super- 
human influence. and. . himself, knowing his life was for- 
feited if the prisoners escaped.‘ 

Paul and Silas in prison.—Prisons are usually associated with 
wk 74 is disgraceful. But it is often an honour to have been in 
prison, if there for truth and conscience. From the text we may 
learn: I. Joy and contentment are possible in the hardest lot. 
No one inculcates the duty of rejoicing more frequently than Paul. 
The prison even may be the house of “God, the very gate of 
heaven.” II. The speediest way out of our difficulties. These 
two men had learned in whatever state they were to be content; 
and for this reason they were delivered.4 

John Bunyan.—The immortal dreamer, speaking on one occa- 
sion of the cell on Bedford Bridge where for twelve long years he 
was confined, said, ‘‘ So, being again delivered up to the gaoler’s 
hands, I was had home to prisun.”—Samuel Rutherford.—When 
Samuel Rutherford was sentenced to imprisonment in the city of 
Aberdeen “for righteousness’ sake,” he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ The 
Lord is with me; I care not what mancando JI burden no man. 
I want nothing. No king is better provided than I am. Sweet, 
sweet and easy is the Cross of my Lord. All men I look in the 
face, of whatsoever rank—nobles and poor. Acquaintance and 
strangers are friendly to me. My well-beloved is kinder and 
more warm than ordinary, and cometh and visiteth my soul: my 
chains are overgilded with gold. No pen, no words, no engine, 
can express to you the loveliness of my only, only Lord Jesus. 
Thus in haste I make for my palace at Aberdeen.”—Madame 
Guyon.—When Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the Castle of 
Vincennes, in 1695, she not only sang but wrote songs of praise 
to her God. 


AD. 49, 
committed 
to prison 
@ 2 Co, xi. 25, 

6 “Summova 
lictor, despolia, 
verbera.”’—Seneca, 
el Th. ii. 2, 

d@ The évAov, or 
nervus, Was & bar 
of wood or iron, 
to wh. the feet 
were bound. and 
wh. could be con- 
verted into an 
aggravated tor- 


“Tt sometimes seemed ‘> me,” she said, “aa if I| should 


ture, at the will 
of the gaoler, by 
drawing the legs 
far apart. The 
torment of such 
& posture was, of 
course, the more 
intolerable fr, the 
previous scourgy 
g- 

e Anon. 


the 
earthquake 
a Ac. v.41; Ro- 
y. 83 Col. i 11; 
1 Pe. iv. 18. 

2 cannot 
raise their hands 
or bend their 
knees in prayer, 
but they can lilt 
their heart and 
voice to heaven. 
Such is the 
power of joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 
— Wordsworth. 

6 Possibly Ps. 
xvii. or Ixxxvi, 

“ Suicide was not 
regarded o8 & 
crime. Brutus 
and Cassius, who 
were regarded 
as patterns of 
every heathen 
virtue, had killed 
themselves not 
long before im 
this very Philip- 
pi—Plutarch, 
Brutus, 62. 

e Cf. Ac. xil. 195 
xxvii. 42, 

Suicide was ap- 
proved by the 
Stoics. — Seneca, 
Epis. 12, 17, 24, 
58, 59; Pliny, 
nba 1,12; Bis 


“ 


As if 


7 evra 
“_* 3 


154 ACTS. (Cap. xvi. 28-31, 
aa ee a ee 
AL. 49 wero @ little bird whom the Lord had placed in a cage, and that I 


had nothing now to do but sing. The joy of my heart gave q 
brightness to the objects around me. The stones of my prison 
looked in my eyes like rubies. I esteemed them more than all 
the gaudy brilliances of a vain world. My heart was full of that 
joy which Thou givest to them that love Thee in the midst of their 
greatest crosses ;—a sentiment which she embodied, during one 
of her imprisonments, in a touching little poem, which egins 
thus :-— 


precious stones 
and rich jewels 
at anothe, with 
intent to kill him, 
and the other 
should gather 
them up, and 
enrich himself 
with them; even 
80 do persecutors 


enrich the “ A little bird Iam, 


aren of God, Shut from the fields of byt 

<dagas Saka Sr And in my songs I sit and sing 
marhy anes To Him who placed me there; 
patieistuneks,? ‘Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
—Cawdray. § 


: - 
Pu Grcheate Ivete. Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee. 
the gaoler’s 
inquiry. 

a ‘Ac. ii. 87; ix. 6, 
6 Jo. iii. 16, 36; 
vi. 47; 1 Jo. v. 
10; Ac. iv. 12. 

2 Lu, xix. 9; Ac. 
xi. 18, 14, 


“ How came it to 
pass that 


28—31. Paul, who prob. heard some frantic ejaculetion of 
the gaoler. all here, all for whose safe custody you are 
responsible. light, Gk., lights (newt. plu.) sprang, joyously 
eager to see his charge was safe. trembling, with awe at the 
calmness of the prisoners, and no escape attempted. fell down, 
thankfulness, wonder, fear. brought . . out, of the inner prison, 
into his own apartments in the prison. what..saved?¢ the 
meaning of wh. is shown by the answer. The gaoler could not 
mean “saved from the anger of his employers, or penalty of the 
law, there being nothing to fear since the prisoners were safe, 
believe, this what he had todo. and. . house,’ if believing, 
shall also bé saved. 

What must I do to be saved ?—I. The question—1, Every man’s 
chief concern ought to be about the salvation of his soul: (1) 
Because every man is a sinner; (2) Because your sin exposes you 
to imminent peril, even the peril of eternal death ; 2. Will you 
present an atoning sacrifice for your sin? II. The answer. This 
answer is: 1. Certain; 2. Personal; 8. Exclusive.<—A home ques- 
tion.—I. The gaoler’s question a personal one: 1. Interesting ;2. Im- 
portant. Il. His conduct an example: 1. Simplicity ; 2. Earnest- 
ness; 3. Penitence; 4. Faith.—How to be saved.—The sinner’s 
prescription. It points out—I. A fact—Salvation. II. A certain 
fact—‘* Thou shalt.” III. A personal fact—‘* Zhou shalt.” IV. 


understood = all 
th. to be the 
effect of a Divine 
power, and not 
yw some magical 
rt? He had 
yeard them at 
nidnight pray- 
Ing and praising 
viod, which no 
enchanters 
would do.”— 
Clarius, 


“The word faith 
hath three 
Benses, credence, 
confession, affi- 


ance.” — Rd,| Lhe cause of salvation—* Christ,” “ Jesus,” “Lord.” V. The 
Clerke. instrument of salvation—-“ Believe.”—Faith unto salvation.—l. 
a Dr. Rafies. Who is the object of faith ?—1. A Divine personage—“ The Lord ;” 


2. A human being— Jesus;” 8. A Mediator—* Christ.” II. 
What is belief in Him ?—1, An assent to His truth; 2. A trust in 
His person. III. What is the salvation though Him? From—l1, 
The guilt of sin; 2. The strength of sin; 3. The wrath of Gode 
Do thyself no harm.—Some time since, a young gentleman, who 
had spent his fortune in riotous living, was reduced to poverty. 
For a while his friends supported him ; but at last they all for- 
sook him. Wandering about as a vagabond, and having no pros- 
pect of any further supply, he formed the dreadful resolution of 
drowning himself. Being then in a strange place, he put lead 
into his pocket, and went to the river side for this horrid pur- 
pose; but waiting till it was dark, he saw a light in a house at no 
great distance, and went to it. On his arrival, there were people 
singing psalms ; he listened at the door till a chapter of the Bible 


e W. W. Wythe. 


“Suicide is not 
to fear death, 
but yet to be 
afraid of life. It 
is a brave act of 
valour to con- 
temn death ; but, 
where life is 
more terrible 
than death, it is 
then the truest 
valour to dare to 
live; and he 

religion hath 
taught us a noble 
example, for all 


Cap. xvi. 32—34,) AcTs. 


was read, and a prayer offered up to God. He was surprised to 
find people assembled there for worship, and wished for admit- 
tance, for which purpose he knocked gently at the door. One of 
the company opened it, and asked what he wanted. He signified 
his desire of being admitted. He was told it was not customary 
to admit strangers into their meeting ; however, if he would 
behave decently, he might come in. In the astonishing kindness 
of Divine Providence, the passage of Scripture under considera- 
tion that evening was, Acts xvi. 28, “Do thyself no harm.” 
After the several members had made their remarks upon the 
subject, they concluded as usual with prayer, and they had no 
sooner done, than the stranger asked them how they came to 
_Xnow his thoughts, for he had not mentioned his intention to 
any person upon earth. This equally surprised the members of 
the meeting, who said they had not seen or heard of him till that 
evening. Upon which the young gentleman told them his design 
of taking away his life, and how he had been prevented by seeing 
a light in their window. This remarkable providence struck him 
to such a degree, that, by the Divine blessing, it was made the 
means of his conversion. He @ an eminent Christian, 
regained the favour of his friends, was put in a way of support- 
ing himself in the world, and lived happily ever afterwards. 
~  32—84. word .. Lord, i.c., word of salvation. all.. 
_ house, that they too might believe and be saved. took, to 
_ another place where was water. washed,’ how tender he has 
suddenly grown! He shows the true nature of his repentance. 
meat, etc., the prisoner becomes @ guest. rejoiced,° in his 
new-found peace and hope. 

The conversion of the Philippian Gaoler.—I. By what means it 
was prepared: 1. Externally, by the eatthquake; 2. Internally, 
by the change of opposite feelings—despairing anguish and joyful 
calmness. IL. How it took place: 1. By the question, inquiring 
after salvation; 2. By the answer, proclaiming salvation. III. 
What followed: 1. Active gratitude towards the Apostles; 2. 
Abiding blessing for the gaoler and his house.¢ 

A persecutor saved.—The Rev. J. Underhill, a worthy and 
zealous minister of Christ, in Staffordshire, met with much per- 
secution in his work. At one time appointed for public worship, 
an infuriated mob of more than 500, mostly colliers, collected, 
sume armed with clubs, staves, and stones; others had horns and 
noisy instruments, determined, as they declared, to drive out the 
Methodists, or to destroy them. While the people, and some 
ministers, were pursued by the rabble, a gentleman called out 
fiercely to the rioters, pointing to Mr. Underhill, ‘‘ There is one 
of the Methodist dogs; take notice of him; do your work well, 
and I will give you a barrel of ale at the end of it.” Two of the 
ministers narrowly escaped with their lives. Mr. Underhill and 
a brother minister were dragged to a public-house ; the latter re- 
ceived such a violent blow with a poker from the landlord, that 
he never entirely recovered from its effects. But, mercifully for 
the landlord, that was to be his last sin in opposing the Gospel. 
Some time afterwards, these very ministers met the landlord at a 
house where they supped together; and talking over former 
scenes of tribulation through which they had together passed, 
the minister said, ‘‘ No part appeared so heinous as the conduct 
pf the man who struck me when in quiet custody.” He was 


15e 


AD. 49. 


the valiant acts 
of Curtius, Scw- 
vola, or Codrus, 
do not parallel 
or match that 
one of Job.” — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


“When all the 
blandishments of 
life are gone, the 
coward sneaks 
to death, the 
brave live on.”— 
Sewell, 


“He who reigns 

within himself, 

and rules 

passions, desires 

and fears, is 

more than 4 
ing.” —AMélton. 


the gaoler 
baptized 


a Ps. xix.7; Ba 
i 16; 1 Pe. i, 23 
b Ma. xxv. 40. 

¢ Bo. v.11; 1 Pe 
viii. 8, 9. 

“He washed 
them from ‘heir 
stripes; himoeelf 
was washed from 
his sins; he fed 
them, and waa 
fed.”—Chrysostom. 
d Lisco. 

“There fs no- 
thing certainly 
more unreason- 
atle, more incon- 
sistent with the 
rights of human 
nature, more 
contrary to the 
spirit and pre- 
cepts of the 
Christian __reli- 
gion, more iniqui- 
tous and unjust, 
more impolitic 
than persecution. 
It is again 
natural religion 
revealed religion, 
and sound 
policy.” — Lord 
Mansfield. 


“There never 
did and never 
will exist sauy- 
th rm. 
vr noble and 
excellent in a 
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ACTS. (Cap. xvi. 35—40, 


A.D. 49, 


eharacter which 
wasa stranger to 
the exercise of 
resolute self—de- 
nial.”~Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Paul claims 
his rights as 
a Roman 


a Ac, xxii, 25, 26. 


&“To bind a 
Rom. citizen is 
an outrage; to 
scourge him isa 
crime.” — Cicero, 
¢ A, Barnes. 


- Panl 
entreated to 
depart 

@ Ac, xxii. 29. 


db Ma. viii. 34; Is. 
Ix. 19; Re, iii 9. 


e “Lucian men- 
tions a case of 
false imprison- 
ment, in wh. the 
governor of a 
prov. not only 
acknowledged 
his error, but 
paid a large sum 
of money to those 
whom he had 
injured, in order 
to bribe them to 
be silent.” 


“Ttis both a wise 
and merciful act 
sometimes to 
speak in a high 
tone to such per- 
sons as nothing 
outasense of fear 
will prevail upon 
them to cease 
from evil,” — 
Quesnel. 


a Gerok 
¢ Carlyla. 


“Our boasting of 
paivileges with- 
out duly improv- 
ing them, is like 
pleading for our 
own na 
tion.” 


desired to look on the company, and try to recognise the person. 
Time had effaced any recollection of his features. Mr. Underhill 
then said, ‘‘ Behold, he dippeth with thee in the dish.” Here an 
interesting scene took place. They wept on each other’s necks, 
the landlord bewailing his crime, and entreating forgiveness; and 
the minister assuring him that even the loss of life would hava 
been richly repaid by the salvation of one soul. 


385—37. magistrates, over whose minds a change had also 
come. They had reflected that they had acted hastily and unjustly ; 
or had been alarmed by the earthquake. sergeants, see Gk., 
rod-bearers, i.e., lictors. In colonies they were called apparitors, 
and they carried staves—not fasces, as at Rome. keeper. . say- 
ing, joyful bearer of good news, as he thought. beaten. . 
Romans,¢ he uttered the magic words, Civis Romanus sum. 
privily? a public unjust condemnation must be followed by a 
public le acquittal. 

The vindication of our rights.—I. The rights which Paul had 
as a Roman citizen. I. The manner in which these rights had 
been violated. If. The propriety of the demand thus urged.¢ 


88—40. feared . . Romans,* they had rendered themselves 
liable to penalty. came.. besought,’ they cared chiefly for 
their own safety. ‘ They became suppliants of those whom they 
had persecuted.”¢ Nydia, whose noble Christian courage was 
equal to the occasion. brethren, who formed the begin. of the 
Ch. aft. addressed in the Ep. to the Philippians. 

When, and how, a Christian may set a value on his honour, and 
stand to his rights.—I. When his motive is not injured self-love, 
but the feeling of violated right and zeal for God’s honour. TI. 
When his method of doing so is not rough self-help, but the way 
of law and calm vindication. II]. When his object is not the 
overthrow of the injurer, but his conviction and improvement.4 

Right is might—A man is right and invincible, virtuous, and 
on the road towards sure conquest, precisely while he joins him- 
self to the great deep law of the world, in spite of all superficial 
laws, temporary appearances, profit-and-loss calculation j—he 
is victorious while he co-operates with that great central law—not 
victorious otherwise; ‘and surely his first chance of co-operating 
with it, or getting into the course of it, is to know with his own 
soul that it is—that it is good, and alone good. This is the soul 
of Islam; it is properly the soul of Christianity; for Islam is 
definable as a confused form of Christianity ; had Christianity 
not been, neither had it been. Christianity also commands us, 
before all, to be resigned to God. We are to take no counsel with 
flesh and blood; give ear to no vain cavils, vain sorrows and 
wishes; to know that we know nothing; that the worst and 
cruellest to our eyes is not what it seems ; that we have to receive 
whatsoever befalls us as sent from God above, and say, “It is 
good and wise—God is great ! Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” Islam means in its way denial of self—annihilation of 
self. This is yet the highest wisdom that heaven has revealed to 
our earth.e—Privileges.—A good man observed, that some minis 
ters speak so sparingly and coldly of the Gospel privileges of 
the saints, that one would imagine they thought themselves no 
more than scarecrows, 


from the corn. 


set up on purpose to frighten God’s people 


| Oap. xvii. 1-6.) ACTS. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


1—4, passed through, see Gk., strictly “ without stopping.” 
; Amphipolis (around the city), so called by Athenians, cae the 
river (Strymon) flowed on both sides of it.¢ It was ab, thirty m. 
8. W. fr. Philippi. Apollonia (belonging to Apolio), ab. thirty 
m. §.W. fr. Amphipolis. Thessalonica, (see intro. etc. Ep. to 
Thess.). Free city; cap. of Macedonia; ab. twenty-cight m. W. 
fr. Apollonia. Now Saloniki, with ab. 70,000 inhab., including 
_ 80,000 Jews. as.. was,’ acc. to custom. Scriptures, his 
final standard of appeal. opening, expounding. alleging, 
citing and comp. authorities. that, etc., the steps of the argu- 
ment were these: (1) The true Messiah must die and rise again; 
(2) Jesus died and rose again acc. to the Scriptures; (3) He is, 
therefore, the Messiah. some,? of the Jews. consorted, were 
allotted to. devout Gks., proselytes. chief women,¢ wives 
of influential men. 
The sufferings of Christ.—I. In consequence of the sufferings 
of Christ, an innumerable multitude of our race will be raised 
“from a state of sinful degradation and misery, and exalted to the 
society of angels and of God. II. All who finally believe and 
trust in Christ, as the Son of God, will be confirmed in a state of 
perfect holincss and happiness for ever. III. On the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, the Divine character, in its various attributes, 
is gloriously displayed. IV. We have reason to believe that all 
holy beings are inspired with entire confidence in the stability 
an! excellence of God’s government, and will thus be kepi in 
their allegiance to His throne./ 
Legend of itality.—St. Sebald dwelt in a cell, whence he 
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aa 50, 


Paul at 
Thesssilonica 


@ Thtwyd, iv. 102, 
A grest battle 
was fought here 
in the Pelopon- 
—e "Sra Bra- 
sidas— rtan, 
and Cleon — 
Athenian, <cilled. 


b Ac. xii 5, 14; 
xiv. 1; ¢ ! Th. 
ii, 1-5. 


e Lu. x1 #. 46; 
Ma. xi. 3. 1 Co, 
xv. 1%. 


d Ac, xxviil 94; 
1 Th. i. 5—9. 


“The road on 
wh. they trav. fr. 
Philippi to Thee- 
Ralonica, was the 
Via Egnatia, the 
Gk. continuation 
of the Via Appia, 
on wh, Paul aft, 
trav. in his way 
fr. Puteoli to 
Rome.”— Words 
worth, 


¢ Ac. xiii. 50. 


made almost daily journeys to the city of Nuremberg to instruct pe v9 A. Dickow 


the Christian converts; and he was accustomed to rest in the hut 
of a poor cartwright. One day, in the depth of winter, he found 
his host and all his family ready to perish with cold; for there 
was no wood to make a fire. The saint desired him to bring in 
the icicles hanging from the roof of the house, and to use them 
for fuel. This quaint legend is strikingly represented in a picture. 
The female figure, on her knees, is feeding the fire with icicles, 
while the saint is turning up the soles of his feet to the flame, 

5, 6. lewd fellows,* the “lay,” or unlearned people; not 
lewd in the sense of licentious. See Gk., men of the market- 
place, i.e., street idlers. baser sort, Gk., evil disposed, malig- 
nant, wicked. They were the “ roughs” or “ rowdies” of the 
sity. Jason, perh. the same whom Paul calls his kinsman.° 
rulers .. city, see Gk., politarchs; the title of the magistrates 
of a free city wh. was not a colony as Philippi. crying, etc., sin 
had first turned the world the wrong side up; Christianity re- 
verses the order. : 

The Gospel, a revolution.—I. The Gospel creates a disturbance 
—1. Internally—in men’s hearts; 2. Externally—in their social 
relations. II. The object of this disturbance: 1. Not the subver- 
gion, but the conversion of the world; 2. Not its destruction, but 


its salvation.¢ 
x 


“Ho travels safe, 
and not wun. 
pe tly, who 
guarded A | 
poverty an 
guided by love.”~ 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


a city mob 
a Ac. xiv. 2. 


6 Trench, Study o7 
Words, 11. 
Lewd, lit. belong- 
ing to the people, 
as opposed to the 
educated clergy. 
A.-S Lewde — 
leod, the people, 
¢ Ro. xvi, 21. 

a W. W. Wythe. 


“Again we find 
St. Luke’s accu- 
racy confirmed 


‘obs.—I hate all mobs and tumultuary assemblies on one side | by an inse 
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A.D. 50. 


found at Thessa- 
lonica, in wh. net 
only are the po/it- 
@rchs mentioned 
by name, but se- 
veral of their 
names are iden- 
tical with those 
that oecnr in 
Paul's Epistles, 
aa Sopater, Lu- 
cius, Poutius, Se- 
cundus, Publius, 
Demas, Gaius 
(Boek'y, C. J., No, 
1967; Lewin, Fast. 
Sac, A.D. 51, No. 
1767)." — Smith, 
N. 7. Hist, 400. 
“The Apostles, 
having received 
the spirit, were, 
as men made all 
of fire, running 
through the 
world and burn- 
fog it up."—W. 
Dell, 


they are 
allowed to 
depart 


a Lu. xxiii. 2; Jo. 
xix. 12; xi. 48. 


6 The Christian 
Apologies con- 
tain replies to 
this accusation, 
as Tertullian, 
Apol, 29— 35; 
and De Idol. 13— 


15. 

“This King came 
not into the 
world to subdue 
kings by fight- 
ing. but to win 
them by dying.” 
—Hulgentius. 


a W. Jay. 


Cicero says 
(Verr. v. 57): 
“How often has 
this exclamation, 
‘IT am a Roman 
sitizen,' brought 
aid and safety, 
sven among bar- 
barians in there- 
motest parts of 
the earth.” Both 
the Valerian and 
the Porcian laws 
made it a crime 
to inflict blows, 
or any species of 


i 


ACTS, (Cap. xvii. 7-9, 
or the other. They are the senseless instruments of party, the 
clumsy machinery by which imperfect government is carried on 
or opposed by imperfect politicians. They are in their very na- 
ture unlawful and unconstitutional, directly at variance with coz 
free institutions, which are as much opposed to anarchy ag to 
despotism. They are alternatcly encouraged from interest, or 
tolerated from fear. The following extract from a letter from Dr. 
Priestly to the people of Birmingham, after the riots of 1791, is 
strongly illustrative of what the mob spirit is capable; and that 
the progress of civilisation has been able in no degree to assuage 
that spirit, Nottingham, Derby, and Bristol afford indisputable 
proofs in recent times. The Birmingham mob was on the Tory, 
the others on the Whig side:— 
truly valuable and useful apparatus of philosophical instruments 
that perhaps any individual in this or any other couutry was ever 
possessed of, in my use of which I annually spent large sums, 
with no pecuniary view whatever, but only in the advancement of 
science, for the benefit of my country and of mankind. You have 
destroyed a library corresponding to that apparatus which no 
money can repurchase, except in a long course of time. But, 
what I feel far more, you have destroyed manuscripts which have 
been the result of the laborious study of many years, and which 
I shall never be able to recompose ; and this has been done to one 
who never did or imagined any harm.” « 


7—9. decrees, laws of Ro. against rebellion and treasun.4 
Ceesar,’ Claudius. troubled, alarmed, since, if true, it would 
expose them to Rom. anger. security, the surety for perform- 
ance of certain stipulations. other, those brought up in charge 
with Jason. let .. go, i.¢., the Thessalonian brethren (v. 6). 

The King of kings, contrasted with the kings of the earth.—I. 
The dignity of His person. IL. The extont of His empire,—all 
created things are His. TII. The blessedness and security of His 
subjects. Who are so—l. Safe? 2. Free? 8. Rich? IV. The 
duration of His reign,—* for He shall reign for ever and ever,”’¢ 
—The King of kings.—I. His personal attractions: « There is 
another King, one Jesus,” who is “fairer than the children of 
men.” Oh, how great is His beauty! ID. His regal grandeur,— 
He is the Lord both of the dead and the living. III. The blessed- 
ness of His subjects. IV. His duration,—His name ghall be 
continued as long as the sun.¢ 

Magna Charta.—The rights and liberties affirmed by Magna 
Charta were deemed of such importance, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that the bishops, twice a year, with tapers burning, and in 
their pontifical robes, pronounced, in the presence of the kin 
and the representatives of the estates of England, the greater 
excommunication against the infringer of that instrument. The 
imposing ceremony took place in the great hall of Westminster, 
A copy of the curse, as pronounced in 1253, declares that—« p 
the authority of Almighty God, and the blessed Apostles and 
martyrs, and all the saints in heaven, all those who violate the 
English liberties, and secretly, or openly, by deed, word, or 
counsel, do make statutes, or observe them being made, against 
said liberties, are accursed and sequestered from the company of 
heaven and the sacraments of the Holy Church.” William Penn, 
in his admirable political pamphlet, “‘ England’s present interest 
considered,” alluding to the curse of the charter-breakers, says: 


“You have destroyed the most: 


. 
4 
| 
¥ 
d 
’ 
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. 
4 
. 


—o, 


_ 


Can. xvii. 10—12.) ACTS. 152 


“Tam no Roman Catholic, and little value their other curses ; A.D. 50. 
yet T declare I would not for the world incur this curse, as every ie 
man deservedly doth who offers violence to the fundamental nom ee ; 


frec‘lom thereby repeated and confirmed.” eJ. G. Whittier, 


10—12. sent away, aft. a stay of, as somes say, ab. three|the noble 
weeks; others’ contend for a longer time, wh. seems more prob. | Bereans 
Berea, ab. 45 m. S.W. of Thess., afterwards ealled Trenopolis, |@ Auger. 
now Kara Feria or Veria, with pop. of ab. 20,000. noble, b Paley, Hor. Paw 
though prob. obseure in rank, more noble in disposition. True |] Thess. No. V1. 
nobility of heart. whether, etc.,4‘they were not simply cre- |e“ A Christian is 
dulous, but honest inquirers. therefore, as the result of honest | the highest style 
impartial inquiry. honourable, prob. in relation to station. core ing 

Lhe noble Bereans,—I. The high honour by which the Bereans|God Almighty’a 
are distinguished. This distinction is to be valued because of—1. |gentleman.”— 
The source whence it proceeds; 2. The great dignity it implies. | 4” 

Il. The reason why this dignity is assigned to them: 1. Their |4J0. v. 39;1Th 
eonduct: (1) Their favourable impression as to the Gospel ; (2) ——_ 

Their diligent inquiry into its truth; (3) Their truly rational |¢A¢- =iil. 50. 
faith. 2. The principles which this conduct involved: (1) God’s|“*The country 
Word is, the only standard of faith; (2) We should not reject |W" Of Berea 
truth whoever might proclaim it; (3) The truth, when discovered,!ana religious 
is to be yee Application :—(1) See wherein the true dig- | than the stately 
nity and godliness of your nature consists; (2) The means of| city, of Mhorsi- 
acquiring solid faith.J— True nobility—I. An awakened con-|* ee 
science. An awakening—1. Power; 2. Agent; 8. Instrument. eae ee 
IL. A quickening intellect. Without this, an awakened conscience ata are incli- 
may lead to—1. Superstition; 2. Credulity; 3. Fanaticism. III.|nable to the 
An honest purpose. How many come—1. To find support for| ting? of God” 
a creed; 2. To justify their own wrong doing; 3. To condemn|— “””" ‘ 
ancther’s Christian liberty.s J Boang.Erancha 

Bible Study.—Tahitians, says a missionary, “ are exceedingly |9 Zomilist. 
anxious to understand what they read. Hence they have their/“I use the 
Bible classes each morning, Saturdays excepted. These they pp trie = 
attend soon after sunrise, before they go to the varions avocations | regorted to only 
of the day. None think it beneath their dignity to attend these|for arms and 
Bible classes. At Papetee, may be seen Queen Pomare, her| woapom aa 
mother, her aunt, various chiefs and common people, sitting| temple, where | 
around their teacher, reading verse by verse alternately, when| delight te con- 
they are interrogated on each verse as they read it, and, if ante ths Fab 
necessary, suitable explanations are given by the teacher. All| mr!" ana ‘the 
expect to be interrogated. Queen Pomare would think it very ),sagnificence of 
strange if, on account of her being @ sovereign, she were not pd ‘es 
to be interrogated, but merely read her portion. Her Majesty a acé au ae 
thinks it as important for her to obtain correct views of Divine | cite my devotion 
truth as it is for any of her subjects. Many of them come to our | to the Deity there 
houses with the Bible in their hands, asking for explanations) Preachel Biyier 
of various passages which they have been reading at home, hie ; 
but not being able satisfactorily to understand them, they at/! | ™/™ 
once apply to those who possess a more correct and extensive pi sine Et 


knowledge of the Word of God.” Sionorable: Oous 
duct and a nobdle 

Tru nobility.— ‘ disposition, that 
“ Howe’er it be, it seems to mé make men great” 


*Tis only noble to be good: 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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AD. 50. 


Paul at 
Athens 
@ Ac. xiv. 19. 


6 Wordsworth's 
Athens and Atti- 
ta, xxvii.; Mure's 
Tour in Greece; 
Falconer's Ship- 
wreck, tii, 526; 
Bucke’s Ruins of 
"Ane. Cities, i. 74; 
Cony. and How, 
chap. x.; Smith's 
NV. 7. Hist. 402. 


c Gossner. 
a@ Milton, 


“Collision is as 
necessary to pro- 
duce virtue in 
men, as it is to 
elicit fireininani- 
mate matter;and 
chivalry is the 
essence of vir- 
tue.” —Lord John 
Russell, 


he preaches 
in the 
market- 
place 


@ Ac. xv. 89; 1 
Co. xiii. 5. 


6 “The multi- 
tude of statues 
and temples to 
the gods in 
Athens is cele- 
brated with 
honour by classic 
writers of other 
nations, and with 
pride by their 
own,” —A ford. 

¢ “Petronius 
says, satirically, 
that it was easier 
to find a God at 
Athens than a 
man. Another 
ancient writer 
says, that 
some of the 
streets were s0 
crowded with 
those who sold 
idols, that it was 
almost impos- 
sible for one to 
make his way 
through then, 
Pausanias  dr- 
@lares that 


& Iconium to Lystra.e sent away, 


ACTS. (Cap. xvii. 18—17 


138—15. thither, to Berea. also, as others had fr. Antioch 
being prob. apprehensive 
as .. were, perh. a feint, 


of results similar to thcse in Thess. 
to conceal their actual destination. Silas... still, Paul the 
most noticeable person. Athens,? a free city in Rom. prov. of 
Achaia, ab. five m. from the sea, its port being the Pireus. 

Social help.—Paul did not wish to be alone; he did not con- 
sider himself sufiicient alone. Ue desired fellow-workers—I. To 
pray; IL To witness; II. Yo strive; IV. To suffer with him. 

Athene.— 

Look, on the Zigean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades; 

See there the olive groves of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Thrills ier thick-warbled notes the summer long; 
There flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream. Within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next.¢ 


16,17. waited, for Silas and Timotheus (v. 15). stirred,« 
aroused, deeply excited; indignation. wholly. . idolatry, see 
Gk., full of idols;® all. to temples and statues of the gods.¢ 
therefore, without waiting for the arrival of his friends, 
Synagogue, so far he pursued his usual course. market, 
loungers in the Agora, the place of public resort, promenade ; as 
Socrates on the same spot 500 yrs. before. 

Paul’s estimate of the Athenians.—We are taught by this pas- 
sage: I. To be most deeply affected by the moral and spiritual 
condition of the,world: 1. Paul’s was the excitement of fervent 
zeal for the honour of Christ; 2. He felt also the outrage done 
by idolatry to the dignity of human nature; 3. In this excite- 
ment, we cannot suppose the love of souls was wanting. IT. That 
such an excitement as his, on account of the moral condition of 
the world, will lead us to the active use of means for its salva- 
tion: 1. He was never ashamed of Christ’s Gospel; 2. He laid 
aside all fears of non-success ; 3. He does not remain inactive at 
Athens because he has no particular mission there,¢ 

_Omnipresence of God.—He is present in all places, not only 
virtually and efficaciously, but essentially. It is not with God as 
with the sun; the sun is fixed in its orb, and from thenee sends 
forth its light and influence into the world. We cannot say the 
sun 1s everywhere, though the light and heat of the sun are every- 
where; the body of the sun is only in heaven. Again, it is not 
with God as with a king, who sits upon a throne, and yet hath 
long hands, and many eyes, reaching all places of his dominion, 
but it is by his authority and commissions only. A king ig 
virtually present in many places at once, but not personally ; 
wheresoever his residence is, there his person is, and nowhere 


Dsp. xvii. 18-21.) 


else. Whereas God’s hands and eyes, His power and wisdom 
extend over all personally. The Divine Sean is as large and as 
vast as the Divine power. “ Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith 
the Lord ” (Jer. xxiii. 24). Once more, God is everywhere, not as 
the air is everywhere. The air is part in one place, and part in 
another ; God is all in every place; God is wholly in the height 
of heaven, and wholly in the depth of -hell, wholly in the length 
ef the earth, and wholly in the breadth of the sea. All God is in 
ull things, and all God is without all things; He is without all 
shings, and not shut out of anything; He is in all things, and 
not included in anything. So the ancients speak of this wonder- 
fal mystery of God's omnipresence.—Caryl. 


18. Epicureans, folls. of Epicurus,* whose leading doctrine— 
“‘ happiness is the chief good””—had, in many of his dises., dege- 
nerated into mere sensualism. Stoicks,® fatalists. babbler, 
zee Gk., a seed gatherer;¢ a picker-up and retailer of scraps of 
knowledge without sense or aim ; an idle prater. strange gods, 
taey had not .eard of God or Jesus before. resurrection, their 
ideas of the existence of the soul after death were various and 


conflicting. 

Paul at Athens.—I. The plaes which the Apostle visited. II. 
The feelings of which he was the subject: 1. Holy indignation; 
2. Christian compassion; 3. Zeal. III. The characters with 
whom he came in contact: 1. Jews; 2. Certain philosophers. 
IV. The address he delivered. God is declared in reference to: 
1. His nature; 2. The Divine dispensations. V. The effects 
rari by his labours: 1. Ridicule; 2. Procrastination; 3. 

‘aith.¢ 

Real philosophy.—Many persons have been injured by the im- 
posing name of Philosophy. Philosophy, when it is employed in 

moting good morals, in cultivating liberal arts, in strengthen- 

social union, in contemplating the works of creation, and 
thus leading man to acknowledge and adore the Supreme Being, 
is a noble science: it is noble, because true; and true, because 
consistent and corresponding with the nature of man, and with 
the relations he bears to his fellow-creatures, and to his Maker. 
But that which assumes the name of philosophy, and under this 
mask injures morals, dissuades from mental improvement, dis- 
unites society, discerns not the wisdom of God, either in the 
earth or the heavens, and discourages men from paying the tri- 
bute of gratitude to their universal Pather, such @ system of 
doctrines is detestable, becanse false,—and false, because contrary 
to the nature of man, and his several relations to society and 
God. Real philosophy we should cherish and love; it is the 
frierd of man, being the source of wisdom, the origin of many 
comforts, and the handmaid of religion. That which comes 
under its borrowed name, which puts on a semblance of what in 
fact it is not, and which, if we arecompelled to call philosophy, we 
must, if we would speak properly, term false philosophy ; that is, 
the evil against which we are to guard, that the credulous and 
innocent may not be betrayed by the deceits, the forgeries, and 
snchantments of this visored impostor.—Bp. Huntingford. 


19—21. Areopagus, the Hill of Mars.* Here sat the court 
of the Areopagus, a hess anc. and venerable tribunal, celebrated 
shrough Greece. may. doctrine, ¢tc., 
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Athens had more 
images than all 
the rest of Greace 
put together."— _ 
Hacket, 


@ Evan. Preacher. 


“What can 
‘scape the eye of 
God all-seeing, 
or deceive Hia 
heart omni- 
scient!"—Ailion, 


Athenian 
philosophers 
Philosopher, @ 


lover of wisdom, 
Gk, philosophos— 
philos, @ lover, 
sophos, wise. 

a Born at Samoa, 
B.O. 341, d. BO, 
270. Lived chiefly 
at Athens, where 
he had a garien 
in wh, he deli- 
vered his lessons 
to his discs. 

6 Teachers of the 
porch, 80 called 
bee. Zeno, their 
founder (fl. 299 
B.0.), taught in the 
painted porch 
(stoa) or colon- 
nade at Athens, ~ 
¢ 8o used by 
Aristoph,( Birds), 
a small bird fre- 
quenting the 
market to pick 
up seeds, 

“ Place, then, be- 
fore your eyes 
the Epicureans, 
the Stoics, and 
the Apostles, ... 
What say ye, 
Epicureans? 
What thing 
makes @ happy 
life? They an- 
swer, ‘The plea- 
sure of the 
body.’ What say 
ye, Stoics? What 
thing makes @ 
happy life? They 
answer, ‘The 
virtue of the 
mind.’ "— Augus- 
tine. 

d Anon. 


Areopagus 
a So called fr, 
the legend thet 


AD. 50. 


Mars res), the 
god of war, was 
tried here by the 
other gods on a 
charge of mur- 
der. 


b Alford, not iro- 
nical, as Kuinoel, 
Stier. 


e“ Tell me,isitall 
you eare for, to 
go about, up and 
down the mar- 
ket, asking each 
vther, ‘Is there 
any news ?’” — 
roe earn Phil, 
. 43. 


d Wordsworth, 
e Bengel. 


“Whereas the 
devil's greatest 
business is to 
tempt othermen, 
the idle man's 
only business is 
to tempt the 
devil."—Bp. San- 
derson, 


the unknown 
God 


Superstition, lit. 
a being excessive 
over a thing. L. 
superstitio, exces- 
sive religious 
belief; super, 
over, above; and 
sto, to stand. 
a Hacket. 
6 Humphrey. 
¢ Alford. 
a@ Cony, and How, 
e Wordsworth, 
Josephus (Ap. i. 
12) terms Athe- 
nians the devout- 
est of the Greeks, 
f Hacket. 
Wordsworth, 
“Tt is more/is- 
erect to speak 


wel; of all the! 


gods and espe- 
cially at Athens, 
where are 
erected altars 
also of unknown 
gods."— Philo 
wratus, 

t Green. 


“St. Paul'sspeech ps 
‘come to pass, that to this present time may be found in tha 


at Athens—both 


(Cap. xvii. 22, 28 
of address.”* strange, surprising, foreign. spent.. else, 
this habit of news-mongering was characteristic of the Athe- 
nians.c new thing, lit. newer, t.e., than before. ‘* More new 
than the last news.”4 “The new speedily palled, the newer was 
sought.” ¢ : 
Christianity in contact with cultivated minds.—IL. The 
on which the minister of the Gospel addresses men is worthy of 
the attention of cultivated minds. Il. Paul was in possession of 
knowledge on these subjects which was in advance of what these 
philosophers possessed.J 
View from the Areopagus.—The temple of the Eumenides was im- 
mediately below him: behind him, if he looked eastward, was the 
temple of Theseus; and he beheld the Propyi@a of the Acropolis 
facing him, and the Parthenon upon the Acropolis fronting him 
from above. The temple of Victory was on his right, and a 
countless multitude of temples and altars in the Agora and 
Ceramicus below him. Above him, towering over the city from 
its pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis—as the Borromean 
Colossus, which, at this day, with outstretched hand, gives its 
benediction to the low village of Arona, oras the brazen statue of 
the armed angel, which, from the summit of the Castel 8. Angelo, 
spreads its wings over the city of Rome—was the bronze Colossus 
of Minerva, armed with spear, shield, and helmet, the champion 
of Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, the courageous 
Apostle pronounced, that the Deity is not to be likened to that, 
the work of Phidias, or to other forms in “ gold, silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device,” which peopled the scene before 
rea and that in temples made with hands the Deity doth not 
well.« 


22, 23. stood.. “and in the heart of the city of 
Athens,” in.. superstitious, “more religious;”* ‘“ exceed- 
ingly scrupulous in your religion; “carrying your religious 
reverence very far;’’¢ * careful in religion ;” 4 “‘as more fearful 
of the gods.”¢ The word superstitious was used by Apostle in 
good sense. devotions, “ closely observed the objects of your 
veneration ”/—** your objects of worship.”s to..God,* to an 
(not the) unknown god. The gods assumed to be known did not 
satisfy the cravings of the Athenian heart. whom .. worship, 
“ Ye are worshippers, ignorant of God.” é 

The unknown God.—I. The confession of heathendom—* To 
the unknown God.” IL. The worshippers of the unknown God. 
Il. The revelation of the unknown God. Paul revealed Him ag 
—l1. Creator; 2. The Father of men; 3. The Saviour of men; 
4, Judge. IV. How this revelation was received. There were: 
1. Mockers; 2. The undecided; 3. The decided.* 

The unknown God.—Diogenes Laértius, who wrote about the 
year 210 3.c., in the History of Epimenides, who is supposed ty 
have flourished nearly six hundred years before Christ, relates of 
him the following story:--‘ That, being invited to Athens for the 
purpose, he delivered the city from a pestilence in this manner— 
‘ Taking several sheep, some black, others white, he had them w 
to tho Areopagus, and then let them go where they would; an 
gave orders to those who followed them, wherever any of them 
should lie down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it belonged; 
and so the plague ceased. Hence,’ says the historian, cit had 


4CTS. 


— i pe el | r ner 


:. 


Vap. xvii. 24—26.] ACTS, 


boroughs of the Athenians axonymovus altars—a memorial of the 


sxpiation then made.’” These altars, it may be presumed, were 
called anonymous, because there was not the name of any parti- 
cular deity inscribed upon them. Pausanias, who wrote before 
the end of the second century, in his description of Athens, hav- 
ing mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olympius, adds, ‘‘ And nigh unto 
it is an altar of unknown gods.” Lucian, who wrote about the 
year 170, makes Critias swear by the unknown god of Athens; and 
afterwards has these words :—“ But let us find out the unknown 
god of Athens ; and stretching our hands to heaven, offer him 
our praises and thanksgivings.” This is a very curious and a very 
important coincidence. It appears beyond controversy, that 
altars with this inscription were existing at Athens at the time 
when St. Paul is alleged to have been there. It seems, also 
(which is very worthy of observation), that this inscription was 
peculiar to the Athenians. There is no evidence that there were 
altars inscribed “To the unknown God” in any other country. 
Supposing the history of St. Paul to have been a fable, how is it 
possible that such a writer as the author of the Acts of the Apo- 
stles was, should hit upon a circumstance so extraordinary, and 
introduce it by an allusion so suitable to St. Paul’s office and 
character 7¢ 


24—26. God. . therein, he announced the great Creator, as 
dis. from all false gods. seeing ..earth,« by right as Creator. 
dwelleth,? not locally mem | any as a dwelling place, even 
though as magnificent as the Parthenon or the temple of Theseus. 
made..hands,¢ as contrasted with the Creator and His works 
formed by His word. worshipped, served. needed, a popular 
notion that the gods “ needed something more”’ than they had: 
hence the prayer of Chryses, the priest of Apollo— 


“ If e’er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.” 4 


giveth .. things, and none can give to Him. made..men,¢ 
Creator of all, is the maker of man. All men derive fr. one 
common stock. times.. bounds,’ time of ea. nation’s con- 
tinuancee, and its geographical area. : 

Where is the temple where I may seek, find, and worship God 3— 
I. Heaven, where the spirits made perfect stand before His 
throne. II. The visible creation, in which He has never left 
Himself without a witness of His power, wislom, and goodness. 
Il. The Church, in which the unknown God is a revealed God in 
the Gospel of His Son. IV. My heart, in which He desires to 
dwell by His Holy Spirit.9 . 

Omnipresence of God.—A child, six years of age, being intro- 
duced into company, was asked by a clergyman where God was, 
with the offer of an orange. ‘Tell me,” replied the boy, “« where 
He is not, and I will give you two.”’—The sceptic convinced.—The 
great astronomer; Kirchner, had a friend who denied the existence 
of a God. One day he called on the astronomer, when he saw in 
one corner of his room a very beautiful celestial globe, and 
inquired whose it was, and who had made it. ‘It is not mine, 
paid Kirchner, “and I do not think anybody made it. It must 
have come there by chance, and of its own accord.” “ Ridiculous! 

ne? 
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in what he does 
say, and in what 
he does not say— 
is a model and 

ttern to all 

hristian mis 
Bionaries for 
their addresses 
to the heathes 
world,”— Warde- 
worth. 


k Rev. A. M. Fair 
bairn. 


“Were I fully 
able to describe 
God,” says Epic 
tetus, “1 should 
be God myself, 
or God must 
cease to be what 
He is.” 

1 Paley, Evid. 
vi 41. 


the Great 
Creator 


a Ma. xi. 2’; As. 
vii, 45—50; Im 
Ixvi. 1, 2. 


5 Jo. iv. 20, 21. 


c“ This assertion, 
and others like 
it, of God’s omni- 
presence, was 
abused by thead- 
vocates of Chris- 
tianity into a 
charge against 
Christians that 
they had no tem- 
ples.” — Words- 
worth, of, Celses, 
ap. Origen. 

d Homer, 1.1. 8, 
e Mal. ii. 10, 


f Go. ix. 18, 19; 
Job vii. 1; xiv. 53 
De. xxxii. 8; Pa 
exv. 3, 16. 

g Grok. 


“A remarkable 
reminiscence of 
the dying speech 
of Stephen.” — 
Alferd. 

“The true doo 
trine of creation 
is the proper Te 
futation of @ 

idolatry.”"— Ross, 
“God ie a sphera 
or circle, whos@ 
centre is every 


' in the mind of 
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AD. 50, said his friend; “ what is the use of sucha reply?” ‘ Why,” 
where, and cir-|7ejoined he, ‘you cannot believe that this little, imperfect piece 
Dcctetbnes no-|ofe workmanship sprung into existence of itself—how then cau 


you’ imagine that the glorious heavens, which this merely repre- 
sents, could have sprung into being of their own accord?” The 
arrow entered his heart, and he became a servant of that God 
whose existence he had deni 


27—29. the Lord,¢ their Lord. if haply, if by any chance. 
feel, grope as the blind in the dark. not..us, “so near, and 
yet so far.” in him.. being,? God is omnipresent, and we all 
dependent. certain .. poets,¢ ‘‘ The truth is so plain that even 
your poetry recognises it.” forasmuch..offspring, we 
who live and move cannot be the offspring of lifeless, motionless 
deities, stone, ‘even though it be of marble fr. your celebrated 
quarries of Mt. Pentelicus,”¢ graven .. device, ‘‘ even though, 
like your chryselephantine Minerva of the Acropolis, it be fr. the 

hands of a Phidias.”’s za sac cee Peis 

r,” by Cleanth We are His offspring.— creation, after the image of God. 
native of Troas IL. By Sipe 4 fabri fe incarnace Son of God. — We 
eee ye are of Divine origin.—I. The truth of this statement, from—l. 
8 Stoic professor |Soripture; 2. The human heart; 3. History. IL. Its effect: 1, 
at Athens, there} Holy humility ; 2. Hoiy courage.9 
isthe expression,| The unity of the race.—The Rev. J. K. Foster much enjoyed 


als lv.1, 63 Jer. 
xxxix, 13. 

b Ac, xiv. 17; Bo. 
{. 17; He. i. 33 


c Aratus, poet of 
Cilicia, ff. ab, B.O. 
270. %In the 
4 ymn to Jupi- 


= ik hae his quiet house at Cheltenham, and the much loved society of the 
spring.” dear young African prince, Canray, whose charge and education 
d Hacket, he had kindly undertaken, with the hope that he would one day 
¢ Wordsworth, |return to his native country a king and a nursing father in the 
f Wordsworth, |Church of Christ among “the sons of Ham.” When not ai 
“Tf we would|8chool the prince was his constant companion ; they played and 


talked, and read and prayed together. Their mutual love was oi 
no common order, and @ pleasant sight it was to seethe little black 
boy caressing the comely and venerable white-faced English 
minister, as if to demonstrate to sceptics that God had not only 
made all men of one blood, but ofone soul. Canray and his reverend 
father in Christ are now together in the same Saviour’s bosom.’ 
—The blind feeling after God.—At the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1838, Mr. O. 8. Dudley gave 
a very pleasing account of a visit he had paid to a school for the 
blind at Bristol. He stated that a little boy of ten years of age, 
and a girl of fourteen, both born blind, read admirably, in the 
Gospel of John, several passages which he selected; and with ap 
accuracy of emphasis which he had never heard surpassed by any 
children of the same age. Such was the proficiency they had 
made, that Mr. Dudley folded a silk handkerchief double, then 
quadruple, and laying it on the lessons, tried the skill of these 


scents, we should 
find all slaves to 
come fr, princes, 
and all princes 


Seneca. 

“I have only 
studied three 
books; the Bible, 
my own heart, 
and the beauties 
of nature,” — #, 


Neff. 
“ The idea of God 


man, is the one 
unanswerable 
evidence of the 
existence of 
God."—Anselm. 


9 Dr. Tholuck, oung persons; but it was not until eight folds of silk were 
h Cong. ¥r. Bb.|interposed between the fingers and the embossed characters, that 
1862, any perceptible difficulty was experienced by the readers. 

st 80, 31. times ..ignorance, yet guilty ignorance (v. 27). 
aly phere winked at,? overlooked, as we "aay, “to shut one’s ane Gr 
duty thing.” but now, having revealed Himself still more clearly t¢ 


# Ac. xiv. 16; Ro.|the human heart and conscience, and sent inspired teachers fat 
i, 24, and near. repent, of all sin, esp. of ignorance of true God, and 
bPs.xovi 18. |worship of idols. because .. righteousness,’ and that the 
1 Ac. x 42; Ro,|judgment may be. man. . ordained,’ Christ Jesus the ap 


f See. SS mL, 
," a? ¥ 7"" if . 
7 e i 4 
ae 5 bd 
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pointed Saviour and Judge. assurance, pledge, confirmation, } © 


proof. raised..dead,‘in proof of His claims, and of the 
possibility of the general resurrection. 

Repentance.—I. Repentance under the Christian dispensation 
Is especially binding upon all men everywhere. I. The D 
Jndgment is an especial argument for this repentance. III. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is a special proof of a Day of Judg- 
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ii.16; 2Co.v.10, 
2 Ti. iv. 1, 2 


dJo. v.28, 29; Ro. 


ay of lia 4; Aci. 24 


“When I re- 
nounced and left 


ment.<—The Last Judgment.—t. Its certainty: 1. Our presumption | myself, then 1 
of it is founded on the belief of all nations; 2. Our proofs are| fund God; and 


drawn from our nature as dependent creatures; 3. Our demon- 
strations are founded on God’s Word. I. Its character. 


found 
then I 


when I 
myself, 


It will} lost Him.”~-Dr, 


be universal in relation to--1, The persons; and—2. The actions; | 7¢u/er. 
and—3. It will be infallibly just. IIL. Application: 1. How|“He calls those 


calculated to awakeh the unconcerned; 2. Let the fact always 
accompany us; 3. Let us seek the friendship of the Judge.s 


times wherein 
Christ was un- 
known to them, 


Who is Jesus ?-—-“ Wao is Jesus, please, ma’am?” were words | the times of their 


that were uttered in all sincerity by a little girl of some eight or 
ten summers. She was a new scholar in the Mission School. One 
of those who were in the class to which she was introduced was 


ignorance 
Though the stars 
shine never 80 
bright, and the 


reading aloud about Jesus, and His life and works while in this | moon with them 


world ; how He had healed the sick, relieved the needy, restored 
the sight of the blind, raised the dead, &c. Maggie was observed 


in its full, yet 
they do not, all 
together, make 


to be a most intent listener throughout the entire reading, and |it day; still it is 
when it ended, she looked up earnestly into her teacher’s face, and | tight, till the sun 


anxiously inquired of her, ‘* Please,ma’am,and who is Jesus?” The 


teacher, of course, promptly explained to Maggie who He was,—' eU. 


the babe of Bethlehem—the Son of God—the Saviour of sinners 
—and her Saviour. In turn, each of these facts in His history 


ppear.” — Abp. 
Leighton. 


. P. Fhomas. 
SI F.1. Durand, 


and efforts was presented to the child, who declared both by word |9 4mer. Paper. ~ 


and act that all these things were new to her. 


“ Shure, I never 
heard that before,” she replied.o 


t 


32—34. heard .. mocked, they regarded it as impossible,| Dionysius 
and, therefore, absurd. hear..matter,* either curious, or|224 


perh. partially convinced. from..them, fr. his audience, not 
yet fr. 


Damaris 


the city. Dionysius, said by Dionysius, the Co-|* 4% =v. 25. 


rinthian Bp. of the same name, to have been the first Bp. of |)? erapecinet 


Athens, and a martyr.’ Areopagite, a judge in the court of 
the Areopagus. Damaris (delicate woman), of whom nothing 
more is known. 


iy. 


“Sharpness of 
wit hath com- 
monly two i 


The different reception of the same sermon by different classes in’ companions, 


the same congregation.—I. Some heard Paul with derisive in- 


ride and levity. 
y the first it 


credulity : 1. It stood opposed to their preconceived notions; 2.|oomes to pase 
It was apparently improbable to them; 3. He who proclaimed the|that men know 


doctrine to them was not a recognised teacher. ' I 
with a procrastinating resolve. This was exceedingly foolish 
because—1. It is, of all subjects, the most important to man; 2.- 
An important step towards its reception has been taken when an | 
interest has been created; 3. Any portion of future time is very 
uncertain; and even should it be vouchsafed, the existing interest 


IL. Others heard | not how to yield 


to another man’s 


7! reasonable po= 


sitions; by the 
second they 
know not how 
to keep them- 
selves constant 


may never be renewed. III. A few heard him with practical|to their own"— 


faith. The names mentioned suggest that Christianity is alike 
suited to each sex. Learn—(1) The Gospel is moral in its in- 
fluence on the world; (2) The Gospel is not to be restricted to 


any class; (3) Ministers should not despair for want of suc- 
yess.¢ ») | Dance 
Mocking at the truth.—*' This has been one 7 the worst nights,’’ | mere 


J. Hales. 
e Dr. Thomas, 


“Sneering is the 
natural fault of 
the predomi 

the 
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uneccompanied 
by any corre- 
sponding growth 
and liveliness of 
tne moral affec- 
tions, particu- 
larly admiration 
of moral excel- 
lence.” —Dr. Ar- 
sold. 


< 


Corinth 


Aquila and 
Priscilla 

a Ac. xviii, 18, 
19, 26; 1 Co, xvi. 
19; Ro, xvi. 3—5; 
2 Ti. iv. 19, 


6 Ac, ii. 9; 1 Pe, 
4.1. 


@ v.26; Ro. xvi. 
8; 1 Oo. xvi. 19. 


@2Ti iv. 19. 


e“The Jews he 
banished fr. 

1» Who were 
constantly mak- 
ing disturbances 
at tho instigation 
of Chrestus."— 
Suetonius, Claud. 
25. See also Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist. 1. 
128, 


f Ao. xx. 34; 100. 
xi 12; 2 Co. vii, 
~ 2; 1 Th.ii 9; 2 
Th. iti, 8 
g Acoarse species 
of goat's hair 
cloth, called ci/i- 
cium, tr. Cilicia, 
he native 
country of Paul, 
where it was 
producedin great 
abundance; and 
where tent- 
making was a 
Sommon trade. 


Dr. Thomas. 


ACTS. (Cap. xviii. 1-2 
says Mr. Bampton, one of the missionaries in India, “I ever en- 
dured. Mockery! mockery! cruel mockery! almost unbearable, 
I talked for a while, and was heard by some, on the blessings to 
be enjoyed by faith in Jesus Christ; when a man came with a 
hell-hardened countenance, and that peculiar constant laugh 
which I can hardly bear. The burden of his cry was—‘ Juggernaut 
is the foundation! Juggernaut is completely god! victory to Jug: 
gernaut!’ He clapped his hands—he shouted—he laughed, and 
induced the rest, or a great part of them, to do the same. On the 
ground of reason, I fear no one; and rage I commonly bear very 
well: but. these everlasting laughing buffoons are nearly too much 
forme. It is my one great care, that amidst a reviling, laughing, 
shouting crowd, I do not seem abashed.” _ - 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1—8. Corinth (see intro. to Ep. to Cor.), 45 m. fr. Athens, 
The Acropolis of one city can be seen fr. that of the other. Aquila 
(eagle), very little knowne of him. Trad. says he was beheaded. 

ontus,” perh. so called fr. Pontus Eucvinus, the “ Euxine Sea.’ 
In Nero’s time it was a prov. along with Cappadocia. Priscilla,« 
dim. of Prisca“ (ancient). Claudius .. Rome,? prob. a.p. 52. 
craft, / trade, handiwork. tentmakers, fabricators either of the 
cloth,9 or more prob. of the tents that were made of it. 

Paul at Corinth 


circumstances: 1. The Roman emperor had by an edict expelled 
same craft as Paul;” 4. Paul found them out. II. The value of 


IV. The law of responsibility. Paul 
felt that—1. Having been faithful to his conscience, his duty was 
discharged; 2. They, having rejected the Gospel, had increased 
their own responsibility. V. A change in his sphere of labour. 
VI. The moral triumphs of the Gospel. VII. Divine encourage- 
ment: 1. The kind of service required ; 2. The encouragement 
vouchsafed: (1) Protection, (2) Success,4 

Apostolic example imitated.—A violent Welsh squire having 
taken offence at a poor curate who employed his leisure hours in 
mending clocks and watches, applied to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
with a formal complaint against him, for impiously carrying on a 
trade contrary to the statute. His lordship having heard the 
complaint, told the squire he might depend upon the strictest 
justice being done in the case. Accordingly, the mechanic divine 
was sent for a few days after, when the bishop asked him, “ How 
he dared to disgrace his diocese by becoming a mender of clocks 
and watches?” The other, with’ all humility, answered, “ To 
satisfy the wants of a wife and ten children.” “ That won't da 
with me,” rejoined the prelate, “I will inflict such a punishment 
upon you, as shall make you leave off your pitiful trade, I promise 
you;’’ and immediately 


make out a presentation for the astonished curate to @ living of 
at least one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 


. 


calling in his secretary, ordered him to’ 


Cap. xvili.4—8.] AcTs 167 
4—6. reasoned, Gk., was discoursing. Constant ti 
Greeks [i. 302], cal, Gk. proselytes.« Silas,’ pes ipa Sil. a 


vanus, wh. he is called in the Eps., prob. the bearer of Peter’s micheal 


Ep.;* some have tried to identify him with Luke. Paul.. i 
pressed, i.e., they found Paul more than usuaily absorbed in his aie carasree 
work.4 shook . . garments, i.e., the dust off them. blood, |1 <a 
— = a Ag guilt.s I. veep “an undefiled conscience. |} Ac, xv. 92, 
encefo . « ZO, especially, of se 1 
= or incidentally. et Parag ge sen a plot v.13. ss, 
he task of the Evangelical ministry : Compel them to. come in.—|4,4°7"%., .* 
fh, Sain eckt petal Bed waneects Uiearedt eae tee lates ee 
of his own hands. II. With unwearied zeal, which—1. Employs}>ut when S.and — 
every time for work; 2. Turns to all with the message of salva- 2, petarneil, the 
tion; 3. Is ever anew kindled by the Spirit of God; 4. Represents poonpled J in, . 
Jesus as the Christ to all. With steadfast courage in oppo- | coursing.” 
sition to the adversaries.9 e Ac. xiii, 51. 
The Lord's Day.—Our Saviour Christ, who is the Son of God,| 7 Ac, xx. 96; Ex, 
blessed for ever, and is Lord of the Sabbath, fulfilling the work | xxxiii. 5. : 
of our redemption by His resurrection upon the first day of the|«Aanunemployed 
week, and by His mission of the Holy Ghost miraculously the first) life is a burden 
day of the week, and Ly the secret message of His Spirit to the] !tel?; # heart 
Apostles and the primitive Church, hath translated the observa- aay sh: a 
tion of the seventh day of the week to the first day of the week,|labour works 
which is our Christian Sabbath; that as our Christian baptism | {rouble out of 
succeeds the sacrament of circumcision, and as our Christian esntoahlit fice 
Pascha, in the sacrament of the Eucharist, succeeded the Jewish ;* There fs no 
Passover, s0 our Christian Sabbath, the first day of the week, | spiritual" deose 
succeeds the Sabbath of the seventh day of the week; and that) thanalowesteem 
morality which was, by Almighty God, under that covenant,|0! the sacred 
confined to the seventh day, is, by the example of Christ and . 
His Apostles to us Gentiles, transferred to the first day of the 
week; and that which would have been morally a violation of| frst appears in 
the morality of the fourth command under the Jewish Sabbath, | Contempt for His 
is a violation of the morality of the same fourth command, if stars and rs 
done upon the Christian Sabbath, though the strictness andj vants.” — Bp. D. 
severity enjoined to the Jews be not altogether the same that ig | Wilson, 
now required of Christians. And thus you have the reason of|9 Lisca 
the obligation upon us Christians to observe the first day of the | Str M. Hale. 
week, because, by more than a human institution, the morality of 
the fourth command is transferred to the first day.of the week, 
being our Christian Sabbath ; and so the fourth commandment is 
not abrogated, but only the day changed, and the morality of 
that command only translated, not annulled.* s 
7, 8. thence, not fr. the city, but fr. the synagogue. | Justus and 
Justus, of whom nothing more is known. Some vs. read Titus Crispus 
(S.) or Titius (V.) Justus. one.. God, a proselyte. hard. .|*? Oo. L146, 
synagogue, conveniently, formerly, for Justus; not for persons $% 1 bari 2! 
attending the synagogue. Crispus,¢ trad. says aft. Bp. of | xvi 93; 1 Co. & 
Zigina. ruler, notable convert. all. . house, the decision 26; vi 11. Sed 
of one aiding the faith of others. many, names and stations of | pig and How. i. 
some are given. Corinthians, native Gks., not Jews residing tappy exile, 
at Corinth. hearing, both hearing the Gospel, and hearing of| which brings uw 
this conversion. ‘ TT ig ae heme oe 
Paul's preaching at Corinth.—I. The perseverance with which it or God.” — Ques 
was pursued. II. The opposition that it incurred. III. Tho | gg, 
awful sentence which was pronounced. IV. The resulte which | *‘ I see no resseg 


Sa 


a eee © 
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A.D. 50. followed: 1. With regard to the Apostle; 2. With regard to the 

ee a Corinthians, although most were against him (i.e., most of the 
tate Pati. Jews), still many (prob. Gentiles) believed and were baptized. 
Bivinity should Learn—1. To follow your calling with earnestness; 2. Not to be 
be presented to| discouraged by opposition; 3. Not to be elated with success.¢ 
pi a di ao Technical preaching.—A woman went one day to hear a famous 
the tongue; nor| doctor of divinity preach, and, as usual, carried a pocket Bible 
shat he who’ with her, that she might turn to any of the passages the preacher 
Z i — ae might happen to refer to. But she found that she had no nse fot 
Seaste ° should her Bible. there; and, coming away, said to a friend, ** 1 should 
deliver his em-| have left my Bible at home to-day, and have brought my diec- 
bassage_in an ill tionary. The doctor does not deal in Scripture, but in. such 
optics learned words and phrases as require the help of an interpreter 

to render them intelligible.” 


Paul's vision] 9,10. then. . vision, special labours have special helps and 
at Corinth | encouragements. (On the return of Silas and Timothy (v. 5), 
a2 Th. iii, 2. Paul wrote 1 Thess. Now he writes 2 Thess., wh. is suggestive « 
vnc; Xxiil- 133/ of his trials at this time.] be.. afraid, etc.,> his success 
pice viii, 31, attended with opposition. I..thee,e more than all against 
d De Wette. Is./thee. I, with comfort, support, protection: to give joy to thy 
Ww. 17; Je. 19; / heart, and seals to thy work. and no man, etc., the opposition 
2 Ti. iv. 17,18 *|Shall not succeed.¢ much . . city, God knew who would believe, 
“There is a God| and was with Paul in seeking them. 

m the midst of! Paul at Corinth.—I. The new topis of thought which Paul 
ah see Pn proposed to introduce into Corinth, and on which alone he pro- 
our weakness,| posed to dwell—Christ and Him crucified. II. The adaptedness 
filling our empti-| of this topic to arrest the minds of the gay, refined, and worldly.* 
aig alg tle —Paul’s vision at Corinth.—I. The Saviour’s declaration: 1. The 
Re eting' te with| Saviour’s classification of men; 2. Christ has a perfect know- 
His wings, and} ledge of the human race ; 3. Jesus appoints means for the salva- 


defending —_us/tion of man. II. His command. He, was-—1. To exercise the 
from our ene 


mies,” — Augus-| Power of speech; 2. To banish fear. Ill. His promise: 1. In 
tine, the production of miracles ; 2. In turning the heart to God.J 
“Our privacy! Courage amidst danger.—Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, 
ne ne whilst besieged in Stralsund, was one day dictating a letter to his 
but never man| Secretary, when a bombshell from the enemy’s works fell upon the 
did attempt a] house in which he was, broke through the roof, and burst close to 
7 arg s tae the apartment. The adjoining floor was shivered to pieces, but 
fone It is Cine is own room was uninjured. The report of the shell, however, 
- that both the} which seemed to crush the whole house to pieces, alarmed the 

Hane ok a secretary, and his pen fell from his hand. “ What’s the matter?” 
ful whon we mect| Said the king to him, with a composed countenance. ‘Why do 
withstrongoppo-| you wot continue writing?” “Most gracious sire,’’ replied the 
vition.”-bp. Hall.| latter, “the bombshell!” Well,” said the king, “what has the 
1 Rev. C, Norris, | Pombshell to do with the letter? Go on with the writing.” 


Gallio 11-13, year..months, fr. arrival to departure.c Fr, 
=the autumn of a.p. 52 to the spring of a.p. 54.¢ Gallio, bro. of 
Paul before |Seneca,¢ the moralist. His original name was Novatus, and 


pena his contemporaries called him the “agreeable Gallio,’ 4 He 
« d ~ 
Diag ok ose’ and Seneca were put to death by Nero. deputy, proconsul. 


Achaia, wh. prov. included Hellas and Peloponnesus. judg- 
oy —— Powe ment seat, the judge’s chair, tribunal. law, i.e., of the Jews. 
and De vica| Thus Lu. summarises the charge; wh., fr. Gallio’s reply, war. 
Beata to wallio. | prob. made by the Jews more in detail. 


@*Wooncelsets| Worshipping God according to law.—In Paris the close of Lent 


a” OU el 


Oup. xviii. 14-17.) 40m 


was a stimulus to the prevailing excitement. A series of proces- 
sions took place, which were » innocently enough, by 
children, girls and boys, who walked two by two, with tapers, 
chanting hymns, and litanies prepared for them by the priests. 
-.. Then came parish processions, in which all the parishioners 
of whatever age, sex, or quality, joined; some of the most devout 
walking to do penance as though in their shifts. Still a new im- 
oat was wanting. It was necessary to warm the popular heart 

& great theatrical display. A priest came forward and declared 
that, in these processions over the hard pavements of Paris, 
nothing could be more meritorious, nothing more agreeable to 
God, than that women should walk with their delicate little feet 
bare, however it might cause them to suffer. Immediately, many 
an enthusiastic young girl deyoted herself to this new mortifica- 
tion, and appeared, not with bare feet only, but almost naked— 
wearing only a slight linen drapery, not too carefully covering her 
form. These weeping and dishevelled Megdalenes produced more 
laughter than edification. At length, the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier, the Judith of the League, decided to act her part without 
hesitation. She abandoned robes and petticoats, and dispensed 
with the light drapery of the penitents, even over her bosom, with 
the exception of a simple veil of lace. The people rushed to see 
her. Crowded and pressed, the heroine was by no means dis- 
concerted. She had set the fashion. Matrons and maidens 
followed it.¢ 


14, 15. Paul.. mouth, to make his defence. wrong, 
violation of law, prob. in regard toa personal injury, or act of 
injustice. wicked lewdness, see Gk., perh. “subtle con- 
spiracy:” an all. prob. to offences against the State. reason 
would, as a Rom. magistrate. that..you, to hear and 
judge. names, as “ Christ,” “ Jesus,”’ ‘* Messiah,” for example. 
and. .law, the Jews were allowed to manage their own religious 

i I..matters, both Lysias¢ and Festus acted on the 
e principle. ‘ 
’ The character of Gallio.—I. An estimate of his character: 1. 
As exhibited in his conduct on this occasion; 2. As compared 
with the other characters with whom he had to do. II. Some 
lessons of instruction: 1. From the better part of his character ; 
2. From that part of his character which is unquestionably bad.¢ 

Contending about trifles.—In the year 1005, some soldiers of the 
Commonwealth of Modena ran away with a bucket from a public 
well belonging to the State’of Bologna. The implement might 
be worth a shilling ; but it produced a quarrel which worked into 
@ long and bloody war. Henry the King of Sardinia, for the 
Emperor Henry the Second, assisted the Modenese to keep posses- 
sion of the bucket; and, in one of the battles, was made prisoner. 
His father, the Emperor, offered a chain of gold that would 
encircle Bologna, which is seven miles in compass ; but in vain. 
After twenty years’ imprisonment,—his father being dead,—he 
pined away and died. His monument is still extant in the 
church of the Dominicans. The fatal bucket is still exhibited in 
the tower of the Cathedral of Modena enclosed in an iron cage. 


16, 17. drave, i.e. ordered the lictors to remove them. all, 
eic., the best MSS.2 omit “ the Greeks :” so also many critics.’ 
Bosthenes (safe in strength), prob. the 8. mentioned in 1 Co., 
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80 agreeable to 
his most intimate 
friends as Gallio 
is to all.”—Seneca, 
“The Apostles 
valued not im 
differences at all: 
and those things 
it is evident they 
accounted such, 
which, whether 
men did them or 
not, was not of 
concernment to 
salvation, And 
what reason is 
there why men 
should be se 
strictly tied up to 
such things, 
which they may 
do or let alone, 
and yet be very 
good Christians 
still ?"— Stélling- 
Sleet. 

e Michelet. 


Gallio’s 
reply 

a Ac. xxiii, 29, 

b Ac. xxv. 18, 19. 


“Theology must 
always suffer, 
when itis studied 
as a science,”— 
Heurtley. 


“Paul asserted 
Jesus to be 
Christ, which the 
Jews denied; 
this, toa Roman, 
would be a ques- 
tion of names.”— 
Alford, 

“Wehave lost the 
public substance 
of religion by 
changing it Inte 
opinion "—Laud, 


¢ Rev. C. Simeon. 


“He hears no 
more 

Than rocks 
when winds and 
waters roar.”"— 
Creech. 


Sosthenes 

@ 8, Vases 

b Lachm, Tisch. 
Alford. 
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€100.i.1. 


“Persons taken 
ap with their 
toilet’ and look- 
ing- glass, who 
would much 
sooner have the 
Sommonwealth 
out of order than 
their own head- 


perh. successor to Crispus (v. a beat, perh. he was at —_ tk peck succaseox do Oriepas Iie BiG eae peste ee eae iia 
time a leading persecutor of the Christians. Gallio.. things, 
“the agreeable Gallio!”’ 

Gallio.—I. The character of those things for which the Gallioa 
of our day do not care. They are things—l. For which the 
Creator cares; 2. Which receive their saving significance from 
the life and death of the Redeemer; 3. Into which the angels of 
God have, all along, desired to look ; 4. In behalf of which 
Gallio’s ancestors were willing to shed ‘their blood; 5. In which 

2 the best of his friends are most deeply interested.” Il. Some oi 
cae Fa pl the probable causes of this indifference: 1. A shallow mis- 
. sible and prese.¢| apprehension of the nature of religion; 2. Mental slothfulness; 
things as reali-|3_ A love of personal ease rather than of practical activity. 
wee, and _uuure | Its effect: 1. Death; 2. Judgment. 

things as fables;} Fashionable ease. —Behold the graceful and sprightly swallow, 

whereas the re-| zig-zagging over the clover-field, skimming the limpid lake, whisk- 

Magna be ing round the steeple, or dancing gaily in the sky! Behold him, 

‘lin high spirit, shrieking out his ecstasy as he has bolted a dragon- 

"\fly, or darted through the arrow- slits of an old turret, or 

a] pagtecaag te some other feat of hirundine agility! And notice how 
6 pays his morning visits, alighting elegantly on some housetop, 

and twittering politely, by turns, to the swallows on either side of 
him ; and, after five minutes’ conversation, off and away te call for 
his friend at the castle. And now he has gone upon his travels, 
—gone to spend the winter at Rome or Naples; to visit Egypt or 
the Holy Land, or perform some more recherché pilgrimage to 

ety el the| Spain or the coast of Barbary. “And, when he comes home next 
absence of lawful| April, sure enough he has been abroad: charming climate, higuly 


and honest exer- 
cise, giving it to 


is quickly kind- 
led, and flames 
out mightily, so 
lust is greatly 
provoked by riot- 
ing, banquetin 
and contin 


delighted with the cicadas in Italy, and the bees on Hymettus; 
locusts in Africa rather scarce this season; but, upon the whole, 
much pleased with his trip, and returned in high health cad 
spirits.4 


18, 19. after.. while, aft. this arrest. Syria, ultimate 
destination, but he stopped at Ephesus on the way. Priscilla, 
etc. (see on v. 2). shorn .. head, i.e., Paul’s head; some@ 
think Aquila’s. Cenchrea (millet), the E. port of Corinth, fr. 
wh. dist. 9m. Site now occ. by vill. of Kikries. Millet yet grows 
near. vow,? the Jewish practice of cutting off the hair was 
|Obseryed at the expiration, not at commencement, of vow.c The 
tag ren Bin fen and nature of hei yo cals matters pe conjecture. Ephesus 

see intro., etc., to . to esians @..syna eS, as 
@ Ac. xvi 1—8. fe manner was.4 E ; a Se et. 
Poe deser. >| Apostolic earnestness.—Paul’s Apostolic earnestness is here 
yh tegelty Hou, | seen—I. In his noble defiance of danger. II. In his denial of 
aud wr. Lewin's| friendship : 1. His adieu to his brethren at Corinth; 2. His 
Life, etc., of Paul, | separation from his dearest companions at Ephesus; 3. ” His de- 
1, S44. parture from Ephesus in opposition to the earnest request of his 
e Dr. Thomas. friends. III. In his consecration to duty—1l. He felt that God’s 
“The saints in| will called him to Jerus.; now—2. He was willing to return toe 
distresus, ope Ephesus, if it were God’s will.e 
=p Speed av ed a vow.—Mr. Chase says that, at the cabinet meeting 
prayers with immediately after the battle of Antietam, and just prior to the 
vows. Hence issue of the September Proclamation, the President entered upon 
pore Greek the business before them, by saying that the time for the enun- 
with cows, Mr,|Ciation of the emancipation policy could no longer be ace 
martyr,|Public sentiment, he thought, would sustain it; many of hig 


idleness, sloth, 
and ease.”— 


Paul goes to 
Ephesus 


a Grotius, Kuinogl, 
Meyer. 
6 Nu. vi 18; Av. 
xxi. 28, 24. 

c Cf. Jos. War: 


ro 


third missy. tour. 


warmest friends and supporters demanded it; and he had 
_ promised his God that he would do it. The last part of this was 

uttered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard by no one but 
Secretary Chase, who was sitting near him. He asked the Presi- 
dent if he correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied, ‘I 
madg a solemn vow before God, that, if General Lee was driven 
back from Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by the declara- 
tion of freedom to the slaves.” He issued his proclamation, and 
four million slaves became free men. 


20, 21. desired .. not, he had triumphed over ememies in 
Corinth, now he resisted the importunities of friends. feast, wh. 
of the three great festivals is not known. Prob. Passover or 
Pentecost. [The best MSS.* omit the words, “I must .. Jeru- 
salem, inclusive.] I .. return, this he did soon aft.* if. . will, 
@ frequent expression of the Apos.¢ 
and purposes to the will of God. 

Paul on his journeys, an example of an obedient servant of God. 


Subordination of his plans | vi. 
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first coming inte 
Smithfield to 
suffer, kneeled 
down, and said, 
‘ZI will pay my 
vows in thee, O, 
Smithfield. "— 
J. Trapp. 


Paul leaves 
Ephesus 


aS., V., A. 
6 Ac. xix. 1, 


¢ 1 Co.iv.19; Ha 
3; Ro. iL 10; 


—I. No hostile hatred restrains him, when the Lord sends him. | xxii 42 


II, No brotherly love retains him, when the Lord calls him away. 
III. No place is too distant to him; he hastens when the Spirit 
draws him thither. IV. No place is too pleasant to him; he 
takes his leave, when the Lord cannot use him there.¢ 

Strange idea of the will of God.—A mercenary Swiss, seeking a 
wife for his son, knocked one evening late at a window, begged 
the old people to look out, and then began, “It is God’s will that 
my boy and your girl should come together. I have had to make 
up my mind to it, and so will you; but I should like to ask what 
dower you méan to give her ?—about a thousand pounds, I fancy.” 
—*T approve the match,” returned the other party; “ but I can’t 
think of giving her more than a hundred pounds.’-—“ You don’t 
mean it!” said the other. “ Indeed I do; not one halfpenny 
more; and even that is too much.” ‘ Then,” replied the former, 
“itis not God’s will that the two should come together. The 
Lord’s purposes are unfathomable, and His ways past finding out. 
Good night. No offence, I hope.”—* Quite the reverse,” said the 
other, and quietly closed the window. 


22,23. gone up, to Jerusalem. Antioch [iii. 121], and 
thus concluded his second missy. journey. departed, on his 
Galatia (sce intro., ete., Ep. to Galatians). 


order, succession; acc. to plan. A glance at the map will show 


that the Apos. made a great detcur to reach Ephesus through | Ph: 


Galatia, ete. strengthening,* etc., heresies had already begun 
to spring up. . 

The power of purpose.—See it in Martin Luther. He has a 

rpose, that miner's son. That purpose is the acquisition of 
Sarclcige: He exhausts speedily the resources of Mansfield, 
reads hard, and devours the lectures at Magdeburg, chants in the 
hours of recreation, like the old Minnesingers, in the streets for 
bread, sits at the feet of Trebonius in the college at EHisenach, 
enters as a student at Erfurt, and at the age of eighteen has out- 
stripped his fellows, has a university for his admirer, and pro- 
fessors predicting for him the most successful career of the age. 
He has a purpose, that scholar of Erfurt. That purpose is the 
discovery of truth. for in the old library he bas stumbled on a 
Bie. Follow him ont into the new world which that volume has 


d Gerok. 


“The Arch 
bishop of Co- 
logne, 

asked by 
Emperor Sigis- 
mund how to 
attain true hap- 
piness, replied, 
‘Perform when 
thou art well 
what thou pro- 
mised when 
thou wast sick.’” 


being 
the 


AD. 58, 
Paul’s third 
missionary 
tour 


Galatia and 
rygia 

a Ac. xiv. 21, 24; 
1 Th. iii. 1-10, 
Ac, xv. 41. 


“The Christian 
race is not to be 
run by so many 
fits, but by a con- 
stant course and 
progress — still 


‘getting ground 


upon our lusts 
still approaching 
nearer to the 
kingdom of hea- 
yen, A Christian 


is not made ina 
fit, neither 


is the 


. 7 ‘ 
172 | A0Ts. fOap. xvii. 24, 28 
A.D. 53, flashed upon his soul. With Pilate’s question on his lip and im 
rk of grace| His heart, he forgoes his brilliant prospect—parts, withut a sigh, 
wrought in a|with academical distinction—takes monastic vows in an Auguse 
passion ; but it is| tine eonvent—becomes the watchman and sweeper of the place— 
& settled, solemn, | goes, a mendicant friar with the convent’s begging-bag, to the 
ome Constant ‘houses where he had been welcomed as a friend, or had starred it 
that bringsaman as a lion—wastes himself with voluntary penances well-nigh te 
to Christ and the grave—studies the Fathers intensely, but can get no light— 
alvation.”"—Hop-| ) ores over the Book itself, with scales upon his eyes—catches a 
dim streak. of auroral brightness, but leaves Erfurt before the 
hie fon. son glorious dawn—until at last, in his cell at Wittemberg, on his 
which is truly, bed of languishing at Bologna, and finally at Rome—Pilate’s 
admirable, it is| question answeréd upon Pilate’s stairs—there comes the thrice. 
ag a ie repeated Gospel-whisper, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,” and the 
inferiority of na-| glad evangel scatters the darkening and shreds off the paralysis, 
tural _ powers, | and he rises into moral freedom, a new man unto the Lord! He 
where they have| has a@ purpose, that Augustine monk. That purpose is the Refor- 
ere! "rig mation ! aiting with the modesty of the hero, until he is 
lously _cultiva-| forced into the strife, with the courage of the hero he steps into 
ted" — Dr.|the breach to do battle for the living truth. Tardy in forming 
meant, his resolve, he is brave in his adhesion to it. Not like Erasmus, 
“Perse verance|« holding the truth in unrighteousness,” with a clear head and a 
gives Power ‘1 craven heart—not like Carlstadt, hanging upon a grand principle 
opens to poverty |the tatters of a petty vanity—not like Seckingen, a wielder of 
the world’s/carnal weapons, clad in glowing mail, instead of the armour. of 
we pat ng righteousness and the weapon of all prayer—but bold, disin- 
barren landscape | terested, spiritual—he stands before us, God-prepared and God- 
and bids the| upheld—that valiant Luther, who, in his opening prime, amazed 
re fruits/the Cardinal de Vio by his fearless avowal, “ Had I five heads 
faring or ‘snd|Z would lose them all rather than retract the testimony which I 
flourish In the|have borne for Christ *—that incorruptible Luther, whom the 
desert abode of! Pope’s nuncio tried in vain to bribe, and'of whom he wrote in hie 
ALE ad a G| spleen, “ This German beast has no regard for gold”—that in- 
Goodrich, flexible Luther, who, when told that the fate of John Huss would 
b W.M. Punshon, | Probably await him at Worms, said calmly, ‘ Were they to make @ 
Patience is very|it¢ that would extend from Worms ,to Wittemberg, and reach 
good, but Perse-| even to the sky, I would walk across it in the name of the Lord” 
verance is much|—that triumphant Luther, who, in his honoured age, sat in the 
roll oe cool shadow and ’mid the purple vintage of the tree himself had 
astoicunderdim-|Planted, and after a stormful sojourn ’scaped the toils of the 
culties, the latter} hunters, and died peacefully in his bed—that undying Luther, 
whips them out|« who, being dead, yet speaketh,” the mention of whose name 
Of the ring. rouses the ardour of the manly, and quickens the pulses of the 
free ; whose spirit yet stirs, like a clarion, the great heart of 
Christendom ; and whose very bones have so marvellous a virtue, 
that, like the bones of Elisha, if on them were stretched the 
corpse of an effete Protestantism, they would surely wake it into 
life to the honour and glory of God.¢ 
Apollos 24, 25. [vv. 24—28 a parenthetical ace. of the ‘“* Eloquent * 
dee lnecent Apollos: called by Meyer “an historical episode,’’} Apollos,« 
peor eich contr. of Apollonius. born .. Alexandria, great seat of 
@100, iii, 47, | Hellenistic language, learning, philosophy. eloquent, command 
ct a of language,’ or learned. mighty .. Scriptures, familiar 
received theo. | With their letter and spint. came.. Ephesus, aft. Paul's 
ish-Grecian edu-| departure (v. 21). instructed .. Lord, perh. by John Bap. 
tation peculiarto| whose ministry A. may have attended. fervent .. spirit, 


Uap. xvill. 26—22.) acts. 


warm fiery disposition, zealous. diligently, accurately as far! 


as he knew. knowing..John 
cerning “‘ the Coming One.” 

Apollos.—A man of—I. Superior Biblical knowledge of the 
leading—1. Historical facts; 2. Principles; 3. Aims, of the| 
Scriptures. II. Effective power of expression. The power of 

_ eloquence depends on—l. The power of the subject on the 
speaker’s own mind; 2. Adequate communicative organs on the 
speaker's part. III. Fine attributes of spirit: 1. Earnest; 2. 
Faithful; 3. Courageous; 4. Docile. IV. Varied capacity for 
usefulness: 1. For confirming those who believed; 2. For con- 
Vincing those who did not believe.¢ 

Mighty in the Scriptures.—The Rev. Thomas Threlkeld, of 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, might have been justly called a living | 
concordance to the Holy Scriptures. If three words only were 
mentioned, except, perhaps, those words of mere connection 
which occur in hundreds of passages, he could immediately, with- 
out hesitation, assign the chapter and verse where they could be! 
found; and, inversely, upon mentioning the chapter and verse, 
he could repeat the words. This power of retention enabled| 
lim with ease to make himself master of many languages. Nine or 
ten he read with critical skill. 1t is affirmed by a friend, who lived! 
near him, and who was on intimate terms with him, that be was 
well acquainted with every language in which he had a Bible or 
New Testament. His powers of reference and quotation were 
as great and ready in the Hebrew and Greek as in the English.— 
Mr. Newton’s memory of Scripture.—Mr. Newton, telling in com- 
pany one day how much his memory was desiyed, ‘ There,” , 
said he, “last Wednesday, after dinner, 1 asked Mrs. C—— what 
I had been about that afternoén, for I could not recollect. Why, 
gaid she, you have been preaching at St. Mary’s. Yet it is 
wonderful, when I am in the pulpit, I can recollect uny passage of 
Scripture I want to introduce into my sermon from Genesis to 
Revelation.” 

26—28. began, did not long continue. boldly, attacking 
sin, enforcing repentance. Aquila, etc., who had been taught 
by Paul.« heard, and, by careful hearing, soon discovered the 
deficiencies of his teaching. took. . perfectly,” they examples 
of fidelity to trath; he of humility as well as zeal. when, his 
view being now more clear. Achaia, of wh. prov. Corinth, wh. 
he proposed to visit,¢ was the cap. wrote, a letter of introduc- 
tion and commendation. helped, ete., aided in the confirming 
of their faithh he..Jews, the hardest of all to convince. 
Gk. argued down. shewing. . Scriptures, comp. the predic- 
tions with their fulfilment in Christ. that..Christ, he no 
longer preached a coming Messiah. 

A change of heart, either the first or the last step of a course of 
religious instruction.—I. An instance of the former class of con- 
verts in the persons referred to in the expression: ‘‘them which 
had believed through grace.” 1. The peculiar expression— 
believed through grace; 2. The account Paul gives (see Cor. ii. 
1—5) of the manner in which he preached the Gospel in Corinth. 
II. An instance, perhaps, of the latter class of converts in 
Apollos. III. In these circumstances Apollos came to Corinth, | 
directed, no doubt, by the great Head of the Church, and found 
® class of believers who stood in need of just such 


» t.e. the doctrine of John con-| 


174 


ALD. 53, 


the learned 
among the Jews 
of that city, and 
hadacquired alse 
great facility in 
the use of the 
Gk. language,”— 
Neander. 


5b Olshausen, De 
Wetle, Meyer, 


ec Neander 


@ Col. iii. 16, TH 
i. 9; Jo v. 39, 

“We see, in the 
providential calle 
ing 
to the ministry, 
an instance of 
adaptation of the 
workman to ths 
work, A mas- 
terly exposition 
of the Seriptures 
by a learned 
Hellenistof Alex- 
audria formed 
the most appro- 
priate ‘ watering* 
(Co. iii, 6) for 
those who had 
been plunted by 
the pupil of Gae 
maliel."—AYord, 


e Dr. Thomas. 


the humble 
learner 


a Ac. xviii, 2 
6 Pr. ix, 9. 


c Ac. xix. 1; 10a, 
L 12; iii, 4. 


“As the Baptist 
submitted to 
Christ, so must 
the Buptist’s fol- 
lowers submit te 
Christ's followe 
ers, Apollos’ to 
the Church... 
now that the 
Church was set 
up.”—Newman. 


“The preaching 
of Apollos at 
Corinth. though 
successful, ap- 
pears to have 
given rise to a 
sectarian spirit, 
which Paul re 


services as he proved ( Oo iy 


of Apvilos | 


174 


an. F% 
and which was, 
perhaps, the 
cause of the re- 
tirement of Apol- 
Jos trom Corinth, 
and of his un- 
willingness to re- 
tarn.” -d/umphry. 


ad Evang.Preacher. 


“It was said by 
one wise and 
good man of 
another—by 
Baxter of Judge 
Hale—that more 
nisht be learned 
from his ques- 
dons than from 
mother man’s 
mswers. With 
ret higher truth 
right it be said 
that the silence 
ef Scripture is 
oftentimes more 
instructive than 
the speech of 
other books; so 
that it has been 
likened to a 
‘dial in which 
the shadow as 
well as the light 
informs us,’"— 
Archbishop 
Trench. 


© Whitecrvss. 


AD, 55. 


Paul arrives 
at Ephesus 


@ Ac, viii 14— 
+4 1 Co, xii. 83— 


b Alford. 

“How is it pos- 
Bible to receive 
the seal without 
feeling the im- 
pression ?"— Bp, 
Deownhame, 
“The baptism of 
fepentance, not 
of forgiveness.” 
w—Chrusostom. 
“Johu baptized 
Without, Christ 
within." Bishop 
Hail. 

8 Leupold, 
“Though there 


Were many|bestowal. IL 


ACTS. (Cap. xix. 1-4 
was most fitted to render. Learn—l, The relation subsisting © 
between reason ani ; 2. The ways in which we should seek 
to promote the salvation of souls; 3. How wisely the great Head 
of the Church provides the most efficient instruments to meet the 
varying wants of His people.4 

A preacher's instructors.—It is said of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, that, for some time after his ordination, his views of 
Divine truth, in common with those of a large proportion of 
godly ministers of the Church of Scotland in that age, were not 
quite clear and correct, but consisted of a confused mixture of 
Legal and Evangelical doctrine. It pleased God, however, to give 
him more accurate and satisfactory conceptions of the truth, and 
to bless for that purpose the interviews he had with his brother 
Ralph, and others. Nay, according to his own ingenuous acknow- 
ledgments to his children and friends, he was more deeply in- 
debted to no one, as an instrument of helping him to understand 
“the way of God moro perfectly,” than to his amiable partne?, 
Alison Turpie, a young lady of engaging dispositions and eminent 
piety, whom he married soon after his settlement in Portmoak, 
A contidential conversaiic, which he overheard betwixt her 
and his brother Ralph, on the subject ol tueir. ‘igious experience, 
is thought to have contributed greatly towards the happy change 
that took place in Ebenezer’s views and impressions with relation 
to the Gospel. Whilst they were freely opening their minds to 
each other, ui % bower in his garden, immediately beneath the 
window of his study, whicu then ‘Leppened to be open, ke 
listened with much eagerness to their luteresting communica 
tions. Their views and feelings appeared so different from his 
own, that he was immediately struck with the idea that they 
possessed valuable attainments to which he was a stranger ; and 
the impression seemed to have remained till, with regard to vital 


and Evangelical Christianity, he became not merely almost, but 
altogether, as they were,¢ ‘ me 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH, 


1—4, upper. inland, as comp. with sea-board. ma 
Paul’s route.) disciples, so called, yet with imapertoat keene 
Prob. they had recently arrived. said, aft. saying other things. 
received .. Ghost,@ as the author i i 
said, the sense of the scope of 
the question. profession.” & 
John’s baptism, ié.e., repentance and faith in the coming 

- Paul, explaining that John’s «« Coming One” 
indeed, the One who 


er eare.—I. His pasto- 

Hl. It has the proper diligence and 
with the proper wisdom.-—Pagul and 
the converted few at Ephesus.—I. The question proposed—' Have 
ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ?” Concerning the 
1. How; 2. Why; 8. When it waa 

bestowed on believers; and—4. The results that attended its 


The answer given: 1. A lamentable display of 


\ 


:. was yet deficient. IDL. The results which followed: 1. The first 


£008. 178 
ignorance; 2. A proof of only partial conversion. Something 


question was followed by a second; 2. This, being answered, leads ce aiid — 


to—(1) Their baptism; (2) Their receiving of the Holy Ghost,|only one door. 
and the gift of prophecy.¢ ‘And ‘the: door 
_ Uncertain views of Christ.—Many years ago, at a ministerial | (area shalt 
assemblage, the late Drs. Mason and Channing were present. The|side _ thereof? 
latter was strongly suspected, rather more than suspected, of Uni-|And so there is 
tarian tendencies, and some degree of confident challenging had| 9™Y One door in 
already taken place. ‘ Dr. C——,” said Dr. M—— to him,|salvation, and 
“may I ask how long you have been in the ministry?” ‘Eleven|that is Christ, 
years,” was the reply. “ May Task you once more, sir, what are]; 3°0° Gi nj be 
your views of the Lord Jesus Christ?” There was a little hesi-| preached, one in 
tation and flush, and then the reply, “‘I have pondered the sub-| one chapel, apd 
ject deeply, but have-not exactly made up my mind.” Lifting up|*™°t her in 
both hands in holy amazement, and with deep emotion, Dr. on. ca scion 
M replied, ‘“‘What! eleven years a preacher of the Gospel,|4, » prea 
and not know what to think of Jesus ist!” \~ a 


5—8. when .. this, that the Messiah had come, and that|the Holy 
Jesus was He. name. . Jesus, this, the great dif. betw. the| Ghost is 
bap. of the Aposs. and that of Jo., who did not bap. in the name rl a hag 
of Jesus. tongues,* dif. languages. prophesied,’ taught.| disciples 
- all..twelve, thus miraculously endowed, they disappear fr.|gao ia 
history. boldly,¢ openly, courageously. things. .God,4 the|/,19, yw, — 
facts and doctrines of the Gospel in their relation to grace and ee 
glory [i. 245). pomadnd doy ee 

Paul’s ministry at Ephesus.—l. Its subject—Christ and His|?Mk-1 14, 16, 
Gospel. IL. Its characteristics: 1. Free—Paul was not a localised |“ meri eey anyous 
priest; 2. Argumentative—* disputing;” 3. Indefatigable—he | *¥ Jo aes 
was “ daily ” at his work. III. Its suecess—“ all they,” etc. Is|the sawe virtue 
this literally true, or is it hyperbolical? Probably the latter; as} with tho bap, of 
Ephesus was the metropolis of that region, and into it the popu- Cate ee 
lation of the provinces was constantly flowing.¢ Council of Trent, 

Ephesus.—This city was renowned throughout the world for the}, ». moma. 
worship of Diana and the practice of magic. Though it was a “Gu perstition) 
Greek city, like Athens or Corinth, the manners of its inhabitants | p53 ‘horrid in- 
were half oriental. The image of the tutelary goddess resembled|cubus which 
an Indian idol rather than the beautiful forms which crowded the | dwelt » 
Acropolis of Athens: and the enemy which Paul had to oppose] io "yient with 
was not a vaunting philosophy, as at Corinth, but 4 dark and| gi! its racks, and 
Asiatic superstition. The worship of Diana and the practice of yams Sige 
magic were elosely connected together. Eustathius says, that the ing aan Fa 
mysterious symbols, called ‘‘ Ephesian letters,” were engraved on; passing | away 
the crown, the girdle, and the feet of the goddess. These Ephe- | Without return, - 
sian letters or monograms have been compared to the Runic ane gan Moegat 
characters of the North. When pronounced, they were regarded Sec atiie Pie 
as @ charm; and were directed to be used especially by those | little straw may 
who were in the power of evil spirits. When written, they were | hide the stars of 
carried about as amulets. Curious stories are told of their in-} eae et ate 
fuence. Croesus is related to have repeated the mystic syllables |pna will reap 
when on his funeral pile; and an Ephesian wrestler is said to | pear.”—Carlyle, 
have always struggled successfully against an antagonist from | ¢ Cony. and Bow 
Mileius until he lost the scroll which before had been like @ 
talisman. The study of these symbols was an elaborate scienoe ; 
and beoks both numerous and costly, were compiled by its 
professors, i 


4D. 55. 


Paul 
reaches in 
he school of 
Tyrannus 
Behool, leisure 
for learning. L 
schola; Gk. schole, 
leisure. 
@ Ac. xx. 81; Ro. 
1. 16. 
“To this long 
tekatitin’ of Paul 
the seven 
Churches of Asia 
owe their esta- 
blishment.”— AlL- 


ford. 

“ Many of every 
age, of every 
rank, even of 
both sexes, are 
and will be in- 
volved in this 
danger. Forthe 
contagion of that 
superstition has 
pervaded not 
only the cities, 
but even the vil- 
lages and fields.” 
— Pliny, 40 yrs. 
afier, when ref. to 
Bithynia in his 
letter to Trajan, 
02K. iv, 22; Ac. 
v. 15, 


Sceva and 
his sons 


Vagabond, tran- 
dering. WL. vaga- 
bundus — vagor, 
vagari, to wander 
vagus. winder- 
ing, unsettled. 


@ Alford. 


“Some people} 
are so very in- 
consistent. that 
the very devil 
himself does not 
know what to 
make of them,” 
—Ja, 


6J.A. Macdonald, 


“ There is super- 
stition in shun- 
ning superstition 
--and he that 


disiains to follow 
religion in the 
openand trodden 
th, 
lose his way 


ACTS. (Cap. xix.9—-16 
9—12. divers, some Jews. way, doctrine, practice. and 
.. disciples, fr. Jews and synagogues. school, his place of 
teaching. Perh. the dises. rented this school-room. Tyrannus, 
prob. a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric. this .. years, in add. 
to 3 mo. of v. 8. (To this 6 or 9 mos, must be added for teaching 
elsewhere in Ephesus.) Asia, i.e., the Rom. prov. of wh. 
Ephesus was the cap. special,’ of an extraordinary nature. 
Some wrought without presence of Paul (v.12). handkerchiefs, 
Gk., sweat-cloths. So called fr. common use. aprons, of ser- 
vants, etc. 

Wherefore is the worship of relics a dead and idolatrous worship 
—Because—I. It expects salvation from dead instruments; from 
bones, rags, and pieces of wood, instead of from the living God 
and His spiritual instruments. IL. It receives salvation with a 
dead hand ; with the dead works of pilgrimages and ceremonies, 
instead of with the spiritual instrument of a living faith.¢ 

Handkerchiefs in the East.—The mode of wrought handkerchiefs 
is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in all the Turkish 
empire. They are wrought with a needle; and it is the amuse- 
ment of the fair sex there, as among us the making of tapestry 
and lace. The young women make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and, by way of preparation beforehand, for their spouses: 
bestowing them as favours on their lovers. They have them 
almost constantly in their hand in those warm countries, to wi: 
off sweat.¢—An Eastern custom.—At a short distance, near the 
road-side, we saw the burial-place of a Persian saint, enclosed by 
very rude walls. Close to it grew a small bush, upon the branches 
of which were tied a variety of rags and remnants of garments. 
The Persians conceive that these rags, from their vicinity to the 
saint, acquire peculiar preservative virtues against sickness; and 
substituting others, they take bits away, and tying them about 
their persons, use them as talismans. May not this custom have 
some distant reference to Acts xix. 11, 12 ?e 


138—16. vagabond, wandering, strolling. exorcists, professed 
expellers of evil spirits. Jesus .. preacheth, only so much did 
they know of Jesus. Sceva (jitted, prepared). chief. . priests, 
prob. chief of those at Ephesus. evil. . said, personality of evil 
spirits. Know, power of Jesus, and mission, etc., of Paul. who 
-. ye P using the name of one in whom ye do not believe, pre- 
vailed..them, Gk., both. “ Two only, it would seem, were 
thus employed on this particular occasion.”’@ fled .. wounded, 
the power of this evil spirit manifests the great power of Hina in 
whose name such were cast out. 

A devil's estimate of character—I. The character of Christ is 
studied by evil spirits,—** Jesus I know.” 1. Their attention would 
be excited by the prophecies respecting an illustrious one destined 
to put their forces to the rout; 2. They soon identified Him ag 
the predicted conqueror; 8. They knew Him by the reverses they 
suffered through His Passion. II. Virtue is respectable and vice 
despicable even in hell,—‘“ Jesus I know,” ete. III. Artifice 
cannot charm the devil out of humanity: 1. Satanic power yields 
only to Omnipotence; 2. Satan scorns exorcists, of whatever arts, 
IV. God employs devils to humble the arrogance of wickedness.* 

A legend of demons.—“ One night, a certain hermit sat’ medi- 


maychance tating in his solitary hut, and he heard a sound as of a host of 


wild men rushing and trampling by ; and he opened his window, 


; 
‘ 
: 


, vap. xx. 17—20.) ACTS. 177 


eat ea Es SR al ae ad Bed 
and called out, and demanded who it was that thus disturbed the| A.D. 55. 
quiet of his solitude: and a voice answered, ‘We are demons. ‘cee Garkion 
Henry the Emperor is about to die in this moment; and we 80 | wilds of experi. 
to. seize his soul.’ Then the hermit called out again, ‘I conjure | ment, or in the 
thee, that, on thy return, thou appear before me, and tell me the ai nl j laby- 
result.’ The demon promised, and went on his way. And in the|jpunen gp pot 
same night the same ghastly sounds were again heard, and one|.,, wags aemehe 
knocked at the window; and the hermit hastened to open it, and, | has a kind of a 
behold! it was the same demon he had spoken to before. ‘Now,’|kaleid o stope, 
said the hermit, ‘ how has it fared with thee ?'—‘ Ill! to despera- ve 7 bits of 
tion!’ answered the fiend in a fury. ‘We came at the right hi, ows "ane 
moment: the emperor had just expired; and we hastened to and fortunes, and 
prefer our claim, when, lo! his zood angel came to save him. We iad fall inte 
disputed long; and at last the Angel of Judgment (St. Michael) Feieannhete a 
laid his good and evil deeds in the scales, and, behold! our scale|delight ‘him, 
descended, and tonched the earth. The victory was ours! when, |often most wis- 
all at once, yonder roasted fellow’ (for se he blasphemously styled sete ee Abs: 
the blessed St. Laurence) ‘appeared on his side, and flung a great! detriment; but 
gvlden pot’ (so the reprobate styled the holy. cup) ‘ into the other |they are a pres 
scale; and ours flew up: and we were forced to make off in a ae scar — 
Li - But at least I was avenged on the golden pot, for I broke|” P 
off the handle; and here it is.’ And, having said these words,|"Beligion wor- 
? - 3 ps God. while 
the whole company of demons vanished. Then the hermit rose | superstition pro- 
up early in the morning, hastened to the city, and found the em-|fanes that wor 
peror dead; and the golden cup which he had piously presented | 8hip.”—Seneca. 
to the Church of St. Laurence was found with only one handie,} ~ 
the other having disappeared that same night.” 

17—20. fear .. magnified,» they saw, by comparison (see| books of 
note on v. 16), how great the power of Jesus was. confessed, 712870 og 
their previous errors. showed. . deeds, acknowledged their| | Tenet Tee 
magical arts, hi pop cmet ae yer oet os age snes, ‘4a4 al 
magical. books, “‘ magical formule, or receipt-books, or written 
omic.” © areas i.e., 50,000 drachmas. A drachm=|?,4¥ord. | Those 
ab, 84d., lag 2 value of. whole=£1,770. All anc. books ex-| brated os doe 
pensive; esp. those containing mystic symbols, ete. grew, ref. marie te 
to wide diffusion. prevailed, ref. to influence over personal They wore evples 

its, practices, opinions. : of the mysto 
reac it t) improper books.—1. The classes of books which we woe ener 
consider to pernicious. Those that—1. Assail the truth of}? Eph fey 
Christianity ; 2. Oppose its holiness; 3, Destroy its temper. I1.| artemis —see note 
The danger which attends the indiscriminate use of such books. | fr. Cony. and How. 
It arises from the fact that: 1. The human mind is naturally |*wr. 
sceptical; 2. The human heart 7 ee Aoiped paeigeatan 4pm nae “4 1L ne 

is naturally trifling. he vigorous nature of true|« wasa 

Be tee Sntteniebion of eee Il. The untowardness of | tercourse to take 


; Ni 
the soil in which it is implanted. The Gospel, like a plant of eae Sie) 


great vigour, will grow almost among stones. III. The evidence though the Prise 
i he * , 4 SO 
Oe oilers books.—Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, a very learned and pious |‘? el poor. 
man, who lived early in the seventeenth century, on the — pepsin Pye 
day before his death summoned all his family around him, and|» on aventura, 
then desired his brother to go and mark out a place for his grave,|that he would 
according to the particular directions he then gave. When his Seeder e “ 
brother returned, saying it was done as he had wished, he desired | Pr eis 
them all, in presence of each other, to take out of his study three | feith. . . These 


jarge hampers full of books, which had beon locked up for many |men were not 
vow my. xu 


oe oe 


£78 Acts. (Cap. atx. 71-25, 


ae 


ALD. 55, years: “They are comedies, tragedies, heroie poems, aud ro. 

eres mances; let them be immediately burned upon the place marked 
oan bb etapa: out for my grave; and when you have so done, come back and in- 
they had got ac-|form me.” When information was brought him that they were 
quaintance with| al] consumed, he desired that this might be considered as the 
one Bock nat ltestimony of his disapprobation of such books, as tending ta 
all.”"—Gurnall, |corrupt the mind of man, and improper for the perusal of every 
2 Rev. J. Black-|Sevious and sincere Christian.—The Earl of Rochester.—The 
burn. Earl of Rochester, of whom it has been said that he was “a# 
s Rev. R. Cec. | great wit, a great scholar, a great poet, a great sinner, and a great . 
«Books are the |Penitent,” left a strict charge to the person in whose custody his 
true _levellers, | papers were, to burn all his profane and lewd writings, as being 
Mh Bou allwho}only fit to promote vice no aaeiiet se ral wert oy 
hem the society |2ighly offended God, and shamed an aspheme ai 
tnd apiritealpre.{religion into which he had been baptized. Dr. Watts refers to 


sence of the best| him in the following lines :— 
and greatest of 


our race; so that “ Strephon, of noble blood and mind, 
ney i: at (For ever shine his name !) 
from what is‘ As death approached, his soul refined, 
called good And gave his looser sonnets to the flame. 
society, and 
ee pnts “¢ Burn, burn,’ he cried, with sacred rage; 
or emt ‘ Hell is the due of every page, 
ship.”-Channing. Hell be the fate.’ But, O, indulgent Heaven! 
So vile the muse, and yet the man forgiven!” 
Paul 21—23. these things, just narrated. when.. Achaia, 


resolvesto having passed, etc. (see xx. 1 /.). I. .Rome,* wh. he did see, 
visit Rome /hutasa prisoner. Timotheus, last heard of at Corinth,’ now 
ee See px. | Sent on to Corinth, the cap. of Achaia, to prepare for P.’s coming.* 
ley's Hor. Paul, | rastus,? (amiable), some* think not the E. mentioned in 
aie Sr vlit. &: Roms.J and..time, of P.’s departure. way, doctrines of 
1.00. 4y, 1exl9 Gospel, and Christian life. : 
te | The Gospel makes a stir—t. The Gospel is a peculiar system, 
#2Ti.iv.20.  |Tt is a peculiar way of—I. Thinking; 2. Feeling; 8. Acting, 
¢ Neander, De| II. The stir which that way produces: 1. Excitement; 2. In- 
Watts. quiry; 3. Prayer; 4. Activity.¢ 
FRo. xvi. 28. The effect of Christianity—The shock that buried Lisbon im 
g W. W. Wythe. |1755 never ceased to vibrate till it reached the wilds of Scotland 
h Hardwicke, and the vineyards of Madeira. It was felt among the islands of 
“Erastianism, a] the Grecian Archipelago, and it changed the level of the sclitary 
term applied to|lakes that sleep beneath the shadow of the North Alps. Even 
2 eager so the shock that Satan’s kingdom sustained when Christianity 
‘Lat. Erastus), a|W88 established will not cease to vibrate till it move the whole 
German physi-| world.A—On trying Christianity —Remember that Christianity ig 
wr Core not a new system of theological reasoning, nor a new assortment 
4 right to peed of phraseology, nor a new circle of acquaintance, nor even a new 
elute any person line of meditation—but a new life. Its very being and essence 
ie Sea Geabiennes is inward and pragtical; it is not the likeness or history of a 
to inflict exoom.|/iving thing, it is itself alive! And, therefore, to examine its 
munication (a.p.!@Vidence is not to try Christianity ; to admire its martyrs is not 
33—~84).” |to try Christianity; to compare and estimate its teachers is not 
“As he was sent!to try Christianity; to attend its rites and services with more 
3} pi oS than Mahometan punctuality is not to try or know Christianity. 
great Metropolis | But for one week, for one day, to have lived in the pure atmo. 
® the Gentile| sphere of faith and love to God, of tenderness to man; ¢9 rejoicg 


Oap. xix. 24—28,] 


acta 


1 MARS «SES lie ee 
in the felt and realised presence of Him who is described as 
“coming up from the wilderness,” supporting His beloved; to 
have beheld earth annihilated and heaven opened to the pro- 
phetic guze of hope; to have seen evermore revealed behind the 
complicated troubles of this strange, mysterious life, the un- 
changed smile of an eternal Friend, and everything that is diffi- 
eult to reason solved by that reposing trust which is higher and 
better than reason: to have known and felt this, I will not say for 
a life, but for a single blessed hour, that, indeed, is to have made 
experiment of Christianity.‘ 

24—28. Demetrius* (belonging to Ceres). shrines,? small 
models of the temple and statue, used as charms, carried on 
journeys, ete. Diana, Gk., Artemis. Represented with many 
breasts, she must be considered as symbolising the generative 
and sustaining power of nature. craftsmen, skilled artificers 
who worked for Demetrius. whom .. occupation, a trade 
meeting and union. Workmen=unskilled. but .. Asia, hence 
people fr. other places would not bry shrines in Ephesus. not 
.. craft, truly the chief matter with them. but. . despised, 
to save their craft, they affect great zeal for religion. magni- 
ficence, all. to temple¢ and rites. great, title special to the 
Ephesian Diana. 

Demetrius.—Introduction :—The mecting in whirb these words 
were delivered gives us an insight into—1l. The perversion of 
human handicraft; 2. The force of the mercantile spirit; 3..The 
revolutionary power of the Gospel. Concerning our text, let us 
consider the triumphs of the Gospel] at Ephesus as being—I. A 


' religious revolution, which is alweys of all changes the most—1. 


Radical; 2. Difficult. Il. Undeniable facts. The evidence of— 


A.D. 55, 
world was the 
legitimate centrg 
of his Apostolig 
working.” — Al» 
Jord. 


t Archer Busiar- 


Demetrius 
and the 
shrine 
makers 


a3 Jo. 12. 


6 “They were 
carried in pro 
cessions, on jour- 
neys, and mili- 
tary expeditions, 
and sometimea 
set up as house- 
hold gods in pri- 
vate dwellings. 
Pliny says that 
this was the case 
with the temple 
of~ the Cnidian’ 
Venus; and other 
heathen writers 
make allusion to 
the shrines of the 
Epbesian Diana." 
—Cony. and How. 
9, 


1. Personal observation; 2. General testimony; 3. Avowed |, g 


enemies. III. Confined to no particular type of men. IV. 
Achieved by the agency of man as man. This was the opinion 
of Demetrius ; but we: iscover Divine power—1. In P.’s daring to 
enter such a place as Ephesus; 2. In what, by his simple agency, 
he accomplished there.¢ 

Shrines for Diana.—These shrines were, I donbt not, similar 
to some of those used in the East at this day. They are made of 
silver*or gold, copper or brass. They are often formed into 
the shape of a temple, and hang in front of the persoi), being sus- 
pended from the neck by a string. Devotional motives prompt 
‘the people to this practice, as they are thus constantly reminded 
of the holy place; and possessing an emblem of the deity, they 
are under his protection. Sometimes the god is enclosed in a 
shrine which has a door to exhibit him to the admiring and con- 
fiding eyes of the beholder.e—Self-interest in opinion.—Nothing 


- more hinders men from going to, or going from an opinion, than 


the interest they have by holding it. Men do not care so much 
for the cpinions they hold, as for what they hold by their opinions. 
Many a man thinks what Demetrius said: “ This craft, by which 
we have all our wealth, is like to be set at nought.” Hence they 
begin to fly in the face of truth, and oppose it with outrageous 
Tr. 

They see they cannot have the honey unless they burn the bees, 
and therefore fire them forthwith ; they cannot possess the vine- 
yard, unless Naboth be. put +> death, and therefore he must be 
despatched. When once the copyhold of gain and honour is 

yu 2 


c It was 425 ft 
long, 220 brd.; 
127 columns, ea. 
the gift of aking, 
, 60 it. high, 86 of 
them enriched 
with ornament 
and colour. The 
folding doors 
were of cy; ress 
wood. The nest 
not open to 8 
‘rooted’ with 
cedar. The stair- 
ense formed ch 
the wood of @ 
single vine from 
Cyprus, 


@ Dr, Thomas. 


“If you medda 
with Diana of the 
Ephesians, you 
must expect to 
lose the friend 
ship of Deme 
trius.”-J, Collier 


sa dearly sweet, and sweetly dear, is their darling gain.|) “i 


S Venning. 
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the scene in 
the theatre 


@ Ac, xx. 4 


b Ro. xvi 28; 1 
Co. 1. 14. 


amc xxvii. 


@ Ruins still viei- 
ble. Very large. 
Built on side of 
lofty hill. Rows 
of seats one 
above snother. 
Would hold 
30,000 persons. 


eThe Asiarche 
were ten men, 
elected annually 
by the cities of 
the prov. of Asia, 
to preside over 
the games and 
festivals held in 
honour of the 
ods and Rom, 
mperor. They 
were elected fr. 
the wealthy 
class Often 
vided for ex- 
ibitions at their 
own cost. “Once 
chosen, they re- 
tained the title 
for life. 


f Reo. T. Binney. 
g Stems and Twigs. 
h Akerman, 


eat is 
iana of the 
Ephesians 


a Mr. Lewin, & 
447; Bengel. 

62 Ti. iv. 14. 

¢ Alford, Hacket, 
@1 K. xviii. 26; 
Ma vi. 7. 


e “ The Moham- 
medan monks in 
India at the pre- 
wnt time often 
practise such re- 
petitions for en- 
tire days toge- 
ther. They have 
heen own to 
say over a single 
Byllable, having 
mt pets | reli- 

ous efficacy, 
until they ex- 
haust their 
strength, and are 


touched, men begin to look about them, and will never call godli- 
ness gain, because gain is their godliness./ 


29—81. Gaius, or Caius; two others of this name, one of 
Derbe,t the other of Corinth. Aristarchus, a Thessalonian.t 
theatre,¢ used by Gks. (not by Roms.) for business as well aa 
sport. entered, to preach the Gospel, and defend his course, 
disciples .. not, as Ephesians, they knew the temper of ths 
crowd. chief.. Asia,‘ people of the highest rank had by this 
time become adherents of the Gospel. : 

Objections to theatrical amusements.—I. There is not in existences 
in any language a sufficient number of perfectly unexceptionable 
stage plays to constitute such a stock for a company of virtuous 
performers as to enable them to maintain sufficient variety. IL. 
If any company were to become so virtuous as to act nothing but 
what was intellectual and moral, they would soon have to play to 
empty benches. III. The characters admitted into the theatre 
are, by no means, of unexceptionable character. This is the 
theatre as it is.J—They rushed into the theatre.—I. What produced 
this excitement: 1. Self-interest endangered; 2. Superstitious 
feelings aroused; 8. Unpopularity of the Gospel; 4. The per- 
suasive eloquence of one man. II. What this excitement pro- 
duced. A display of the spirit of—1. Enemies of truth; 2. True 
friends; 3. Eminent Christians. : 

Chiefs of Asta.—That the very maintainers and presidents of 
the heathen sports and festivals of a people to whom the doctrine 
of Christ and the resurrection was foolishness, were the friends of 
Paul, was an assertion which no fabricator of a forgery would . 
have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate the veil which antiquity 
has thrown over these events, and are only left to conjecture, 
either that Christianity itself had supporters, though secret ones, 
who feared the multitude, in these wealthy Asiatics, or that, 
careless of the truth of what the Apostle preached, they admired 
his eloquence, and wished to protect one whom they considered 
so highly gifted.* 


82—34. knew. . together, graphic picture of a city mob. 
Alexander, by some‘ identified with “the coppersmith;*’4 
others ¢ think he could not have been that person. Selected bec. 
of popularity, etc. Jew, they knew Jews to be enemies to image 
worship. cried, efc.,¢ an act of worship,* and proof of attach- 
ment to the goddess. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians, but greater is the God of the 
Christians.—I. Great and glorious is the kingdom of nature ; but 
we find our true home and our right place only in the kingdom of 
grace. II. Great and beautiful are the works of the human mind 
in art and science ; but art and science fall into the grossest error — 
without the discipline of the Divine Spirit, and the light of the 
Christian revelation. III. Great and strong is the power of the 
human will; but with the best will we eannot render to the holy 
God any pure service, if His Spirit dces not cleanse our hearts./ 

Self-interested idolaters.—As in the days of the Apostles, so 
now, self-interest often leads men to oppose the truth. A mis- 
slonary writes :—‘* One man was very indignant on hearing the 
sin and folly of idol-worship exposed; the native brother who 
was speaking coolly replied, ‘I suppose yor are a maker of 


images?’ ‘Yes!’ exclaimed a voice in the crowd, ‘he makes and 


3 , 
a “te 


Ss, 


- Gap. ix. 35-38.) : AcTs. 181 


—$—s 


a ett aa se Seana 

sells them for four annas a-piece.’ ‘I thou > sai 

native brother, ‘he is afraid ca any should epee ey “re —) 

buy his images, and that is the reason he is so angry with us,’ | Pn2™!e to articn 

This remark excited such a general laugh at the idol-maker, that —Ses Photon 

ae he retired from the crowd and gave us no more | Sem. on Mt, ¥3 
: It 


35, 36. town-clerk, see Gk.,2 such the title of an almost simi- | + 
lar English office. ‘Lhe grammateus kept the archives and was the re 
pablic reader of the decrees. worshipper, guardian. @k. lit. | @dvice 
temple-sweeper,> Honorary title granted to certain cities for|@ The title ap 
care bestowed on temple and worship of favourite deities, |P°%"S in eid 
image .. Jupiter, similar trad. of statue of Diana in Tauris ;¢ mcspeont 3 act 
and of Minerva at Athens. seeing... things, the established coins, 
reputation of Diana, and origin of image, should remove fear of 6 Title fonnd on 
der worship being abandoned. ye..rashly, but with the|Ephesien in 
calmness befitting the votaries of so great a deity. pie dene 

The speech of the town clerk.—It is indeed no Apostolic dis- | ¢ 27%. dph. T. 
course, yet there shines from it the spirit of a wise, prudent, firm, ay 
and just man, which might serve as a model to many Christian | ¢?eusos.1.xxvi 
magistrates. I. He appeases and wins over the people with the 
assurance that the renown of their city was eminent beyond all (The speech ot 
dispute. IL. At the same time he addresses them not according Season ail 
to their opinions: 1. He does not concede the point to them; 2.,he might,’ from 
He does not abandon to them the persecuted disciples.¢ pmstives) of Lex 

Do nothing rashiy.—* I have heard one say, that there was élite ti ces 
gentleman mentioned in the 19th chapter of the Acts, to whom he | conviction, thus 
was more indebted than to any man in the world. This was he| speak, He says 
whom our translation calls the town clerk of Ephesus, whose| ,Your’ goddess 
counsel it was to do nothing rashly. Upon any proposal of con- is 
sequence, it was @ usual speech with him, ‘ We will first advise | ¢ 77" 
: Bea Cotton Ma- 


with the town clerk of Ephesus.’ One, in a fond compliance 
with a friend, forgetting the town clerk, may do that in haste 
which he may repent at leisure—may do what may cost him 
several hundreds of pounds, besides trouble, which he would not 
have undergone for thousands.’/ 


37, 38. men, Gaius and Aristarchus. churches, temples, 
wh. were oft. plundered of votive offerings and gifts. blas- 

hemers .. goddess, Paul had enunciated the doctrines of the 

ospel, without attacking special forms of error. (Was the town 
clerk friendly at heart to the new sect?) ‘wherefore... him, 
le saw that it was more a question of craft than religion, in 
danger. law. . Open, see Gk., court days are held. deputies, 
proconsuls: law officers, better than lynch-law. implead, ie., 
plead against. 

The teaching of experience concerning the deceptions of the 
spirit-of sedition.—I. One pretends to high aims, and is influenced 
by the grossest selfishness. II. One thinks himself free to act, 
and is the involuntary instrument of crafty seducers. III. One 
values himself as enlightened, and commits the most unreasonable 
acts of folly. IV. One prides himself that he contends for the 
right, and perpetrates the most unrighteous deeds of violence. 
V. One is filled with extravagant expectations, and in the end 
gains nothing.\—The tumult at Ephesus.—I. Its occasion and ti 
pziyin. IL. Its progress. III. Its issue.¢ 

The image of Diana.—If the temple of Diana at Ephesus was 


a In Wiclif's and 
the Rheims Ve, 
‘for “Robbers of 
churches,” we 
have sacrilegwus, 
fr. the Vulgate. 


b Boda. 
c Apelt. 


“Tt is not per 
haps so heinous 
an idolatry to 
set up @ graven 
image, @ sense- 
less and « sin- 
less stock of 
stone, as for 4 
man to net 
his own sinfo 
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willofGod. Jer. 
sliv.”—Charnock. 


‘Saperstition 
without a veil is 
a deformed 
thing: there is 
also & supersti- 
tion in avoiding 
superstition, 
when men think 
they do best if 
they go farthest 
from the super- 
stition; by which 
means they often 
take away the 
good as well as 
the bad.”—Bacor. 


ad Cony. and How, 


“Natural philo- 
sopby is, after 
the Word of God, 
the surest reme- 
dy against super- 
Btition and the 
Inost approved 
support of faith.” 
—Bacon 


the riotous 
meeting 
dissolved 


@ 2 Co. i. 8—10. 


“That discreet 
town clerk, with 
mild, soft, and 
wise speech paci- 
fled all the tu- 
mult and uproar 
sooner and bet- 
ter than force 
would or could. 
ff a man will 
catch birds, he 
may not come 
towards them 
with a staff; the 
ipe goeth sweet- 
y, while they are 
deceived... 
Great is the 
power of a sweet 
tongue." —Aishop 
Babingios 
6 Hacket. 
J. H. Tasson 
‘A 
commonalty is 
the 


moral and politi- 
sal disorder, and 


depraved 


ACTS (Cap. xix.86—41L 


magnificent, the image enshrined within the sumptuous enclosura 
was primitive and rude. We usually conceive of this goddess, 
when represented in art, as the tall huntress, eager in pursuit, 


like the statue in the Louvre. Such was not the form of the 


Ephesian Diana, though she was identified by the Greeks with 
their own mountain-goddess, whose figure we often see repre- 
sented on the coins of this city. What amount of fusion took 
place, in the case of this worship, between Greek and Oriental 
nations, we need not inquire. The image may have been in- 
tended to represent Diana in one of her customary characters, as 
the deity of fountains; but it reminds us rather of the idols of 
the far Hast, and of the religions which love to represent the life 
of all animated beings as fed and supported by the many breasts 
of Nature. The figure which assumed this emblematic form 
above was terminated below in a shapeless block. The material. 
was wood. A bar of metal was in each hand. The dress was 
covered with mystic devices, and the small shrine, where it stood 
within the temple, was concealed bya curtain in front. Yet, rude 
as the image was, it was the object of the utmost veneration. 
Like the Palladium of Troy—like the most ancient Minerva of 
the Athenian Acropolis—like the Paphian Venus or Cybele of 
Pessinus, to which allusion has been made—like the Geres in 
Sicily mentioned by Cicero—it was believed to have “ fallen down 
from the sky” (Ac. xix. 35). Thus it was the object of the 
greater veneration from the contrast of its primitive simplicity 
with the modern and earthly splendour which surrounded it ; and 
it was the model on which the images of Diana were formed for 
worship in other cities,¢ 

89—41. other matters,¢ of a more 
own craft. lawful assembly, 
not, but a city mob, riotous and 
by Rom. government. 
our assembly. 
solved. 


The aes of the town clerk of Ephesus.—This whole speech is 
the model of a popular harangue. Such excitement, on the part 
of the Ephesians, was—I. Undignified, as they stood above all 
suspicion in religious matters (vv. 35, 36). IL. Unjustifiable, as 
they could establish nothing against the men (v. 87). II. Un. 
necessary, as other means of redress were open to them (vv. 38, 
39). IV. Dangerous; if neither pride nor justice availed any- 
thing, fear of the Roman power should restrain them (v. 40).2— 
The tumult at Ephesus reviewed.—I. Its causes: 1. The preaching 
of Paul; 2. The speech of Demetrius. I. The tumult itself: 
1. Paul’s courageous demeanour; 2. The conduct of the popu- 
lace. III. The tumult stilled. The speech of the town clerk: 
1. A model of worldly prudence; 2. An example also of great 
moral courage. IV. Application: 1. Be not dismayed in times oi 
danger; 2. Unite prudence with courage and justice.¢ 
Fickleness of the mob :-— 
What would you have, you curs, 

That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 

Where foxes, geese: you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ive, 


public nature than your 
in a court of law; wh. this is 
powerless. danger . . questicn, 
cause, no ground on wh. we could defend 
dismissed... assembly, pronounced it dis- 


et.) 


Cap.xx.1—S3.) ACcTz. 


Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is, 
To make him worthy, whose offence subdues him, 
And curse that justice did it. Who deserves greatness, 
Deserves your hate: and your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
, Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind; 
And call"him noble, that was now your hate; 
Him vile, that was your garland.é 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


1--3. Macedonia, a country N. of Greece proper. Became 
(142 3.c.) a Rom. proconsular prov. till time of Tiberius; from 
time of Claudius (a.p. 41) it comprehended, with Achaia, the whole 
of Greece.b parts, region of Maced. Greece, i.e., Achaia, S. of 
Maced., cap. Corinth. three months, spring of a.p. 57.° Syria, 
to revisit Jerusalem.4 

The Lord bless you.—By this we implore—IL. That God may 
preserve you: 1. In body; 2. In spirit. IL. May bestow upon you 
His grace: 1. In the forgiveness of sins; 2. In the adoption of 
children. III. May give you peace: 1. Incountry; 2. In Church ; 
3. In house; 4. In héart.¢ 

Earnestness of purpose.—The longer I live, the more I am cer- 

_tain that the great difference between men—between the feeble 
and the powerful, the great and the insignificant—is energy, 
invincible determination—a purpose once fixed, and then death or 
victory! That yuality will do anything that can be done in this 
world; and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a two-legged creature a man without it./—Ministerial 
earnestness. — Rev. Rowland Hill, addressing the people of 
Wotton, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Because I am in earnest, men call me an 
enthusiast. When I first came into this part of the country, I 
was walking on yonder hill, and saw a gravel-pit fall in, and bu 
three human beings alive. I lifted up my voice for help so loud, 
that I was heard in the town below, at a distance of near a mile. 
Help came, and rescued two of the sufferers. No one called me 
an enthusiast then; and when I see eternal destruction ready to 
fall on poor sinners, and about to entomb them irrecoverably in 
an etérnal mass of woe, and call aloud on them to escape, shall 
I be called an enthusiast now? No, sinner: I am no enthusiast 
in so doing; and I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge to the hope 
set before thee in the Gospel.’’—Incitement tc Earnestness.—Rev. 
Charles Simeon kept the picture of Henry Martyn in his study. 
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the fearful pre 
sage, if not 
speedily averted 
an efficient 
system of Chris- 
tian instruction, 
of a sweeping 
anarchy and 
great national 
overthrow.”— 
Chalmers. 


d Shakespeare. 


Panl visita 
Macedonia 
and Greece 


a 2 Co. ii. 12, 18, 


6 Ro. xv. 2634 
Co. ix. 2; 1 Th 
i. 8. . 


¢ Cony.and How, 
dAo. xix. 21. 


“Trust in God 
does not super- 
sede the employ- 
ment of prudent 
means on our 
part. To expect 
God's protection, 
while we do no- 
thing, is not to 
honour, but to 
tempt Provt 
dence.” —cjuesnel. 
¢@ Lisco. 
“Nothing Is m 
contagious i) 
enthusiasm; it ja 
the real allegory 
of the tale of 
Orpheus: it 
moves stones, it 
charms brutes. 
Enthusiasm ie 
the genius of 
sincerity, 
truth accom- 
plishes no vic- 
tories without 
it."—Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 


Move where he would through the apartment, it seemed to keep|/ Buzton, 


its eyes upon him, and ever to say to him, ‘ Be earnest, be earnest! 
don’t trifie, don’t trifle!” And the good Simeon would gently bow 
to the speaking picture, and, with a smile, reply, “‘ Yes: I will be 
in earnest ; I will, I will be in earnest ; I will not trifle; for souls 
are perishing, and Jesus is to be glorified.” O Christian! look 
away to Martyn’s Master, to Simeon’s Saviour, to the Omniscient 

One. Ever realise the inspection of His eye, and hear His voices 


g 8. J. Moore. 


“When I take 
the humour of a 
thing once, I am 
like your tailor’s 


needle,—I ga 
through.” — Bea 
| Jonson, 


and - 
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Paul’s _ 
companions 


Troas 
a Ro. xvi. 21. 


6b Ac. xix. 29; 
xxvii. 2; 200. iv. 
10; Philem. 24. 


¢ Ep. vi. 21; Col. 
{v.7; 2 Ti.iv.12; 
Tit. iii. 12. 

ad Ac. xxi. 19; 2 
Ti. iv. 20. 


e Ac. xvi. 8, 11, 
g.v.; 2 Co. ii. 12; 
2 Ti. iv. 13. 


“Fr. the notice 
here, we learn 
that P’s stay in 
Europe on this 
oce. was about 9 
ms. viz. from 
shortly aft. Pen- 
tecost, wheu he 
he left Ephesus 
(xix. 10), to next 
Easter.”—Alford. 


Eutychus 


@ Olsh., Nean., De 
Wet., Mey. 
b Meyer. 
Window. Kitto 
pays wind-door, 
t.¢., door for ad- 
mission of air; 
but lit. an eve or 
opening for the 
wind. Ico. vin- 
dunga—vindr, 
and auga, eye. 


Loft, lit. that wh, 
ts lifted up. Dan. 
loft; Ice. lopt, the 
pky or air; A.-S. 
Jyst, the air. 


“Many lights, so 
that their meet- 
ings should give 
rise to no acan- 
dal."—Bengel. 


“When a man 
says he received 
a blessing under 
&@ sermon, I beg 
to inquire what 
effect it has pro- 
duced. The 
Roman soldiers 
proved the effect 
produced by An- 


ACTS. (Cap. xa. 4-6 

a 
4—6. Sopater . . Berea, see Gk., Sopater, “son of Tyrrhus :” 
perh. to-dis. from Sosipater,s another form of same name. 
Aristarchus, named before. Secundus, of whom nothing 
kuown. Tychicus¢ (fortunate), prob. an Ephesian. Trophi- 
mus¢ (one nourished), an Ephesian. Troas,¢ sea-port nr. Helles- 
pont, S. of anc. Troy. Considerable ruins, now Eski Stamboul. 
Philippi (see notes Ac. xvi). after.. bread, Passover. five 
days, on the fifth day. His journey to Europe had oce. 2 dys./ 

Paul accompanied by friends.—I, These are not deterred by 
persecutions. II. They accompany Paul because of—1. Their 
love to Christ; 2. Their love to him; 3. Their desire to see 
Christianity spread through the world. III. Their love and 
kindness is not without its reward: 1. They shall receive peace 
of mind in this world; 2. In the world to come they shall be 
eternally blest.9 

Unity in purpose.—It is said of Thomas Pett, the miser, that 
his pulse rose and fell with the funds. He never lay down or 
rose that he did not bless the inventor of compound interest. 
His one gloomy apartment was never brigntened with coal, 
candle, or the countenanve of a visitor, and he never ate a morsel 
at his own expense. Of course he made money, for he gava 
himself wholly to it; and we ought not to forget that the same 
single-mindedness and self-denial would make Christians rich 
towards God. What is wanted in the service of Christ is the 
same unity of purpose which has ruled all men who have won the 
object for which they lived. He who makes God’s glory the one 
only aim before which all other things bow'themselves,is the man 
to bring honour to his Lord.* 


7—9. first .. week, Lord’s-day, the Christian Sabbath. 
break bread, Lord’s Supper; in the evening. continued .. 
midnight, a long discourse; yet not too long considering the 
preacher, the subject, the occasion. They miglrt never hear him 
again. Preachers were scarce, and no other one like Paul. there 
.. lights, or lamps; hence fall of Eutychus soon discovered.® 
upper chamber, third story (v. 9). Eutychus (fortunate), 
fortunate in hearing P., unfortunate in falling, fortunate in being 
restored. loft, room. dead, not in appearance, but in reality. 

aA sudden death.—We have here the record—I. Of a sudden 
death : 1. How this affects the individual himself; 2. The con- 
sequences to survivors. II. Of the sudden death of a man in the 
prime of life. II. Of a sudden death under peculiarly awful 
circumstances,—he was asleep. Is your soul asleep? Sleeping 
in—1. Carnal security; 2. Sin; 3. Satan’s arms. Is he lulling 
you to sleep? May the Holy Spirit show you the danger you are 
in; and urge you to fly for refuge to the Hope set before you. 

Sleepy hearers.—One Lord’s-day afternoon, the late Mr. Fuller, 
of Kettering, perceiving some of his hearers to be drowsy, as soon 
as he had read his text, he struck the Bible three times against 
the side of the pulpit, calling out, “‘ What! asleep already! I am 
often afraid I should preach you asleep: but the fault cannot be 
mine to-day, for I have not yet begun!"—Z'he Sabbath.—Mr. 
John Kilpin, long a deacon in the meeting-house at Bedford, 
formerly Mr, Bunyan’s, kept a general retail shop as an iron- 
monger. A nobleman in the neighbourhood was among his bes 
customers. One Sabbath morning the steward came to the house, 
and said, with an insolent sneer Are you afraid of the devil, 


. 
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the Sabbath-day; and the God of the Res eee iig 
To-morrow I shall feel much obliged ieee tie reer Reel thet nena “ie 
orders.” “ Very well, if you will not serve me to-day, you shall | death of Casar." 
not to-morrow, or any other day.” The steward then retired in a maave. 

# violent rage; but it is pleasing to be able.to add, that the noble- 

man increased his favours when told of the circumstance. 


10—12. fell. . embracing, as the proph ° 
not, i.e., do not lament, they Fal ars rs loreal baht s front E ceyhas 
E end sp taheond te geno Lelgee -. day, at 5 a.m. at that|o2K. iv. 84, 
on. ss ‘ve, into the asse . rted. 
— of Eutychus, and words of Paul. ad aman ui de GR a 
utychus.—I. The holy zeal of the Apostle Paul—1. Pete ears 
seasom'; 3. fo the length of this discourse (0.°9), IL Tho ix-|oa.ae seen 
fluence of the body in interrupting the exercises of devotion. It anything but bell 
is an effect wh.—1. Greatly distresses the minds of God’s people ; ae re es 
2. Shall soon be completely done away. III. An affecting instance Face, ry To 1 
of the uncertainty of human life—l. No age exempts us; 2. No asleep with acan 
place is secure from the attacks of death. IV. The conduct of the pa ang 
Perera Sra tooeen thera to Letead eB Die cone esl ee” ae 
to be introduced to the saints.¢ Aika aed Nantare more 
Modes of preaching. —A celebrated divine, who was remarkable enna ihe 
in the first period of his ministry, for a boisterous mode of preach- Matis” of the 
ing, suddenly changed his whole manner in the pulpit, and adopted | Word is shining 
a mild and dispassionate mode of address. One of his brethren | Gurnati, are 
observing it, inquired of him what had induced him to make the : 
e . He answered, “* When I was young, I thought it was the| Jeb 
thunder that killed the people; but when I grew wiser, I discovered | whee 
that it was the lightning. So I determined, in future, to thunder|*™M". Nicoll ot 
less and lighten more.”¢—Long sermons.—Complaints against long eric ys 
religious services are very frequent. Few things appear so bad to/ several asleep, * 
some persons as to be kept in the house of God more than one or /®"4_ thereupon 
two hours. Let us see how it was in the seventeenth century. |; {0r., Upon 
Mr. Howe was then minister of Great Torrington, in Devonshire. | awoke, and stoba 
His labours here were characteristic of the times. On the public | up with the rest, 
fasts, it was his common method to begin about nine in the morn- | UPR which Je 
ing with a prayer for about a quarter of an hour, in which he O98 bernie as 
begged a blessing on the work of the day; and afterwards read | not yet done, but 
and expounded a chapter or psalm, in which he spent about three /"?% Yo" ene 
quarters of an hour; then prayed an hour; preached another | wii pda ot: 
hour; and prayed again for half an hour. After this, he retired,| diligently,’ and 
and took a little refreshment, for a quarter of an hour or more, then went om.” 
the people singing all the while. He then returned to the pulpit, 
prayed for another hour, gave tu.ern another sermon of about an 
hour’s length, and so concluded the service of the day, about four 


9’clock in the afternoon, with half an hour or more of prayer. 


13, 14. Assos, sea-port in Mysia, 24 ms. 8. of Troas.| Assos and 
afoot, land journey, by the paved road, ab.20 ms. Mitylene, Mitylene 
cap. of Lesbos; on E. side of the island, 30 ms. fr. Assos. | “Ithas been sug- 
Present cap Castro, on site of old. The isle itself now called | oe have. ie 


Metelino. : subject to sea 
Paul alone on his way to Assos.——The quiet hours of a much | sickness; hence 


wm: servant of God, 1s hours of—I. Testing intercourse |Kept on land 


wherever 


pos- 
sible.” — Webster, 
Wilkinson, Cal- 
vin; see xxvii. 3. 


“He preferred 
walking, though 
he had passed 
the previous 
night without 
sleep, and though 
Assos, as Eusta- 
thius observes, 
was a town diffi- 
cult and danger- 
ous to get to,”— 


i 


@ Gerok. 
§ Macaulay. 


Chios to 
Miletus 


a Ao. xxiv. 17. 
6 Ac. xxi. 21. 


“That he might 
keep Pentecost 
at the very place 
where the Holy 
Ghost descend- 
ed; have an op- 
portunity of 
reaching Uhrist 
the vast con- 
Course of the 
people at the 
east; win over 
the Jews by his 
observance of 
their law; and 
silence the ca- 
lumnious charge 
of his being hos- 
tile to it."—Ques 
mel. 


c W. Burkitt. 


“Every great 
and command-! 
ing movement in 
the annals” of} 
the world is the, 
triumph of en- 


thusiasm.”"—Am- 
erson. 


“Much more! 
profitable and) 
gracious « doc-! 
srine by en-' 
vampla than ‘by 
Pale.”.— Spenser 


(that I felt as if I were in the wocds of 


ACTS. (Cap. xx. 16,16 — 


with himself; If. Holy communion with the Lord; ITI. Blessed 
rest from the tumult of the world; IV. Earnest collecteduess for 
new conflicts.¢ ’ 

Persevering purpose.—On one bright summer day, the doy 
Warren Hastings, then just seven years old, lay on the bank of 
the rivulet which flows through the old domain of his house: to 
join the Isis. There, as threescoreand ten years later he told the 
tale, rose in his mind a scheme, which, through all the turns of 
his eventful career, was never abandoned. He would recover the 
estate which had belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings 
of Daylesford, This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, 
grew stronger as his intellect expanded, and as his fortune rose. 
He pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will 
which was the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, 
under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his 
hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Daylesford. And when his long public life, so singu- 
larly checkered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had 
at length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired 
to die.® 

15, 16. Chios, now Scio, 8. of Lesbos: anc. famous for its 
wine. Samos, an island in the Aigean sea: seat of Juno- 
worship, birth-place of Pythagoras. ‘Trogyllium, cape and 
town on Ionian coast, opp. Samos, betw. Ephesus and mouth of 
Meander. Miletus, city of Asia, ab. 28 m. S. of Ephesus. Old 
cap. of Ionia. Native place of Thales, Anaximander, ete. 
Luxurious and licentious city : nr. its site now stands the poor vill. 
of Palat or Palatsha. Paul. . Asia, to avoid importunities of 
dise. there. hasted .. Pentecost, (1) to deliver alms to the 
Christians ;¢ (2) to refute calumnies;? (3) to meet the visitors to 
the feast. 

Paul on his way to Jerusalem.—I. His unwearied industry. 
He travels from place to place: 1. On foot; 2. All alone. II. The 
reason why he wished to be at Jerusalem at the feast of Pente. 
cost: 1. Nov that he placed any religion in observing thig 
abrogated feast; 2. But because he would have a fairer oppor- 
tunity to—l. Glorify Christ; 2. Propagate the Gospel.¢ 

Singleness of purpose.—When Audubon, the celebrated American 
ornithologist, was in Paris he grew quite weary of it, and his 
diary does not contain a cheerful word about that gay city until 
he writes, ‘ The stock-pigeon roosts in the trees of the garden of — 
the Tuileries in great numbers; blackbirds also do the same, and 
are extremely noisy before dark; some few rooks and magpies are 
seen there also. In the Jardin, or walks of the Palais Royal, 
common sparrows are prodigiously plentiful. The mountain finch 
passes in scattered numbers over Paris at this season going 
northerly.” So also when in London the great naturalist was 
quite out of his element, and only seemed pleased when a flight 
of wildfowi passed over the city. Here was the secret of his 
success—his complete absorption in his one study—birds alone 
had charms for him, We who would attain to eminence in the 
service of Christ must let the love of souls, in an equal way, 
master and engross us. When writing a paper for the Natural | 
History Society upon the habits of the wild pigeon, Audubon 
says, ‘So absorbed was my whole soul and spirit in the work, 


America, among the 


ae 


ACTS, 18? . 


pigeons, and my ears were filled with the sound of their rustling 
wings.” We should all write, speak, and preach for our Lord 
ag far more tps es our love to the Lord were a passion 
so dominant as to make the great realities of eternity vividly real 
and supremely commanding in our minds.¢ > 


I7—21. elders, called overseers (v. 28). after, ete., how I 
conducted myself among you. humility, lowliness opp. to 
high-mindedness.¢ _ tears, accompanying his appeals and 
prayers. temptations, trials, persecutions. kept. . you, not 
speaking for applause, not regarding censure. publickly, syna- 
gogue,* school of Tyrannus. house.. house, family gather* 
ings, private meetings, personal intercourse. testifying, bearing 
witness to the importance of repentance and faith. Jews.. 
Greeks, one way of salvation for all. 

Repentance.—l. It implies a deep sense of sin: 1. It causes 
as to feel we are lost sinners; 2. It makes us desire to turn 
to God. IZ. A fallacious, temporary sorrow for sin is not re- 
pentance. Such was the repentance of Pharaoh. III. True 
repentance works a sincere aversion to sin. It is productive 
of the peaceable fruits of righteousness./—Repentance toward 
God.—I. The necessity of repentance: Without a penitent, 
broken, and contrite heart no man can see the kingdom of 
God. II. Its nature and effect. Itis: 1. Conviction of sin; 2. 
Godly sorrow; 3. Hatred of sin; 4. Purposes of amendment; 
. 6. An actual change of heart and life. II. The means of ob- 
taining it. Earnest, persevering prayer to God. IV. The efii- 
eacy of repentance.—The Gospel preached both to Jews and 
Greeks.—I. The important truths to which the testimony of the 
Apostle was borne. Repentance and faith: 1. The distinct per- 
sonality that is assigned for the exercise of each; 2. Their inse- 
parable union; 3. Their vast importance and comprehensive 
character. II. The diligence and assiduity with which the 
Apostle bore this testimony—‘ I kept nothing back,” ete. III. 
The different parties to whom these truths were testified: /1. 
_ God’s method for the conversion of all; 2. We need not despair 
of the conversion of any; 3. We should be earnest for the com- 
munication of these glorious truths to our nearest and dearest 
friends and relatives.—Rev. W. H. Cooper. 

Repentance and faith—In the year 1680 Mr. Philip Henry 
preached on the doctrine of faith and repentance, from several 
texts of Scripture. He used to say that he had been told con- 
cerning the famous Dr. Dod, that some called him in scorn faith 
and repentance, because he insisted so much upon these two in all 
his preaching. ‘ But,” says he, “if this be to be vile I will be 
yet more vile, for faith and repentance are all in all in Chris- 
tianity.”” * Concerning repentance he has sometimes said, “If I 
were to die in the pulpit I would desire to die preaching repent- 
ance; or if I were to die out of the pulpit, I would desire to die 
practising repentance.” And he had often this saying concerning 
repentance, “ He that repents every day for the sins of every day, 
when he comes to die, will have the sins but of one day to 
repent of.” 


22—24. bound .. spirit, moved by invincible purpose. His|Paul’s 
soul led in bonds by the will of Christ. not. . there, not anxious | fixedness of 
either, but leaving the future with God. save, thus much I know PUTPOSe 


the Ephesiag 
elders sent 
for 

a Ac. xiv. 28. 

61 Th. iii, 10. 

¢ Ro. xii.16; Phi 
ii. 3; 1 Pav. & 
a Ac. xix. 8 

e Ac. xix. 9. 
“The sacred 
tears of 

who never or 
seldom weep 
about matters of 
this life, nobly 
attest the truth 
and power of the 
Christian _reli- 
gion. i ee such 
tears, however, 
joy is combined. 
—Bengel, 


S Rev. R. Coetl. 

“ As by your ser- 
mons you preach 
‘in season,’ 80 by 
your lives you 
may preach ‘ out 
of season,’ and to 
all men; that 
they, seeing your 


Bp. Taylor. 
g Rev. J, Willtama, 
B.D. 


“The E. V. has 
hardly dealt fair- 
ly in this case 
with the sacred 
text, since it 
ought there, as in 
all other places, 
to have been 
‘bishops,’ thatthe 
fact of elders and 
bishops having 
been originally 
and apostolically 
synonymous 
might be appa 
rent to the ordi- 
nary Eng. reader, 
which now it is 
not.”—Alford. 
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A.D. 55, 


a Ao. ix. 16; xxi 
4,11; 1 Th. iii. 8. 


b 2 Co. xii. 10. 


Oourse=race. 
Similitude pecu- 
liar to Paul. Ac. 
xiii. 25; 1 Co. ix. 
24; Phi. iii. 14; 
2 Ti iv. 7.-Alford. 
“ Letno man pre- 
sume that he can 
see prospectively 
into the ways of 
Providence. His 
part is to con- 
template them in 
the past,and trust 
in them for the 
future; but, so 
trusting, to act 
always upon mo- 
tives of human 
prudence, di- 
rected by reli- 
gious principle.” 
_—Dr. Southey. 
“ We must trust 
God, where we 
cannot trace 


he protests 
hi 


s 
faithfulness 


a Ez. iii, 18; Ag, 
xviii. 6. 


6 2 Co, iv. 8; Ga. 
i, 10. 


“The belief that 
we shall never 
die is the founda- 
tion of our dying 
well.”—Turretin. 


“Tho murder of 
the soul is s0 
much the more 
grievous,as God's 
‘nage is in the 
soul rather than 
in the body.... 
[f the bodily 
blood of Abel cry 
for vengeance, 
then the blood of 
the soul much 
more,” — Bishop 
Andrewes, 


8 W. RB. Williams, 


_generally,@ and am certain of nothing else. abide me, awaii 


me in every place. move me,? shake my confidence in Christ, 
or cause me to diverge fr. my course. finish . . course, holding 
my life of no account. ministry, service, stewardship. which 
.. Jesus. to whom I must render ace. to.. God, this is my 
ministry and life-work. : 
_» Finish my course with joy.—I. The delightful and most animat- 
ing object referred to in the text—the joyful termination of our 
ministerial course. II. The effect of such contemplations in 
tending to realise their object, and to become the means of 
insuring that tranquil satisfaction at the close of our ministry, 
which is set before us in this passage, as a sufficient requital for 
every privation and hardship experienced in its discharge. The 
best characteristics of such a ministry will be invariably found 
in—1. The directness of its reference to the Saviour; 2, Uncom- 
promising fidelity; 3. The absence of all self-indulgence; 4. A 
fraternal anxiety for the welfare of our people.¢ 

Joy in the end.—Speaking of the wreck of the steamer in which 
Dr. Armstrong, secretary to the American Board, perished, Dr, 
J. W. Alexander says; “ They already expected to go to Pieces at 
sunset ; but they did noj till four a.m. All night in the howling 
storm, the fires all out, the cold insufferable, a few biscuits, but 
no drink, and the bell tolling all the while. The last time Dr. 
Armstrong is reported to have been seen, he was standing above, 
surveying the scene, perfectly calm; he then uttered these words, 
I think, to a hearer of mine: ‘I entertain hope that we may reach 
the shore; but, if not, my confidence is firm in that God who 
doeth all things in wisdom and love.’” Surely no man in the 
serenity of a dying chamber could be better employed.¢ 


25—27. know .. more, a conviction, not a mere presenti- 
ment. to record, to witness, to testify. pure ..men,¢ having 
faithfully warned all. all. . counsel,’ all the plan of God for 
saving man, concealing nothing. 

Ministerial responsibility —tI. What the Scriptures have said 
indicating such responsibility. II. The modes in which this curse, - 
the blood of our people, may be incurred by pastors—1. In the 
substance; 2. In the scene and mode; 3. In the spirit of the 
ministerial service. III. The fearful character of the guilt thus 
incurred.¢ 

Self-sacrifice.—An accident occurr 
were lost. At th 
which the unfort 
boy, who were h 
and most prov 
hanging at the 


ed in a coal-pit, when six lives 
@ moment when the iron handle of the cage, in 
unate men were, snapped asunder, a man and a ; 
langing on the rope above. made a sudden spring, 
identially laid hold of a chain which is always 
he side of the pit asa guide. As 800N &8 possible 
after the accident was known at the top of the pit, and it was 
ascertained that some one was clinging to the side, @ man was 
sent down with a rope and noose to render assistance. He came 
first, in his descent, to a boy named Daniel Harding; and on his 
reaching him, the noble-minded lad instantly cried ont, “ Don’t 
mind me, I can still hold on a little; but Joseph Brown, who is 
a little lower down, is nearly exhausted: save him first.” The 
person went on, and found Joseph Brown, as described by hig 
companion ; and after bringing him safely up, again descended, 
and succeeded in restoring the gallant boy to light and life, 

en we state that the time which elapsed from the moment af 


5 
4 


s 


; 


dap. xx. 28—32,) 


the accident till the boy was brought up was from fifteen to twen 
tainutes, his fortitude and heroism will be duly appreciated. 


28—30. heed . . yourselves, that you also may be pure fr. 
the blood of men. fi that they may be kept fr. heresy and sin. 
overseers, or elders, shepherds. of God, of the Lord.« bloo 
virtue of atonement in death of Christ. wolves, heretical an 
false teachers. your .. selves, i.e., the Church to wh. you 
belong,> such as Hymeneus, Alexander, Philetus. 

_ 4 pastor’s review of his ministry.—I. The work itself, as a work 
of life. I. The character of a pastor, or the nature of the pas- 


acTs. 


toral office, as indicated by this address of Paul: 1. Paul could! 
aay he was “‘ pure from the blood of all men;” 2. He had “ not! occurs 


shunned to declare all the counsel of God ;” 8. He had set before 
them an example of industry. Lil. The calmness with which 
Paul, in view of the past, contemplated the future, and the 
illustration thus furnished. In looking into the future we may 
contemplate—l. The events which may happen; 2. The events 
that we know will happen.-—Take heed.—I. To yourselves. | To 
your—1. Doctrine; 2. Walk. IL. To the flock. To its—1. Divine 
dignity ; 2. Human infirmity. IIL To the wolves. Those who 
—l. Threaten without; 

Wythe. 

Union with the Church not a condition of salvation.—To say 
that, is to assert that a man may be saved from death by drown- 
ing through belonging to a society of persons who have been 
delivered from a watery grave; or that an incarcerated debtor 
may be released from prison by joining an association of men 
who, having been imprisoned for debt, are now at liberty.t—A 
Christian duty.—A young girl who had regularly attended the 
house of prayer was laid upon a bed of sickness. Her pastor 
visited her, and found her very unhappy. ‘I fear,” said she, 
** God has forsaken me. Iam miserable. I have no hope.” He 
asked her why. ‘‘ Because I have not decided for God, and joined 
the Church.” §he was told, “ It isnot joining a Church, but union 
to Christ, that must save you.” “I know that; but the Church 
has lost my influence, and the world my example.” She lingered 
for a little time, and then died. The most she could say at last 
was, “ I have a hope,—that is all.” —Rev. J. Smith. 


31, 32. watch,* being warned, be diligent, and vigilant. 
remember, let my example show the importance of this. three 
years, time roundly stated. word.. grace, His sanctifying, 
comforting word. build,¢ unite on foundation of com. faith, 
strengthen, stablish, increase. give,¢ to those whose faith and 
practice are in harmony with the Gospel. all. . sanctified,’ the 
great company of the holy in heaven. 

Sure means of spiritual prosperity.—I. You cannot too soon have 
1 stated evangelical and devoted ministry. I. Another thing 


important to your welfare is a spirit of uniform and elevated piety |i 


in the Chureh. III. You will need also a temper of mutual con- 
ression and forbearance. IV. A steady and zealous regard for the 
religious improvement of the young. V. A generous support of 
the benevolent movements of the age. VI. Cultivate habitually 
the spirit of prayer.’ ‘ 

Christian bas tness: Mr. Betterton. —This celebrated actor, 


2. Lurk within, the fold—W. W.|in 


¢ 
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partin: 
counse. 


dorf, Meyer, Tre 
gelles ; but Bengel, 
Mill, Alford, ete,, 
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In Paul's Eps 
“Church of God" 
eleven 
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of Christ” once, 
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Lord” never. For 
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g- 

Bb 2 Ti, iL 1731 
Ti. i. 20. 

“Of the greatness 
ef Christ's love to 
His sheep there 
are two great 
proofs in the’ 
words  sanguis 
and testamentum ; 
sanguis, a great 
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what He suf 
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Ing that they had 
already been 
built.” — Chrysos- 
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xii. 525. 
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find any saint 
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charged with 
covetousnes 


* acting upon this self-same principle. 
gt Ra 1. There is great blessedness 
should, as the}attached to the final reward /—More b 


man that finally 
takes up his chief 
rest and happi- 


_ hess in anything honour God with our substance ¢ 


below 


“A generous 
mind never en- 
joys its posses- 
sions sO much as 


when others are} late George Peabody is this, spoken at a r 


made partakers 
of them.” — W, 
Jones. 


f Arun, 


j enforced by 


—|sake, or to spend it in self-gratification. 


ACTS. (Cap. xx. 33-35 
a 
|Grace expressed his astonishment that the representation of 
'fables in their pieces should make more impression upon the 
mind than that of truth in the sermons of the clergy: upon which 
Mr. Betterton, desiring leave to explain the reason of it, and 
obtaining it, on condition of preserving the respect due to religion, 
said, ‘* May it please your Grace, it is because the clergy, in read- 
ing their sermons, pronounce them as if they were reading fables; 
but we, in acting our parts, and using them ina proper gesture, 
represent them as matters of fact.” 


83—35. I. . coveted, etc., this not so much in self-praise, 
as in warning them against avarice. apparel, no small part of 
Oriental wealth consisted in raiment. hands,° he was willing 
to work, when they were not willing to give. I.. things, how 
to work, and how to teach, and how to give. how. . said,? not 
recorded by the Evangelists. Prob. many unrecorded sayings of 
Jesus were treasured in the minds of early discs. 

A golden stalk gleaned.—I propose to show you how this golden 

;Saying of Christ holds good with regard to—I. Service. Here I 
do not speak of service in the narrow sense of being in the em- 
ployment of another.’ I understand by it all good offices done to 
others, all help given, all kindness rendered. TI. Money. Many 
would count that a hard saying. Yet, in the right spirit, it is 
happier to give than to get money. III. Love. Loving is the 
happiness of our Saviour; it is the happiness also of God.e—The 
blessedness of giving.—Consider these words as—I. Indicating the 
principles of the Divine conduct towards us: 1. This giving may 
be regarded as one element in the blessedness of God; 2. Plainly 

the works of nature, it is still more emphatically told 
us by the wonders of redemption; 3. Behold our great Redeemer 
] II. Applying to ourselves: 
in giving; 2. The blessedness 
lessed to give than to receive, 
—I. It is more blessed to communicate useful knowledge of any 
kind than merely to acquire it. II. It is far more blessed to 


han to acquire it for its own 
Ifl. The principle of 
the text holds good in its application to personal efforts for 
the salva-tion of souls. IV. It is blessed to dispense good in 


the various kind offices and ministries of social life.—Rep. J. M. 
Sherwood. 


T'he blessedness 


town: 


to God for the experience I have b. 
to gire than to receive,’” bi sie 


——_~ 


‘ 


=~ 


Oap. xxi.1—8,) 4CTS. 


86—38. kneeled down,* bowing his knees. sore, severely, 
heavily. fell .. neck, Oriental custom. kissed, tender affeo- 
tion. most. . all, not so much the parting, as absence of hope 
of future meeting. see, behold, contemplate. they. . ship, 
remaining with him to the last moment. _ 

Paul’s farewell to the Ephesians.—L The tears of the noble 
servants of God: 1. A painful tax of human weakness, which 
even the best have to pay in—(l) External trials; (2) Internal 
temptations; 2. A precious ornament of holy souls, from which 
shines forth the faithfulness which follows the Lord in suffering, 
and the love which weeps over the misery of the world; 3: A 
fruitful seed for the beautiful harvest of joy, which shall ripen to 
those who weep—(1) Not only above in the heavenly plains, where 
those who sow in tears will reap in joy; but, also—(2) Below, on 
the field of the heart, since their labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. II. The saying of separating love (compare v. 38 with Jo. 
xvi. 16): 1. With its bitterness—sorrow of orphanage—reproaches 
of conscience, if we have neglected the hour of our merciful 
visitation ; 2. With its sweet comfort—continued uniting in the 
Lord,—reunion with the Lord.—Gerok. 

An affecting parting.—Mr. Campbell, on his return from the 
interior of Africa, in his first missionary journey, says :—‘ On 
the 27th, ten Hottentots, who had accompanied me the whole 


journey into the interior, set out on their return home. They came|% 


in a body to bid me farewell. They stood silently looking towards 
me for some time, at the door of the house where I lodged; at 
length Boozak, the elder Hottentot, broke silence, after putting 
a finger under each eye, by saying, with a plaintive voice, ‘ Shall 
these eyes see thy face no more! Shall these eyes see thy face 
no more! No more!’ On this, the whole party, without saying 
another word, turned round, ran across Hottentot Square, and, 
on rounding a corner, were out of sight,and I expected to see none 
of their faces any more. The family, who stood with me, and 
witnessed this exhibition of Hottentot feeling, were, with myself, 
mauch struck.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


1—8. we, Luke, Trophimus,* Aristarchus ; and perh. others. 
Coos, or Cos, small Isle of Hgean off coast of Caria, Temple of 
Esculapius. Now called Stanchio. Rhoues,* famous in mod. 
his. as the stronghold of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Patara, coast-town of Lycia, whose famous oracle of Apollo 
almost rivalled that of Delphos. discovered, sighted. Tyre, 
dist. fr. Patara 340 ms. tet 

The Isle of Rhodes.—This famous island is about 120 miles in 
gircumference, and its nearest approach to the coast of Asia 
Minor is at the distance of about nine miles to the south of the 
promontory of Cynossema, on the coast of Caria. It was origin ally 
an independent state, which got into a flourishing condition, 
and was some time able to keep in subjection the adjoining parts 
of the continent. It ultimately fell into the hands of the Romans ; 
from the Eastern Empire it passed to the Saracens; but it was 
tesovered by the Greeks, who held it 600 years longer, until it was 
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v. 20. 
“Tt is good for 
friends to part 
with prayer; the 
rather becuuse, 
when we part, we , 
are not sure that 
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meet togethes 
again.”-M.Henra 
“Thoughts are 
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and detained, and 
sent away the 
Apostle.”— Corn- 
a- Lapide. 

“ Prayer and 
provender never 
hinder @ jour- 
ney.” —P. Henry. 


“Tt is but to be 
able to say that 
they have been to 
such a place, or 
hare seen such @ 
thing, that, more 
than any 

taste for it, in- 
duces the majori- 
ty of the world to 
incur the trouble 
and fatigue of 
travelling."— 
Marryats. 


d Kitte. 
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ACTS. (Cap. xxi.4—-Q 
wrested from them by the Turks: it was taken from them by the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who held it till 1522, when the 
Turks recovered it, after a year’s siege and the Inss of 90,000 
men,—the Knights withdrawing to Malta. Rhodes was noted for 
its fine climate and excellent wines; and its inhabitants were 
powerful at sea, and profited largely by commerce. It was most 
talked of, however, for the brazen Colossus which bestrode the 
entrance of the harbour of the city of Rhodes. _ It was reckoned 
one of the “seven wonders,” and admitted the largest ships of 
the time to sail between its legs. It stood seventy cubits high, 
and was reckoned to contain 720,000 lbs. weight of brass. It was 
thrown down by an earthquake, after standing fifty or sixty 
years. Itseems that on account of this statue, the Rhodiang 
were sometimes called Colossians, whence some have very 
strangely imagined that they are the persons to whom Paul 
addressed his epistle under that name. The city of Rhodes was 
one of the principal seats of learning in the Roman Empire ; the 
others being Athens, Alexandria, Tarsus and Marseilles. It is 
not known when the Gospel was first preached here and a Chris- 
tian Church established ; but in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries there was a Bishop of Rhodes present at 
various Councils; nor was the Church in Rhodes wholly de- 
stroyed in the ninth century, although grievously harassed by the 
Saracens.¢ 


4—6. and... disciples, how great the joy of discs. at meet- 
ing their illustrious visitor. tarried .. days, a week of blessed 
labour and fellowship. said, etc., to them the Spirit had revealed 
some things; but to Paul had been shown, not only what he would 
suffer, but how he should act. all, prob. there were not many. 
shore, Gk., the smooth level beach. they .. again, having 
parted fr. their guest and friend. A sad return. 

Paul on his journey to Jerusalem, I. The power of love to Jesue 
Christ: 1. It brings the unacquainted near; 2. It forewarns of 
possible danger; 8. It gladly cultivates fellowship; 4. It humbles 
itself before God in mutual prayer. II. Paul’s readiness to suffer 
for the cause of the Redeemer. III. The Christian's pilgrimage 
to his home: 1. Faith holds forth to him the glorious end; 
2. Love helps him to accomplish the difficult journey.—Lisco. 

The missionary’s farewell.—Speaking of his departure with hig 
family from Aintab for a temporary absence, a missionary says-— 


in | More than a hundred of the converts accompanied us out of the 


city ; and there, near the spot where one of our number had once 
been stoned, we halted, and a prayer was offered amid tears. 
Between thirty and forty escorted us two hours further, on horses 
and mules, singing hymns as we proceeded on our way. Then ano- 
ther prayer was offered, and, with weeping, they forcibly broke away 
from us. It really seemed as though they could not turn back.’ 4 


7—9. Ptolemais, 30 m. 8. of Tyre. The anc. Accho,* still 
called Akka by Arabians, and Acre, or St. Jean d’Acre,> by Euro- 
peans. Ceesarea, his third visite Evangelist,¢ Christian 


, agents, who, having no fixed charge, travelled with Gospel mes- 


sage, and preached as they had opportunity. which .. seve 

acing : : settled in ae oe aes have resigned his office 
erus.? four.. prophesy, a feature of New Test. times 

dicted inthe Old’. | a 


ACTS. 


And saluted the brethren—How Christian conversation—I. 
Strengthens the faith of the pious; II. Increases their love; III. 
Contirms their hope; and—IV. Raises up a heart bowed down 
with adversity. It is a rare pleasure when we meet on a journey 
with pious persons.! 

An invalid Evangelist.—I was appointed to the village of B., 
and had journeyed more than half the distance, ye @ local 
brother inquired, ‘* Where are you going?” I cheerfully replied 
where; upon which he remarked, ‘‘ Ah! there is one woman there 
worth fourteen men.” Having dined with this Christian sister, 
she at once proposed a visit to the sick; and though the interim 
was brief, there were two of special interest. It being a lovely 
summer’s day, ‘‘ Would it be agreeable,” inquired my friend, “ to 
hold a short service in the open air, near the residence of an 
afflicted saint who can no longer go up to the house of God?” 
To this the writer assented. It was a blessed service. She has a 
lending library of suitable religious works circulating over several 
villages, visits the homes of rich and poor for spiritual conversa- 
tions and prayer, conducts mothers’ meetings and evening ser- 
vices for inquirers. She has on one or more occasions supplied 
the lack of the appointed minister rather than suffer the people 
to return without the usual sermon. With a helper such as the 


above in every Church in this land, what might Christianity ac-|¢ 


complish! And yet this sister is an invalid.—Meth. Times. 

10—12. Agabus (see on xi. 27,28). when.. girdle, ete., 
@ symbolic act in imitation of anc. prophets. said, having 
vividly illustrated the thing to be said. we, Luke, Trophimus, 
Aristarchus, etc.> 

Lhe girdle of Paul, an admonitory memorial for all his suc- 
cessors in the ministry—I. To remind them of the Apostolic 
fidelity, with which he was bound to the Lord, even to death. 
II. To remind them of the Apostolic bonds, in which he must 
experience the hatred of the world. II]. To remind them of the 
Apostolic zeal, with which he was at all times girt, to hasten to 
the combat appointed to him.¢ 

A prophetic sign.—This was significant of what was to occur to 
the Apostle. Does a person wish to dissuade another from some 
project, he acts in such a way as to show what will be the nature 
of the difficulties or dangers. Thus, should he doubt his personal 
safety or fear disgrace, he puts off his sandals, to intimate he will 
die or be beaten with them. Or he takes off his turban, unfolds 
it, and ties it around his neck, or gropes as if in the dark, to in- 
timate the difficulty.t—Christian courage.—The King of France 
offered the Prince de Condé his choice of three things :—first, 
to go to mass; second, to die; third, to be imprisoned for life. 
The answer was,— With regard to the first, 1am fully determined 
never to go to mass; as to the other two, I am so perfectly indif- 
ferent, that I leave the choice to your majesty.” It was s similar 
courage which sustained the Apostles in undertaking to preach 


the religion of the crucified Jesus, in opposition to a splendid: 


mythology which had been cherished for ages, and to the support 

of which the architect and sculptor had long consecrated their 

genius. And it was this courage which enabled the Apostle Paul 

to brave the dangers which were before him, and to say, “ For I 

am ready,” ete.—Fidelity.—The Rev. Mr. Sutton, a Baptist mis- 

sionary, related the following account at a public meeting in New 
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phecy by ti 
as well as by 
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thon was under 
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a ——_—= Rk ee _ “i 
AD. 5e. York :—A Hindoo woman, who professed to have been converted, 
Tin that| ®PPlied to him for Christian baptism. “He had tried her state of 
wy cles ia little feeling, by representing to her the sufferings which must neces- 
morethanchoice| sarily follow a renunciation of her heathenish creed; he set 
to him that is! before her the loss of caste, the wrath of her husband, the dis- 
willing.” - Seneca. | »race, misery, and persecution she would probably be called to 
endure. “I know all this,” she replied. “I considered about 
that before I came to you. I am ready and willing to bear it all: 
T am ready to sacrifice all to my Lord. Surely, sir, I cannot en- 

dure anything in comparison to what He suffered for me.” 
Paul’s reso- 138—15. mean, ete., their remonstrance painful te him ; their 
lution distress needless to them. ready, etc., what they counted at 
evil, he anticipated as a privilege.* -will.. done,’ some? find 
here a hint of use of Lord’s Prayer in Apos. times. carriages, 
things carried; having packed up our baggage, “ took up our 

burdens,” ¢ “ trussed up our fardels.”¢ 

Paul’s resolution to go forward to Jerusalem.—L The bravery 
and intrepidity with which he persisted in it: 1, He reproves his 
friends for dissuading him ; 2. Notwithstanding their entreaties 
he repeats his resolution ; (1) How far it extends ; (2) What it is 
that carries him out thus. II. The patient acquiescence of his 
friends in his decision. They submitted to: 1. The wisdom of a 
good man ; 2. The will of a good God./ 

Christian resignation.— When I was in the United States of 
America,” says a Christian writer, ‘‘ I heard of the conversion of 
a complete man of the world; which, as far as means were con- 
cerned, owed its existence to the following circumstances :—God 
laid His hand on a lovely, and, I think, an only daughter; and 
the affliction terminated in death. When the terrible moment 
arrived in which the idol of his affections must die, he stood at 
the head of her bed, almost frantic with grief; and, having no 
consolation above what nature and education supplied, as is fre- 
quently the case, his grief terminated in rage; he was almost 
ready to curse the God who, as he thought, could be so cruel as 
to deprive him of so dear a child. His wife, an amiable and 
sensible woman, at the same time stood at the foot of the bed. 
Her eyes were suffused with tears, her hands liftec up to heaven ; 
and, while every feature spoke the feelings of her soul, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ The will of the Lord be done! The will of the Lord be 
done! The will of the Lord be done!’ These exclamations very 
naturally called the attention of her frantic husband from her 
dying daughter to herself; and, as he afterwards confessed, he 
was on the point of wreaking his vengeance on what he then con- 
sidered an unfeeling wife, and an unnatural, hard-hearted 
mother. After a while, however, the storm of passion gave place 
to reflection. He was aman of eminence at the bar, a colonel in 
the army; he prided himself on being a philosopher; and was, 
therefore, led to examine how his coarage and philosophy had 
supported him on the day of trial. Here he saw reason to reflect 
on his conduct with shame; the more so, as he contrasted it with 
the conduct of his amiable and pious partner. ‘How is this?’ 
he could not but exclaim. ‘I amaman and asoldier. I boast 
of my courage, and pride myself in my philosophy, in which I am 
versed, as being equal to the support of man in every emergency. 
But in the hour of trial I acted an unworthy part. My wife, a 
delicate female, and, notwithstanding my suspicions to the con: 
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“The tears of 
those we love do 
either slacken 
our hearts, or 
wound them.”— 
Bp. Hall, 


“ Ttis the glory of 
a Christian to be 
carried with full 
sail, and, as it 
were, with & 
spring-tide of 
alfection.” — Dr, 
Sibbes. 


“Lay thy heart 
to rest in the will 
of God; for there 
ig no other rest 
of the soul to be 
thought on,” 
Corbet, 


“A good man 
doth both delight 
in doing good, 
and hath an 
abundantreward 
for the doing of 
it, in the doing of 
it.” Owen. 


“A beneficent 
rson is like a 
ountain water- 
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fore, more de- 
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LS LL 
trary, one of the most affectionate of mothers, was alone the 
sem ee tr sufferer on this trying despre What, under cir- 
cumstances so opposite, ead to such con 
results?’ ‘She is a Christian,’ said a still small viaeys.* any 
am not: surely the secret is here!’ This train of thought led to 
the most pleasing consequences. He concluded that there must 
be a reality in that religion which he had hitherto despised; and, 
if so, that it is the one thing needful. He conferred not with 
Aesh and blood; but immediately began to seek the consolations 
of true religion, and, ere long, found - 
“¢ What nothing gives or can destroy, 
The soul's calm ine, and the heartéelt joy.’ ” 


16, 17. Mnason ( ), of whom nothing more is 
known. old disciple,¢ Gk., original disc., i.e., fr. first preaching 
of Gospel. brethren, the Church; esp. the Apos. and elders. 
received .. gladly, pleasant welcome home after arduous toil 
and many : Another Jerusalem, and the brethren await us. 

Lye | in the aged.—In considering this subject, it is worthy of 
note I. Piety in the aged confirms and illus. the promise 
which God has made of long life to those who fear His name; 
1. Piety in the aged crowns those who possess it with especial 
honour; II. It commends religion to others; IV. It furnishes 
a beautiful illustration of the maturity and ripeness of Christian 
character.¢ 

Never too old to learn.—Socrates, at an extreme age, learned to 
play on musical instruments, for the purpose of resisting the 
influence of old age. Cato, at eighty years of age, began to learn 
the Greek language. Petrarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. Boccaccio was thirty years of 
age when he commenced his studies in polite literature, yet he 
became one of the three great masters in the Tuscan dialect, Dante 
and Petrarch being the other two. Sir Henry Spelman neglected 
the sciences in his youth, but commenced the study of them when 
he was between fifty and sixty years of age. After that time he 
became a most learned antiquary and lawyer. Colbert, the famous 
French minister, at sixty years of age returned to his Latin and 
law studies. Ludovico, at the great age of 115, wrote the memoirs 
of his own times. Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, 
was unacquainted with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty. 
Franklin did not fully commence his philosophical pursuits till he 
had reached his fiftieth year. Dryden in his sixty-eighth year 
commenced the translation of the Iliad; and his most pleasing 
productions were written in his old age.¢—Strength in old age.— 
When seventy-three years old, he (Wesley) writes, that he is far 
abler to preach than he was at three-and-twenty. What natural 
means has God used to produce so wonderful an effect? he asks— 
1. Continual exercise and change of air, by travelling about 4,000 
miles in a year. 2. Constant rising at four. 3. The ability to 
sleep imnediately, when he needed it. 4. The never losing 
a night’s sleep in his life. 5. Two violent fevers, and two “ deep 
sonsumptions. These, it is true,’ he adds, * were rough medi- 
sines; but they were of admirable service, causing my flesh to 
some again, as the flesh of a little child.” Lastly, he mentions 
evenness of temper. “I feel and grieve; but, by the grace of 
God, I fret at nothing.” ae 


‘ 
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give than to re 
ceive.”—Lpicurus 
“Whate'er my 
doom; it cannot 
be unhappy: 
God hath given 
me the boon of 
resignation.”= 
Wilson. 


end ofPaul’s 
third mis- 
sionary 

tour 

@ Pr. xvi $1, 

& . Wordsworth, 
Alford. 

cel. H. Reid. 


“There is not a 
nobler sight in 
the world than 


temptation, 
stands forth as 
the confirmer ot 
the assaulted; 
testifying from 
his own trials 


the reality of ~ 


religion, and 
meeting by his 
warnings, and 
directions, and 
consolations, the 
cases of al] who 
may be tempted 
to doubt it.”"— 
R. Ceti, 


d Anon, 


“There cannot 
live @ more un, 
happy creatura 
than an ill-n tut 
ed old man, whe 
is neither capable 
of receiving 
pleasures, nor 
sensible of doing 
them to others, 
—W. Temple, ~ 


¢ Dr. Stevsn, 


196 ACTS. (Cap. xxi. 18-24 


18—21. James,*the Younger. Pastorof Ch. at Jerus. elders 
presbyters. saluted,’ embraced, Oriental salutation. Kiss of 
peace. God.. wrought, the work was of God, not of Paul. 
Gentiles, and if God accepted the Gentiles, who should reject 
them? many thousands, many myriads, #.e., an indefinitely 
largenumber. informed, etc.,¢a false report put into circulation 
by enemies of Christianity. i 
Paul's treatment by the Evangelical Christians.—I. They welcomed 
him. IL. They listened in assembly to his Apostolic reports. II. 
They glorified God on his account. IV. They inform Paul of 
a disastrous prejudice. V. They reported a current slander 
against himself. VI. They propounded to him a method of con- 
ciliation.¢ 
Power of custom.—In every part of the world man is too often 
the slave of custom; but in all the old countries of the East, 
where innovations have not been made, the people are most tena- 
ciously wedded to their customs. Ask, Why do you act thus? 
the reply is, “It is a custom.” Their implements of agriculture, 
their modes of sowing and reaping, their houses, their furniture, 
their domestic utensils, their vehicles, their vessels in which they 
put to sea, their modes of living, and their treatment of the 
the influence of | Various diseases, are all regulated by the customs of their fathers. 
habitual associa-| Offer them better implements, and better plans for their proceed« 
ings, they reply, “‘ We cannot leave our customs; your plans are 
be good for yourselves, ours are good for ourselves: we cannot alter.”¢ 
g | —Methods of slander.— How frequently is the honesty and integrity 
of a man disposed of by a smile or a shrug. How many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion by a distrustful 
»| look, or stamped with the imputation of proceeding from bad 
motives, by a mysterious and seasonable whisper. Look into 
companies of those whose gentle natures should disarm them, we 
shall find no better account. How large a portion of chastity is 
sent out of the world by distant hints—nodded away, and cruelly 
winked into suspicion by the envy of those who are past all temp- 
tation of it themselves. How often does the reputation of a help- 
less creature bleed by a report—which the party who ‘is at the 
pains to propagate it beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling— 
that she is heartily sorry for it—hopes in God it is not true. 


rumours 
about Paul’s 
teaching 

a Ac, xii. 2—17, 
> Ac. xviii. 22. 

ce Paley, Hor. P. 
24—26. 

d Dr. Thomas. 
“Had the Jews 
been entirely 
converted by our 


Lord, we should 
have none but 


all know 
how difficult it is 
to escape from 


—Bp. Thirlwali. 
“Do not suffer 
yourself to re 
peatstories to the 
disadvantage of 
others, though 
never 80 public; 
for though this 
on some occa- 
sions may be in- 
nocently done, 
1 hel by degrees, 


t may insensibly | However, as Archbishop Tillotson wittily observes upon it, it ie 
betray you to|resolved in the meantime to give the report her pass, that at least 
n 4 rcrnegl it may have fair play to take its fortune in the world—to be 
t Roberts. _| believed or not, according to the charity of those into whose hands 
{ Addison. it shall happen to fall./ 

the elders’ 22—24. what. . therefore? i.c., what is the thing needful 
advice ~ to be done to refute this rumour? multitude, etc., whence the 
a Nu. vi. 2, %; 


;| surprising pon AE NY and fame of Paul may be inferred. do.. 
15./ this, expedi 


sop le ad oes Me ient, if not in thy case absolutely needful. we, th 
1 gaging oes friends, James and the elders. say,advise. men.. vow,@ tes! 
b awe tainly Jews, and conforming; to Jewish usage. them take, as 
“Su 


without substan- 
tial and een 
sary cause, an 
the heady setting 
forth of extremi- 
ties, I did never 
10 V 6.” — Bishop 
Ridley. 


companions. ‘Become a Nazarite with them.,’’? charges.. 
them, share the expense with them. nothing, things void of 
truth. orderly, acc. to order and custom. law, and therefore 
dost not teach men to apostatize fr. Moses. 

Paul becoming a Nazarite.—We shall endeavour—I. To explain 
the Apostle’s conduct. II. To vindicate it. Various are the 
charges inconsiderately brought against him for his conduct om 


4cTsS 


Jap. xxi. 25, 26.) 


— 


this oceasion: 1. Insincerity; 2. Inconsistency ; 3. Unfaithfulness 
_ beth to God and man. Improvement—(1) Endeavour truly to 
ween eran S God ; (2) pe oamtge hy far as you consistently 
san, the welfare of those around - Guard against rash and 
uncharitable judging. ae ~ a 
Misrepresentation.—In every scandal there is the warp and the 
woof; it is seldom that some ground cannot be had to work upon. 
The woof may be a fact wholly perverted, but upon it the liar may 
weave his warp, his figure of detraction and scandal ; and it comes 
out all in one piece, and no man can say that there is not some 
truth in it, though if the truth were picked ont, the lie would 
stand by itself, a clean and absolute lie. 
an instance regarding himself. He found himself held up to the 
— ridicule in an unfriendly journal, the author of the slander 
aving given the following instance of Mr. Wilberforce’s alleged 
Piarisaism: “He was lately seen,” says the journal, “‘ walking 
up and down in the Bath Pump-Room” (at a watering-place of 
— fashionable resort), “reading his prayers, like his pre- 
rs of old who prayed in the corner of streets to be seen of 
men.’ Mr, Wilberforce remarks, “‘as there is generally some 
light circumstance which perverseness turns into a charge of 
reproach, I began to reflect, and I soon found the occasion of the 
ealumny. I was walking in the Pamp-Room in conversation with 
a friend; a prayer was quoted from Horace, the accuracy of which 
was questioned; and as I had a Horace in my pocket I took it out 
and read the words. This was the bit of wire which factious 
malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce my reputation.” 4 
25, 26. written, ref. to the letter on the subject.e con- 


cluded .. thing, hence this act will not compromise the Gen- | th 


tiles. save, etc., as by our decree they have been instructed. 
Paul, following this advice. until .. them, Paul being answer- 
able for ea. one:* or, that he would remain in the Temple till ea. 
one’s offering was presented.¢ 

Christian forbearance.—I. It is n . As such—1l. Prac- 
tised by the Lord Himself; 2. Employed by His Apostles; 8. 
Indispensable to us. II. It is salutary. 1. Without God's for- 
bearance, the world would be lost; 2. By the Apostles’ forbear- 
‘ance, much weakness was gained; 3. By Christian forbearance, 
we do not indeed gain all, but we promote peace, and thus the 
kingdom of God in general.4 : 

Spread of false reports.—My friends advised me, if ever I took 
a house in a terrace, a little way out of town, to be very careful 
that it was the centre one—at least if I had any regard for my 
reputation. For I must be well aware that a story never loses by 
telling; and, consequently, if I lived in the middle of 8 TOW of 
houses, it was very clear that the tales which might be circulated 
to my prejudice would only have half the distance to travel on 
either side of me, and therefore could only be half as bad by the 
time they got down to the bottom of the terrace as the tales that 
might be circulated by the wretched individuals who had the 
misfortune to live at the two ends of it; so that Ir should be cer- 
tain to have twice as good a character in the neighbourhood as 
they had. For instance, I was informed of a lamentable case that 
actually occurred a short time since. The servant at No. 1 told 
the servant at No. 2 that her master expected his old friends, the 
Bayleys, to pay him a visit shortly ; and No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 


“He that loseth 
his good name 
loseth his power 


Mr. Wilberforce relates | 24* 


piety and deyo- 
tion, and quick 
and prompt at 
singnlarities; but, 
having first done 
what thou art 

d to, pro- 
ceed to counsels 
and perfections, 
and the extraor- 
dinaries of reli- 


Paul follows 
e advice 

a Ae. xv.-19, 20. 

6 Hacket, Words- 

worth. 


¢ Cony. and How. 


“To allow men, 
under pretence 
that some offence 
may be taken 


obey laws and 
constitutiona 
made by thone 
that are in au 
thority over us, 
is the next way 
to eut the sinews 
of all authority, 
and to bring botl 
magistrates and 
laws into con 
tempt, for whai 
law was evel 


some 
other either aid, 
or might, take 
offence thereat ?* 

Sanderson 


d Lhece. 
“There is this # 


thereat, to dis- ~ 


. they, ‘ye men of 
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ancien a 
AD. 56. 1 expected to have the Bayleys in the house every day; and No. 


3 told No. 4 that it was all up with No. 1, for they couldn’t keep 
~-they deliver us| the bailifis- ot ; whereupon 4 told 5 that the officers were after 
while they last! No. 1, and that it was as much as he could do to prevent himself 
from the petty | being taken in execution, and that it was nearly killing his poor 
er seeing cate dear wife: and se it went on increasing and increasing until it got 
nary" aOlie to No. 32, who confidently assured the last house, No. 33, that the 
» Fraser, Bow-street officers had taken up the gentleman who lived at No. 

A 1, for killing his poor dear wife with arsenic, and that it was con- 
fidently hoped and expected that he would be executed.¢ 

27, 28. seven .. ended, the time during which the vow was 
upon P. and his companions. Jews.. Asia, i.¢., of that prov.; 
prob. some of them had seen P. in Ephesus or elsewhere. 
stirred .. people, taking advantage of the false report. men 
. . Israel, true and strict folls. of Moses. teacheth . . place, 
was P. one of those who brought a like accusation against 
Stephen?? Greeks, Gentiles [i. 302]. 

Paul accused by the Jews.—I. The accusation brought against 
Paul: 1. Its nature; 2. The agents. II. The reasons why this 
was brought against him: 1. The ostensible; 2. The real reasons 
III. Its resemblance to the charge preferred against our Lord— 
polluting the Temple. IV. The results which folowed it Learn 
—(1) There are always persons who are ready and willing to 
attack the servants of God; (2) These attacks they make on any 
and every pretext, however light ; (3) We should not be dismayed 
by these menaces, but should always rely on God to protect 
us.¢ 

A fable concerning scandal.—An old couple living in the west of 
Engiand had come up to a happy old age without ever a jarring 
word. The devil looked upon them, and thought they were in- 
juring his cause, and tried for over twenty years to create a 
quarrel between them. At length he became discouraged, and 
was about to give up the case, when he met a neighbour, who 
volunteered to do what he could not; for which she was to receive 
a pair of shoes. The old woman at once went to work. She 
told Mrs. Blumford that a change was coming over her happy 
husband; but, to cure him, she must shave off the lock growing 
under his chin. She next met Mr. Blumford, a) d talked to him 
much in the same way. When he was asleep, Mrs. Blumford 
thought she would do as advised; but, as she held the razor in 
her hand, her husband awoke. From that time there was constant 
wrangling between the old couple. The devil hastened to meet 
his faithful emissary, and reward her for her success. He handed 
the shoes to her over a fence, on the end of a long pole. She 
asked him why he had handed them to her in that way. “ Be- 
cause,” replied he, “‘ any one who has the cunning and meanness 
to do as you have done don’t get nearer than twenty feet of me.” 
After a while, the old woman died; and, when she applied for 
admission to the lower regions, the devil would not let her in for 
well.”"—Prutarch.|fear she might dethrone him, as she was so much his superior. 
“He whose own|S0 the old woman is yet condemned to wander over the world, 
worth doth/creating quarrels and strife in peaceful families and neighbour- 
peers ~_ vast houds. Her name ‘s Madame Scandal. When she died, the 
worth "=Fuile. |YOung Scandals were left orphans; but the devil, in consideration 

of the services done by the mother, adopted them; and so he i@ 
father to the respectable class called scandal-mongers. 


goodin real evils, 


the conten- 
tious Jews of 
Asia 

a Ac, vi. 13 

b' Wilkinson and 
Webster. 


“‘Help,’ say 


Israel,’as though 
it were some 
wilt beast diffi- 
cult to be caught, 
and hard to be 
overcome, that 
had gotten into 
their hands.”— 
Chrysostom. 


“Feigned equity 
fs double iniqui- 
ty; both because 
itis iniquity and 
because it is 
feigning.” — Au- 
gustine, 

c J, H. Tasson. 


“Such as thy 
words are, such 
will thysffections 
be esteemed; and 
such will 4 
deeds as thy af- 
fections,and such 
thy life as thy 
deods.""- Socrates. 


“If any man 
think it isa small 
matter, or of 
mean concern- 
ment, to bridle 
his tongue, he is 
much mistaken; 
for it is a point 
to be silent when 
occasion re- 
quires; and bet- 
ter than tospeak, 
though never so 


wa? 


Cap xxi. 29-33,] 


_ suppose anything prejudicial to P. 
based 


4cTs 
29, 30. Ephesian, 


a Se ee ee ee 
perh. some of them were of that city. 


supposed, tue belief of the false report had prepared them to 

g On mere supposition they 

@ dogmatic statement. moved, not by the previous 

rumour, but by this new charge. they . . temple, not to pollute 
it with blood. doors. .shut, by the Levites in charge. 

The capture of Paul at Jerusalem.—I. A dark picture of human 


passion—foolish infatuation and wicked hatred on the part of the|¥: 
_ Jews. II. A bright picture of Christian co 


urage—calm composure 
and long suffering patience on the part of the Apostle. Tir. A 
monument of the Divine guidance; the power which protects His 
servants and the wisdom which uses His enemies for ithe accom- 
plishment of His purposes. —Gerok. 
- Credulity allied to superstition.— Although ereduiity is nearly 
allied to superstition, yet it differs very widely from it. Creduli 
is an unbounded belief in what is possible, although destitute of 
proof and perhaps of probability; but superstition is a belief in 
what is wholly repugnant to the laws of the physical and moral 
world. Thus, if we believe that an inert plant possesses any 
remedial power, we are credulous; but if we were to fancy that, 


by carrying it about with us, we should become invulnerable, we uM 


should in that case be superstitious.—Dr. Paris, 

31—33. went..him, secking weapons, or beating him. 
— » pevh. a guard on the castle of Antonia,e which over- 
00 
captain, see Gk., a chiliarch was a captain of 1,000 men. 
band, cohort. that ..uproar, had the precise reason been 
stated, the chiliarch might not have bestirred himself. This had 
the appearance of a political insurrection. 
diers were ready for action at festivals.6 centurions, leaders of 
100 men. There must have been a large force. when.. Paul, 

‘who would have been killed had the Roms. delayed their coming. 
Providential interposition. bound,¢ judging that he had been 
guilty of some great crime. two chains, the Rom. cust. to 
fetter a prisoner by ea. hand to a soldier on either side.4 de- 
manded . . done, nothing more confounds some men than to be 
forced to give a distinct reason for a course pursued in the heat 
of passion. 

Paul rescued by the Romans.—I. The fate from which he was 
rescued—death. II. The means employed for his rescue—he 
was delivered by heathen. III. The subsequent proceedings of 
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Paul ex- 
cluded from 
the Temple 


a Meyer, Olshaw 
sen, De ~ 


smoke; and soa 
thing, trifling in 


ty itself, may be- 


come the means 
of inealculabla 
mischief if it be 
put forth in the 
spirit of malice 
oreven inconsi- 
dera teness.”— 
fantom. 


he is rescued 
by the 


the Temple, warned him that a mob had collected. chief|omans 


a Robinson, Bib. 
Res. 1 482, 


b Josephus, Ant, 
xx. 5. 3; Ware, 


immediately, sol-|7 5, ¢ 


c Ac. xx. 28, 
d Ac. xii, 6. 


“Tt is far easier 
to disturb what 
is quiet, than to 
quiet what is 
disturbed.”"— 


Plato. 

“The multitude 
a beast ol 

many heads: 

every head hath 


a several mouth, 
and every mouth 


the Apostle. Learn—(1) A heathen may often be the protector ‘a several tongue, 
of a Christian; (2) The usefulness of @ government, however| and every tongue 


gevere.* 

Description of slander.—The tongue of the slanderer is a de- 
vouring fire, which tarnishes whatever it torshes; which exercises 
13s fury on the good grain, equally as on the chaff; on the profane 


as on the sacred; which, wherever it passes, leaves only desola- ¢ 


tion and ruin; digs even into the bowels of the earth, and fixes 
itself on things the most hidden; turns into vile ashes what only 
g moment before had appeared to us so precious and brilliant ; 
acts with more violence and danger than ever in the time when it 
was apparently smothered up and almost extinct ; which blackens 
what it cannot consume, and sometimes sparkles and delights 
before it destroy 8./—The formula of seandal.— Mother Jasper 
told me that she heard 


te Wood’s wife say that John Hard-| hear things 


everal accent; 
every head hath 
a several brains 
and every brain 
thoughts of a 


multitude with- 
out some divi- 
sion.”"—Bp. Hail, 


£00 


AD. 56. 


return, which he 
will not like.”— 
Terence. 


he is taken 
to the castle 


a He, xiii, L1— 
18. 


> La. xxilf. 18; 
Jo. xix. 15; gf 


¢ Wordsworth. 


wn. 


.“ Now was heard 
again the shout 
wh, thirty yrs. 
bef. surrounded 
the pretorium of 
Pilate.” — Cony. 
and How. 

@ Dr, Thomas. 


‘© If there were 
not a receiver of 
tales, there 
would be no tale- 
bearer.”— Jerome. 


“He that credits 
an ill report, is 
almost as crimi- 
nal as the first 
inventor of it.” 
—Palmer. 


“The hero passes 
through the mul- 
titude as a man 
that neither dis- 
dains a people, 
nor yet is any- 
thing tickled 
with their vani- 
ty." —Sidney. 
“Men are never 
80 likely to settle 
@ question right- 
ly as when they 
discuss it freely.” 
Macaulay, 


¢ Paley. 


asks permis- 
Bien to 
speak 


a Jos. Wars, il. 
13. 56; Ant. xx, 
8. 6. 


6“ Perhaps also 
the Jews them- 
selvea, in order 
to exasperate 
the Tums,, had 
ria hint 
with the Egyp- 
tian.” — Bur ton. 


stone’s aunt mentioned to her that Mrs. Trusty was present when 
the Widow Barnam said that Capt. Heartall’s cousin thought 
Ensign Doolittle’s sister believed that old Mrs. Oxby reckoned 
that Sam Trifle’s better-half had told Mrs. Spaulding that her 
mother told her that Mrs. Bagatelle had two husbands.” 


34—36. and.. another, none had clear views, proving the 
unreasonableness of their conduct. tumult, clamour. castle, 
the military barracks; same word is trans. camp.* stairs, lead- 
ing up to the castle. borne .. soldiers, who elosed round him; 
perh. carried him. away .. him, so the mob had shouted on 
another occasion.» ‘So the populace cried at Smyrna against 
Polycarp and the Christians.”’* 

Paul at Jerusalem.—I. The great mixture of characters in social 


life. Here are—1. Evangelical Christians; 2. Asiatic Jews; 3. ° 


Romans. Il. The great advantage of civil government. Civil 
governments are a necessity so long as society remains depraved. 
Ill. The antagonism of the depraved heart to Christianity. 
Christianity clashes with the corrupt in human nature, stirs it 
into malice, and makes it rage with fury.¢ 

A summary of Paul’s position and character.—Here, then, wa 
have a man of liberal attainments, and, in other points, of sound 
judgment, who had addicted his life to the service of the Gospel. 
We see him, in the prosecution of his purpose, travelling from 
country to country, enduring every species of hardship, en- 
countering every extremity of danger, assaulted by the populace, 
punished by the magistrates, scourged, beaten, stoned, left for 
dead, expecting wherever he came a renewal of the same treat- 
ment and the same dangers; yet, when driven from one city, 
preaching in the next, spending his whole time in the employ- 
ment, sacrificing to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety, persisting 
in this course to old age, unaltered by the experience of perverse- 
ness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion, unsubdued by anxiety, 
want, labour, persecutions, unwearied by long confinement, undis- 
mayed by the prospect of death. Such was Paul....The ques- 
tion is, whether falsehood was ever attested by evid nce like this? 
Falsehoods, we know, have found their way into reports, into 
tradition, into books; but is an example to be met with of a man, 
voluntarily undertaking a life of want, and pain, of incessant 
fatigue, of continual peril, submitting to the loss of his home 
and country, to stripes and stoning, to tedious imprisonment 
and the constant expectation of a violent death, for the sake of 
carrying about a story of what was false, and of what, if false, 
he must have known to be so ?¢ 


27,38. canst .. Greek? his speaking in this lang. a surprise 
gyptian, a false prophet who led, it is said,4 


pda B. had escaped, and P. was supposed to be 


- wilderness, i.e., the 4,000 who escaped when the 


rest were routed. murderers,-Gk., assassins.¢ 

The character of Christians wrongly estimated.—I. Some of the 
causes of these mistakes: 1. Ignorance; 2. Religious intolerance ; 
3. Atheistical notions. II. How these mistakes may be remedied. 
ITI. Application—(1) Be careful how you speak; (2) Learn the 


true state of a matter bef . 
upon it.4 efore you venture to pronounee an opinior 


(Cap. xxi. 34-38 


rer 


re: 


Cap. xxi. 39, 40.) ACTS. 201 
LN te pe 
Languages characterised.— AD, 56, 
The ancient Hebrew elad with mysteries; — 
be pein tho panne in fit epithets, e The Wor A 
essed in vely marriage of pure words: poh A dd Reg 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, x fe tho liens tone 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongned Freuch.¢ B curved dagger 
The English language.—After the Norman Conquest, about the *9pted for con. 
year 1066, the whole kingdom of England was divided between | Pumcmtbeneatt 
the Normans, who were the lords and gentry, and the Saxons, | be used for strik« 


who, with a few exceptions, became the cultivators of the soil. 
These two races did not even enjoy the ordinary means of com- 
munication together, for the Normans spoke French, as well as 
the king and courtiers, the courts of law used the same language, 
and the common people alone used or understood the Saxon, 
which they employed in their own affairs. This separation 
of lasted till a hundred years after the Conquest, when 
the English language began to be used by all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom. The gentlemen were in general acquainted with 
the French also; but every Englishman spoke’ the mixed language 
which had been gradually formed between the Norman French 
and the Anglo-Saxon. This is the language which has finally 
superseded the use of all others in England—the language of 
Newton and Bacon, the language of Milton and Shakespeare, in 
which wisdom and genius has achieved so much to instruct and 
delight mankind. It has been calculated that out of 100,000 
words, at least 60,000 were Teutonic, 30,000 Romaic, and 10,000 
were from all other sources. It will from this be seen what @ 
great preponderance of Anglo-Saxon there is in English. 


839,40. Jew, no Egyptian, still less the E. Tarsus,¢ cap. 


of prov. of Cilicia, sit. on the Cydnus. Celebrated as school of| ¢F. 


learning. A free city, chose its own magistrates, gov. by its own 
laws. Now called Tersous, filthy, ruinous, with 20,000 inhabs. 
Cilicia,” SE. prov. of A. Minor, sep. fr. Syria by Mt. Amanus. 
Bec. Rom. prov. in 63 B.c., when Pompey had subdued the 
pirates, Cicero was once pro-con. of C. Hebrew, t.e., Syro- 
Chaldaic or Aramzan. As great a wonder to them as Gk. to the 
cehiliarch. 

Paul’s memorable sermon at Jerusalem.—1. The preacher—in 
chains. JJ. The pulpit—the stairs to the Roman camp. III. 
The deacons who conducted him—the soldiers. IV. The psalms 
which preceded the discourse—murderous outcries. V- The con- 
gregation whom he will address—an excited people. ae, oe 
anointing which he brings along with him—the Spirit © the 
Lord, as a spirit of faith and love, of wisdom and strength. 

Reckoning with the hand.—The object of Paul in beckoning 
with his hand was to obtain silence. See that man who has to 
address a crowd, and who wishes for silence, he does not begin to 
bawl out, Silence; that would be an affront to them ; he lifts up 
his hand to its extreme height, and begins to beckon with it, en 
to move it backward and forward ; and then the people say to eac 
other, “ pasathe, pasathe,” i.e. be silent, be silent.¢— Public mic’ 
inq.—To improvise (i.e., to speak extemporaneously), is to ee 
alone to people who do not interrupt you, or excite your aT “Ae 
by interruption. Tt is to give explanations that are not asked * 
you, to resolve objections which have not been offered acu | 
you; in a word, it is to be the sole actor before spectators WN° 


ing a fatal blow, 
in a crowd, with 
out 

ceived. 


d Anon. 
¢ Brewer. 


“He that wania 
good sense is un- 
happy in having 
learning, for ha 
has thereby only 
more ways of ex- 
posing himself; 
and he that hag 
sense, knows that 
learning is not 
knowledge, but 
rather the art of 
using it, '—Steele, 


and wishes 
to address 
e mob 


a Ac. ix. 11, 80, 
xi. 25; xxii. 8. 


License, a being 
allowed; fr. Lat, 
licentia—liceo, ta 
be allowed. 


“A quiet soul 18 
the seat of wis- 
dom. It is ill- 
sowing ina 
storm; 80 8 
stormy spirit will 
nct allow the 
Word of God 

place.”=x 


d Roberie. 


“Tt is the part Or 
& discreet man 
not to enterupon 
any affair of con- 
sequence hastily 
inconsider- 


or 
ofa 


ately, and 
Té. 


» Peter and Paul. 


‘ Kol? Lay =, 
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nce a er ee en z 
AD. 56, will answer you, or will preserve silence, according as it may #een, 
ry most expedient to them. In conversation, everybody improvises 
eg edierctd he talks: and if each of us could but retain what has been 
holy action with- when he talks ; an 1 : - : a 
out preparation.”| said pro and con., we might, in following a certain order pre- 
—Lord Capel. | scribed by usage, make as many different discourses as there were 
“There is as|interlocutors in the conversation. Every one who speaks in 
much eloquence] sogiety would speak a very long time, if he were not interrupted 
they io eel when animated ; that is to say, when he is altogether absorbed in 
and in the air of | that which he says, and does not experience any distraction : and 
@ speaker, as in}gvyen interruption sometimes but animates him the more. But 
bis _{hoice ot! the silence of his auditory, when once he perceives-it, produces a 
Rochefowcauld . very contrary effect. All eyes being fixed on him, he is 
“Speeches can-|¢mbarrassed, he stammers, and at length becomes dumb ; but 
not be made|this is not a defect of genius, itis merely a want of self-possession. 
long enough for| He is a weak man; he is not master of his palpitating heart ; he 
has lost his self-possession; his calm judgment has abandoned 


the ‘speakers, 


ne a ene him: hence he sees nothing that he ought to see; he can compare 
—Perry. nothing; he has lost the standard by which he ought to measure 

Jaestes. himself and others; he has lost genius, because he has lost the 
r balance of judgment. Hence the first rule of improvisation— 

“« Acquire the mastership of your own feelings.”¢ 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Paul’s 1—8. men, like myself. brethren, of the same descent, 
speech on the/fathers, present high priests and elders. Hebrew . . silence, 
stairs regard for their sacred language, ~e yah kong . mes . : 
his birth ana|Jew, one of your own nation. brought up, reared. at. . feet, 
training 0s as a scholar. The teacher was said to be at the head of the 
«a Bengel. disc. Gamaliele (see on Ac. v. 34.), well known by report, at 
2S least, to them. Called Rabban Gamaliel the aged, son of Simeon, 
i ae and grand-s. of Hillel. taught .. manner, instructed acc. to the 


strictness. law..fathers,¢ the law given by Moses, observed 
by the great heads of our people. 

The Apostle as a prisoner defending himself before the reople.— 
(Read to v. 29.) Here we have—I. An autobiographie defence too 
genuine to be questioned. In it—1l. Selfis criminated; 2. Christ 
is honoured; 3. There is manifest honesty of soul; 4. Conver- 
sion appears as the ever-memorable epoch. II. An audience too 
prejudiced for argument. III. Officers of law too weak to be 
generous or brave: 1. Fear of the people made the chief captain 
too timid to behave generously towards Paul; 2. Fear of the 
Roman power forced him to desist from his cruelties—(1) Panl’s 
self-command ; (2) His civic superiority to the Roman tribune; 


sits; the discs. 
sits in a lower 
placa, or else 
stand, some- 
times @ven pros- 
trate them- 
selvea.”"—Bengel, 


+, Trad. says he 
was bap. b 


The Jews assert 
that he died a 
Pharisee ab. 
sighteen yrs. bef. 
the destr. of 


Teron. (3) The force of the Roman name.¢ 

#200, xi. 22;|, At the feet of Gamaliel.—This form of expression is only used 
Phi iii 4~6;/!n reference to great saints or great teachers. ‘He had his 
Ga, 1. 14. holiness at the feet of gooroo, or his learning at the feet of the 
* Dr. Thomas. philosopher.” J—Jewish schools —With respect to the schools 
r Roberts. among the Jews it should be observed, that, besides the common 
“The Hebrews| Schools in which children were tanght to read the law, they had 
a i nk ot Li ° also academies, in which their doctors gave comments on the 


laws, and taught tho traditions to their pupils. Of this sort were 
the two famous schools of Hillel and Sammai, ana the school of 


the Greeks atthe 


— 
Wy 
‘ 


(  —— 


_ of the floor, on which the pupils sat, that his feet were even with 


~ appropriate word, employed by one that was bound. witness,¢ 


_ these thy returns?” But whether this were an audible voice, or 


Gamaliel, who was St. Panl’s tutor. In these seminaries the AD. 5t. 
tutor’s chair is said to have been so much raised above the level 


their heads. Hence St. Paul says, that he was b hé up at th 
feet of Gamaliel.¢ rsp 7 ; 


4—6. this way, “on wh. I myself am going, and to wh. I 
would bring you.” Christianity. binding,’ see Gk., “an 


one who would willingly be an accuser. estate, standing, state, 
rank. noon, the time rendered deception impossible (see 
cap. ix. 8). 

Paul's vision near D cus.—I. The material and external: 1. 
The great light; 2. The appearance of Jesus Christ; 3. The 
voice that spake. II. The internal and spiritual: 1. The Car- 
dinal Truth announced—“I am Jesus,” etc.; 2. The solemn 
remonstrance—* Why persecutest thon Me?” Paul had certain 
qualifications to be an excellent persecutor—(1) Personal respecta- 
bility; (2) Learning and youth; (8) Religious zeal. III. The 
appointment to a grand commission. To be—1. An Apostle; 2. 
A teacher.¢ : 

A memorable conversion.—Colonel Gardiner, on the memorable 
day of his conversion, had spent the preceding part of* the 
evening in gay company; and having a criminal assignation with 
& mari.ed woman at twelve o’clock (the company having broken 
up at eleven), he took up a book entitled, The Christian Soldier, 
or Heaven taken by Storm, which his pioas mother or aunt had 
slipt into his portmanteau, expecting to find something that 
might afford him a little diversion. While reading it, he thought 
he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book, which he at 
first imagined might happen by some accident in the candle. 
But, lifting up his eyes, he apprehended, to his extreme amaze- 
ment, that there was before him, as it were, suspended in the air, 
# visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross, 
surrounded on all sides with a glory; and was impressed as if a 
voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come to him to 
this effect: ‘‘Oh, sinner! did I suffer this for thee, and are 


Estate, a stand- 
ing. Fr. état; Old 
Fr. estat; L, sta- 
tus, @ standing 
fr. sto, to stand. 
e Rev. C. Morris. 
“Christ saith o! 
Himself, ‘I am 
the way.’ In the 
knowledge _ ol 
this way Paul 
glorieth. ‘Ies- 
teemed to know 
nothing, but 
Christ Jesus, ani 
Him erucifled ; 
and in the know- 
ledge of this way 
the prophet de- 
sireth to be 
taught of God, 
‘Teach me Thy 
way, O Lord.” 
—Abp. Sandys. 
“Why is there na 
man who con- 
fesses his vices ? 


only a strong impression on his mind, equally striking, he did not} ) 4. not yet laid 
seem very confident; “ though,” says his biographer, “ to the best | them aside. It in 
of my remembrance, he rather judged it to be the former.|® waking man 
Struck with so amazing a phenomena as this, there hardly re- | nly who can (ell 
mained any life in him, so that he sunk down in the arm-chair in| semeca, 

which he sat, and continued, he knew not exactly how long, 
insensible (which was one circumstance that made me several 
times to take the liberty to suggest that he might possibly be all 
the while asleep); but however that were, he quickly after opened 
his eyes, and saw nothing more than usual.” 


7-9. and .. ground, etc. (see on cap. ix. 4—7)._ ; 
Paul converted.—I. The author of Paul’s conversion reminds i 
ns of the only source of all true conversion. II. The time at| Sion 
which it occurred suggests that the conversion of a sinner may oe te Bin 
take place at any time, in any place, and does not necessarily | ter. payed in 
depend upon favourable opportunities. III. The agent employed} the person of 
suggests the means usually employed in the conversion of the| Bartholomew; 
sinner. 


his conver- 


. Was tne opening 
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— 


The conversion of an infidel.—An interesting account of an in- 
He was roasted | “del’s conversion was given ir a daily prayer-meeting in Chicago. 
on Lawrence's | It is said that the man, while on his way to take the cars for the 
gridiron; expos-| Hast, heard a little Irish boy, who was sitting on the door-step, 
ed to lions in| ging 

Ignatius; burnt singing, 


“ There'll be no sorrow there, 
in Polycarp; fro- 
Sain’ te teks There'll be no sorrow there.” 
where stood forty 


fc | ‘* Where?” inquired the sceptic, whose mind was impressed by the 
Geactin =p 7. words. “Where is it there’ll be no sorrow?” The boy 


te “In heaven above, 
Lacerda ale » L =i Whete all ix loves 
_ man’s weal or There’ll be no sorrow there.” . 


upon what pas-| The infidel hastened on to take his seat in the cars; but the simple 
seth _ between} words of that hymn or chorus had found a lodgment in his mind. 
God and s man’s | He could not drive them from his thoughts. They were fixed. A 
Decnaehick are| World where there is no sorrow! This was the great idea that 
between God /filled his mind. He dwelt upon it—revolved it over in his 
and 4 man’s'thoughts. It was the message by the Spirit that led him to the 
a Plas Saviour, who delivers the lost and ruined-from sin here, and 
a Dr. Haven. 


raises them to that world of joy and glory where sin and sorrow 
are unknown.@ 


hisblindness| 10, 11. and I said, ete. (see on cap. ix. 6—8). I.. see, 
a Ao. ix. 9 “The hist.¢ mentions simply the fact of his blindness, but the 
b Birks. Apos. states its cause, as an eye-witness would naturally do.” 
“ It is impossible The conversion of Paul.—As reflecting the image of every con- 
to inculeate too, verted heart :—I. The zeal and striving of the natural heart, and 
often the mo-| tho Lord’s voice, Why persecutest thou Me.” II. The question 
Bet trath, | of the obstinate heart, “* Who art Thou, Lord?” and the Lord’s 
at the charae- he 
tor is not formed! answer, ** I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” III. The question 
by passive im-|of the humbled heart, “ What shall I do?” and the Lord’s answer, 
pee but by| « Arise,” etc.<—Paul led as a child.—I. His natural strength is 
tons: and tha:| broken, and he yields himself willingly to this guidance. IL. The 
we ‘shall be|false light is extinguished in him, and, hungry and th‘rsty, he 
judged hereafter | waits in darkness for the true light.¢ 
not oy what we! 4 singular conversion.—An “ Evangelical Christendom” letter 


have felt, but by 

what we have|from Italy says: “One man, who has since become a colporteur, 
done."—R, Hall, 'was saved from the error of his ways in a very singular manner. 
“Tis blinding/Some time ago he was most wretched. He did not believe in 
sh eege God. He tried to believe in the devil, and to love him. He 
the worla."--| Cherished in his heart the infernal image, and read with avidity 
haodorus al] that related to Satan, or could recall his influence. 


: ; 2 u He went 
1 Florey. the length of invoking him, asking the Evil One to reveal himself 
a Gertask, to him. One day the curé from the ‘pulpit announced that the 


E town of Perugia was infested with Protestants. * And do vou 
“ star, p 
ra apt ‘in| know, my dear brethren,’ said he, ‘ what Protestants are? They 
style, in all/are monsters of iniquity, who have renounced Jesus Christ and 
etc le who worship the devil.’—* Excellent news!’ said the man of 
simplicity," whom we are speaking to himself; and that very day he ran to 
fellow. the meeting of those worshippers of the devil; and it was there 


that he learned to give himself to Jesus Christ, and to worship 
Him,” 


his inter- 12, 13. devout, a disci 

= ; , 13. « ut, a disciples The Apos. uses a descr. suited 
je. to his audience, good .. Jews, a well Howe as well as 
whet. 10 man. came .. me, instrasted by a vision.» stood, ete., “ We 


Cap. xxii. 14-16.) 


ACTS. 


are to think of P. as sitting there blind, and A. as standing bef. 
How the Lord makes it for a men to be lost.—I. In th 
Law, He tens him with the curse of hell. II. In the Gospel. 


He allures him with promises of grace. III. In the ccnduct of | 
believers, He shows him the blessedness of faith. IV. In wonder- 
ful’ dispensations, He manifests to him His power and goodness. 
een en sends to him guides to 

a. 

_ Conversion of soldiers.—A returned soldier relates his conver- 
sion in a rebel prison at Atlanta, Ga., thus: ‘There were twenty- 
two of us in that prison, all wild boys. We suffered every kind 
of privation; but we spent our time in any way, playing cards, 
and the like. We were pretty much all at cards one day, when 
some rebel officers came in ; and one of them read the names of 
eight of us, with the order for execution, and directed those 
whose names were called to prepare immediately for death. Their 
lives were to be taken in retaliation for something the rebels said 
our side (the Yankees) had done. Those eight of our comrades 
hardly had time to say good-bye, and they were led out and hung. 
It came upon the rest of us like a thunderbolt. Then we began 
to think we needed something more than we had to be ready to 
die. We didn’t know who would have to go next. There were 
fourteen of us left. We got a Bible, and began to read and pray. 
We had prayer-meetings every day, morning and night; and 
there, in that prison, every one of us found Christ. One of the 
number is now a A phos of the Gospel. I have been able to 
hold on since; and my Christian experience is the sweetest re- 
membranee I have of the army.” 

14—16. God..fathers,« he identifies himself with his 
hearers as the worshippers of the God of Abraham, etc. Just 
One, name app. to Christ by Stephen® and James. all men, 
including Gentiles, the mention of whom his tact leads him to 
avoid wash, Gk., “ this was the Jewish as well as the Christian 


doc. of baptism.”* name, “P. carefully avoids mentioning to|J 


the Jews this Name, except where it is unavoidable’’s (v. 8). 

Conversion of St. Paul.—Consider this direction—I. As given 
to the Apostle on this occasion: 1. The particular things en- 
joined; 2. The connection subsisting between them. Ii. As 
addressed to all who are convinced of their sinful stute. To all 
such persons it says—1. Seek the remission of your sins simply 
through Christ; 2. Look to Him alone for all the blessings you 
stand in need of; 3. Confess Him openly before men; 4. Let 
there be no delay in this necessary work.9 

Prompt conversion.—An Indian and a white man, at worship 
together, were both brought under conviction by the same sermon. 
The Indian was shortly after led to rejoice in the pardoning 
me The white man, for a long time, was under distress of 
mind, and at times ready to despair; but he was at last brought 
also to a comfortable experience of forgiving love. Some time 
after, meeting his red brother, he thus addressed him: ‘ How is 
it that I should be so long under conviction, when you found 
comfort so soon?” ‘O brother!” replied the Indian, ‘“ me tell 
vou. There come along a rich prince. He propose to give you 
a new coat. You look at your coat, and sav, ‘I don’t know: my 
10at pretty good. I think it will do a litt’: longer.’ He then 


“Devotion fn 
nothing else but 
right apprehen- 
sicns and right 
affections to 
wards God" 
Wa. Law. 

d@ Spielgcthauer. 

“ A good name fa 
® name for good 
things with good 
people”—P. 
Henry. 


“ Whoso  con- 
temns fame will 
s00n prostitute 
virtue; and 
those who care 
not what others 
say, will shortly 
arrive et that 
impudence of 
sinning, as not 
to care what the 
themselves do. 
Hopkins. 


bo e 


his mission 
and baptism 


a Ex iii 16. 

6 Ac. vil. 52. 
cJa v. 6; gf. 1 
o. iL 1. 


@ Ao. ix 16 
¢ Alford. 
f [bid. 


“ When there ir 
question mae 
about religion, 
let os learn by 
the example of 
Paul, not to de- 
vise any new 
God, ... but tu 
cling to thit 
same God, whu 
has revesle! 
Himself to our 
fathers both i 
the law, and also 
by divers ora 
cles.” — Calvin 


g Rev. C. Simeon, 


“The test 
friend of truth i: 
time, her greatest 
enemy is prejy 


Ae ng Ue 
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1. nen 
offer me new coat. I look on my old blanket. I say, ‘ This good 
for nothing.’ I fling it right away, and accept the beautiful gar 
ment. Just so, brother, you try to keep your own righteousness 
for some time; you loth to give it up; but I, poor Indian, had 
none: therefore I glad at once to receive the righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


17—20. prayed .. temple, a hint that he did not despise 
the Temple. trance, ecstasy. Some« think on the, occa. named 


&D. 56. 
dice, and hercon- 
stam companion 
is hamility.” — 
Colton. 


his vision in 
the Temple 


a Wordsworth. |xi. 30; xii. 25. quickly,? this first visit to Jerus. lasted 15 dys. 
6 Ga. £18 for .. me, time not to be wasted among rejectors of truth. and 
¢ Ac. vi 57;|2 Said, etc., he supposed that, knowing him, they would the 
vill. 1. *| more willingly listen. His previous character would increase the 


weight of his testimony. and when, etc.,¢ an additional reason 
why his sincerity should be believed in. 

Paul’s vision in the Temple at Jerusalem.—I. The place—“ in 
the Temple.” This shows the Catholicity of the new convert. II. 
The season—“ while he was praying.” There seems to be a 
.|natural, invisible, indissoluble connection between the offering of 
prayer by man to God and the receiving of spiritual blessings 
trom God; the Bible teaches this—1. By doctrines; 2. By practice. 
Ill. The form. We may become acquainted with the world of 
spirits by—1. Consciousness; 2. Testimony. IV. The subject. 
Christ’s command to Paul suggests—1. That He claims authority 
over the ministry; 2, His spiritual providence over His own 
agencies and His own ministers.¢ 

Change in conversion.—The work of salvation is most truly a 
transformation. ‘‘Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.” You who have been made anew in Christ Jesus, know in 


“This was one 
of the times, 
some great men 
have thought, 
when Paul was 


“ Stephen was 
slain without any 
precedent sen- 
tence of law, by 
manifest vio- 
lence as by rob- 
bers; when it 
was not allowed 
to the Jews capi- 
tally to condemn 
any one, even 
according to the 


laws."—Beza, | your own hearts how great that transformation is. The wolf, 
2 Rev. C. Morrts, |with all its bloodthirsty tendencies, feeds quietly with all the 
“A man should|®Miable gentleness of the lamb; the lion eats straw like the ox ; 


never be a 
shamed to own 
he has been in 
the wrong, which 
is but saying in 
other words, that 
he is wiser to-day 
than he was yes- 
terday.”—Pope. 


“Best men oft 
are moulded out 
of faults."— 


the desert becomes a garden, and the dry land springs of water ; 
nay, what is more wonderful still, stones of the brook become 
children unto Abraham. ‘The Lord takes the man who is, like 
the leopard, covered with spots, and cleanses him till he is whiter 
than snow. He takes the Ethiopian, black as jet, and does but 
touch him with the matchless blood of Jesus, and he becomes 
altogether fair and lovely. None of the fanciful transformations 
of which Ovid sang of old could ever rival the matchless work of 
God when He displays His power upon the human mind. Oh, 
what a difference between a sinner and a saint, between “ dead in 


Shakspeare, trespasses and sins,” and quickened by Divine grace! If God should 

+ Spurgeom speak to Niagara, and bid its floods in their tremendous leap sud- 
denly stand still, that were a trifling demonstration of power com- 
pared with the staying of a desperate human will. If He should 
suddenly speak to the broad Atlantic, and bid it be ‘wrapped in 
flames, we should not even then see such a manifestation of His 
greatness as when He commands the human heart, and makes it 
submissive to His love.¢ 

interruption 21, 22. depart, My reasons for your going stronger than yours 

er his speech for staying. audience, a patient Leatae “this works “Gen. 

© mo tiles,” and the command to P. concerning them. is.. fit,4 was 

oat i= et not. He ought to have been slain, not rescued. " 

“p. relates thts To a missionary about to depart on his work.—I. By whom are 

tislon Ww 


you sent? Who speaks in the text? II. Whither are you senti 


af 


“I will send thee far hence.” III. To whom are you sent? “To | AD. 56, 
the Gentiles.” IV. For what end are you sent? A missionary’s ait ths Gente 


errand is not one of—1l. Science; 2. Politics; 3. Civilisation ; 


201 


elination and 


but—4. It is a work for the spread of the Gospel. V. With what | prayer naa neen, 


encouragement are you sent? The Lord commands it. That is|that 7 


sufficient encouragement.> 

Scoffers over-ruled.—A pious old woman, in great want, laid the 
case of her need before the Lord in prayer. 
by two wild young men, who then had two loaves with them as 
they returned from town, They thought to mock her prayers by 
tumbling the loaves down the chimney. 


mig! 
preach the Gospel! 
to his own people; 
but that it was 


She was overheard] »y the impera- 
tive command of - 


the Lord Himselt 
that He went to 


She then thanked the|the Geuntiles.”"— 


Lord for this relief. The young. ~ thought it time to tell her | 4/4 


that they, and not the Lord, threw do. 


scoffers.—To a young infidel who was scoz.1.7* at Christianity 


the bread. She replied, 6 Dr. Wardlaw. . 
“The Lord sent it, if the devil brough. *-’—The silencing of 


“Tt was a good 
method observed 
bySocrates, when 


because of the misconduct of its professors, t.. late Dr. Mason | he found in him- 
once said, “ Did you ever know an uproar to be made because an | Self any disposi- 


infidel went astray from the paths of morality?” 
admitted that he had not. ‘“ Then do you not see,” 


The infidel tion to anger, he 


would check it 


said Dr. | by speaking low, 


Mason, “ that, by expecting professors of Christianity to be holy, |in opposition to 


you admit it to be a holy religion, and thus pay it the highest| the 


compliment in your power?” 


motions of 
displeasure.” 
—Palmer. 


23, 24. cast .. clothes, shaking, tossing up. As a threat| he is ordered 
or preparation for stoning ;* or an impetuous movement of rage |to be 
and execration.»> dust .. air,¢ with violent agitation of mind.|Scoureed 


bade..scourging, put to the torture. 


that . . know, |¢@ Grotius, Whst- 


ignorant of Heb., he knew not what P. had said; to himit seemed |" “v 


clear that P.’s defence had not satisfied the people. 


6 Wordsworth, 


The danger and the rescue——I. The Apostle’s danger: 1.|¢ The Persians 


Founded on his testimony to the truth; 2. Caused by the 
obstinate pride of the Jews; 3. Threatening a fatal issue. II. 


are descr. as do- 
ing the same 
thing when in @ 


The Apostle’s rescue: 1. Effected by the feeling of justice in the |state of excite- 


Roman commander; 2. By the Apostle’s privilege of citizenship ; 
8. By the new opportunity accorded to him for his justification.¢ 


ment. See Har- 
mer's Obs, iy. 208, 
where Chardin ta 


Throwing dust into the air.—A great similarity appears between | quoted 
the conduct: of the Jews, when the chief captain of the Roman| g gengel, 
garrison at Jerusalem presented himself in the Temple, and the}, ,,,.. 


behaviour of the Persian peasants, when they go to court to com- 
plain of the governors under whom they live, upon their oppres- 
sions becoming intolerable. 
them, that they carry their complaints against their governors 

companies, consisting of several hundreds, and sometimes 

« thousand ; they repair to that gate of the palace near to 
which their prince is most likely to be, where they begin to 


make the most horrid eries, tearing their garments, and throw- | rises 


* The more false 
any man’s reli- 


Sir John Chardin tells us respecting | gion is, the more 


furious he will 
be in maintain- 
ing it’—Dyr. 
Whichcole. 

“The scum, thas 
upmost, 


ing dust into the air, at the same time demanding justice. ein sar rg 


The king, upon hearing these cries, sends to know the occasion 
of them. ‘The people deliver their complaint in writing, 
which he lets them know that he will commit the cognisance of 


the affair to some one by whom justice is usually done them./ 


25—28. thongs, to a block or pillar iii. 153]. centurion, 
who had the execution of the torture. la 
Boman, a false claim could easily be disproved and exposed to 
tap. punishment. tell me, confirm if thou canst what I have 


bo: 


upon J Paxton. 


he claims hig 
rightasa 


wful, etc. [iii. 157]. | free-born 
|Roman 


a Ac. xvi, 28, 


heard. great sum.. freedom, it was sold at diff. times for! Ac. xvi. 87. 


A.D. 56, 


cSuetontee, 
Claud, 25. 

d Dio Cassius. 

~ Jurisdiction 
oridleth men 
against their 
wills; that, which 
a Judge doth, 
prevails by rea- 
son of his very 
power. Jurisdic- 
tion is a yoke, 
which law hath 
Luposed upon the 
necks of men, in 
such sort that 
they mustendure 
it for the good of 
others, how con- 
trary soever it be 
to their own par- 
ticular appetites 
and inclina- 
tions.” —Hooker. 
eJ. H. Tasson, 

f Gerok, 


“When our ha- 
tred is too keen, 
{t places us be- 
neath those we 
hate." —Za Roche- 
foucauld. 


g Paxton. 


heis brought 
before the 
council 


a “That declara- 
tion and appeal, 
Tam a Ro- 
man citizen’ 
Romanus 


to many, in re- 
motest lands, aid 
and deliverance 
among the most 
ancivilised of 
Cicero, in 


“The Romau 
Captain tells 
Paul that he ob- 
tained the im- 
munities of a 
Roman with a 
great sum; and 
shall we expect 
80 much a nobler 


and more advan- | 


teous adoption 


ieee 1? i, . “Bers 
2 ore 


4073, (Cap. xxli. 29, 30 


various sums; and at a high rate in the early part of reign of 
Claudius.¢ Paul said, his citizenship an inheritance. Not 
because Tarsus was a free city. : ee 

The privileges of birth.—I. The privileges of birth are not to 
be despised by Christians. II. A wrong use of them, however, 
is worse than contempt for them, III. There are times when 
they may be used as weapons of defence by believers.e— The 
imperishable nobleness of the children of God.—I. Obtained by 
regeneration, II. Pledged by the Spirit of God, who bears 
witness with our spirits that we are the children of God. III. 
Proved in trial and temptation. IV. Benewed in heaven, where 
they shall appear with Christ in glory.’ 

Scourging.—Scourging was a very common punishment among 
the Jews. It was inflicted in two ways; with thongs or whips 
made of ropes or straps of leather, or with rods, twigs, or branches 
of some tree. The offender was stripped from his shoulders 
to his middle, and tied by his arms to a low pillar, that his back 
might be more fully exposed to the lash of the executioner, who 
stood behind him upon a stone, to have more power over him, 
and scourge him both on the back and breast, in open court, 
before the face of his judges. Among the Arabians, the prisoner 
is placed upright on the ground, with his hands and feet bound 
together, while the executioner stands before him, and with a 
short stick strikes him with a smart motion on the outside of his 
knees. The pain which these strokes produce is exquisitely severe, 
and which no constitution can support for any length of time. 
The Romans often inflicted the punishment of the scourge; the in- 
struments imployed were sticks or staves, rods, and whips or lashes. 
The first were almost peculiar to the camp ; the last were reserved 
for slaves, while rods were applied to citizens, till they were 
removed by the Porcian law.9 

29, 30. then .. examined, fear hastened their departure." 
accused, he had not yet heard even the accusation. com- 
manded.. appear, some acc. for this power to summon the 
Sanhedrim by assuming the chiliarch (Claudius Lycias) was the 


delegate of the procurator.» brought .. them, trad. (Jewish) 
says their place of meeting was on Mt. Zion, ur. the bridge over 
the Tyropwon. 


Anzious and prudential fear—We may distin a@ two- 
fold fear :—1. A fear of solicitous anxiety, such as makes us let 
go our confidence in God’s providence, causing our thoughts go to 
dwell upon the dreadfulness of the thing feared as to despair of a 
deliverance. ‘And with such a kind of fear Christ absolutely 
forbids us to fear those that kill the body ; it being very deroga- 
tory to God, as if His mercy did not afford as great arguments for 
our hope as the cruelty of man for our fears. 2. The second 
sort of fear 1s a fear of prudential caution, whereby a man, from 
the due estimate of an approaching evil, endeavours his own 
security. And this kind of fear is not only lawful, but also laud- 
able. For to what purpose should God have naturally implanted 
in the heart of man a passion of fear, if it might not be exercised 
and affected with suitable objects; that is, things to be feared ? 
Now under this sort of fear we may reckon that to which Christ 
advises His disciples in these expressions, “ Beware of men,” and 
“ Flee from one city into another.’*—Fear in brave men.—One of 


rfectly gratis ? 
Pook, thet God| the bravest and best generals that Europe ever produced said that 


_ Cap. xxiii. 1—3.] : ACTS. 


_ he never could snuff a candle with his fingers without 

from the fear of being burned. He was not afraid on 

scorching his fingers. There was 4 
man who never saw a thunder-cloud without trembling lest he 

_ should be struck with lightning; and yet, when he came to the 

end of life, he had no fear of death, but welcomed it as he would 
test from a tiresome journey. Another, who would faint at the 
sight of blood, was as cheerful in view of immediate dissolution as 
though he had been invited to a party, and was hastening to go. 
A strong man, who had braved dangers upon the land and sea, 
was absolutely afraid of being alone in the dark. He had no fear 
of anything see, but a mortal dread of the unseen. 


field, but he was afraid of 


he could 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


1—3. earnestly beholding, looked his enemies in the face, 
calmly, without fear. conscience, sense of integrity. Ananias 
me Annas), s. of Nebedwus; suce. Camydus or Camithus,? a.p. 

, Tiberius Alex. being procurator; sent to Ro., .p. 52, to defend 


_ himself bef. Claudius, and was prob. acquitted. smite. . mouth, 


it was not to be permitted that he should assert his innocence. 
smite thee, A. was aft. assassinated.4 thou... wall, hypocrite.¢ 
judge . . law, I am to be tried concerning the law, and accord- 
and .. law? which A. should have observed./ 
An outrage of justice by a judge.—I. It was most unprovoked. 
II. It was nobly met—1. With manly courage; 2. By commend- 
The best men on earth are liable to be overtaken 


by temper, and the candour which like Paul’s hastens to acknow- 


ing to law. 


able candour. 


ledge the defect is a rare attribute of excellence.# 


Smiting on the mouth.—The Persians smote the criminals who 
attempted to speak in their own defence with a shoe, the heel of 
which was shod with iron; which is quite characteristic of the 
Eastern manners, as described in the Sacred Volume. 
was also considered as vile, and never allowed to enter sacred or 
respected places; and to be smitten with it is to be subjected to 
Paul was smitten on the mouth by the 
orders of Ananias; and the warmth with which the Apostle re- 
sented the injury shows his deep sense of the dishonour; “ Then 
said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for 
sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to be 
to law ?”"—Pazxton.— Call the Ferashes,” ex- 
claimed the king, “and beat these rogues till they die.” The 
Ferashes came, and beat them violently; and when they attempted 
to say anything in their own defence, they smote them on the 
pias with a shoe, the heel of which was shod with iron.—Morier. 
—To smite one on the mouth is considered in most countries a 
In the East it is often inflicted as a de- 
“As soon as the ambassador 


came in, he punished the principal offenders by causing them to 
be beaten before him ; and those who had spoken their minds a 


the last ignominy. 


smitten contrary 


mark of contempt. 
grading form of punishment. 


little too unreservedly he smote upon the mouth 

which in their idiom they called kufsh khorden, 

“ By fa: the grea 

able, is to be hit with a shoe, or 
VOL. III. 


with a shoe, 
eating shoe.” 


test of all indignities, and the most insup ort- 
one of the pandoufles, w: the 
a 


suffering 
the batile- 


The shoe 
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shonld change 
His whole econo- 
my for our ease, 
give us aneternal 
inheritance, dis- 
charged of those 
temporal] incum- 
brances Himseit 
has annexed to 
it? This were, 
sure, 48 unjust @ 
hope as it would 
be @ vain one." 
@f Content. 


he asserts his 
innocence 


@2TiLi3; Ae 
xxiv. 16; 2Co.4 
12; He. xiij. 18; 
1 Pe. iii. 15, 16. 


b Jos. Ant: xx.5.2 
¢ Jos. Ant. xx.6.3 
~ Jot, Wars. li. 17. 


Dr. Thomas. 
“P. here spake 
‘unadvisedly 
with his lips,’ yet 
this was @ true 
prophecy, A. 
was guilty of 
many crimes, 
and his house wia 
burnt in a sedi- 
tion raised by his 
own son, and he 
himself was 
drawn out fr. a 
place of conceal- 
ment by the stca- 
rti,and slain. A 
remarkable retri- 
bution; he whe 
connived at the 
conspiracy of 
assassins against 
P. died the 
hands of an as- 
sassin,”— Words- 
worth, 

“Paul isindebted 
to the violence 
of this man for @ 
new feature of 
resemblance ta 


Jesus Christ. 
Quesnel, 


: ee eee SRA BE ork Br | 


#10 acts [Cap. xxifi.4—8 

AD. 56, Hindoos commonly wear on their feet. To receive a kick from 
S Ans man, aweful foot, with a slipper on it, is an injury of so unpardonable a 
are subject to|Rature, that a man would suffer exclusion from his caste who 
enger; but, as!could submit to it without receiving some adequate satisfaction. 
Christians, wedo|/Ryen to threaten one with the stroke of a slipper is held to be 
et se ese criminal, and to eall for animadversion.”—Dubois’ Description 
Jerome. of the People of India, 


4, 5. revilest . . priest?« they make the sanctity of the 
high priest their plea. wist not,¢ it did not come into my 
mind.¢ Others¢ think that P. spoke ironically, or that defect of 
vision was the reason.f for.. written, and he gracefully ac- 
knowledges that he should have remembered the law. 

Paul’s admission of error.—Even in the vehemence of carnal 
zeal, a servant of God does not belie of whose Spirit he is the 
child. I. The cause of his vehemence; it is the evil which cacites 
him, the right for which he is jealous. If. The mannerin which - 
it is expressed ; even in anger he does not forget his own dignity 
nor his reverence for God. III. The victory which he obtains 
over his passion, whilst he ingenuously confesses it with calm 


be is 
ceproved for 
reviling the 
luigh priest 

s Ex. xxii 28; 
Bow. x. 20, 

b Bengel, 

¢ Ro. xili, 1—4; 
Tit. iii 1, 2; 2 Pe. 
& 10; 1 Pe. ii. 
138—17. 

d Bengel, Olshau- 
sen, Wordsworth, 


¢ Meyer, mposure, and manfully masters it.# > 
t Alford. A rebellious text.—Mr. Joseph Sherwood, one of the Noncon- 
9 Gerok. formist ministers of England, having preached on that text, “1 


“Tt is the precept 
of Solomon, that 
the rulers be not 
reproached; no, 
not in our 
thoughts; but 
that we draw 
our very conceit 
into a modest 
interpretation of 
their doings. 
The holy angel 
would give no 
sentence of 
blasphemy 
against the com- 
mon silanderer, 
but said, ‘The 
Lord rebuke 
thee. '"—Bacon, 


“Modesty is to 
merit as shades 
to figures in a 
picture, giving it 
strength and 
beauty.” —La 


will avenge the quarrel of My covenant,” was carried to a petty 
session of justices, where -ne Mr. Robinscn rat as chairman, who 
greatly reviled Mr. Sherwood, and called him a rebel, ete., which 
he bore patiently, only making this reply, ‘“‘ That as he was a 
minister of the Gospel, and at the church where there were so 
great an assembly, he could not but have compassion on the 
multitude, and give them a word of exhortation.” Mr. Robinson 
said, ‘* But did ever man preach from such a rebellious text?” 
“ Sir,” replied Mr. Sherwood, “I know man is a rebel against his 
Creator, but I never knew that the Creator could be a rebel against 
His creature;’? on which Robinson cried out, ‘* Write his mit- 
timus for Launceston jail.” And then, turning to Mr. Sherwood, 
said, ‘I say, sir, it was a rebellious text.” Mr. Sherwood looked 
him full in the face, and addressed him in these words: “ Sir, if 
you die the common death of all men, God never spake by me.” 
He was then sent to prison, where he found favour with the 
keepers and had liberty to walk about the castle and town. 
Robinsun returned home; and a few days after, walking in the 
fields, a bull that had been very tame, came up to the gate where 
he stood, and his servant-maid before him, who had been milking, 
when the creature turned her aside with his horns, ran directly 
upon Robinson, and tore out his bowels! He was carried homs 
in this miserable state, and soon afterwards died. 


pecomnolk 6—8. part .. Pharisees, and all against him. he cried 

aca ‘a ene . out,* etc., thus identified himself with the strongest and most 

b Ac. xxviii, 26, |Teverenced party. hope..question,’ the true reason of my 

Benge, Beanie position is my advocacy of the prominent doctrine of thé Phari- 
XM. 23; 


§ sees. divided, ‘Here the saying held good, in a good sense 
aaa 18; Lu. ‘ Divide, et impera,’ divide, ps fed will heen, comin fe His 
“P, did not use|judges now took opposite sides. For, etc.4 [i. 161, 339; ii. 174]. 
wraft of reason) The creed of the Sadducees.—I. Unbelief in immortality, a 
ridin on radical error: 1. A positive confusion; 2. A positive mistake. 
sinyply invites to| II. Ignorance the main souree of this unbelief: 1. Want of 


Scriptural knowledge, or of honest perseverance in seeking it; 2. 
Want of spiritual experience: 8. Want of sincerity of purpose.— 
_The beautiful idea of the life.—I. Elevated above temporal 
' transitoriness. II. Like the angels of God. IIL. A life in heaven. 
Danger of divisions.—If two ships at sea, being of the same 


squadron, be scattered by a storm from each other, how should they | 2% 


come to the relief of each other? If, again, they clash together, 
and fall foul, how should the one endanger the other and herself 
too? It was of old the Dutch device of two earthen pots swim- 
ming upon the water, with this motto, “ If we knock together, we 
sink together.”J—Nae strife up here.—It is related that an old 
Scotch Elder had once a dispute with his minister at an Elders’ 
meeting. He said some hard things, and almost broke the 
minister’s heart. Afterward he went home, and the minister went 
home too. The next morning the Elder came down, and his wife 
said to him: “ Ye look sad, Jan, what is the matter with ye?” 
“ Ah!” he replied, “ you would look sad too, if you had such a 
drtam as I have. I dreamed I had been at the Elders’ meetjng, 
and had said some hard things, and had grieved the minister; 
and when he went home I thought he died, and went to heaven ; and 
thought afterward I died too, and went to heaven; and when I got 
to the gates of heaven, out came the minister, and put out his hands 
to take me, saying, ‘ Come along, Jan, there’s nae strife up here 
—I am happy to see ye.’” The Elder went to his minister directly 
to beg his pardon, and found he was dead. The Elder was so 
stricken with the blow, that two weeks after he also departed: 
“ And I should not wonder,” said he who related the incident, 
“if he met the minister at heaven’s gate, and heard him say, 
* Come along, Jan, there’s nae strife up here.’”¢ 


9—11. cry, confused babble of many voices. scribes, learned 
men of Pharisees. strove, violently contended. let... God, so 
also advised another of their party formerly when.. them, 
what a scene in a court of justice, the judges fighting over the 

risoner! This was the court in wh. Jesus had been condemned. 
bring .. castle, for his personal safety. Lord..him, now 
visibly. He had stood by him all along. must .. Rome, a desire 
wh. he had long entertained.¢ 

The Divine encouragement given to us in the accomplishment of 
the great purposes of life-—I. The difficulties and dangers which 
surrounded Paul: 1. The conspiracy, secretly formed against his 
life: (1) It was sufficiently strong to render its success morally 
vertain ; (2) It was not in itself improbable that Lysias would 


grant their request; 2. The trials before the Roman governors, |i. 1 


through which Paul was to pass before he could arrive at Rome ; 
8. He would again be placed in circumstances where the recollec- 
tion of this promise would come to him. II. The assurance given 
in this vision, as an illustration of what may occur in our lives, 
of the arrangements which God has made to keep us from de- 
spondency and despair: 1. There is need of such arrangements ; 
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his defence thos¢ 
who were lest 
far removed fr 
the trath.”—Beii- 


Christian 
prudence, we 
are so to look at 
everlasting life 
hereafter as not 
to neglect this 
here; but may 
contrive for the 
conveniences of 
this life to avoid 
what may be 
dangerous, or in- 
commode us, 
provided we do 
nothing that is 
against the 
other.” —Allestry 
“Hell-fire is no 
fable; devils are 
not nominals 
only, but reals; 
not qualities, but 
spiritual substan- 
ces; here tempt- 
ers, hereafter tor- 
mentors."—Dean 


Ly bs 

A Pratyler. 
Divine 
consolation 


a Ac. v. 38, 39. 


“When dangers 
have come tc 
their height, then 
especially does 
the Lord dis- 
close Himself 
with his consola- 
tion.” —Bengel, 

6 Ma, xxviii. 28; 
19; Ac. 


3. 

“Why did they 
not plead for him 
before this? Do 
you observe how, 
when the 
pase.ons = give 
way the truth is 
diss overed?” == 
Che gsostom. 


2. We are secretly conscious to ourselves that there are such pnt 


arrangements. ; 

Consolation in trial.—A poor but worthy inhabitant of Paris 

once went to the bishop with a heart almost overwhelmed. 

“ Father,’ said he, with the most profound humility, ‘I am a 

sinner; I feel that I am a sinner: but it is against mv ‘vill. Every 

zour 1 ask for light, and humbly pray for faith; bus still I am 
n 2 


4 


“False religions 
brook no contra- 
diction; and 
what is wanting 
in argument is 
nade up by 
force.” —Martem. 


« 
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‘He is no good 
Christian 


safe without God, 
or not safe with 


“A wise man is 
out of the reach 
of fortune; and 
allattempts upon 
him are no more 
than Xerxes’ 


the forty 
plotters and 
their vow 


“Trath and 
righteousness 
may be found 


to 
iniquity and 
establish error.” 
Bp. Horne. 


6 Dr, Thomas. 


“Other sinners 
serve the devil 
for pay; but 
cursers and 
swearers are vo- 
lunteers, who get 
nothing for their 
pains,”-7', Boston. 


“God is heaping 
up 80 many gains 
foryouin heaven, 
as your enemy is 
eurses on earth.” 
—Augustine 


“ The qualities of 
vur friends will 
those of your 
enemies; cold 
friends, cold 
enemies; half 
friends, half 
enemies; fervid 
friends, warm 
enemies.” — La- 
vater, 


“Purchase not 
fr'ands by gifts; 
when thou 
eeasest to give, 
euch will cease 
to love." —Fuller. 


who 
thinks he can be 


+| against one. 


ACTS. 


overwhelmed with doubts. Surcly, if I were not despised of God, 
He would not leave me to struggle thus with the Adversary of 
souls.” The bishop thus consoled his sorrowing son: “ The King 
of France has two castles, in different situations, and sends a 
commander to each of them. The Castle of Montleberry stands 
in a place remote from danger, far inland; but the Castle of La 
Rochelle is on the coast, where it is liable to continual sieges. 
Now, which of the two commanders, think you, stands the highest 
in the estimation of the king, the commander of La Rochelle, or 
he of Montleberry?” ‘ Doubtless,” said the poor man, “ the 
king values him the most who has the hardest task, and hreves 
the greatest dangers.” ‘Thou art right,” replied the bishop. 
“And now apply this matter to thy case and mine; for my heart 
is like the Castle of Montleberry, and thine like that of Ia 
Rochelle.” 


12—15. Jews, prob. of the Sadducees; but perh. of both 
parties, to rid themselves of this occasion of strife. curse, per- 
plexed by non-fulfilment of their vow: the fulfilment had brought 
on them a still greater curse. forty, number and craft, etc., 
came .. elders, what an estimate could they have 
formed of these men to suppose fhey would become accomplices in 
sucha crime! now therefore, etc., man proposes, God disposes.* 
near, to the place of meeting. Hence the council would appear 
to be free fr. all complicity. 

Paul in the castle at Jerusalem.—I. A visit from Christ (v. ii). 
This visit was—l. Timely; 2. Cheering. In Christ’s words we 
observe: (1) Commendation ; (2) Information. II. A conspiracy 
of enemies. This was—l. Malignant; 2. Determined; 3. Strong; 
4, Cunning. III. The interposition of Providence. We find 
Providence—1. Thwarting the evil; 2. Delivering the good. 

The plot discovered.—The name of Wishart is well known in 
Scotland, where he acted a distinguished part in the reformation 
of religion, which rendered him a constant object of the hatred of 
the Popish party. Cardinal Beaton frequently formed plans to 
take away his life. Atone time he procured a letter to be sent 
to him as from an intimate friend, the Laird of Kinnier, in which 
he was requested to come te him without delay, as he had been 
seized with sudden illness. In the meantims, the cardinal had 
provided sixty mento waylay him, and deprive him of life. The 
letter having been delivered by a boy, who also brought a horse 
to convey him on his journey, Wishart set out, but suddenly 
stopping by the way, avowed to the friends who had accompanied 
him his strong conviction that God did not will that he should 
proceed; for that there was treachery in this business. They 
went forward without him, and discovered the whole plot, by 
which means his life was preserved.—/Vailure of a wicked design. 
—Mr. Thorowgood, a minister of the seventeenth century, 
having reproved the sin of swearing, one of his hearers, 
sensible of his guilt, and thinking he was the person par- 
ticularly intended, resolved to kill him; and in order to da 
it, he hid himself behind a hedge, which he knew Mr. Thorow- 
good would ride by when he went to preach his weekly lecture, 
When Mr. T. came to the place, he prepared to shoot him, but 
his piece failed, and only flashed in the pan. The next week he 
lay inthe same place with the same design. When Mr. 'T. came 
up, the wretched man attempted to fire again, but the pices 


‘ 


—-—_— + _ ”™ 


_ Kindred of great men. heard .. wait,“ murder will out,” says 


confidence. 


ACTS, 


would not gooff. Upon this, his conscience accusing him for 
such wickedness, he went after him, and, falling down on his 
knees, with tears in his eyes related the whole to him, and begged 
his pardon. This providence was the means of his conversion, 
end he became, from that time, a serious Christian. 


186—18. Paul’s.. son, very often but little is known of the 


the prov. went. . Paul, either this visit was by special favour, 
or indicates mild treatment, or shows that P. was rather a man 
under protection than a prisoner in custody. centurions, to 
whose care he had been confided. chief captain, who had 
power to dispose of the business, and in whose integrity P. had 
prisoner, Gk., the chained one. 

The conspiracy discovered and revealed to Paul and the governor. 
—There is nothing so finely spun which will not at length come 
to the light—L For the protection of the righteous; IL. To the 
confusion of the wicked. 

Occasions of friendship.—There is such a natural principle of 
attraction in man towards man, that having trod the same tract 
of land, having breathed in the same climate, barely having been 
born in the same artificial district or division, becomes the occa- 
sion of contracting acquaintances and familiarities many years 
after: for anything may serve the purpose. Thus, relations 
merely nominal are sought and invented, not by governors, but 
by the lowest of the people, which are found sufticient to hold 
mankind together in little fraternities and copartnerships; weak 
ties, indeed, and what may afford fund enough for ridicule, if they 
are absurdly considered as the real principles of that union; but 
they are, in truth, merely the occasions,as anything may be, of 


. anything to which our nature carries us on, according to its own 


previous bent and bias: which occasion, therefore would be 
nothing at all, were there not this prior bias or disposition of 
nature.t—Friendship in adversity.—Many will court you while 
you have much to give; when 


ef ae Pee 


Paul is 
warned by 
his nephew 
“Some of those 
Christian ‘kins- 
men’ whose 
names are hand- 
ed down to us 
(Ro. xvi. 7; xi 
21), possibly hit 
sister, the play 
mate of his chiJd- 
hood, and his 
sister's son, who . 
afterwards saved 
his life, ma) have 
been gathered by 
his exertions into 
the fold of 
Christ.” — Cony. « 
and How. i, 116. 


a Starcke. 


“ The moral cer- 
tainty, however 
great, of an end 
wh. rests in othe 
hands, does not 
dispense with 
the diligent em 
ploymeutof such 
righteous means, 
conducive to ii 

as are entruste 

to our own.”—J. 
Miller. 


ou need to receive, the number of|‘ Every creature 


your friends will be diminished, but their quality will be improved. |#thattous which 


Your misfortune, like a blast of wind upon the threshed corn, will 


makes it, 
and no more,.”— 


drive the chaff away, but the wheat will remain where it was.|P. Henry. 
How very sweet sometimes is the human friendship that remains|d Butler. 


when sore adversity has sifted it l¢ 


deemed 
12—15), 
and were 
promise, 


19—21. privately, fr. the centnrion’s ignorance he 
this a private matter. and.. said, ete. (see on vv: 
for .. wait, they were then earrving ont their plot, 
bound to execnte it speedily to shorten their fast. 
i.e., the prom. to the council to bring P. down. . . 

The Lord protects His people.—I. They require His protection 
against the crafty designs of enemies, who—1. Unite against the 
righteous; 2. Disgnise themselves under a pious appearance. | 
They experience snch a protection from the Lord, who—1. Brings 
the wickedness to light; 2. Directs the hearts of men for the 
good of the righteons.* 

Sympathy of friendship.—Friendship is one of the greatest 
boons God can bestow on man. It is a union of our finest feel- 
ings : an uninterested binding of hearts, and a sympathy between 
two souls. It is an indefinable trust we renose in one another, a 
eonstant communication between two minds. and an unremitting 

i 
a 


¢ Arnot. 


Paul sends 
his nephew 
to Lysias 

@ Lisco. 

“If you have 
romised what 
is wrong, be un 

faithful to your 

promise; if your 


*lvyow be evil, 


abandon your de- 
termination; for 
that promise 
must needs be 
impious _ which 
can only be per- 
formed by your 
acting y. 
...Unlawtu! 
oaths are 


AD. 56. 


ably broken, and 


damnably kept.” | 


—Isidore. 


“Through how 
mmany dangers 
do we attain to 
she great danger 
of all! "—Augus- 
fine. 

“ Real friendship 
isa slow grower, 
and never 
thrives, unless 
engrafted upon a 
stock of known 
and reciprocal 
merit,” — Chester- 
fleld. 

b J. Ril. 


Lysias 
resolves to 
send Paul to 
Ceesarea 


a Vulg. EB. V. 
6 Meyer, Words- 
worth. 


¢ “In every form 
of cruclty and 
lust, he exercised 
the prerogative 
of a king in the 
spirit of a slave.” 
—Tacitus, Hist. 
5. 9, 


d Hacket, 


Felix was the 
bro. of Pallas, the 
‘favourite of Clau- 
dius, and freed- 
man of Antonia, 
the mo. of Clau- 
dius, 


6 Gerok, 


“Ttis rarely seen, 
in the events of 
~ life, that the 
designs of man 
accord with those 
of God. That of 
Lysias here was 
to place the per- 
son of Paul out 
of danger; that 
of God, to pre- 
serve Paul, and 
send him atter- 
werds to Rome,” 
—Quesnel. 


{ Leigh Hunt. 
b Darley. 


ACTS. 


anxiety for each other’s souls. e , 
cause, of friendship ?—Sympathy. — Sympathy conceives friend. 
ship; friendship, love. Love is friendship. The tree that bean 
love, bears also friendship. Where-friendship exists between twe 
persons, there is also, always; hope; in adversity there is always 
@ support, a refuge, a knowledge of there still remaining some 
succour; and as a babe cries for its mother for nourishment, so 
do we in adversity run to friendship for advice, fully relying on 
some means by which it may release us from the troubles of the 
world, And in true friendship there is cultivated such a love of 
God, such a devotion for the Creator of the world, that the chains 
become adamant. Friendship having thus a righteous apprecia- 
tion of the Almighty’s goodness and power, and a knowledge of 
His injunctions to the righteous, and the reward they may 
expect hereafter, it spreads around, everywhere, joy and hap 


What, then, is the root, the 


piness, causing not only fresh unions, but, with praiseworthy 
Christian exertion and love, rendering them inflexible,® 


22-24, see..me, or his purpose to save P. might be 
thwarted by the craft of hungry plotters. two, less not suf. te 
command so large a force. Gk., some two, 7.¢., two or three, 
spearmen, lancers,* light armed troops. third hour, ab. 9 
p-m. beasts, of burden, for P. and luggage. Felix,¢ app. 
gov. of Judwa by Claudius, a.p. 52. Originally a slave, he was a 
“man of energy and talent, but avaricious, cruel, and licen- 
tious.”’4 

The murderous covenant of the enemies, and the gracious cove- 
nant of the Lord.—I. The murderous covenant of the enemies 
against Paul is powerful—l. By their number—forty against one; 
2. By their design—sworn to kill him; 3. By their means—craft 
and dissimulation. IL. But the gracious covenant of the Lord 
with His servant is more powerful: 1. He discloses the designs of 
the wicked; 2. Against powerful enemies he stirs up yet more 
powerful protectors—(1) Against the chief priests, the Roman 
chief captain; (2) Against forty conspirators, more than four 
hundred soldiers; (3) He brings him uninjured out of the den of 
murderers.¢ 

Instinct of seerets.—We must regard every matter as an in- 
trusted secret, which we believe the person concerned would wish 
to be considered as such. Nay, further still, we must consider all 
circumstances as secrets intrusted, which would bring scandal 
upon another if told, and which it is not our certain duty to 
discuss, and that in our own persons and to his face. The Divine 
rule of doing as we would be done by is never better put to the 
test than in matters of good and evil speaking. We may sophisti- 


cate with ourselves upon the manner in which we should wish te 


be treated, under many circumstances; but everybody recoils in. 
stinctively from the thought of being spoken ill of in his absence.! 
—Trusting with secrets.—You should be careful not to intrust 
another unnecessarily with a secret which it may be a hard matter 
for him to keep, and which may expose him to somebody’s dis- 
pleasure when it is hereafter discovered that he was the object of 

our confidence. Your desire for aid or for sympathy is not to ba 

dulged by dragging other people into your misfortunes. ‘There 
is as much responsibility in imparting your own secrets, as ix 
keeping those of your neighbour.« 


 25—29. manner, 


- 4 oe a3 , ; 
. ¥xiii. 25-33.) 


: form, to this effect. “Lu. does not merely 
give the substance, but the words.” Claudius Lysias, thus we 
learn the name of the chiliarch. most excellent, most noble, 
an honorary title. governor, procurator, or viceroy. greeting, 
salutation. with..army, with my soldiery. Roman, hence 
my interference. when. .cause, i.e., to learn the crime. 
couneil (se on xxii. 30). law, Jewish customs with wh. we 
Roms. do not meddle. worthy, deserving in a Rom. sense. 
Beets the Roms. alone having the power to inflict cap. punish- 
ment. 

The letter of Lysias to Feliz.—I. The title given to the Roman 
governor. II. The justice done to the Apostle by Lysias. III. 
The trifling manner in which he speaks of the great things in 
qaestion concerning Christ. IV. How tuis very slighting of the 
— in dispute is overruled by God for the Apostle’s 
good. 

Old letters.—It is difficult to tell to what end we keep these old 
memorials, for their perusal affords, in most cases, but little 
pleasure. Many, indeed, are never looked at again, and yet we 
could not destroy them without a struggle; others only bring 
forward evidences of words broken, and hopes chilled, and friend- 
ships gradually dissolved; of old attachments turned away, and 
stubborn contradiction of all the trusting in futurity, whose 
promise we once clung to. One class alone of them can call up 
our best feelings. If the almost forgotten memorials of the once 
dearly loved and long departed can carry our sympathies away 
from the cold, hard present, over mtervening years of struggling 
and vexatious toil, to that almost holy period of the gone and 
past, once more, if but for a moment, calling up old thoughts and 
old affections; or soothing, by one lonely, unsuspected burst of 
tears, overcharged hearts, which have long required easing of 
their burthen; there is yet enough—there is more than enough— 
in these old letters, to plead an excuse for so sacredly preserving 
them.> 


80—33. when. . man, to kill him—a Roman. sent. . thee, 
for his protection, and fiual trial at the highest Rom. civil tri- 
bunal in Judza. gave .. him, in place of hearing fr. the plotters 
of P.’s death, they receive the news of P.’s escape, and a com- 
mand to go themselves all the way to Cesarea. Antipatris, 38 
ms. fr. Jerus., built by Herod Gt., on site of ane. Caphar Saba, and 
named aft. his fa. Antipater.s The mod. Kefr Saba, 10 m. fr. Lud 
(anc. Lydda), stands on site of A. on... castle, now that he was 
out of danger, the footmen returned. Ceesarea, ab. 25 ms. 
further. By the time the footmen returned to Jerus., the horse- 
men with P. would be in C. epistle, the letter of Lysias. 

Paul’s last departure from Jerusalem.—l. The mournful depar- 
ture of a witness of the truth, whose message of salvation his 
blinded people have rejected. II. The glorious triumphant march 
of an anointed servant of God, whom the Lord leads victoriously 
through the midst of enemies. III. The solemn homeward 
journey of a warrior of Christ, who goes to meet his last fight, his 
last victory, and his last reward. / ; 

The site of Antipatris.—It is a Moslem village, of considerable 
size, and wholly like the most common villages of the plain, being 
ouilt of mud. We saw but one stone building, which was ap- 
parently @ mosque, but without @ minaret. No old ruins, nor the 


AD. 56 
Lysias’s 
letter to 
Felix 


“Paul, baving 

understood the 

Jews’ plotagains: 

him, willed it to 

be revealed to 

the chief captain; 

and when the 
chief captain 
gave him a guard 

of soldieis to 
secure his jour- 
ney, he accepted 
it, making never 
@ word to the 
captain or the 
soldiers that God 
was not pleased 
with resisting of 
force by force; 
and yet Paul was 
&® man who 
would himself 
omit no occasion 
of teaching men 
their duty. This: 
is another proof 
that the right of 
war is not wholly 
taken away by 
the law of 
Christ.”—Grotius. 


a Burkitt. 
b Albert Sinith. 


Paul is 
conducted to 
Cesarea 


a Jos. Ant, xvi 
5.2; Wars,i.21.9, 
Strabo says that 
ap army, under. 
ordinary circum- 
stances, could 
march fr. 250 ta 
800 stadia in 6 
day, te, ab, 30 
ms. 


Epistle, a writing 
sent to one. , 
epistola; Gk. epi- 
stolé—epi, and 
steilo, to send. 


6 Gerok. 


“An extreme 
rigour is sure to — 
arm everything 
against it, and at 
length to relax 
into « supine 
neglect.”- Burke 


216 


ap, 56. 


e Dr. “Smith in| 
Bib. Sacr., 1843, 
p. 478, 


Paul 
imprisoned 
in Hered’s 
palace 

a Lu. xxiii. 37; 
see also Cony. 
and How. ii. 835. 


“The most natu- 
tal beauty in the 
world is honesty 
and moral truth. 
‘For all beauty is 
truth. True fea- 
tures make the 
beauty of a face, 
and true propor- 
tions the beauty 
of architecture, 
as true measures 
that of harmony 
and music,” —- 
Shajiesbury. 


“T learn several 
great truths; as 
that it is impos- 
nible to see into 
the ways of futu- 
rity; that punish- 
ment always at- 
tends the villain; 
that love is the 
fond soother of 


the human 
breast.” — Gol 
smith, 


“Happy the in- 
nocent, whose 
equal thoughts 

Are free from 

‘anguish as 


they are fro: 
faalte."-Watler 
B Provwa. 


Fertullus the 

orator 

@ Kuinoel, Me 

De Wette. poll 
* 6 Lewin, ii. 684, 

6 Tacitus, Hist. v. 
3 Amn. xii, 54 


%8, 
(mn tro years aft, 


 . 


. 


ACTS. 


issat sols of antiquity did we discover anywhere. A well by which 
we stopped, a few rods east of the houses, exhibits more signs of 
careful workmanship than anything else. It is walled with hewn 


stone, and is fifty-seven feet deep to the water. The village | 


stands upon a slight circular eminence, near the western hills, 
from which it is actually separated, however, by a branch of the 
plain.¢ 

84, 35. province, with an eye, prob., to the proof of hig 
citizenship ; or, lest he should trespass on the authority of some 
other Rom. official.¢ accusers .. come, who were ref. to in the 
letter (v. 30). Herod’s. . hall, prxtorium, i.e., his palace built 
by him, Here, underground, some apartment was assigned to 
him. 

Paul in Herod’s judgment hall.—t. The prison—a palace: 1 
Palaces are not always scenes of pleasure; 2. They have not often 
opened their doors to so illustrious a guest; 3. Palace patronage 
sometimes limits Gospel influence; 4. A palace interfering with. 
the spread uf truth. Sometimes fetters of iron, sometimes of silk. 
Il. The prisoner—Paul: 1. Truth in bonds; 2. The manacled 
prisoner, the Yreedman of the Lord; 3. His prisonhood a Divine 
intervention for the avoidance of greater dangers; 4. Great trials 
are sometimes sent as Divine modes of deliverance from greater. 

Happiness in vw prison.—Samuel Rutherford, in prison, used to 
date his letters CLaist’s Palace, Aberdeen. He wrote to a friend, 
“ The Lord is with me: I care not what man can do. I burden. 
noman. Iwant nothing. No king is better provided than I am. 
Sweet, sweet, and easy is the cross of my Lord. All men I look 
in the face, of whatsoever rank, nobles and poor. Acquaintance 
and strangers are friendly to me. My Well-beloved is kinder and 
mors warm than ordinary, and cometh and visiteth my soul. My 
chains are overgilded with gold. No pen, no words, no engine, 
can expyess to you the loveliness of my only Lord Jesus. Thus 
in haste I make for my palace at Aberdeen.” 

Prevalence of wrong.— 

Mark ruffian Violence, @\stain’d with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times ; 

View unstispecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

With subtle Litigation’s plizat tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and W; 3 
Hark, injured Want recounts the unlisten’d tale, 
And much-wroug’d Misery pours the unpitied wail.® 


CHAPTER THY TWENTY. FOURTH. 


1--3. five days, i.c., on the fifth aft. P.’s depart. fr. Jerna¢ 
v. 11) Ananias .. elders, representing the Sanhedrim. 
orator, advocate: to plead for them, they being ignorant of the 
forms of Rom. law. Tertullus, prob. a Rom. informed, 
formal declaration of grounds of prosecution. accuse, three 
charges in his indictment—(1) sedition, (2) heresy, (8) profanation 
of Temple. seeing . . quietness, flattery. Felix had vigorously 
suppressed robber-bands. providence, sare, i Tule 


5 
(Cap. xxiv.1-3 


\ 


a) ast 
Cap. xxiv. 4-8.) “4 acta 314 
. . WSS Dw 
always, in all places thy rule is a beneft, thankfulness, AD. 58, 
demands, and receives, our profound gratitude. A ee 
panegyrie 


A ture of barristerial depravity.—Tertullus—I. Ven 
ahesiea a TaN cout 1. It was the nde of the strong ane pail, poet oa , 
the weak; 2. Of the wrong against the right. II. Wickedly|¢vsed by the 
advocating a bad cause: 1. Base flattery; 2. Flagrant falsehood ; |J°¥®_%+ Rome, 
8. Suppressed truth.¢ He 

Roman pleaders.—The Jews, being subjected to the Roman| but for oe sage 
Empire, were obliged to transact their law affairs after the Roman | °¢8*!0_ of _ his 
manner ; but being little conversant with the Roman laws and peo arees pa 
the forms of the Jurists, it was necessary for them, in pleading a Nero=Joe Bliss 
eause before a Roman magistrate, to employ the assistance of |. 
some Roman lawyer and advocate, as this Tertullus, who was well ta » Thomas, 
versed in Greek and Latin.—Different kinds of jiatterers.—Some ' as preted: 
praises proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an ordinary |{!rom prosperous 
flatterer, he will have certain common attributes which may |PTiMces a8 flica 
serve every man; if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow are rom be bi 
the arch-flatterer, which is a man’s self; but if he be an impudent adversity, like 
flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to himself that he is/¢°!4 weather, 
most defective, and is most out of countenance in himself, that gan ian aa 
will the flatterer entitle him to, perforce.¢ eBags 

4-6. notwithstanding, thonghI might say much to the 
same effect. tedious, the highest praise is to hint that praise 
is offensive. found, proof would have been better than asser- 
tion. pestilent,* a plague-breeder. Paul, a preacher of the 
Gospel of life and health. ringleader... Nazarenes, chief 
among the followers of Jesus of N. profane .. temple, those 
who advised P. to that act little thonght what would come of it. 
eons .. law, in truth, they would have condemned him without 

w or justice. 

Are true Christians sectarians, as the world upbraids them ?—No; 
for—I. The Chief whom they follow is not the head of a sect. II. 
The communion which they renounce is not the Church of the Lord, 
but only the ungodly world inside und outside of the Church. IIL, 
The way which they take is not self-chosen worship, but the 
old way of salvation, as the Word of God points it out. IV. The 
praise which they follow sfter is not empty honour, but to have a 
conscience void of offence towards God and men.¢ 

Formation of exaggeration.—We read once an amnsing account 
of the manner in which the plagiarist minister in England man- 
aged to preach sermons from the great English divines, and 
escape detection. He said he first translated the sermons into 
Welsh, then re-translated them into English, and after the 
- double process he would challenge any hearer to recognise the}, is ov de: 
original. Many reports that circulate in society pass through 
similar transformations, and it would puzzle a sharp critic to 
detect the resemblance between the original and subseqaent 
version. How naturaliy this happens is shown in the following :— 
There is a game called Russian Scandal, which is played in this 
fashion:—A tells B a brief narrative which B is to repeat to C, 
and C to D, and soon. No one isto hear it told more than once, 
and each is to aim at scrupulous accuracy in the repetition. By | praise."—Heber. 
the time the narrative has been transmitted from mouth to|uphe mind's eya 
mouth six or seven times it has commonly undergone # complete |is perhaps ne 
transformaticn. The ordinary result of the erperiment will Peg cei for 
afford an apt illustration of the value of ora] testimony in radisns* 


the false 
charge 
against Pau 


a Ma, x. 25. 


Ringleader, the 
leader of a ring, 
or riotous body; 
ring still means 
a circular group 
of persons of an 
indefinite num- 
ber. 


6 Ac. xxi 28, 24, 
¢ Gerok. 


“Had Paul been 
this indeed, they 
would have pro- 
claimed him to 
be the benefactor 
and Saviour of 
the nation!... 
Found him, ae if 
he had been al- 


i ger than 
a complimentary 
patmal, The lan- 
guage of satire 
and censure has 
a far greater 
copia verborum | 
than that of 
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of the truth, than 
is the body’s for 
that of the sun.” 
—Greville. 

d Dr. Jeffers. 


the Jews 
assent to the 
charge 

a Ac. xxi. 33. 

b Burkitt, 


‘Personal slan- 
ders and con- 
tempts are to a 
minister but as 
to another man, 
bee. his person is 
as another's per- 
son; butslanders 
and contempts 
done to him, asa 
minister, 7 e., with 
ref. either to his 
calling or doc- 
trine, are much 
. greater than to 
another man, as 
reaching unto 
God Himself. 
whose person the 
minister repre- 
sents in his call- 
ing, and whose 
errand he de- 
livereth in his 
doctrine.” — Bp. 
Sanderson. 


¢ Mogridge. 


Paul’s de- 
fence 


his denial of 

the charge 

: 1 Pe. ili. 18— 
ii 


“One who un- 
dertook a long 
journey to wor- 
ship in the 
Temple was not 
likely to profane 


it."——Cook, 


tions, 
public or private, 
when thou hast 
made @ sufficient 
jefence, enter 
not into needless 
vuatters of osten- 


ACTS. (Cap. xxiv. 7-13 
times when thé marvellous had an especial attraction for al 
classes. 
“* The flying rumours gathered as they rolled; 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 

And all who heard it added something new, 

And ali who heard it made enlargements too; 

In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew.”"4 


7—9. Lycias . . violence,? not only anerror, but a dangeroua 
one. commanding .. thee, giving us much trouble: and, he 
might have added, when we would much rather have remained at 
Jerus., and had P. gently murdered out of the way —according to 
law. knowledge, if he got no more fr. P. than he had fr. Ter- 
tullus, Felix would know very little. assented, supported T. 
in his railing accusation. 

The accusation of Paul before Felir.—We have here a three- 
fold accusation brought against him—I. That he was a mover 
of sedition; II. A profaner of the Temple; III. A ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes. What foul aspersions hath malice 
cast upon innocency !> 

Weakness of exaggeration.—I knew a lady whose screams at the 
sight of a spider were almost as loud as if the house were on fire, 
and a gentleman who seldom spoke of a common shower without 
using the expression, “It rained cats and dogs ;” and the con- 
sequence was, that the scream of the one seldom alarmed me, and 
the description of the other seldom surprised me. Young people 
will soon be aware, if their teachers are in the habit, in this 
sense, of making much out of little. Avoid all exaggeration, and 
be sober, modest, and truthful in all your edservations. A whining 
beggar, who took up his accustomed stand at the corner of a 
street, accosted a Quaker, who was in the habit of passing that 
way. “Have pity upon me!” said he, “and give me a half- 
penny to buy me a bit of bread; for I have not broken my fast to- 
day.”—‘ I should pity thee,” replied the Quaker, “if | believed 
thee ; but, as thou hast said exactly the same thing every day for 


the last fortnight, I do not believe there is a word of truth in thy 
story.’’¢ 


10—13. many .. judge, no flattery here; but a hint that 
justice is expected. He had been in office 6 or 7 yrs. nation, 
acquainted therefore with Jewish customs as well as Rom. law. 
myself,¢ asking simply for justice. twelve, easily accounted 
for. disputing, he was there, indeed, but not teaching. raising 
-- people, not guilty of sedition. Two charges are disposed of. 
neither .. prove, the burden of proof lay on them—the 
accusers. 

Paul’s accusation and defence before Felir.—l. The malice af 
religious bigotry. IL. The prostitution of distinguished talent. 
Ill. The Christianity of old Judaism. Paul believed in the Jews’ 
—1. God; 2. Scriptires; 8. Resurrection. Christianity is 
Judaism brightened into noon. IV. The characteristics of a 
great man: 1, He is not ashamed of an unpopular cause; 2. His 
highest aim is moral rectitude; 3. He is 


highest not afraid to reprove 
iniquity in the great. V. The danger of religious delay. 
. The orator.— 


Elate he stood, with frank and earnest mnien, 
No measured edence heard or motion seen 


ec 
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Se 


No art scholastic, no theatrie grace, AD. 57, 
Unmeaning gesture, passion out of place, baka 
Mouthing, false emphasis, or labour'd leer, Pareanen akan 
Nothing superfluous, nothing insincere, tion, as is ee 
But man-like moved, and bore him in discourse ae ssary,”— 
Ardent and grave, and tempering still his force, J 

With arms stretch’d forth, or folded, or at rest, 5h datonce, wh. 
As will’d the power by whom he seem’d possess’d, mate, Mie good 
With features augur’d all his tongue alleged, cause suspici- 


And tones wing’d home each barbéd shaft they edged, |0¥8"—Beshop 
And with spontaneous sallies bright and bold, apres 
Resistless streams of oratory roll’d.¢ toss 


14—16. heresy, because it happens to be more a matter of| heassertsthe 
sonscientious belief to me than their form of worship and of|innocence of 
doctrine. God. . fathers, as the Roms. did, and allowed others =! tie 
to do. believing .. prophets,* as they profess to. hope. .| ~~ ~-"° 
God, hope founded on His Word. just.. unjust,’ not of| Heresy, ries tie 
righteous alone, as some teach. exercise, strive, endeavour 7 an opinivn 
after. void .. offence,* Gk., not made to stumble. contrary to the 

Conscience.—I. The key-note of the whole sentence is that word ere bebe cf 
sonscience: 1. It is to man’s conscience that Paul says he ae eaethe Gk. 
addresses his Gospel; 2. To his own conscience he appeals for | Aairesis ;—haired 
testimony; 3. He speaks of different kinds of consciences: (1) 

Good; (2) Weak; @) Evil; (4) Defiled; (5) A conscience 


to take or choose. 
a Ac xxvi 22, 
branded with sin. The conscience which Paul describes| 7 
himself as striving after is one “void of offence”—an un- 
stumbling conscience. Void of offence, toward—1. God; 2. 
Men. ILL. His account of his own effort after the attainment of 
this clear conscience.4 
Temptation and conscience.—Every one, even a child, has a 
conscience within him. It is like a candle shining within his 
heart ; like the light in the little grotto; and this light searches 
the very inside of the heart, for God has placed it there (Prov. 
xx. 27). Solomon calls it the candle of the Lord. Happy is he 
that obtains forgiveness from God for what conscience tells him 
he has done wrong, and gets grace to act always according to 
God’s Word and a good conscience. I read the other day of a 
little Sunday-school boy who had gone out to a place, and one 
Saturday his master gave him a sovereign among his money by 
mistake for a shilling. Now the boy had a battle about that 
sovereign. “The sovereign must go back to your master,” says 
Conscience; “ it is not yours.”’ “* Your master gave it you,” says 
Temptation. “Keep it, Willie; perhaps it was not a mistake; 
and if it was, it will never be found ont.” “Don’t listen to 
Temptation, Willie,” says Conscience; “ you know it was a mis- 
take, and that you have no right to the sovereign.” ‘ You are 
very poor,” says Temptation. ‘ Look at your clothes, Willie, 
how old they are; and this will buy new ones.” “ You are 
wrong, Willie, to listen to what Temptation is saying.» Listen to 
what the Bible says, Willie, ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you,’” says Conscience. ‘I say, Willie, you will be a block- 
head,” says Temptation, “if you don’t keep the sovereign.” “It a 
will be a curse to you as long as you live,” says Conscience, “if| eaten 
you do; and then there is another world, Willie. Take it back at|» 
once.” * Nay, wait till to-morrow,” says Temptation; “ it will be 
enough.” “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 


, * 


5 Da. xii. 2; Jo 
v. 26, 29. 


ce Ac. xxiii. 1; 4 
Ti 1 19; 3 Th. 
ii. 10. 

d Dr. ©. J. Vaw 
ghan. 

“The Scripturs 
doth not consist 
in mere letters, 
whether writtei 
or printed; bul 
in the trne sens) 
of it; which nw 
man can inter. 
pret better tha:: 
the true Church, 
to which Christ 
hath committed 
that sacred 
pledge.”—~ We 


“JT said I would 
be judged by the 
old Church; ana 
that doctrine 
which could be 
proved the elder, 
t! would 
stand unto,”— 
Abp. Cranmer. 

“The world wil! 
never be in any 
manner of order 
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honour, and cre- 
dit are all in one 
interest, and that 
without the con- 
currence of the 
former, the latter 
are but impo- 
sitions upon our- 
and 


demands the 
resence of 
is original 

accusers 

a Ro. xv. 25, 26; 

1 Co, xvi, 1—4; 

2 Co. viii. 1—4, 

6 Ac, xxi. 26. 

¢ Dr, Chandler. 


“ Heis good that 
does good to 
others. If he suf- 
fers for the good 
he does, he is bet- 
ter still; and if 
he suffers from 
them to whom he 
did good, he is 
arrived to that 
height of good- 
ness that nothing 
but an increase 
of his suffering 
can add to it; if 
it proves his 
death, his virtue 
is at its summit; 
itis heroism com- 


plote.,"—Le Bru- 
yere. 
“The of 


all the world tells 
us that immoral 
means will ever 
‘ntercept good 
ends,”~ Coleridge. 
* When thy bro- 
ther has lost all 
that he ever had 
and lies lan- 
guishing, and 
even — gasping 
under tke utmost 
extremities of 
poverty and dis- 
tress, dost thou 
think to lick him 
whole again only 
with thy ton- 
gue? "—Sonth, 


ACTS. (Oap. xxiv. 17—19. 
thy might,” says Conscience. ‘Do it at once, and you will have 
& quiet Sunday.” Poor Willie! It was a sad fight, but Con 
science had something more to say yet. ‘* What did the teacher 
at the Sunday-school talk about last Sunday, Willie? What waa 
the text? ‘Thon God seest me.’” ‘ Oh,” cried Willie, Thou 
God seest me!” In @ few minutes Willie was at his master’s 
house. The master received the sovereign back; it was a mis- 
take. The master said little at the time, but soon after Willie 
was placed in a better situation, where confidence was required, 
and from which, by good conduct, he rose to a position of com. 
fort and respectability. He found that, even as respects this 
world, honesty is the best policy. Let us always listen to con- 
science, and remember that God sees us. So Paul says he lived 
in “‘ good conscience before God.” ¢ 

17—19. after .. years, several, 4or5. alms, collected, for 
poor Christians in Jerus.,in Macedonia and Achaia. where- 
upon, while thus engaged. purified .. temple, separated or 
sanctified as a Nazarite. Very dif. fr. headinga mob. who. . 
thee, they were the real accusers; their absence suspicious. 

Paul before Feliz.—I. His conduct before the Roman governor 
—1l. The subjects on which he insisted; 2. The deference and 
respect he showed to his official character; 3. His wisdom in 
relation to his own position and the vindication of his principles. 
II. Some observations on the narrative: 1. Preaching of moral 
subjects is a part of the Gospel; 2. Such subjects only should be 
dwelt upon as are enforced by principles and motives properly 
Christian.¢ 

Benevolence to the poor.—A young girl entered the shop of Mr. 
B——, a bookseller, desiring him to exchange a prayer-book, . 
which she brought with her, for a Bible. Some time after, this 
girl was taken into the service of the Rev. Mr. Cecil. On her 
first coming into the family, Mr. Cecil inquired if she had a 
Bible, to which she answered in the affirmative, and told him 
from whom she had received it. Mr. Cecil was pleased with the 
circumstance; and finding out Mr. B——, recommended him to 
his friends. During Mr. Cecil’s absence from town, however, Mr. 
B—— became involved in serious pecuniary difficulties, and was 
compelled to give up his business and return to a mechanical em. 
ployment, which he had learned in his youth. The violent exer- 
tion attendant on this occupation occasioned a painful illness ; 
he remained some time in an hospital, but at length left it, and 
retired to an obscure lodging without any adequate means of sup- 
port a himself and family. To this place Mr. Cecil, on his 
prriva’ in town, with difficulty traced him. An early interview 
took place, and Mr. B—_ having stated his Br e-thisnie dy “ Well. 


Mr. B——,” said Mr. Cecil. « what be done f 
@ hundred guineas be of an io oats tT inca 


Yy service to you?” 
truly thankful for such a sum,” said Mr. Aerie “it would be of 
Feet use to me; but I cannot expect it.” « Well,” returned Mr. 
3 »'‘lam not arich man. I have not a hundred guineas ta 
rahe tea but,” continued he, putting his hand into his pocket 
‘ Ave got one; here it is, at your service, and I will undertaka 
o make it a hundred in a few days.” Mr. Cecil represented the 
an ye friends, fulfilled his promise, and the Bible which Mr. 
—— had formerly given to a child procured the means of once 
more opening his shop and affording him subsistence. 


: 


‘ap. xxlv. 20-23.) act. 


20, 21, else, in the absence of the proper witnesses. except 
++ Voice, but his professed faith in the resurrection was no part 


A.D. 87, 


of the original charge. Many of his accusers would regard his ae 


faith as a merit. 

Paul's speech before Feliz.—His whole speech shows the com- 
posure of a heart which is strengthened by the Lord. Observe— 
I. The temperateness with which he listens to the accusations of 
Tertullus. IL. The uprightness with which he avoids all flattery 
towards Felix, althongh he honours his office. III. The fearless- 
ness with which he wards off unrighteous accusations. IV. The 
simplicity with which he gives an unvarnished statement of the 
cireumstances of the case. V. The boldness with which he makes 
a joyful confession of his faith, hope, and love toward God and 
man, in short of bis true and living religion.< 

Persecuted innocence.—Then the Shepherds had the Pilgrims to 
another place, called Mount Innocence, and there they saw a man 
clothed all in white; and two men, Prejudice and Ill-will, con- 
tinually casting dirt upon him. Now, behold, the dirt, whatsoever 
they cast at him, would in a little time fall off again, and his 
garment would look as clear as if no dirt had been cast thereat. 
Then said the Pilgrims, What means this? The Shepherds an- 
swered, This man is named Godly-man, and this garment is to 
show the innocency of his life. Now, those that throw dirt at 
him are such as hate his well-doing; but, as you see, the dirt 
will not stick upon his clothes; so it shall be with him that liveth 
innocently in the world. Whoever they be that would make such 
men dirty, they labour all in vain; for God, by that a little time 
is spent, will cause that their innocence shall break forth as the 
light, and their righteousness as the noon-day.—Bunyan. 

22, 23. perfect .. way, having been so long in the country, 
F. must have bec. acquainted with Christianity. deferred, ad- 
journed the trial; put off both parties. Lysias .. matter, they 
had charged L. with “ great violence.” It was impossible to 


vindicates 
his conduct 
before the 
council 


@ Anon. 


“Here is the 
blackest calum- 
ny; to accuse 
Paul of violating 
the law and 
profaning the 
Temple at the 
very time when 
he is engaged in 
honouring both. 
It is a proof of 
the excess of 
blindness on one 
side, and of ere- 
dulity on the 
other, of wh. wa 
have among uy 
too frequent ex- 
amples, But Pau, 
does not fail tu 
make use of tho 
advantage of his 
own position; 
for grace shar})- 
ens the wits on 
such occasions, 
and Buggesis 
means of sell- 
defence to those 
who suffer in 


decide in the absence of important witnesses. liberty, relaxa- raph 


tion. His imprisonment was not to be severe. 
The conduct of Feliz to Paul.—It was marked by—I. Equity. 
He would not pronounce sentence before he had thoroughly and 


Simon Magus is 
said to have been 
a friend of Feliz.; 


fully understood the case. IL. Clemency: 1. He suffered the} hence, perh, his 


Apostle to be a prisoner at large; 2. He allowed his friends and 
acquaintances liberty to come and visit him.¢ ‘ 

The benefit of trials.—Stars shine brightest in the darkest 
night; torches are the better for beating; grapes come not to the 
proof till they come to the press; spices smell sweetest when 

ounded; young trees root the faster for shaking; vines are the 


father for bleeding; gold looks the brighter for scouring; glow- 4 


worms glisten best in the dark; juniper smells sweetest in the 
fire; pomander becomes most fragrant for chasing; the palm tree 
proves the better for pressing; camomile, the more you tread it, 
the more you spread it. Such is the condition of all God’s chil- 
dren; they are the most triumphant when most tempted, most 
glorious when most afflicted, most in the favour of God when least 
in man’s; as their conflicts, so their conquests; as their tribu- 
lations, so their triumphs. True salamanders, that live best in 
the furnace of persecution ; so that heavy afflictions are the best 
benefactors to heavenly affections. And where afflictions hang 
heaviest, corruptions hang loosest; and grace that is hid in Nature, 


information.” — 
Lewin, 


a “Whether L. 
was expected or 
summoned, or 
ever came to be 


¢ W. Burkitt. 


“Men are born 
to trouble at first, 
and exercised in 
it all their days. 
There is a cry at 
the beginning of 
life, and a groam 
at its close.”— 
Apa. 
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ACTS. (Cap. xxiv. 24, 2& 


AD. 57, 


@ Spencer. 


Felix sends 
for Paul, 
hears him 
and trembles 


@ Ac. xii. L. 
6 Ac. xxv. 13, 


“ Here the public 
station of F., the 
name of his wife, 
and the circum- 
stanve of her 
religion, all ap- 
pear in perfect 
conformity with 
the sacred 
writer.”— Paley ; 
» Ant. xx, 


e Relying upon 
the influence of 
his bro. at court, 
the infamous Pal- 

this man 
acted as if he 
had a license to 
commit every 
erime with im- 
punity.” — Zaci- 
tus, Ann. xii. 54, 


d Bengel, 

e Rev, A. Barnes. 
f Stems and Twigs. 
g Anon. 


“What is faith 
but obedience to 
the commands of 
Christ ?" — Salvi- 
anus. 


righteousness, 
but of right- 
eousness and 
chastity; and 
by holding 
forth a beautiful 
picture of these 
neces: vir- 

* tues, he left it to 
Felix to form the 
sontrast and to 
infer the black- 
ness of his own 
vices. A master] 
stroke! and it 
effectuacy suc- 
ceeded; for, as 
the prisoner 
spoke, the judge 
trembled,” — 7. 
i. Horne, 


{ ‘ugh Stowell, 


as sweet water in rose-leaves, is then most fragrant when the firg 
of affliction is put under to distil it out.” 4 

24, 25. came, to some place of audience. Drusilla, younger 
dau. of Agrippa L.,* sis. of Agrippa I1;> mar. to Azizus, king of 
the Emesenes, whom F. persuaded her to leave, and mar. him, 


She had a son by F., and with her son was among those who wera © 


destroyed by the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, a.p. 79. sent. . Paul, 
perh. to give Drusilla an opp. of seeing so noted a man. right- 
eousness, justices temperance, self-control, esp. chastity. 
judgment. .come, where would then the unrighteous and the 
intemperate be? trembled, he expected P. to state the points 
at issue betw. himself and the Jews; to give some account of the 
Christians; must have been greatly startled when P. spoke of the 
judgment. convenient, this very time should have been the 
convenient season. F 
The contact of Christianity with a heart of corruption and a life 
of guilt.—I. The truths which Christianity has to address to such 
aman: 1, Righteousness; 2. Temperance; 3. Judgment to come, 
Il. The natural and proper effect of such truths on the mind. A 
feeling of guilt. The design of this is not difficult to understand : 
1. No one can explain it, except on the supposition that there is 
a God who rules over mankind; 2. It is designed to reveal the 
knowledge of our sin to others; 3. Also, not only to put others 
on their guard, but to restrain us from sin as well; 4. And lastly, 
to be among the means of securing the reformation of the guilty. 
III. The manner in which these impressions are often met 
and warded off.c—A strange service—I. The audience. Il. The 
preacher. III. The sermon. It was—l. Appropriate; 2. Thought- 
ful; 3. Earnest; 4. Short. IV. The effect: 1. Partial; 2. Un. 
satisfactory.,—Paul’s discourse before Feliz.—I. His manner of 
preaching: 1. His doctrine was important; 2. His discourse 
appropriate; 8. His manner judicious. II. Its effects. The effects 
of the Gospel are sometimes—l. Transient; 2. Powerful; 38. 
Influential and saving; 4. Repelled and frustrated. III, The 
conduct of his hearer, Learn—That procrastination is—(1) A 
common vice; (2) Highly iniquitous; (3) Greatly injurious; (4) 
Often destructive.s—Persuasives to immediate repentance.—I. No- 
thing is gained by delay. Do you expect that hereafter you will 
—1l. Be more able? 2. More willing, to repent? or—3. Have 
fewer and less powerful temptations to encounter? or—4, Fewer 
crosses to take up? 5. Find stronger inducements to repent? 6, 
Be more acceptable to God? II. Much is lost by delay. All—1, 
The present ; 2. The future, joys of religion. III. By delay you 
hazard everything.” 
The folly of delay.—More wise was the poor peasant in the fable, 
who is represented as coming and sitting by the side of a swiftly 
flowing river, and who, because it flowed so swiftly, fancied that 
it must soon run dry, and therefore sat upon the brink and 
watched and waited, but stillit flowed on. So it is with the man 
who waits for a more convenient season ; the river of corruption, 
of obstacle, of impediment, runs on, and broadens and deepens as 
it goes.'—Procrastination.—Archias, a supreme magistrate of the 
city of Thebes, was seated at a feast, surrounded by his friends, 
when a courier arrived in great haste, with letters containing an 
account of a conspiracy formed against him. ‘“ My lord,” said 
the messenger, “ the person wks wrote these letters conjures you 


= 


Oap. xxv. 1-3.) P 


ACTS, 
to read them immediately, being serious things.” “Serious 
things to-morrow,” replied "Archias, laughing, ry then put the 


letters under his pillow. This delay was fatal. 
that evening rushed into the banqueting-room, 
less Archias, with all his guests, to the sword. 
reader exclaims, “ not to attend to the warning given to him!” 
Foll » indeed! But this is a correct picture of those who, though 
kin y warned of the value of their souls, are yet, like Felix (Acts 
xxiv. 25), putting off religion to another day. 


26, 27. money. . Paul,*as a bribe to release him. “F. 
had conceived the idea that his prisoner would pay liberally for 
his freedom: “a bad hope—an evil eye.”« after .. years, 
since P. first bec. a prisoner in Cwsarea. Porcius Festus (see 
xxv. 1). willing. . pleasure, to make himself popular among 
them. a. loaded P. again with the chains wh. he had 
remov 


The character, copduct, and destiny of the gaoler and Felix con- 


The conspirators 
and put the care- 
“* What folly,” the 


_ trasted (comp. with Ac. xvi. 29—34).—They were both—I. Sinners; 


II. Brought in an interesting manuer within the reach of religious 
instructions; IIT. Convicted of sin under the instructions which they 
received; IV. Resolved to engage in the concerns of their salvation. 
The gaoler—V. Resolved to delay no longer his immortal interests, 
while Felix put off the subject to a future period ; VI. Soon 
— evidence of piety, while Felix afforded evidence of increasing 

rdness of heart; VIL. Is probably now in heaven, and Feliz in 
the world of despair.¢ 

A bribe offered to a judge.—A case was tried before a young 
Cadi at ok ay: the merits of which were as follows:—A poor 
man claimed a house which a rich man usurped. The former 


held his deeds and documents to prove his right; but the latter 


had provided a number of witnesses to invalidate his title. In 
order to support their evidence effectually, he presented the Cadi 
with a bag containing 500 ducats. When the day arrived for 
hearing the cause, the poor man told his story, and produced his 
writings, but could not su his case by witnesses; the other 
rested the whole case on his witnesses, and on his adversary’s 
defect in law, who could produce none ; he urged the Cadi, there- 
fore, to give sentence in his favour. After the most pressing 
solicitations, the judge calmly drew out from under his sofa the 
bag of ducats which the rich man had given him as a bribe, 
saying to him very gravely, “ You have been much mistaken in 
the suit, for if the poor man could produce no witnesses in con- 
firmation of his right, I myself can produce at least five hundred.” 
He then threw away the bag with reproach and indignation, and 
decreed the house to the poor plaintiff. Such was the noble 
decision of a Turkish judge, whose disinterested conduet was the 
reverse of the unjust, time-serving Feliz. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1—8. Festus, appointed by Nero to succeed Felix, ab. a.v. 
80 or 61, died in Judea in less than two years after. high 

riest : 

your, wh., ag a new governor wishing to propitiate the people, 


Ishmael, son of Phabi, who succ. Ananias.’ desired | 


AD. 57, 
“The devil 
cozens us of all 
our time by 
cozening us out 
of the present 
time.”"-P. Henry 


Felix re- 
mands Paul, 
hoping for @ 
bribe 


a Ex. xxiii, & 


“Felix trembled 
before Paul; for 
all that. he could 
not eave hig 
covetousness, 
but even then he 
sought for a 
bribe.” — W. 
Perkins. 


e Rev, G. A. Ca? 
houn. 


“We take cun- 
ning for a 
crooked or sinis- 
ter wisdom, and 
certainly there is 
a great difference 
between @ cur. 
nirg and @ wise 
man, not only in 
point of honesty, 
but in point ol 
ability.”— Bacon. 


“Knowledge 
without justice 
oughtto be called 
eunning rather 
than wisdom.”— 
Piato. 


“ When a man’s 
life is in debate, 


AD. 59. 
—— 
Festus suce 
ceeds Feliz 
and visits 


£24 acTs. (Cap. xxv.4@ 
av.59, |he might be willing Bye eee : — a te a 
pa f ble reply, the; eady prepared theirambusnh. 
H ge Ant, xx. © Pia mY re een whe eusiel of Festus, and his visit to 
: 8. Jerusalem. II. The appeal of the Jews in Jerusalem to Festus 
b Ibid. xx.8.8 |¢ corning Paul: 1. The national importance attached by the 
«Dr. Thomas. |Sonhedrim to Paul; 2. The miserable servility of religious 
“ Good men have| bigotry. III. The reply of Festus—a refusal. Had he not refused, 


been engaged in 
the way to their 
own ruin, and 


know it not; but}j 


Providence 
met them in 
the way,’ and 
reserved them 
os strange di- 
versions, the 
meaningof which 
they understood 
not until the 
ovent discovered 
"—Flavel. 


@ Chalmers - 


Festus 
returns to 
Cesarea and 
examines 
Paul 


-@ Ps, xxxvil, 32, 
83; Is, viii 10. 


“ Horace ob- 
serves, that pure- 
ness and _ inte- 
grity of life was a 
better safeguard 
to «a traveller 
than all the arms 
offensive and de- 
fensive which he 
could puton; and 
that the lions of 
the Libyan de- 
port, the serpents 
of Mauritania, 
the wolves of 
Apulia, would 
Buffer @ naked 
virtue to pass by 
thenr unmo- 
lested. Tho 
neaning of all 
waich is this: 
good angels at- 
tead the inno- 
cent, the Divine 
image shines in 
them, ‘Ths Lord 

Is with them.’"— 

W. Reading. 

“ Poise the gause 
in Ri! ustice’ 
equal scales, 

Whose 


person of its unfortunate victim—a popularity which rifles home 
of its sweets, and, by elevating 
him in a region of desolation, ] 
fellowship are unfelt, and where he stands a conspicuous mark 
for the shafts of malice, and envy, and detraction—a popularity 
which, with its head among storms, and its feet on the treacherous 
quicksands, has nothing to lull the agonies of its tottering ex- 
istence but the hosannas of a drivelling generation.¢ 

4—6. answered .. Ceesarea,* the letter to Felix may have 
come into his possession; or he may have received a hint fr. 
Lysias. able, capable, influential, knowing most of this matter ; 
see Gk., those in authority. ten, Gk., eight or ten. Time enough 


for a visit, not for hearing of criminal charges. next day, the 


accusers of Paul having meanwhile gone down. 

Paul before Festus, an instructive example.—Showing how both 
the children of the world and of the light remain the same. L 
The children of the world:—1. Paul’s accusers; they have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing; they bring forward the 
old lies, which were brought forward before Pilate against Christ, 
and before Felix against Paul. 2. His judges; Festus soon, like 
Felix, surrendered righteousness from a desire to please men. 
II. The children of God. Paul is the same :—1. In undaunted 
courage; notwithstanding two years’ imprisonment. 2, In meek- 
ness and patience; he calmly submits to human law, and con- 
fidingly trusts in Divine protection.—G@erok. 

An indefatigable judge.—Lord Burleigh, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ministers, on account of his great abilities, indefatigable 
application, amazing capacity for business, and immovable in- 
tegrity, is deservedly placed at the head of our English statesmen. 
His capacity for business appears from the following passage in 
his ‘life:— Besides all business in council, or other weighty 
causes, and such as were answered by word of mouth, there was 
not a day in term wherein he received not threescore, fourscore, 
or a hundred petitions, which he commonly read that night, and 
gave every man an answer the next morning, as he went to the 
hall. Hence the excellence of his memory was greatly admired ; 
for when any of these petitioners told him their names, or what 
countrymen they were, he presently entered into the merit of his 
request, and having discussed it, gave him his answer.” This 


beam | was his practice towards persons ia all circumstances, He would 


answer the poorest, as well as others, from his own mouth. 
When at any time he was forced to keep his chamber, or his bed, 
he ordered that poor suitors should send in their petitions sealed ; 
and upon every petition he caused his answer to be written, and 
subscribed it with his own hand. “ He was prayed for by the 
wee honoured by the rich, feared by the bad, and loved by the 
good.’ 


7, 8. round, i.e., round about Paul. complaints, heresy, 
impiety, treason (v. 8). which .. prove, absence of proof a 
serious defect in that court, though a small matter to the Jews. 

Paul's appearance before Festus—I. The charges of Paul’s 
enemies: 1. Heresy; 2. Sacrilege; 8. Treason. - II. Paul’s 
denial of them. III. Festus’ request of Paul. IV. Paul’s re- 
fusal of it: 1, His demand for political justice; 2. His conscious- 
ness of moral rectitude; 3. His sublime heroism of soul.¢ 

Complaints answered. — When the first missionaries from 
America reached the Sandwich Islands, in the spring of 1820, an 
effort was made by some of the foreigners to have their landing 
and establishment at the islands forbidden by the government. 
With this view, their motives were misrepresented by them to the 
king and chiefs. It was asserted, that while the ostensible object 
of the mission was good, the secret and ultimate design was the 
subjugation of the islands, and the enslavement of the people, 
and, by way of corroboration, the treatment of the Méxicans and 
aborigines of South America and the West Indies by the Spaniards, 
and the possession of Hindostan by the British, were gravely 
related. It was in consequence of this misrepresentation that a 
delay of eight days occurred before the missionaries could secure 
permission’ to disembark. In answer to these allegations, the 
more intelligent of the chiefs remarked: “The missionaries 
speak well; they say they have come from America only to do us 
good ; if they intend to seize our islands, why are they so few in 
number? where are their guns? and why have they brought their 
wives?” To this it was replied: “It is true their number is 
small; a few only have come now, the more fully to deceive. But 
s00n many more will arrive, and your islands will be lost.” The 
chiefs again answered, “‘ They say that they will do us good ; they 
are few in number; we will try them for one year, and if we find 
they deceive us, it will then be time enough to send them away.” 
Permission to land was accordingly granted. Mr. Young, it is 
said, was the only foreigner who advocated their reception. 


9-12. willing... pleasure, the astute Rom. would find 
favour with the people he came to rule. wilt thou, etc., as a 
Rom., P. would have a voice in this. me? not bef. the Jews. 


said Paul, seeing that Festus would favour his enemies, and|* 


doubting how far that favour might go. I.. seat, Festus bein 

the representative of Cxsar. where. . judged, i.c., here, an 

before thse. Jews. . knowest,* and am therefore entitled to 
freedom, rather than to even a fair trial. refuse .. die, a Rom. 
is willing to die, a Christian is always ready. I.. Cesar,’ by 
wh. appeal the Jews were robbed of their prey. council,’ 
assessors, judges chosen by the proconsul to assist him in admin - 
istering justice. appealed, “the Rom. law did not require any 
written appeal to be lodged in the hands of the court; pronuncia- 
lion of the single word Appello was suff. to suspend all further 

You. Il. P 
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stands sure 
whose rightfu’ 
cause pre 
vails.” — Shak 


spears, 


unproved 
accusations 
@ Ac. xxiv. 5, 6 

6 Ma. v. 11, 12. 

e Dr. Thomas. 
“TInnocency end 
obedience to thé 
law hath always 
been the badge ~ 


of a Christian. 
*Look into our 


pesow saith 
ertullian ; ‘you 
find no Chr‘stian 


there; if you dc 
find one there, 
the fault that laid 
him there is but 
this—that he is 
a Christian,’ We 
sail with you, we 
traffic with you, 
we go to war 
with you. Our 
charity spendeth 
more upon tlie 
poor our 
streets than youl 
superstition 


does onthe gods _ 


in your temples.” 
—Farindon, 


“ Justice con 
sists in doing no 
injury to men; 
decency, in giv- 
ing them no of- 
elce,”"— 


Paul appeals 
to Ceesar 


a@ Ac. xxvi, 80— 
82; xxviii, 17— 
9. 


b “ This power of 
appeal having 
existed in very 
early times (¢9., 
the case of Hora- 
tius, Livy, i. 26), 
was ensured to 
Rom. citizens by 
the lex Vuleria 
(Livy, ii. 8, U. 0, 


245), suspended 
by the eceta- 


226 ACTS. (Cap. xxv. 13-16 

A 

AD. 59, proceedings.”4 Cesar... go, thus his visit to Rome was se 
virl, buteolemnly | Cured. 


The noble firmness of the Christian in the maintenance of hie 
rights.—It is different from—I. The effrontery of the hypocrite; 
for he only makes use of a defence founded on fact. II. The 

I was jecreed | defiance of the wicked; for he refuses no judicial examination. 

that it should be| III. The obstinacy of the litigious; for he submits to every just 

unlawful to make | decision.e—To Cesar shalt thou go.—I. Whence this decisive sen- 
any magistrate | tence proceeded—1. From Festus, as the speaker; 2. From Paul, 
nea Psi as the wisher for it; 8. From the Lord, as the designer and con- 
. appeal.”—Alford.| firmer of it. II. To whom it related—1. To Paul, as its subject; 
¢ Acertain num-|2. To the Romans, as those who should soon be 1ffected by it~. 
ber of the citizens | many were there converted by Paul; 3. To the world in general, 
of Prove. wong |ILL. The results which followed it: 1. The plans of the Jews for 
apes Lemtorrasiee Paul’s murder were frustrated; 2. Paul’s wish to ¢o to Rome was 
cases; and these | fulfilled./ : : 
Importance of courtesy.— William Wirt’s letter to his daughter 
contains the following passage: “‘I want to tell you a secret. 
The way to make yourself pleasing to others is to show them 

Galb, 19).-Alford.| attention. The whole world is like the miller at Mansfield, ‘who 

iets ceo te cared for nobody,—no, not he,—because nobody cared for him.’ 

703 t. And the whole world would serve you so if you gave them the 

a Cony. and How,|8ame cause, Let every one, therefore, see that you do care for 

iL. 359. them, by showing them what Sterne so happily called the small 

¢ Bobs. courtesies, in which there is no parade, whose voice is too still to 

(J. H.Tosen, \tease, and which manifest themselves by tender and affectionate 
looks and little acts of attention, giving others the preference in 
every little enjoyment, at the table, in the field, walking, sitting, 
and standing.” 


18—15. Agrippa, that is the second son of Herod A. L,« 
was 17 yrs. old, and at Ro., when his fa. died (a.p. 50). Soon aft. 
Claudius gave him the principality of Chalecis, ete. :° and aft. added 
the tetrarchy of Philip (a.p. 53), etc.,¢ with title of king. Nero 
2 55) aft. enlarged his kingdom.s He built a large palace at 

erus. He died (a.p. 100) in the third yr. of Trajan ; fifty-first 
*|of his reign, aged ab. 70. Bernice, noted for beauty and pro- 

fligacy, dau. of Agrippa L., sister of Drusilla.A Mar. first her 
uncle Herod, k. of Chalcis; then lived, not without suspicion, 
with her bro. Agrippa II.; then mar. to Polemon, k. of Cilicia: 
soon divorced, and after living again with her bro., bec. the mistresa 
first of Vespasian and then of Titus. came .. Festus, visit 
of ceremony to the new Rom. Proconsul. declared . . cause, 
Agrippa was governor of the temple,’ wh. P. was said to have pro- 
faned. judgment, sentence, condemnation. 

The judgment of worldly men concerning matters of faith.—f. 
Their highest stand-point is that of civility, as here with Festus. 
II, Their judgment concerning matters of faith is depreciatory ; 
they reckon them as belonging to the domain of superstition, and 
pride themselves on not understanding such questions. II. 
Their sympathy is in such matters, as with Agrippa, an affair of 
curiosity and fashion. 

Description of a courtier.—A courtier, to all men’s thinking, 
is a man, and to most men the finest : all things else are defined 
by the understanding, but this by the senses; but his surest 
marke is, that hee is to bee found onely about princes. Hee 
smells; and putteth away much of his judgement about tHe 


re-established 
aft. their deposi- 
tion (Livy, iii. 55, 


sessores” (Suet. 


as idle people 
employ their “3 
vention for this 


in his pronantiation than his words. Occasion is his Cupid, and 
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eee 
scituation of his clothes. Hee knowes no man that is not ge- 
nerally knowne. His wit, like the marigold, openeth with the 
sunne, and therefore he riseth not before ten of the clocke. Hee 
puts more confidence in his words than meaning, and more 
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“ The court's 2 
golden bat a 
fatal circle, wpou 
whose magic 
hee hath but one receipt for making loue. Hee followes nothing pete souaed 
but inconstancie, admires nothing but beauty, honours nothing fee sit terape 
but fortune. Loues nothing. The sustenance of his discourse |ing innocence, 
is newes, and his censure like a shot depends vpon the charging. | #24 beckon early 
Hee is not, if he be out of court, but fish-like, breaths destruc- ere - 
tion, if out of his owne element. Neither his motion, nor aspect 1 Sir 7. Overbury. 
are regular, but he moues by the vpper spheres, and is the ; 
refiextion of higher substances. If you finde him not heere, you 
shall in Paules with a pick-tooth in his hat, a cape cloke, and a 
long stocking.! 


16—19. manner, custom, law. deliver .. die, a result the|to whom 
Jews would have attained without even proof of crime (v: 7). pep: 
delay, the object of Festus being to show Agrippa that his co-| Paul 
religionists had been courteously treated, and their desire for a|g10o. 4.93, 
trial promptly met. things..supposed, as treason, wh. “How will this 
would have rendered him amenable to Rom. law. supersti- 
tion, see Gk., religion.. one Jesus,* spoken contemptuously. 
Paul .. alive, a most absurd invention, thought Festus. 
Christ alive,a subject of debate.—I. Why was Christ of all 
rsons the subject of so much observation and debate? 1. 
ause He claimed the very highest descent; 2. There were 
proofs embodied in His circumstances and character, which none|.*.p8 pte 
could or can deny, that were equal to His claims and secured|pdheres to the 
unparalleled notableness to His name; 8. Because of the strange | law and custom ; 
circumstances connected with His earthly history. Il. Why was a perce 
there such emphasis laid upon the fact of His being “alive?” If] pyieg a truth, 
alive—1. The truthfulness of His character is confirmed; 2.|justice, and 
The whole of His sayings were truths of vital importance; 3. cherie ho cn 
The work that He came to do was accomplished; 4. His cause odie (ees 
must and will prosper.> ther.” —Quesnel, 
An upright judge.—lt is said of Sir John Fitz-James, that the! », p, g. Jones. 
instant he was seated on the bench, he lost all recollection of his}... pobie cause 
best friends that would in the least degree have interfered with| doth ease much 
the administration of justice. A relation once solicited a favour|s grievous case.” 
of him. ‘Come to my house,” said he, “and I will deny you rile Phitts 
nothing; but in the king’s court I must do youjustice.” The 4 
Attorney-General was weak and criminal enough to request his 
interest on the part of the king in a cause to be tried before him. 
‘I will do the king right,” he replied. A verdict was given 
against the Crown; and the Attorney-General expostulated with] , 
Fitz-James, who dismissed the subject by adding, “1 could not 
do His Majesty right, if I had not done justice.” 


20—22. because, etc., this reason hardly agrees with v. 9, Agrippa 
I. . questions, as being neither within my province or compre- soe ee ah 
hension. Augustus, a title first conferred upon Octavius, now). ig 
borne by Nero. Czesar, dynastic title of Nero. Opportunity dnoiietnlatte 
only was wanting. Festus was waiting prob. for a ship bound | Ang worthy of 
for Italy. I..myself, unknowingly aiding in fulfilment of|awe or honour 
prophecy.¢ ’ pi: L ere 

Why Agrippa wished to hear and see Paul.—l. He himself wee, bag 

R2 : 


light of natural 
reason to guide 
them, condemn 
our hasty sate 
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born and bred up among the Jews. IL. He probably understood 
something of the Christian religion, and wished to know more, 
Ill. Having most likely heard much of Paul, like Herod, who 
wished to see Christ, he desired to see him from mere curiosity.? 
The reward of justice—It happened on a time, as Trajan was 
hastening to hattle at the head of his legions, that a poor widow 
flung herself in his path, and cried aloud for justice, and the 
emperor stayed to listen to her; and she demanded vengeance for 
the innocent blood of her son, killed by the son of the emperor. 
Trajan promised to do her justice when he returned from his 
expedition. ‘But, sire,” answered the widow, “ should you be 
killed in battle, who then will do me justice ?”—* My successor,” 
replied Trajan. And she said, “ What will it signify to you, 
great emperor, that any other than yourself should do me justice? 
Is it not better that you should do this good action yourself, than 
ae ee leave another to do it?” And Trajan alighted; and, having 
allow it to yield| examined into the affair, he gave up his own son to her in place 
of him she had lost, and bestowed on her, likewise, a rich dowry. 
Now it came to pass, that, as Gregory was one day meditating in 
his daily walk, this action of the Emperor Trajan came into his 
mind, and he wept bitterly to think that a man so just should be 
condemned as a heathen to eternal punishment; and, os 
into a church, he prayed most fervently that the soul of the goo 
emperor might be released from torment. And a voice said to 
him, “I have granted thy prayer, and I have spared the soul of 
Trajan for thy sake; but, because thou hast supplicated for one 
whom the justice of God had already condemned, thou shalt 
choose one of two things,—either thou shalt endure for two days 
the fires of purgatory, or thou shalt be sick and infirm for the 
remainder of thy life.” Gregory chose the latter; which 
sufficiently accounts for the grievous pains and infirmities to 
which this great man was subjected even to the day of his death.¢ 
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increase. The 
sighth month of 
the year, August, 
was so named in 
honour of Octa- 
vius Augustus. 

6 W. Burkitt. 
“There are two 
excellent sayings 
of age Ch bearing 
apon point 
of self-interested 
partizanship, — 
our affections 
area readymould 
to our opinions— 
our right judg- 


lived in so much 
obscurity (as to 
what the world 
terms obscure) 
that the Pagan 
historians, who 
were wont to 
record only per- 
sons of eminence 
and things of im- 
portance, have 
scarce | afforded 
Him a slender 
notice.” —Pascal. 


e Legenda Aurea, 


whothenext| 238, 24, pomp, personal appearance, royal insignia, retinue, 
pare. place. . hearing, hall in Pretorium. chicf captains .. men, 
corte principal military and civil officers, There were 5 cohorts at 


Cwsarea.* Paul.. forth, he was led forward by his guards in 

fetters. Festus said, formally opening the proceedings. mul- 

pan hg «me, by their representatives, who demanded his 
eath, 

The audience-chamber of the Governor at Cesarea.—I. A draw- 
ing-room of worldly glory, by the splendour of the assembled 
nobility. II. A lecture-room of holy doctrine, by the testimony 
of the Apostle. III. And lastly a judginent-hall of Divine 


a Jos. Wara, til 
4.2. 


b1 Oo. fv. 9; Ao. 
xxil. 22 


“As the natural- 

ists observe of 

the glory of the 

rainbow, that it 

is wrought in 

rag? are, and not 
the cloud. and) 6)ose3 the bottom of the heart.—Gerok. 

Vanity of regal pomp.—lt is at this moment, more than ever, 
we are justified in saying with the wise man, “ Vanity of vanities ; 
ao the pomp, an all is vanity.” Where is now the splendour of the consulate? 
riches, and glory| Where their brilliancy of lamps and torches; the feast of joyous 


this world are,}assemblies? Where are the crowns and magnificent ornaments? 
ab ge hd Where the flattering reports of the city—the acclamations of the 
the work of our|¢ircus—the adulations of thousands of spectators? All have 
opinion and the|passed away! The wind by one blast nas swept the leaves, and 
Aseapenct be now they show to us a dead tree, torn from its roots,—so violent 
no worth or|2a8 been the tempest. 1tlies a broken ruin, Where are the pre- 


price bat what| tended friends—-the swarm of parasites—the tables charged with 


that there is no 
such _—spileasing 
variety of colours 
there as we 8 


majesty by the impression of the Apostolic discourse, which dis- * 


. 


aoTs. 
luxury— the wine circulated during 


Dap. xxvi. 1-3.) 


t entire days; where the 
various refinements of feasting—the supple ines of - slaves ? 
What has become of them all? A dream of the night, which 
vanishes with the day! A flower of spring, which fades in the 
summer—a shade which passes!—a vapour which scatters!|—a 
bubble of water which bursts !—a spider’s web which is torn down! 
“ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” Inscribe these words on 
i walls,on your vestments, on your palaces, on your streets, your 

ouses, On your windows, on your doors; inscribe them on your 
consciences, in order that they may represent it incessantly to 
your thoughts. Repeat them in the morning; repeat them in 
the evening: and in the assemblies of fashion let each repeat to 
his neighbonr, “‘ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.”4 

25—27. I.. death, no crime for wh. the com. punishment 
isdeath. of.. write, “he had been not a little perplexed ab. 
the question of heresy; he might hope to derive assistance fr. 
Agrippa in penning s proper despatch to the Emperor.”« my 
lord, sovereign, a title declined by previous Cesars as due only 


to the gods,’ now adopted Nero, might.. write, with|>, 


Agrippa’s aid, unreasonable, absurd, and surely not quite 
legal. send, all the way to Rome. prisoner, his being a 
prisoner implying acrime. withal.. crimes, and they must 
be crimes to warrant his being sent to Rome. 

Festus’ statement to Agrippa concerning, and in the presence of, 
Paul.—In it he indicates—I. His personal conviction in the 
matter. His words are a strong testimony to Paul’s innocence. 
Il. His official embarrassment. He was bound to send Paul to 
Rome, to the emperor, to be tried, But crimes he could not find. 
His hope, therefore, was that something would come out before 
Agrippa that would solve the difficulty.¢ 

An inflexible judge.—Earl Ferrars was executed at Tyburn for 
the murder of Mr. Johnston, his steward. Very great interest 
was made with the king, George II., to turn aside the course of 
justice in favour of this noble delinquent; or, if his life might 
not be spared, that at least he might enjoy the privilege of his 
peerage, that of being beheaded in the Tower. But the king 
steadily rejected all applications on his behalf, declaring that 
justice could own no difference in rank between him and the 
victim of his passion ; that the blood of a peasant demanded the 
blood of a nobleman, if he had shed it, as much as that of a 
nobleman would, in like circumstances, demand that of a pea- 
sant: and that thie crime had degraded him to a level with the 
very meanest of criminals. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1—8. Then, Paul and his case being formally introduced. 
Agrippa, being guest and a king, presides by right of courtesy. 
thou .. thyself, the king little expected to hear such a speech. 
Paul .. hand, how did the clank of the chain sound in the ear 
of Festus? happy, fortunate. answer... myself, he needed 
no better advocate. before thee, who as a Jew can understand 
the matter better than a Rom., however just. all, I will omit no 
slause in the indictment. Jews, thy nation, and mine, espe- 
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our lusts and de. 
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them,” — Farin 
don, 


“Give me flat 


the down of hig 
desires.”"— Beau 
faont. 


d@ Chrysostom. 


and intro- 

ipa a the 
ing 

Festus 


a@ Levin, 707. 


6 Tertull, Apok 
3; Suet. Octay 
58; Tiber. 27. 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 87. 
“Let the great 
Cesars of the 
world then know, 
that the more 
subject they are 
to Christ, the 
more sure they 
are of the loyalty. 
of their subjects 
to them. Neither 

is there, 

the world, any 
so firm and 
strait bond to tie ~ 
the hearts of their 
people to them 
as true religion 
to God,” — Bp, 
Hall, 


¢ Dr. Thomas. 


“ God befriend 
us, a8 Our cause 


is just! "aia * 
speare, 


Panul’s speech 
before 
Agrippa 


introduction 
a Hacket. 
6 Rabbinica) 


writers speak of 
Agrippa as haw 


, 


* the law. 
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cially, for this reason beyond all others. expert, lit. a knower# 
atiently, since he will speak at length, and of matters that, 
eing personal to himself, might not interest a king. 

Paul defending himself before Festus and eee ope The 
occasion which called forth the Apostle’s address. The lead- 
ing particulars upon which he enlarged. I. The impressions 
which his representations produced.—Anon. 

Royal courtesy.—Henry IV. of France was standing one day 
with some of his courtiers at the entrance of a village, and a 
poor man, passing by, bowed down to the very ground; and the 
king, with great condescension, returned his salutation just in 
the same manner; at which one of his attendants ventured to 
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Ing excelled ins 
knowledge of 


“It is the mark 
of a clear con- 
science, not to 
shrink from @& 
judge, who has 
an accurate 
knowledge of 
the circumstan- 
ces; but even 
to rejoice, and to 
eall himself 


nae express his surprise, when the monarch finely replied to him, 

eed mr le Would you have your king exceeded in politeness by one of the 
lowest of his subjects?” 

states the 4—7. manner.. youth, moral charaeter of life. This of 
reason of his| greatest consequence. ‘ The child is father of the man.” ** The 
present childhood shows the man as morning shows the day.”*® knew | 
poesnon .. beginning, none of “all the Jews” could testify that the 
a Wordsworth |toy had been a thief or a liar, ete. straitest,° strictest. 
b Milton, promise, of a Messiah.¢ instantly, constantly, earnestly. 
« Ac. xxi. 8;|serving, worshipping, praying. accused, charged with a 
xxiii. 6. 


crime in relation to the Messiah; é.e., of regarding Jesus as the 
fulfilment of the hope. 

Paul before Agrippa.—I. His remarkable fortitude. I. His 
able defence. ILI. The narration of his miraculous conversion. 
IV. His call to the important work of the ministry. V. The 
purport of the message given to him (see v. 17, 18).¢ 

Misguided sincerity.—It is often said it is no matter what a 
man believes if he is only sincere. This is true of all minor 
truths, and false of all truths whose nature it is to fashion a 
man’s life. It will make no difference in a man’s harvest 
whether he think turnips haye more saccharine matter than 
potatoes, whether corn is better than wheat. But let the man 
sincerely believe that seed planted without ploughing is as good 
as with, that Janu>y is as favourable for seed-sowing as April, 
and that cockle-seed will produce as good a harvest as wheat, and 


a@ Is. vil. 14; ix. 
6; Je, xxiii, 5; 
xxxifi. 14—16; 
Ac. xiii, 32, 33; 
ka, xv. 8 


“They were un- 
willing so to do, 
as thoroughly 
well aware that 
Paul's conversion 
even in regard 
to his life before 
it, would furnish 
a most weighty 
argument of the 
truth of Chris- 
tianity.”—Bengel. 


i Wesionens. will it make no difference? A child might as well think he could 
/. HW. Beecher. reverse that ponderous marine engine which night and day, in 
’ calm and storm, ploughs its way across the deep, by sincerely 
taking hold of the paddle-wheel, as a man might think he coald 
reverse the action of the elements of God’s moral government 
through a misguided sincerity. They will roll over such a one 
and whelm him in endless ruin. : 
his past life | 8—10. incredible, as poetic fables were termed by the 
as a ¢ ancients. Such the resurrection seemed to Festus. you, 
came PR Agrippa, who believe the Jewish Scrinture (v. 27). I. . thought 


ie 8 

Lb Ac. vill, 1—8; 
Ga i138; Ao ix. 
18, 14, 

t Alford. 


etc.,* for I was once as incredulous us any. which thing, ete! 


Sanhedrim ; others 4 that it means simp 
persecution, 


ad Bongel, Kunoet,| The resurrection of the dead.—I. The blessed fact of the resur- 


De Wette, Meyer, \rection of the body. II. The subjects of the resurrection, o1% 


kM pige Broater | who will be raised from the dead. TIL. The possibility of the 


that which was |Tesurrection. What is the resurrection? A verdant and life-fu¥ 


ly that he encouraged the 


{iii. 72]. voice, vote, some¢ think this refs. to vote in the 


“_ — -- 
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spring-tide, when one unbounded and amaranthine sprixg shall 
encircle all the sons and daughters of our God.« Seah 


Misguided judgment.—It is a proverbial remark, and a just one, 


_ that “a liar will sometimes repeat the same falsehood ‘so often 


that he will come to believe 1t himself.” He did not originally 
say it because he believed it, but by saying it he brought himself 
to believe it. The like takes place with many other sins besides 
lying; anda man will often succeed in thus convincing, not only 
himself, but others, of his “sincerity.” If you begin by neglect- 
ing the warnings of conscience, and acting against your own 
moral judgment, that judgment will in time become depraved, 
and you will act on wrong principles.’¥ 


11—138. blaspheme,* deny Christ, revile the Gospel, etc. 
strange, foreign. Damascus,’ as an example. The last of the 


' strange cities visited with such purpose. mid-day [iii. 82]. 


The glory of the calling grace of Christ in Paul’s conversion.— 
“A pattern to them who should hereafter believe on Him to 
everlasting life.” I. Who was called?—Saul, the persecutor. IL. 
How was he called? 1. The light from heaven; 2. The voice. 
Til. How did he receive the call ?—it was obeyed by him.¢ 

Hardening the conscience.—Look but upon a youth when he 


- comes first to be an apprentice to some artificer or handicraft 


trade, his hand is tender, and no sooner is he set to work than it 


blisters, so he is much pained thereby; but when he hath con-| 


tinued some time at work, then his hand hardens, and he goes 
on without any grievance at all. It is just thus with a sinner; 
before he is accustomed to an evil way, conscience is tender and 
fall of remorse: but a continued custom, and making a trade of sin, 
makes the conscience to be hard and brawny, able to feel nothing. 
As it is in a smith’s forge, a dog that comes newly in cannot 
endure the fiery sparks to fly about his ears, but, being once 
used to it, he sleeps securely ; so let wicked men be long used to 
the devil’s work-house, to be slaves and vassals to sin, the sparks 
of hell-fire may fly about them, and the fire of hell flash upon 
their souls, yet never trouble them, never disturb them at all: 
and all this ariseth from a continued custom in the course of evil.¢ 


14, 15. and when, ete.« [iii. 82). pricks, goads. Prob. 
meaning “hard to resist conviction,” or “hard to resist the 
Master’s instrument;” borrowed fr. custom. - ; 

Self-injuries received through resistance to the truth—I. The 
goads against which the resistance is made by the man who 
opposes the truth as it is in Jesus. He is fighting against—l. 
His better judgment; 2. His conscience; 8. The interest of his 
home—his household's happiness; 4. The Word of God, II. 
The self-inflicted injuries received through such resistance. And 
here we notice that—1. These. injuries are self-inflicted; 2. They 
are increased by continued resistance; 8. The warfare carried on 
is unequal, there being no chance of success for the mak; 4. 
Desperate remedies are needful for the injuries received. 

Eastern goads.—Wetstein has produced examples of this pro- 
verb (derived from agriculture) from both Greek and Latin 
writers. The same, or one very similar, must have been current 
among the Hebrews, though this is the only instance of it found 
in the S§ riptures. The common plough in the East at present 
hes but ono handle. The same person, grmed with « goad six or 
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not, than to re 
pair that whick 
was, Why can- 
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e . T. Sharp 
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a Ac. xiii. 4; Ja. 
ii, 7. 


bAc. ix 3%, 
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main thing which 
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harm in the 
world; it 18 our 
false opimons of 
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e W. Hofacker, - 


“Weshould have 
all our commu- 
nications with 
men, as in the 
presence of God; 
and with God, as 


in the »presence 
of men.”—Coltes 
d Spencor. 


his . 
conversion 
a Ao. ix. 4; xxi 


“The world & 
not so much illw. 
minated by the 
rising of the sun 
as is the soul of 
man made 
shining and 
bright when it 
resolves “39 
grace Oo} y 
the Spirit; for 
the former 
illumination 
whether we will 
or no, is followed 
by the night; but 
the rays of this 
are strangers t¢ 
darkness.” + 
Chrysostom. 
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Ac, ix. 6. 


6 Is, xxxv, 5; 
xiii. 6, 7. 


¢ Jo. viii, 12; 2 
Oo. iv. 6. 


@ Lu. L 77—79; 
1 Th. v. 5; Ep. v. 


s Ep. 1. 16—18; 
1 Pei 4 


f Rev. W. Arnot. 


- “Christ brought. 
Paul first under 
discipline, ~ then 
instruc- 


* Paul was called 
from heaven to 
preach the Gos- 
pel ; but he was 
called to heaven, 
to qualify him 
for this higher 
separation, to be 
an apostle and 
church govern- 
or.” -— Dr. A 
lestry, 


t Anon, 


* Holiness is not 
tlind. Ulumina- 
ion is the first 
part of sanctifica- 
tion. Believers 
are children of 
the light.” No- 
thing requireth 
80 much wisdom 
as the matters of 
God and of our 
salvation.” — &, 
Baxter 

“Even {[n the 
fiercest uproar of 
our stormy pas- 
sions.conscience, 
though in her 
softest whispers, 
gives to the su- 
premacy of reo- 


-| giveness of sins and eternal life. 


; 4018 (Cap. xxvi. 16-18 


eight feet long, holds the plough, and drives his team at the same 
re, As rt, driver follows the "oxen, therefore, instead of being 
at their side as with us, and applies the goad from that position, 


a refractory animal of course would kick against the sharp iron © 


when pierced with it. In early times the Greeks and Romang 
used a plough of the like construction. 


16—18. rise .. feet, etc.2 [iii. 83]. things .. seen, the 
glory that then appeared. those .. thee, the grace mani- 
fested in conversion of sinners, and his own mercies (v. 17). 
open .. eyes,’ to see themselves as sinners, and Christ as a 
Saviour. darkness,¢ of error, idolatry, superstition. light,4 
truth, holiness, joy, hope. that..sins, when thus turned, or 
converted. inheritance,’ place among believers here, and the 
glorified hereafter. 

Repentant, forgiven and rewarded, —I, The change we undergo: 
1. The enlightenment of the mind—-- to know the truth;” 2. The 
turning of the heart—(1) From darkness and the power of Satan ; 
(2) To light and God; 3. The renewing of the life—to do the 
right. IL. The gift and reward we receive. It consists: 1. Of 
forgiveness; 2. Of inheritanceJ/—Paul’s message to the Gentiles, 
—The otfice of the Christian ministry. I. The instruction of 
men—* to open their eyes.” II. Their conversion—“ to turn 
them,” etc. III. The proclamation of forgiveness—“ that they 
may receive,” etc. IV. Salvation by faith—“‘an inheritance 
among them which are sanctified.” «—The design of the Gospel.— 
I. The blessings it imparts: 1. Saving knowledge; 2. Conversion 
to Christ; 3. The enjoying of these blessings. IL. The resource 
upon which the Church depends in this labour: 1. The influence 
of the Holy Spirit; 2. Prayer; 3. The raising up of men quali. 
fied by God ; 4. Consecration of worldly riches. IDI. The spirit 
in which this enterprise should be carried on: 1, A solemn con- 
viction of the greatness of the work; 2. An abiding certainty of 
its ultimate success."—Gospel grace.—I. The objects of Gospel 
benevolence: 1. Who they are;.2. In what state they are—in 
darkness. IL. The design of the Gospel mission: 1. To open our 
eyes; 2. To turn us from Satan to God; 3. To bestow on us fore 
Ii. The duty of Gospel sub- 
jects. Its blessings come by faith in Christ: 1. What this 
implies; 2. Its great propriety. Learn: (1) The importance of 
faith in God; (2) Your privileges as believers ; (3) Your duty as 
Christ’s followers.é ; 

Revelations of conviction.—Suppose a messenger from God 
should take us by the hand, Pan us up to the steps of a 
great building, and, as we entered the porch, it should begin to 
grow dark. Suppose that he should then open a door into a very 
large hall, which he called a “ picture gallery.” As we enter it, 
ee y dark as night; but, as the angel touches a spring, the 
lig! : ashes in, and fills the room. We now see that the walls 

ung with pictures—so many, and so large, that they cover al) 
the walls, On these are painted all the sins that we have ever 
committed. On one picture are painted all the bad words thai 
we have ever spoken; on an 
we have ever felt; on another all the covetings of our hearts, al] 


the wrong bargains we have ever made, all the unkindnegs to our 


parents and friends of which we have ever been guilty, all our 


prayerless mornings and’evenings, all our neglect of God’s Word, 


— 


other all the crimes and jealousies ~ 


SGP a ee 
, ue’ 


ule 


% 


feelings towards Him, all our abuse of the Sabbath and the 


_ emeans of grace, all our neglect of the Saviour, and our grieving 


away the Holy Spirit. What 


é i pictures would our sins—open sins, 
secret sins, heart-sins, and 


life-long sins—make! Who would 


dare look at them? What a terrible hall that would be! It 


would truly be a “ judgment-hall.” It would make us tremble.* 


19—21. whereupon, therefore, accordingly. disobedient, 
#8 toan idle dream. vision, including both the sight, and the 
sound. them .. Judea,” i.e., the Jews. Gentiles,: for God 
would have none perish. meet .. repentance,? works of a 
godly life proving that the repentance was sincere and real. for 
+ Causes, and no other; certainly not those they allege. 

Obedience to God's call.—1. The methods by which we are 
¢alled. Calling us to God are: 1. His Holy Word; 2. Our own 
rational nature; 3. The voice of conscience; 4. The events of 
‘Divine Providence; 6. The admonitions of living preachers: 6. 
The voices of strangers; 7. The influences of the Holy Spirit. 
IL. To what we are called : 1. To forsake the ways of sin; 2. To 
faith"in the Saviour; 3. To preparation for another world; 4. 
To the cause of God. IIL. The duty of obeying such a call: 1. 
The effect on a man’s character of resisting the infivences of 
God; 2. The feelings of him who has yielded to the Divine 
summons ‘—Paul’s eloqguence.—I. His eloquence made his dis- 
courses pertinent. IJ. His object made them practical. ILI. His 
object mide his eloquence persuasive: 1. It had an influence on 
himself; 2. It would have a direct influence on the minds of 
others. / 

Means of conviction.—The original picture of Bishop Asbury, 
taken in Baltimore, has a singular history. “ It once hung over 
the fireplace of a planter’s parlour in Maryland, and where a bed 
had been made for one of his men, beastly drunk. Here he was 
laid down, entirely insensible. Just as the day was breaking, and 
the rays of light were dimly falling upon the portrait, he began 
to awake from off his drunken stupor: his eyes first fell upon the 
uplifted hand of the venerable bishop, and he fearfully fancied 
the judgment had come, and that the Divine King, with upraised 
arm, was about to pronounce the last sentence of condemnation 
upon him. The sight produced a powerful ‘influence upon his 
mind, leading him to repentance, amendment, and conversion.” 


22, 23. help. . God, support, protection, deliverance. con- 
tinue . . day, cared for by Him whom I try to serve. small.. 
great, men of every rank, age, and degree of knowledge. none 
.. come, what I preach is of God, founded on Scripture; not my 
own invention. Christ, the Messiah of whom the Scriptures 
speak. suffer [ii. 215, 219], not conguer, and reign with mate- 
rial pomp and splendour, assome say. first,” who should conquer 
death. rise .. dead, ace. to Scripture. light,° of immortality. 

1 


Paul’s testimony.—I. The testimony which he bore—I. It related 
both to Christ Himself, and to His manifestation to the world ; 
3. In the whole of it he insisted on nothing but what Moses and 
the prophets had declared before him. Il. The circumstances 
under which he bore it—1. His sufferings; 2. How he was sus- 
tained in them, Learn—(1) The real ground of the hatred which 
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our ingratitude towards our heavenly Father, and our hard 
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titude the voice 
of an undying 
testimony.” — 
Chalmers. 

& Dr. Todd. 


his obedience — 
to the call 


a Ga. i 15, 16 


6 Ac.ix 20, 22,29; 
Lu. xxiv. 47. 


c Ro. i 16; Aa 
xiii. 46. 


d Ho. xiv. 2; Joe. 
ii. 13; Ma. iii, 8; 
xviii. & 


¢ Rev. A. Barnes. 
J Anon. 


“In the reign of 
Charles LI. a cer- 
tain worthy di- 
vine at Whitehall 
thus addressed 
himself to the 
auditory at the 
conclusion of his 
sermon; ‘In 


short, if youdon’t - 


live upto the pre- 
cepts of the Go- 
spel, but abandon 
yourselves to 
your irregular 
appetites, you 
must expect to 
receive your re- 
ward in a cerlain 
place which ‘tis 
not good man- 
ners to mention 
here’"— om 
Brown, 


the oppo- 

sition of the 

Jews 

a Lu. xxiv. 2 

26, 46, 47. 

6 Ac. iL 25, 27, 

21; Ps. xvi. 10; 

1 Co. xv. 20; Cok 
18, 


¢ Ma. iv. 16. 


“ The propheciea 
look forward to 
the times of the 
Gospel; and the 
things, then fal- 
filled, look back 
to the prophe- 


£34 ; 40TR (Cap. x21. 24 
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faithful ministers have to encounter; (2) The reason we have fot 
thankfulness, if a faithful ministry be contimued to us.¢ é : 

The agent in conviction.—No human teacher can do it; con: . 

science cannot do it; law in none of its forms, human or Divine, 

In Christ, who is] can do it; nay, the Gospel itself cannot do it. Although tha 
ee eet and) Word of God is the sword of the Spirit, yet, unless the Spirit of 
Leighton. —*°P"| God draws forth that sword, it lies powerless in its sheath. Only 
d Rev, 0. Simeon,| When the Spirit of God wields it, is it quick and powerful, and 
M.A, sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder 
“A man of in-| Of the soul and spirit, a discerner of the thoughts and purposes of 
tegrity will never| the heart. Therefore, as the work of convincing the world of sin | 
listen fo aay rea-/is one which nothing less than the Spirit of God ean effect, and 
son againg| - 


 gcience."—=Home.| Which yet must be effected thoroughly, if sin is to be driven out 


cies; and each 
tonfirms the 
other, meeting all 


from the world, our Saviour was mercifully pleased to send the 
agi Comforter to produce this conviction in mankinds 
Festus 24. Festus, to whom, as to the Athenians,¢ a resurrection 


charges him |seemed impossible. loud, in astonishment at such infatuation. 
with mad- much learning, wh. thou art said to have 3° or many writings 
1m have confused thy mind.« He judged by the contradictory cha- 
«Ao. xvil, 32 | racter of the writings he was familiar with; did not know the 
pNeunder, Alford, unity of revealed truth. mad,¢ spoken earnestly. Religious 
Pesos. earnestness, common among the Jews, migh? well seem 

Comyinoel, Mever, |to a sceptical, apathetic Roms 


d Jo, x.20; Mk. “ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Hii. 21; 100.123; Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
li, 24; 2 Oo. iv. 3, 4. There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
@ Olshausen, And drinking largely sobers us again.”’9 

f Humphrey. Missionary enthusiasm not irrational 


g Pope. believe: 1. It is the habit of. people now to think ¢ 
“A little philo-}much matter whether a man’s creed ig iat it does not 
sophy inclineth . ° 

eaten. eat tainable. These are two of many re 
depth in philo-| Christianity. 3. These assaults procee 


sophy bringeth | hypotheses: (1) That a miracle is impossible, or, in other words 


aboattoreligion™ that there is no God, or, at least, no free-acting God; (2) It 
—Bacon, miracles were ever wrought, no testimony could be strong enough 
“If you believe|*0 command our belief in them; (3) No testimony, 1800 years 
me to be inerror, | old, however strong or clear, can overbear the improbability of 
Sia = — any interruption to the common order of nature. II. The sober- 
with such| 28s of our attempt to bring the world to Christ. Sober, because 
guides."-Jerome,| —1. Every representation in the N. T. of the facts we teach indi- 
“True eloquence | Cates that all men are concerned in them; 2. Human nature, 
we Yebement sim- everywhere, is susceptible to their influence; 8. Divine Provi- 
plicity."-R.Ceetl.| dence watches over and prospers our work, and with us is the 
RR. W. Dale, M.A.) Spirit of God.k— The resurrection of the dead.—I. The exclamation 
t Anon, of Festus. Il. The answer of Panl—1. He insists on the truth of 
“In thy dis|*he doctrine of the resurrection ; 2, He implies its momentous. 
Sourse take heed |N°Ss. Application: This doctrine should—1. Stimulate to Christ- 
bogged speak-| ian exertion; 2, Comfort the Christian in the prospect of death: 

whomthou | 3 Cause the si : : 
apeakest, how sinner to tremble, and repent.i ' 
thon speakest,| The foolishness of preaching.—As g 


aS when thou viear of Everton, began to preach in a different strain from the 
how Taphehant neighbouring clergy, it was observed they found themselves hurt 
speak wisely. A|&t the emptiness of their own churches and the faln i 

, 1 ess of his. 
fool's heart is in} The squire of the parish, too, was much offended; he did not like 


. 


oon as the late Mr. Berridge, 


~ 


Dap. xxvi. 25, 26.) 


3S eS ee 
_ FO Bee SO many strangers, and be so incommoded, and endeavoured 


4cTs. 


to turn Mr. Berridge out of his living by a complaint to his 
bishop. Mr. Berridge being sent for by his lordship, he was 
accosted in the following manner :—‘ Well, Berridge, they tell me 
you go about preaching out of your own parish; did I institute 
you to any other than Everton?” “No, my lord.” “ Well, but 
you go and preach where you have no right so to do.” “It is 
true, my lord; 1 remember seeing five or six clergymen out of 
their own parishes playing at bowls.” “ Pho,” said his lordship, 
“if you don’t desist, you will very likely be sent to Huntingdon 
jail.” “As to that, my lord, I have no greater liking to a jail 
than other people; but I had rather go there with a good con- 
science, than be at liberty with a bad one.” Here his lordship, 
looking hard at Berridge, gravely assured him, “ he was beside 
himself, and that in a few months’ time he would be either better 
or worse.” “Then,” said he, “my lord, you may make yourself 
easy in this business ;“for if I am better, you must suppose I shall 
desist of my own accord ; and if worse, you need not send me to 
Huntingdon jail, as I shall be provided with an accommodation in 


25,26. said, how calmly and courteously. most noble, 
courtesy title.¢ truth, notof fancy. soberness, soundness of 
mind. king. .things, he must have heard of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, and knew the latter had been falsified but 
not explained. freely, boldly, not fearing contradiction even fr. 
one whose station would make him conversant with thefacts. hid- 


den .. him, a ruler, having infiuence to suppress heresy. cor-|’ 


ner, it was public, notorious, though the Jews would hush it up. 
The Christian enthusiast—L The world’s opinion—1. Endorsed 
by the world’s great and official personages; 2. Founded upon 


_ motives that are incomprehensible, and doctrines and facts that 


the world neither understands nor cares to investigate; 3. A fal- 
lible opinion, pronounced oracularly, upon the manifestation of 
God’s Spirit. IL. The Christian fact. What is termed a sign of 
madness, are words of truth. 1. Some of the strangest utterances 
in the world have been words of truth and soberness (ill. scientific 
statements, Stephenson and the first railway); 2. It would have 
been a clearer sign of insanity for Paul to have known and felt as 
he did, and have acted differently; 8. Better to be mad, like 
Paul, through much learning, than mad, like the world, in wilful 
ignorance of the way of salvation—moral insanity and suicide; 
4. Our words are words of truth and soberness, as proved by their 
making men truthful and sober in the highest sense.—The pub- 
licity of the foundation facts of Christianity.— Not done in a cor- 
ner,” I. The birth of Christ at Bethlehem attested by many wit- 
nesses. II. The wonderful boyhood of Christ associated with 
Temple disputations. III. The miracles of Christ witnessed by 
multitudes. IV. The teachings of Christ pronounced in large 
audiences, the Temple, ete. V. The trial of Jesus conducted in 
two courts. VI. His crucifixion in the presence of both friends 
and foes. VII. His burial in a sealed and guarded grave. VIII. 
His resurrection one of the best attested facts of history,—plenty 


_of times, and witnesses. And as the result of this public laying 


of the foundation—1. The gift of the Spirit did not take place in 
& corner; 2. The triumphs of the Gospel have been open and 
pablic. These things are not done in a corner. 


\ 
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his tongue; but 
@ wise man's 
tongue is in hia 
heart™— Ff 
Quarles. 

“Does ® mau 
speak foolishly ? 
—suffer him 
gladly, for you 
are wise. Does 
he speak erro- 
neously ? — stop 
such ®& man’s 
mouth with 
sound words 
thet cannot be 
gainsaid. Does 
he speak truly? 
—rejoice in the 
truth.” — Oliver 
Cromwell, 


he replies to 
the charge of 
madness 


a Ac. xxiii. 26; t 
Pe. ii. 17. 


“Tf great and 
good men who 
meet with rude 
and insolent 
treatment in de- 
fence of tha 
Gospel, would 
learn to behave 
with such mode- 
ration, it would 
be @ great acces- 
sion of strength 
to the Christian 
canuse,”—Dod- 


“"Twas the say- 
ing of an ancient 
sage that hu- 
mour was the 
only test of gra- 
vity; and gravity 
of humour. For 
a subject which 
would not bear 
raillery was sus- 

icious; and a 
jest which would 
not beara serious 
examination waa 
certainly false 
wit.”-Shaflesbury, 


“Every man who 
is about to do s 
wicked action 
should, above 
all things, stand 
in awe of him- 
self, and dread 
the witness with 
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tm him, who sits 
as @ spy Over all 
his actions, and 
will be sure, one 
day er other, to 
accuse him to 
himsalf, and put 
him on such a 
rack, as shall 
make himaccuse 
himself to others 
$00."—Pyiha- 
poras. 


‘Let a prince be 
guarded with 
so’ diers, attend- 
9d by councillors, 
and shut up in 
forts; yet if his 
thoughts disturb 
him, he is miser- 

"ae Plutarch, 


6 R. W. Hamilton. 


words is a nig- 
gard in deed.”— 
Raleigh, 


Agrippa is 
almos 
persuaded 


a Alford, 
6 Hacket, Benge. 


“Somewhat thou 
bringest me in 
mind to become 
a Christian.” — 
Tyndale,Cranmer, 
“In a trice thou 
art persuading 
me to become a 
Ohristian.” — 
Wordsworth, 
“Thou wilt soon 
persuade me, 
ote.”"— Cony. and 
How. 


s “A master- 
stroke of true elo- 
uence that the 
nest orators of 
Greeceand Rome 
fave never 
equalled! The 
effect was elec- 
trical, and Agrip- 
felt that if 
aul proceeded 
he must not al- 
most, but alto- 
gether, avow 
himself a Christ. 
jan.” Lewin, 711. 
dG. Whitfela. 
o W. Johnson, 


The effect of preaching.—Christianity sobered passion by reason, 
and controlled imagination by truth; it excited sensibility by 
interest, and awed eonscience by retribution; compelled gratitude 
by the bestowment of good, and gained affection by the portraiture 
of excellence. What a revolution did it accomplish in the laws, 
usages, opinions, and feelings of the world! . 
gods,” realising the irony of the prophets in the withdrawment of 
the sacrifices on which they were supposed to teed; it cast down 
the temples; it struck dumb the oracles; the images of power fell 
from their pedestals; the fires of devotion went out on their 
shrines. It softened the ferocity, and relaxed the pride of man- 
ners; it gave justice its exercise, and benevolence its being. It 
stooped to every ill and woe. Nor was it only a proposal, but 
a power, to bless; not something to be thwarted by human per- 
versity, but to melt it away. It was practical victory, a sure 
triumph. It advanced without noise and pemp, but irresistibly. 
Its power was displayed in the might of effect, and not in the 
struggle of operation ; in the perfect work, without the mterven- 
tion of process or delay—like the elemental ray, immediate, 
piercing, renovating—or the hidden Jaws ot nature which speed 
and harmonise in all its most exact and beneficent results, 


t| Christianity reaches the human will, and renews the human 


heart. And a thousand blessings which may at first appear 
derived from an independent source, are really poured forth from 
this: as the soft moonlight is but the reflection of the sun no 
longer visible, but still not uninfiuential.® 


27—29. king.. prophets? On whom I found my belief. 
and teachings. believest, and therefore know that what I say 
is agreeable to their words. almost.. Christian, Gé., lightly « 
(i.¢., with little trouble), you persuade me to bec. a Christian; ¢.e., 
“You appeal to me as if you thought me an easy convert to your 
faith.” Or it may be read thus: “ In a little (i.e., time) thou wilt 
persuade me to bec. a Christian.” The king, moved, conceals his 
emotion under the form of a jest. Paul.. God, for He only 
can make thee a Christian, much as I desire it. thou.. all, 
Christianity is needful for all. almost, courteously passing by 
any covert sarcasm in the king’s ‘a most.” I would thou wert 
a Christian altogether, whether induced to bee. such by few words 
in a little time, or by much of both. except. . bonds,° extend. 
ing his hand and showing his chain, 

The almost Christian. —I. What is meant by an almost Chris- 
tian—one who wavers between Christ and the world. II. Why so 
many are no more than such. Because of—1. False notions of 
religion; 2. Servile fear of man; 8. Prevailing covetousness ; 4, 
Love of pleasure; 5. Instability of character. III. The folly and 
danger of such & condition. It is—1. Ineffectual to salvation ; 
2. Prejudicial to others; 8. Ungrateful to Christ,¢—Christian 
character.—I, Man’s character is not naturally Christian. Evident 
from—1. Consciousness; 2. Observation; 3. Scripture. II. To 
become Christian, should be man’s supreme aim. Because—1. It 
18 God’s will; 2. He has every privilege of so doing; 8. It is 
essential to his future happiness; 4, Only thus can he realise the 
true end of his being. III. Man may almost become, yet still fall 
short of being, a Christian. IV. For the non-possession of the 
Christian charaeter man himself will be culpable.e—Christiant 
@ religion of light and love.—I shall consider Christianity as to— 


{Oap. rxvi. 27-28 © 


It “‘ famished the 


* 
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Its faculty of discovering truth; II. Its benevolence in enforcing 


- truth. lLearn—l. The necessity of decision in matters of eon- 


sequence; 2. The necessity of patience in your project; 8. The 
exercise of entire dependence upon God./—Christianity in contact 
with the unconverted heart of one professing to believe in a revela- 
tion.—I. In what circumstances do such cases occur? In the case 
of those—l. Who have had a religious education; 2. Who have 


~ been convinced, by argument, of the truths of religion; 3. Who 


see their need of a Saviour; 4. Who are visited with afflictions. 
If. Why such » ener do not become altogether Christians. 
Because of—1. The love of sin; 2. Love of the world; 3. The 
fear of shame; 4. A desire to be free from religion’s restraints, 
ILL. The proper grounds of appeal to be made toasuch persons— 
1. We must consider the state of their mind; 2. The ground of 
consistency; 3. The increase of their own guilt and danger.e— 
Almost and altogether.—What it is to be a Christian. I. Almost. 
Mere—1. Knowledge of the way of salvation through Christ; 2. 
Conviction of the desirableness of embracing Him; 3. Excitement 
concerning our relation to Him; 4. Reformation of our outward 
lives. II. Altogether. To—1. Believe in Christ's doctrines; 2. 
Rely on His atonement; 8. Love His person; 4. Practise His 
religion.» 

Almost a Christian.—What matters it to the skilful seaman 
that, with helm in hand, and eye continually upon sea and sky, 
he has carried his well-trimmed bark over many a league of ocean, 
and filled her with the treasures of other lands, and steered her 
through many a rocky channel, and carried her through many 
a furious gale, if, just as the haven is in sight, the tempest takes 
her and whelms her in the deep? And what matters it if we be 
almost, if we be not altogether Christians? All knowledge might 
be ours, so that all mysteries should be clear tous; all faith might 
be ours, so that we could remove mountains; our goods we might 
give to feed the poor, and our bodies to be burned for Jesus’ sake ; 


_ ~yet if we want the love that binds everlastingly to Christ, and is 


2 
y 


7" 


full of all good fruits, we are nothing. Our last climbing footstep 
we might plant upon the very threshold of heaven, and knocking 
at its closed gates, we might be able to say, “‘ Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast out 
devils, and in vig Brae done many wonderful works?” and yet 
from within the holy habitation the voice might come, “I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” ‘ 

80—82. spoken, they waited to hear no more. rose up, 
they had been sitting. talked, Festus would have Agrippa’s 
opinion. saying, both of them. One feeling the force of the 
truth, the other referring what he had heard to insanity. bonds, 
much less of death. this . . liberty, “‘for aught I see, as regards 
our belief and practices.”2 if. . Caesar, wh. appeal had taken the 
case, for both acquittal and condemnation, out of the hands of 
Festus. 


The breaking-up of the high nobility after the sermon of Paul.— 
L. According to ap ance, & gracious dismissal for the honest 
servant of the tak) IL. In reality, an orderly flight before the 
word of Divine truth ~ : ‘ 

Advantage of an advocate.—Juvenalis, a widow, complained to 
Theodoric, king of the Romans, that a suit of hers had been in 
scart three years, which might have been decided in a few days 


o 
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“Of all errors it 
doctrine, we mus! 
beware of those 
which comenear- 
est, and border, 
as it were, apn 
the truth, and so 
draw it in to he}: 
to defeut itwell.” 
—Ambross, 


g Rev, A. Barnes. 
AW. W. Wythe. 


“Christ will 
make timorous 
hares to own His 
cause, 
those that think 
themselves cou- 
rageous lions 
turn their backs 
upou Him. Paul 
had the most 
transcendent af- 
fection for the 
Church, though 
at one time their 
bitter persecutor. 
And Peter, after 
the coming of 
the Spirit, was as 
courageous as 
before he was 
cowardly in his 
Master’s cause.” 
—Charnock, 


4 Dr. Hanna. 


“By examining 
the tongue of a 
patient, = phy- 
sicians find ou‘ 
the diseases of 
the body, end 
philosophers the 
diseases of the 
mind.” —Justin. 


Agrippa and 
Festus have 
a private 
consultation 
a Alford. 

6 Gerok. 

“One effect of 
Agrippa’s de 
cision may have 
been that Festus 
modified his re- 
port, commended 
P.to the clemency 
of the Court o! 


of. Ac. xxviii. 16. 
“Who would 
seek tO Gpcapt 


when - 
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those bonds, 


which loosen |in two days it was decided to her satisfaction. 


rather than bind ? 
Thy bands, O 
Lord, are the 
bands of love. 
More notly are 
we restrained by 
Thine. than set at 
liberty and eman- 
cipated by any 
other!"-Ambrose. 
0 Perey. 


&D. 60. 


Paul’s last 
voyage and 
shipwreck 


¢ Cohors Augus- 
tanorum, Tacitus, 
Ann. xiv.15; Sue- 
tonius, Nero, 25; 
Dion Cass. 1xiii. 8, 
d Pliny. 

. Ac, xix. 29; xx. 


{ Lewin, 714; Phil. 
24; Col. iv. 10. 


9 Ac. xxiv. 1; xxv. 
33. 


sible, consult J. 
Smith, Esq.'s. Voy- 
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“Paul, amo 
prisoners indee 
and through va- 
rivus forms of 
death, yet, dis- 
tinguished by 
many testi- 
fs led to 


‘|the courtesy of the procurator,f to accom. P. to Rome. 
‘|. . Paul, perh. he had been a previous observer of P.’s conduct, 
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(Cap. xxvii. 1—4@ 


| 'The king, being informed who were her judges, gave orders that 
they should give all expedition to the poor woman’s cause; and 
Theodoric then 
summoned the judges before him, and inquired how it was that 
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they had done in two days what they had delayed for three years. _ 


‘The recommendation of your majesty,” was the reply. “ How,” 
said the king: ‘“‘ when I put you in office, did I not consign ail 
pleas and proceedings to you? You deserve death for having 
delayed that justice for three years which two days could age 
complish.” And, at that instant, he commanded their heads to 
be struck off.¢ ' 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1—4. determined, the time having arrived. other, sending 
of prisoners to be tried at Ro. a com. practice Julius, perh, 
Julius Priscus, aft. prefect of Pretorian guards.o Augustus? 
band, prob. part of body-guard of Emperor Adramyttium, 
seaport of Mysia, one of the most considerable towns of that part.4 
Aristarchus,¢ a friend of Paul, who, with Lu., was allowed, by 
Julius 
and may have heard him liberty, but under guard. friends, 
Christians in Sidon. sailed .. Cyprus, i.e., N. of Cyprus, so 
as to have the shelter of that island.” 

God’s reason for causing these external circumstances of Paul’s 
voyage to be related.—I. To teach us that even the strangest and 
roughest paths of believers are under God’s direction. Il. To 
warn us that when things first appear somewhat confused, we are 


not to despond, but to believe in spite of all difficulties. III. To ~ 


display to us the godly character of a servant of Christ among 


the roughest people, and in the most perplexing circumstances.i— 


How God comforts the lowly.—He furnishes to His servant precious 
help—I. In a believing companion; IL. By inclining a man of 
the world to friendly behaviour.* 

The Augustan band.—St. Luke informs us (Acts xxvii. 1) that 
when St. Paul was sent from Caesarea to Rome, he was, with 
other prisoners, committed to the care of Julius, an officer of the 
Augustan cohort; that is, a Roman cohort which had the honour 
of bearing the name of the Emperor. On this statement Bishop 
Marsh (Lectures, part v. 82 ff.) makes the following comment: 
‘Now it appears from the account which Josephus has given in 
his second book of the Jewish War (Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 7), that when 
Felix was procurator of Judwa, the Roman garrison at Cesarea 
was chiefly composed of soldiers who were natives of S- But 
it also appears, as well from the same book (cap. xii. 5) aa 
from the twentieth book of his ‘ Antiquities’ (cap. vi.), that a 
small body of Roman soldiers was stationed there at 
time, and that this body of Roman soldiers was dignified with the 
title of SERASTH or Augustan, the same Greek word being em. 
ployed by Josephus as by the author of the Acta af the Apostles. 
This select body of Roman soldiers had been employed by 
Cumanus, who immediately preceded Felix in thr ‘procuratorshi 
lof Jadwa, for the purpuse of quelling an insurrection (Ant. Jud. 


= ee oe a ne 


Oap. xxvii. & -8.) 


mx. 6). And when Festus, who succeeded Felix, had occasion to 
gend prisoners from Cxsarea to Rome, he would, of course, intrust 
them to the care of an officer belonging to the select corps. Even 
here we have a coincidence which is worthy of notice; a co- 
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“A mere soldier, 
@® mere tool, a 


Kind of human - 


incidence which we should never have discovered without consult- |SWordine fiend’s 


ing the writings of Josephus. But that which is most worthy of 
notice is the circumstance that this select body of soldiers bore 
the title of Augnstan. 


handy; the other 
is master-mover 
of this warlike 


This title was, of course, known to St. | Ppuppet.”—Byron. 


Luke, who accompanied St. Paul from Cwsarea to Rome. But|“The arms are 


aay eonsisted chiefly of Syrian soldiers, contained also a small 


of Roman soldiers, and that they were diynified by the |shaispere. 


_ hat, in the time of the Emperor Nero, the garrison of Cesarea, |fair, when the 


tent of bearing 
‘them is just.”— 


epithet Augustan, are circumstances so minute that no impostor |; pie Lore. 


nf a later age would have known them; and they prove incontest- 
ably that the Acts of the Apostles could have been written only 
by a person in the situation of St. Luke.’’¢ 

5—8. Myra, 8. of Lycia, 2 or 8 m. fr. coast; its port was 
Andriaca, now identified as the bay of Andraki« Rock tomb 
and magnificent ruins hereabouts. Alexandria, laden with 
wheat (v. 38). Italy, Egypt being one of the granaries of Rome. 
many days, dist. being 130 geog. ms. fr. Myra to Cnidus. One 
day with a fair wind would bave sufficed. wind. us, N.W 


to hevair 


Havens 


a Capt. Beaufort. 
“Where the 
boats trading 


-|with the district 


wind prevails there in summer.’ Cnidus, town or promontory ofjstill. anchor, or 


coast of Caria. under, to leeward of. Salmone, cape at E. 
end of Crete, still go called.c fair havens, a harbour in Crete; 
E. of Cape Matala. Lasea, five m. E. of Fair Havens, the site of 
the old town is still so called by the natives. 

The voyage of life (read vv. 6—44).—In the voyage of life-—I. 
We have a great variety in our contemporaries. This suggests—1. 
A characteristic of the human nature as distinguished from all 
other terrestrial life; 2. That mankind are not now in their 
original condition; 3. The probability of a future classification. 
II. The severest trials are common to all. These develop—l. 
Different dispositions; 2. The indifference of nature to social 
distinctions. IL. Special communications from God are merci- 
fully vouchsafed. IV. One morally great man, however poor, is of 


immense service to his contemporaries: 1. The characteristics of | ages. 


a truly great man: (1) Sensibility, (2) Intense sympathy. (3) 
Godliness, (4) Magnanimous calmness, (5) Self-obliviousness, 
Religiousness; % The services he renders: (1) Indirect, (2 
i P 


The ship of Alexandria and its eargo.—Read in succession the 
tth, 10th, and the 38th verses of Acts xxvii. The continuous 
story told by these verses is not seen till they are thus combined. 
We find that the vessel was a ship of Alexandria, sailing into 
Ttaly. We read of the lading ; it was therefore a merchant-vessel. 
The cargo, whatever it was (we do not discover this till afterwards), 
was so valuable that it was only cast overboard in the last ex- 
tremity. By-and-by we discover that that cargo was wheat. One 
by one these circumstances drop out “ at intervals in the course 
of the narrative, unarranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly in- 
cidental; so that the chapter might be read twenty times, and 
their agreement with one another, and with contemporary history, 
be still overlooked.” Now how does this consistent narrative 
coincide with known facts of history ? Thus:—Egypt was the 
great corn-producing country of antiquity. It sometimes grow 


find shelter in a 
deep river open- 
ing into it.” 

b Acc. to Pliny, 
it beg.in August, 
and blows for 40 
days. 


c See Smith's Vi 
age, ete. cap. 
3—75. 


“The greatest 
griefs of our life 
arise from this; 
that the tempest 
came wnexpec- 


8 Pe al 


d@ Dr. Thomas. 


“We sail the sea 
of life: s calm 
one finds, and 
one # tempest; 
and, the voyage 
o'er, death is the 
quiet haven of 
us all.”—Words 
worth, 


“When any of 
the four pillars 
of 


are 
shaken, of 
weakened, which 
are Religion, 
Justice, Counsel, 
and ‘Treasure, 
men had need ta 
pray for fais 
woather.”-Bacca 
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e “Nam ei forte 
accidit, ut in pub- 
lica fama Alex- 
andrina navis 
nunciaretur pul- 
verem luctatori- 
bus aulicis ad vex- 
isse.”—WNero, 45. 


S Bible Lore. 


Paul warns 
his com- 
panions of 
danger 


29 
xxiii. 27; 
Bib, Ant. je 
“No prudent 
man thought of 
putting to sea aft. 
this season of the 
year.”—Phi/o. 

c* Pilot."- Words- 
worth, 


@ Wordsworth. 

6 This is the view 
of best modern 
critics, as Alford, 
Smith, Cony. and 
How. 


7 J. H. Tasson, 


“T¢ is not for us, 
who are passen- 
gers, to meddle 
with the card and 
with the com- 

8. Let that 

“skilful pilot 
gione with His 
Own work. It is 
an Almighty 


Hand that holds | 
the stern of this! 


$oesed vessel, and 

steers it in the 

course which He 

knows best.” — 
. Hall, 


“Seas are the 
flelds of combat 
for the winds; 
but when they 
sweep along 
some flowe 

coast, their 
wings move 
mildly, and their 
rage is lowt."—— 


; master, 


Jahn, | gail their 


a 4 ft 


ACTS. (Cap. xxvit. O—12, 
corn enough in one year to last for two, and supply other 
countries. The famine-stricken Israelites went down to the 
valley of the Nile to buy corn in the days of Joseph. In the days 
of Paul it was the granary of Rome. It was from the Egyptian 
port of Alexandria that this vessel sailed. Suctoniuse tells ur 
that in times of scarcity the vessels coming from that port to 
Italy were watched with intense anxiety as they approached the 
coast. What was by no means usual in the vessels of that day, 
these merchant ships of Alexandria were in size almost equal to 
some of our old men-of-war, and might therefore well accommo x 
date the centurion and his numerous party, in addition to its own 
crew, and lading.s 


9—12. much .. spent, since leaving Cesarea. dangerous, 
t.e., to undertake so long a voyage.* fast,’ wh. fell on 10th of 
Tisri, ab. time of autumnal equinox. admonished, advised, 
exhorted. perceive, am of opinion. hurt, Gk. insolence. 
violence of winds and waves. damage, as effect of the violence. 
steersman, captain. _owner, custom for shipowners to 

own ships. more. . Paul, as mariners, they were 
naturally assumed to be better informed than a landsman on 
nautical affairs. commodious, not well placed.¢ more part, 
majority, as result of general consultations, south. . west, 
not lying towards those points, but “looking towards the points 
to wh. (and not from wh.) the S.W. and N.W. winds blow. 
¥ this view be correct, Phenice is the harbour now called 

utro. 

False and true counsel.—I. The trae counsel—that of Paul. Let 
us consider—1. The counsel itself; 2. The way in which it was 
treated ; 3. The effects of disregarding it. II. The false counsel 
—that of the master and owner of the ship, and “the more part” 
of the passengers. This advice in reality was caused by selfish- 
ness on the part of—1. The master and owner—they would wish 
the cargo to be at its destination soon; 2. The centurion and 


winter at Lasea. Of two evils 


Dangerous sailing.—The fast alluded to fell about the latter end 
: near the time of the autumnal uinox. Bat 
why, it may be asked, should sailing then be reckon dangerous ? 


to many readers. Navigation was then in 


; ntaries on the Wars in Gaul, the following 
remarkable illustration of the sacred page occurs, showing clearly 
that though modern all times of the 


Paul, records’ the 
end of September sailing was in hig time con- 


rae 


“se ee - 


‘ 


—— as ee eee ee 


ate die, ea Ee i 
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13,14. south wind, favourably for ship bound fr. Fair 
Havens to Phenix, ab. 40 m. loosing thence, fr. Fair 
Havens. close .. Crete, running under the shore. arose. 
it, #.¢., rashed down fr. it ; i.e. fr. the mountains and lofty shores 
xf Crete. tempestuous wind, hurricane, or typhoon. Eurocly- 
jon, Euro-aquilo, a violent E.N.E. wind. 

Paul on his oe 4 to Rome.—I. The ship in which he sailed, an 
emblem of the Church in her militant state on earth—tossed by 


tempests, but with a wise pilot at the helm. IL. The voyage,|0 


neglected in the summer, and undertaken in the winter season, an 
emblem of the folly of those who think not of their souls till the 
winter of old age is upon them. Now onlyis the accepted time, 
the day of salvation.> 
Eurcelydon.—In regard to Paul’s Euroclydon, it is no un- 
common taing to B eens similar storms at this day in the 
fame part of the Mediterranean. I have followed nearly the 
exact route of his disastrous voyage, and, as our noble stcamer 
sailed in be.ween Catso-and Candia, the Crete of the Acts, we 
were met by a tremendous wind, which tried the utmost power of 
her engines. Slowly and laboriously she ploughed her foaming 
furrow through the troubled sea, close under Crete, for twenty-four 
hours, and then ran into the harbour of Suda, which we found as 
quite as a millpond; and, unlike Paul’s Fair Havens, it would be 
quiet commodious for the entire British navy to winter in. Here 
we remained a “ night and aday;” but as the wind did not 
moderate, the captain became impatient, and sailed out in the 
very teeth of the gale. For a long time we made very little pro- 
gress, and, as we ran under a certain island that was called 
Clauda, I could well understand that such a vessel as that ‘ship 
of Alexandria” must have been exceedingly tossed with the 
tempest. However, by the aid of steam, we were carried in four, 
instead of fourteen days, to that “‘ certain island called Melita,” 
and into the glorious harbour of Valetta, instead of being wrecked 
at the entrance of St. Paul’s Bay. And though we were also 
laden with wheat, we were not obliged to cast it into the sea to 
“lighten the ship.” I shall never forget the impressions of that 
voyage over the seas of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and across 
the “ Adria,” where Paul was driven up and down for fourteen 
days.‘ ; 
15—17. caught, hurried away. we..drive, “we gave 
the ship to the gale, and scudded bef. it.”¢ Clauda, now 
Gozzo; hence they were driven to the 8.W. come.. boat, 
hoist it on board. They were anxious to save the boat, as 
affording the ‘ast means of escape (v. 30). undergirding, 
“cables passed round the hull or frame of the ship;’’> now 
termed “ frapping.” quicksands, see Gk., the Syrtis. Here is 
meant the Lesser Syrtis, on coast of Africa, 8.W. of Crete. 
strake sail, having lowered the gear; prob. the mainyard 
and sail. driven, borne onwards by the merciless winds and 
waves. 
The dangerous age of Paul to Rome.—A type of many a 
voyage of the a Gist. I. The conflict of the ship with 
the elements—wind and waves. II. The exertions of the sailors: 
1. They undergird the ship; 2. They cast the furniture into the 
sea, IL. The ap + hopelessness of safety. IV. 
derful resoue: 1. ’s exhortation ; 2. God’s aid.¢ 
VoL. 1 \ 9 


The won-| cian 


A.D. 60, 


off Crete, the 


*| Euroclydon 


@ See map, and 
consult it care- 
fully in studying 
the entire voy- 
age, Plate ix. 
Bib, Atlas, 8. P. 
. K., or map in 
Cony. and How, 

6 W. Burkitt. 


about, like the 
ark, witbout the 
use of rudder, 
mast or sail, and 
bound for no 
port. Let not 
disappointment 


and sleep before 
the wind; but 
expect rough 
seas, flows, and 
contrary blasts: 
and it 18 well if, 
by many cross 
tacks and veer- 
ings you arrive 
at the port; fcx 
we sleep in lions’ 
skins in our pro- 
gress unto virtua, 
and we -lide not, 
but climb, unw 
it.".—7'. Erowne. 
¢ Dr. Thomson. 


Clauda, 
drifting 
before the 
wind 


a Wordsworth. 
b See Smith, 196; 
Howson, 3738, 405. 


“The grand ob- 
ject of traveling 
is to see the 


Mediterranean 
On these shore? 
were the four 
great empires 0! 
the world—the 
Avsyrian, the 
Persian, the Ctre- 
and the Ro- 
men, All o@ 
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religion, almost 


al.|less complaint. 


all our laws, al- 
mostal ox> arts, 
mes all that 
sets us above 


savages, 

come to us from 
the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” 
—~Dr. Johnson. 


“We often see, 
agai some 
storm, a silence 
in the heavens, 
the rack stand 
still, the bold 
wind speechless, 
and the orb be- 
low is hush’d as 
death.” — Shak- 


speare. 
@ Macoulloch, 


all h is 
abandoned 


a Jon. 1. 4, 5. 

b Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, Words- 
worth. 

c Smith, 


d Wetstein, Kut- 
noel, Winer. 


“Tt was a storm 
that occasioned 
the discovery of 
the gold mines in 
India; hath not 
*. storm driven 
aome to the 
richer mines of 
God's love in 
Christ?” —Dr, 


Owen, 

e Gerok. 

“Tt was anciently 
said, ‘Whoknow- 
eth not how to 
pray, let tin 
\earn it at sea;’ 
but now how 
jong may & man 
bo at sea before 
he hears a pray- 
{ng seaman?"— 
Flavel. 


Paul is 
comforted by 
@ vision 

~ He. i. 14; Ac. 
xxni. 11; Da. vi 
16; Ro. 4 9; 
TL1L38 


Py Semen in Gk., or Lat., to gain 
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Changes of wind.—The caprices of the wind are the honrly 
and mone subject of remark, and, not seldom, of thought- 
Even for these, however, there are causes, 
though we know them not; and in every caprice or change there 
is a benefit for some one. Had man possessed the power which 


he, |fable has sometimes assigned him, could he have regulated them 


so well, capricious and causeless as they may seem? But there 
is a peculiarity in the distribution of these apparently capricious _ 
winds which marks a design in the midst of all this seeming 

order. In the great trade-wind the design is obvious: it circu- 
lates round the globe where the ocean is widest, and is thus txs 
great aid to the chief highway for the most distant communica- 
tions. It is always to be found where it is wanted; while the 
steadiness of its. deviations from the fundamental course 
renders it, in those parts, not less useful. » Within the range of 
those several winds, the navigator requires little which he cannot 
accomplish through their aid; while, where they become evanes- 
cent, the very shores which he desires to reach or to navigate 
begin to act on them and produce the variable and local winds tc 
aidhim. If this be chance or contingency, to the same causes de 
we owe the tides of the narrow seas,¢ \ 


18—20. lightened,« by throwing out all they could spare, 
except the cargo. tackling, furniture, as tables, etc.;* spars, 
esp. the mainyard,‘ or personal baggage.¢ sun .. stars, their 
only means of observation; no compass. many days, some 
were passed, and others of the eleven (v. 27) yet to come. hope 
.. away, they abandoned themselves to despair. é 

Paulin Adria, and Christ on Gennesareth.—The great servant 
of the greater Lord. I. The critical calm before the storm: 1. 
The sleeping Christ ; 2. The imprisoned Paul. II. The majestic 
sublimity in the storm: 1. Christ reproves His weak disciples ; 
2. Paul encourages the ngewe bas sailors. III. The wonderful 
rescue from it: 1. Christ rebukes the winds and the waves; 2. 
Paul brings his shipwrecked companions safe to land.¢ 

Associations with ships.—Ships—ships everywhere; crowding 
their lofty quivering masts, and slender spars, and tense cordage, 
in apparently inextricable complication. Ships, that had battled © 
with the waters of dark and far-distant seas in their wildest 
might, and now lay calmly, almost in the very streets, and gave 
up the treasures they had so bravely carried over the leaping 
wilderness of the ocean to their masters. Ships, whose swelter- 
ing planks had been scorched beneath the blazing sun of strange 
lands since they last departed; whose rigging had strained and 
cracked, and yet held on, true and fast, against the anger of the 
storms; whose trusty bows had boldly met the lashing maddened 
billows, flinging back their angry foam to the vast and boiling 
cauldrons of the deep, as their fettered timbers struck the hissing 
waters, bearing all the love, and hope, and worlds of hundreds 
within their span. Ships—still ships, and ships !f 


21—24. abstinence, many reasons why, even if they had 
food, they could scarcely eat in such a storm. There could be no 
cooking on board, etc. sirs, etc., he reminds them of thea 
former deafness to his advice, in hope of their hearing now. 
a loss is to avoid it. but, 
serve,* as they all knew. thou.. Ceesar, .and, therefore rig 


—— 


—— 


4cTs. 


Oap. xxvii. 25—27,) 


weather the storm. God.. thee, evidently they were to be 
saved for P.’s sake. 

God's mode of dealing with man in his extremity.—I. He begins 
by aggravating the distress. II. He proceeds to mitigate it. III. 
He does both through His servants: 1. The essential character of 


God's servants; 2. Their high privilege; 3. Their social value.? 
Safety of the Christian.—A British subject may be safe although 
surrounded by enemies in a distant land—not that he has 
strength to contend alone against armed thousands, but because 
he is a subject of our Queen. 
Bavages in their desert, have permitted a helpless traveller to pass 
unharmed, like a lamb among lions, although, like lions looking 
on a lamb, they thirsted for his blood, becanse they knew his 
sovereign’s watchfulness and feared his sovereign’s power. 


A despot on his throne, a horde of | 
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“More  readil 
areé many bed 
men preserved 
with a few godly 
men, than one 
godly 
perishes with 
many guilty. The 
world is like this 
ship.”—Bengel. 

b Dr. Thomas. 
“The height of 
human wisdom 


‘is to bring our 


tempers down ta 


The) our circumstan- 


feeble stranger has a charmed life in the midst of his enemies, | pag temted ah 


because a royal arm unseen encompasses him as with a shield. 
The power thus wielded by an earthly throne may suggest and 
symbolise the perfect protection of Omnipotence. A. British 
subject’s confidence in his Queen may rebuke the feeble faith of a 
Christian, ‘“‘ O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
25—27. be.. cheer, these are the words of Him who rules 
both the winds and the waves. howbeit..island,¢ all he 
could certainly tell. Adria, in strict sense the sea betw. Italy 
and Greece (now called Adriatic); more widely, it included also 
the Ionian round Sicily, nr. wh. was Melita. that.. 
country, lit. that some land was drawing near us. Nautical 
phrase. Prob. they heard the noise of breakers. 
Paul's deliverance from shipwreck.—l. The office; II. The 
obligations; III. The benefits, of faith. Address:—(1) Those 
who are proceeding on their voyage without any apprehension of 
; (2) Those who are harassed with storms and tempests.’ 
An escape from shipwreck.—Some years ago a minister was 
preaching in Plymouth, when a written paper was given him to 
this effect :—“* The thanksgivings of this congregation are desired 
to Almighty God, by the chaplain, passengers, and crew of the 
——, West Indiaman, for their merciful escape from shipwreck 
during the late awful tempest.” The next day the minister went 
on board the vessel, with some friends from the shore; and, 
talking with the passengers, a lady thus expressed herself :—‘‘Oh, 
sir, what a blessing must true religion be! Never did I see it 
more than in my poor negress, Ellen, during the dreadful storm. 
When, sir, we were tossed to the heavens, and sunk again to the 
depths, and expecting every wave would break over the vessel and 
entomb us all, my mind was in a horrible state—I was afraid to 
die—I could not think to appear before God, but in dread dismay. 
Ellen would come to me and say, with all possible composure, 
‘Never mind, missa; look to Jesus Christ—He gave—He rule de 
aea—He prepare to die.’ And when, sir, we neared the shore, and 
were at a loss to know on what part of the coast we were, fearing 
every minute to be dashed to atoms on the rocks, my mind still 
in a distracted state—I feared to die—I knew nothing of religion, 
—poor Ellen, with the same composure as before, came to me and 
said, ‘Don’t be fear, missa, look to Jesus Christ, He de rock; no 
shipwreck on dat rock; He save to de utmost; don’t be fear, 
missa. look to Jesus Christ’ I determined, sir, I hope in Divine 
ptrength, that if ever we reached the shore in safety, I would seek 
. 02 


Im within, 
under the weight 
of the greatest 
storms without.” 


and predicts 
their safety 


@ Ac, xxviii. 1. 


“Tt is computed 
that, when @ ship 
drifts before the 
wind, she will 
move about three 
miles in the hour 
On reckoning the 
distance rom 
the ‘Fair Havens’ 
in Crete to Melita, 
it appears that a 
vessel, driven by 
the tempest, 
would arrive 
there in fourteen 


days. You will 
remember that 
it was 60,.”—Wil- 
braham. 


b Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A, 


“Velocity oJ 
wind—Feet in @ 
second :—Gentle 
wind—a breeze, 
10; moderate— 
easy gale, 16; 
strong - stiff gale, 
24; violent 
squall, 35; storm 
—slight, 43; con« 
siderable, 49 ; vio- 
lent. 64; hurri- 
cane — temperate 
zone, 60; Torrid 
zone. 120—800,"— 
Maltebrun, Phys 
‘Geogr 
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AD. 60. to possess that religion which so supported the heart of a poor 
feign in the midst of such dreadful danger and alarms.” 


K unded, with plumb-line, let down fr. foreship. 
chee died Rane iathad was pase a the measure fr. the end of one 
2 Athen@us!., outstretched, to the end of the other, and across the breast, © 
oon eighe ome reckoned as 3 cubits. twenty. . fifteen, same soundings at this 
chors. day on approaching Malta. fearing .. rocks, rapidly nearing 
“In the battle of}the shore. four. .stern,* the ancients used & greater aes | 
piensa ws of posers aco do, ee roe oe ee -- day, longe 

e reak, to s¢e how to : 
CE re et el of night and sommhaies of day.—l. The night shadows, 
and Lord Nelson | that lend uncertainty to the voyage. The clouds of the moral 
stated after the'hoaveng are either—1. Formed from above; or, 2. Exhaled from 
rawletnathehad (i eneath. These are—(l) Fear, (2) Spiritual despondency, (3) Un- 
this measure bec. | belief, (4) Natural sorrow, (5) Shame. II. The morning sunbeams, 
he had just been | which, by dispersing the darkness, reveal to us our prospects, 
reading sy Rays of—1. Truth; 2. Mercy. III. Our duty in relation to the 
a “een cee night and the day: 1. We should understand that the night has 
aw 8 Life Pits He ee anes ; 2. Me should also learn to prize the day 
. more hi while we have i 

“Take heed! The pd of the breakers —This is usually the first notice of 
cat ep ee their danger which mariners have in coming upon a coast in a 
Gieidiy ink un. | dark night. This circumstance furnishes reason for believing that 
mortified in thy|the traditionary scene of the shipwreck is the actual one. It is 
soul; this willl ‘mpossibleto enter St. Paul’s Bay from the east, without passing 
rhe ene the point of Koura; and while the land there, as navigators inform 
shouldest endure|us, is too low to be seen in a stormy night, the breakers can be 
much for Christ; | heard at a considerable distance, and in a north-easterly gale are 
ore eof so violent as to form on charts the distinctive feature of that 
Siiuacdahelces headland. On the 10th of August, 1810, the British frigate 
that split them.”| Tiyely fell upon these breakers in a dark night, and was lost. 
pegheagas The quarter-master, who first observed them, stated in hig 
» Hacket, evidence at the court-martial, that at the distance of a quarter of 

a.mile the land could not be seen, but that he saw the surf on the 

shore, 


the plot of 80—82. shipmen, sailors. colour, pretense. cast.. 
the sailors | f 


preven reship, so as to steady the ship. Paul, seeing through the 
Die akintiaa design. centurion. . soldiers, it would seem that the officers of 
siten ater che the ship were either in the plot, or could not command obedience, 
best laid designs, {except .. saved, skilled seamen were needed to manage the 
whereaspatience|ship at that critical time. cut.. boat, wh. had been already 
mipens the most liowered. let... off, let her drift away. ; 
Anon. A The purposes of God dependent on human agency for their ac« 
“To cast oun |Complishment.—I. There is, on the part of God, a definite plan or 
selves upon an purpose in regard to the salvation of men: 1. There is such a 
immediate Pro-!plan—(1) Its success is not left to chance, (2) It is eternal, (3 
eee wnare It cannot be wrong; 2. This plan is specific and particular— i 
to disobey, in-|This must be so with all Divine plans, (2) Their carrying out 
stead of believ-|demands certainty in each. II. The accomplishment of the 
ne. Ooms —4p.|Divine plan in the salvation of man is connected with human 
‘aed agency: 1. There is a sphere where God works alone; 2. This ig 
© Rew, A. Barnes. |), owever, not His ordinary method of work. _Learn—(1) This, 
Pe coll pete subject has an important bearing on religion; (2) Our only hope 
eth especially the | Of salvation is through God's means; (3) Life is a perilous voyage.¢ 
end; therevealed| Dread of darkness.—There is, no doubt, a natural connection 
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between darkness and the fear with which it so commonly affects 
mankind, especially the unenlightened and less civilised part of 
the humanrace. This, probably, is greatly aided both by ignorance 
and superstition; but it is found very common, and almost un- 
conquerable. ‘Having bathed, and dined on bread and cheese, 
we set out on our return to the bark; our guides urging us to be 
quick, lest we should be benighted. They said the serpents and 
other venomous reptiles always came down by night to drink, and 
they were apprehensive that we should tread on them: they also 
said that we should meet the robbers st night. These people 
hsve a remarkable aversion to being caught in the dark. I re- 
member, when at Dendera, our servant, an Arab, hurried off and| citi 
left us behind, when he thought we should be late in returning to 
our boat. And, whenever our lights have gone out in a tomb or| Mangies, 
temple, the Arabs have always clapped their hands, and made a 
noise to keep their spirits up, till the light returned.’’® 


. 83—35. day ..omn, dawning, breaking. meat, food.| Paul exh 

nothing, comparatively; not suf, to support vigorous life; no 
regular meal. health, strength, wh. presently will be severely 
tried. hair.. you, a prov. expression—assurance of perfect 
safety. he.. bread, setting them an example. thanks, Sl sx 
if what God had promised (v, 24) had been already fulfilled,’ 

Paul in the storm, a noble picture.—I. Of manly courage: 1. 
His prudent counsel; 2. His presenceof mind. II, Of Christian 
peace of mind: 1. His friendly address; 2. His confident trust 
in God. ILL, Of Apostolic unction: 1. His prophetio exhorta- 
tion; 2. His priestly love-feast.¢ 

The purposes of food.—For what is food given? To enable us 
to carry on the necessary business of life, and that our support 
may be such as our work requires. This is the use of food. 
Man eats and drinks that he may work; therefore, the idle man 
forfeits his right to his daily bread; and the Apostle lays down a 
rule both just and natural, that “if any man will not work, 
neither shall he eat:” but no sooner do we fall into abuse and 
excess, than we are sure to suffer for it in mind and in body, 
either with sickness, or ill-temper, or vicious inclinations, or with 
all of them at once. Man is enabled to work by eating what is 
sufficient; he is hindered from working, and becomes heavy, idle, 
and stupid, if he take too much. As to the bodily distempers 
that are occasioned by excess, there is no end of them.4 


86—88. cheer, made cheerful ard hopeful by ?.’s words and| they cast 
example. and..souls, the Alexandrine corn-ships were large| 5 ey 
and noble vessels of many hundred tons’ burden. cast.. sea, 
threw her carg* overboard that she might draw less water. The 
most valued material possessions may hinder salvation. ‘ 

The leading attributes of a great character —I. Social consi- 
derateness. II. Calm self-control. The philosophy of his tran- 
quillity we know. It was faith in that God, whose he was, and 
whom he served. III. Practical religiousness. This thanking 
God before food was an expression of the spirit of his life. IV. 
Influencing power. A soul strong with goodness can energise/| been | estimated 
others.—Dr. Thomas. that she oe 

Dreams of safety in danger.—A shipwrecked voyager once told| T5490 
his experience. Tossed for nearly eighty days in an open bost,| tons, See Lucian. 

tortured by Lunger, sleep came but rarely; yet it alwa, 
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will, the things 
referred to the 
end.”"—Usher. 


may obtain 
Divine support, 
and divest our- 
selves of mortal 


together, had 
neither food nor 


n, 
that they neither 
made full meals 


pretation must be 
given to this 
phrase.” — Dod- 
dridge. 


reer 


ships was driven 
into the hep 


description, her 
keel was about 
100 ft.,and it haa 
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4.D. 60. brought the same dream of a well-laden table, weleomed with 
Bio.77; Suet. Aug lively shouts of joy. “Every one of us,” said the voyager, 
juste ers ‘dreamed this at least ten times. The waking-up to the truth 
6 Mk x. 2% of our situation was horrible.” 


89—41. day, fully come. knew..land, could not recog. 
nise any landmarks. creek,* inlet N.W. corner of P.’s Bay; 
S. of W. end of isle of Salmonetta, and a few ms. N. of Valetta. 
thrust... ship, run her ashore. committed . . sea, i.e., cut 
the anchors off. rudder, anc. ships were steered by two huge 
paddles, one on ea. side nr. the stern. bands, tackle by wh. 
rudders were secured when not in use. mainsail, see Gk., the 
foresail,* a small sail fixed to the prow, on the bowsprit. made 
-. shore, they let her run bef. the wind. two seas, two cur- 
rents. aground, still some distance fr. the beach. forepart 
.- fast, in the mud that went shelving down. broken., 
waves, the more likely since the forepart was fast. Striking 
emblem of the ultimate safety of all who are truly in the Church 
of Christ. “So he bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 

The sea, a sublime theatre of the holy acts of God from of old.— 
I. Of His creative power—from the days of creation when the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters. Il. Of His retributive 
justice—from the days of the flood. ID. Of His savizs grace-- 
from the time of Noah’s rescue and Israel’s passage through the 
Red Sea.4 


the ship is 
run ashore 


a See map in 
Cony. and How. 
cap, xxiii.; or, 


face 731, 

6 “A sailor willat 
oncs see that the 
foresail was the 
best possible sail 
that could be set 
under the cir- 
cumstances,” 


c The symbol of 
& ship, emblema- 
tic of the Church, 
is oft. seen repre- 
sented on the 
Christian monu- 
ments in the 
Catacombs of 
Rome.” 


pore A visit to St. Paul’s Bay.—** We had advanced some eight or 
ee ton miles in our excursion, when the bright and broad Mediterra- 


nean broke upon our view upon the right. Having ascended 
up all transitory| another range of hills, we came in sight of an object that riveted 
pees the Poon my eyes to the spot, with an emotion I cannot well describe— 
abyss unfathom, | What is called St. Paul’s Bay. When I reached the shores of this 
able; one of|bay, where tradition has located the place of the landing of the 
these depths|wrecked mariners of that ill-fated ship, I felt I was treading on 
Hows continually /saered ground. The waters now were all calm and radiant with 


which swallows 


The roy vin the beams of a resplendent sun. But I could imagine the dark- 
charges itself in-|ness of the heavens, the fury of the storm, the boisterousness of 
ae peat by the sea, lashed by fierce winds into unbridled rage, and the sail- 
what now is,|Tent, dismasted vessel, with its stern already ‘ broken by the vio~ 
Man is placed|lence of the waves,’ so graphically depicted by St. Luke. I 
between these /could imagine the dispersed and sinking crew, ‘some on boards, 
twoseas."-Nicole.| 4nd some on broken pieces of the ship,’ making their way to the 
Seer ane Dee land. Perhaps, on the very spot where I stood, chilled and drip- 
mother  of|Ping from the waters, they assembled, while the rude, barbarous 
sulety.”—Burke, | people, inhabitants of the island, gathered around, touched with 
eJ, & Clark feelings of kindness, kindled for them a fire, and received every 
one of them, ‘ because of the present rain, and because of the 
cold.’ As I tried to picture to myself the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
standing before that fire kindled on the shore, his apparel drip- 
ping with the briny waters of the sea, I thought of all the perilg 
of his eventful life, and of all he endured for the love of Christ, 
and the salvation of a dying world.*¢ 


safe to land [prevented their own escape. escape, when the custodians woul 

4 Ac. xii 19;|/be punished. centurion. . Paul, the Rom. must have con. 
xvi. 27, ceived a wonderful regard for the Apostle. kept . . purpose, 
* Are your affiio-| thus once more (v. 24) P.'¢ companions were saved for his sake 


they all get 42—44, kill.. prisoners, who, being manacled to set 


a 


Gap. xxviii. 1,2.) 
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commanded . . swim, the fetters were taken off. first, not to ALD. 60. 


hinder, or be hindered by, those who could not swi mae 
being unable to swim. boards .. ship, they were ts dest, outward 
: ashore on broken timbers and spars. and so.. land, and the cone = 
j a Mg sae) 24) was fulfilled. iAttietes soul in 
afe to land.—They were all saved . She. +, |anafilicted body? 
; fears to the Shia You have Seed. he eee -y a Fis hie. Tale 
j evil one ; 2. The subtlety of your own heart; 8. The world: 4 wh. Paul sailed, 
The providence of God. IL. The fury of the elements: 1. The|imto place 
P south wind blowing softly. This has not been wanting in your ee 
history. It is the breath of flattery; 2. That “contrary wind” ae api 
—in our etperience it is the steady opposition of the world; 3. felipe pc 
But worst of all that fierce wind Euroclydon—the chilling blast|mon shipwreck 
of poverty from the bleak hills of adversity. Yet they all got | six, than they 
“safe to land.” II. The poor helps they had—every one had to are he, che 
shift for himself. IV. Their great variety of character—soldiers which God bat! 
. —sailors—landsmen. And yet, in spito of all these obstacles, V. |#id upon them.” 
All escaped “safe to land.” It was God who had said, “ there |? ““%# 
shall not a hair fall from the head of any of you,” and, there-|“ When 1 look 
in} it was for His truth’s sake that “ they escaped all safe to Sgr = 2 
) uarter storms 
F Thanks due to God for deliverance from peril.—* When the late arise, ane "where 
| William M. Thackeray was returning from America and had|‘2¢¥, oleht. 1 
arrived within a few hours of Liverpool, a Canadian minister on aan preter 
board was, after dinner in the saloon, referring to the happiness| where in this 
, which the passengers had enjoyed together, and the solemnity of! — - eee 
: pe from each other never to meet again until the Day of|of undisturbed 
udgment, and, when he had ceased, Thackeray took up the|and lasting tran- 
strain, saying that what the reverend gentleman had spoken was | Willity.”- Calvin, 
4 very proper, and was, he was sure, responded to by the hearts of | “ Oft in my wa: 
; all present. But there was something else which he thought) hav? 17s 
: they should do before they separated. In his opinion they should |, pe mttp 
join in expressing their thanks to God for His goodness to them | ger, so much I 
during the last teu days upon the deep, and for bringing them in | !¢lttheawfulnem 
safety to their destination ; and, at his request, the minister was | Cr,” ites 
called on by the company to lead their prayers as together they 5 
poured out their gratitude to Him who is ‘the confidence of them bags en ne 
P that are afar off upon the sea.’ I like to think of this in connec- | serm deliv in 
. tion with the name of Thackeray; and the story, which 1s well | Liverpool by the 
authenticated, as was told me at third hand tho other day, | {2° “ # 


; blooms in my eyes like an immortelle upon his grave.” > 

{ CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

F 1, 2. knew, prob. told by inhabs. Melita, doubtless the| they find 
mod. Malta (v. 9). Some,* however, have said Melita (now Meleda) | that the 


in the Adriatie—(1) bee. Malta is not in Adriatic ; (2) people not! Melita 
barbarous, (3) no venomous serpents there;¢ yet the strongest) 4 gryunt, Val 

| reasons point to Malta. barbarous people, barbarians, natives.*| (notes un N. T, 
i Called b. in all. to their language, which was neither Gk. nor Rom.!4 gee nete oa 
j nu .. kindness, hence they were not savage or barbarous in our | Ac. xxvii. 27. 

! sense of the word. rain . . cold, hence it was not a sirocco wind; |¢ See Cvloridye 
i.e., tr. the 8.E., that wind being hot and sultry, and lasting only Tabletaes a 
> 1418, 


two or three days. 
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ia in the Adriatic 
was a perfectly 
barbarous island 
as to its native 
population, and 
was, aniis now, 
infested with ser- 
pents.” 


a Alford. 


e FP, W. Robertson, 
M.A. 


Barbarian; ap- 
plied by Gks. to 
those speaking a 
language not in- 
telligibletothem, 
i.e. foreign, 
barbarus; Gk. 
barbaros—bar; 
sar, an imitation 
of unintelligible 
sounds, 

“ When any ca- 
lamity has been 
auffered, the first 
thing to be re- 
membered _is, 
how much has 
been escaped,”— 
Johnson. 


Paul is 
bitten by 

a viper 

Viper. L. vipera, 
contr. of vivipera; 
vivus= living, 
and pario = to 
bring forth. The 
viper was once 
thought to be the 
only serpent that 
brought forth 
living young.” — 
See Topics, i. 64; 
also Class and 
Desk, O. T., 152. 
a See Principles 
of Geol. by Lyell, 
655. The progress 
of  Givilisation, 
und increase of 
population. tends 
to destruction of 
noxious animals 
in all lands. 
Wolves,etc., were 
once numerous 
in Britain. 


6 Wordsworth, 


“The vain hearts 
of sensual men 
are thus carried 
With those out- 
ward events, 
which God never 
nieant for the dis- 


ACTS. (Cap. xxviii. 3, & 

The barbarian.—I. Barbarian virtues. Two errors have been 
held on the subject of natural goodness: 1. That of those who 
deny to fallen man any goodness at all; 2. The opposite one of 
placing too high a value on these natural virtues. II. The bar- 
barian idea of retribution. Their notion was false, because—l, 
They misinterpreted natural laws into vengeance; 2. They ex- 
pected vengeance for flagrant crimes only. UI. The barbarian 
conception of deity. Their changed opinions implied—l. A 


certain advance in religious notions; 2. The adoration of the | 


marvellous—not the reverence for the good,—homage to Divine 
character rather than to Divine power.* he ‘ 
Malta.—It appears from Homer, that the earliest inhabitants 
of this rock were the Phoenicians. They are fabulously regarded 
as giants, and “a ruin still exists,” says the Rev. 8. S. Wilson, 
‘‘not far from my residence, called the Giant’s Tower. In 1519 


L.|before the Incarnation, the Phcenicians took the island, aud held 


it 448 years; after which they were expelled by the Greeks; these 
by the warlike inhabitants of Carthage; and the latter in their 
turn yielded to the Romans in the first Punic war, when Attalus 
took possession of the place. It was during their occupation that 
the Apostle Paul was cast upon these shores, in the reign of 
Tiberius, and the creek where he was stranded retains the name 
of St. Paul's Bay. The first time I visited this creek was in 1820, 
when I killed a serpent near the spot where the Apostle shook 
one from his hand. Paul planted a Church here. One, ten 
minutes’ walk from my house, still bears the name of St. Publius.” 


8, 4. Paul, cheerfully desiring to be of use. sticks, fr. the 
rocky crevices. viper, by wh. name the Gks. dis. it fr. other 
reptiles, That they are not found in M. is not strange. Venomoug 
reptiles, etc., have disappeared fr. many lands.¢ heat, it had 
prob. been torpid fr. the cold and damp. fastened .. hand, 
by its teeth, the longest of wh., in the upper jaw, called fangs, 
are grooved, and communicate with poison-glands at their root. 
The act of biting forces the fang back on the gland, when the 
poison flows down the groove into the wound. said.. murderer, 
they were superstitiously believed to be sent as executioners of 
Divine vengeance upon mankind for enormous crimes wh. had 
escaped the course of justice. vengeance, justice, An abstrac- 
tion personified.? 

Paul at Malta.—tI. There is a general sense of Divine justice 
among men, even the most barbarous and uncivilised: 1. This 
conviction, with more or less distinctness, exists in all nations, 
often imperfect and perverted, yet still so manifesting itself as to 
show that it lies deep in the human mind. There is—(1) The 
belief in Some form of a Divinity, or Divine government; (2) A 
sense of justice, anda feeling that the guilty ought to be punished. 
2. Wherever men have embodied their sentiments in codes of 
morals, it has been done in accordance with this view, .3. The 
Same views are found in a community before there are regular 
laws in regard to the administration of justice. 4. The same thing 
1s true in regard to the laws of men. IT. There is a process under 
the Divine government by which crime will be detected and 
punished ; 1. The awakened vigilance in every community on tha 
commission of an act of murder; 2. The difficulty of concealing 
the crime, 60 that it shall not be discovered ; 3. The very slight 
cirevmstances through which detection occurs; 4. The madnes¢ 


[ibe 
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and folly of him who has committed the crime. ITI. There isa A.D, 60. 
general conviction among men that it is proper that this should eatin oF altur 


_ be so. The design of punishment is—1. Not primarily for the|jove or hatred” 


reformation of the guilty; 2. Not mere restraint; 8. Founded on|—Bp. Hail, 
the fact that it is deserved ; 4. Acquiesced in by the world.¢ a e a Albert 

Mistaken judgment.—These men misinterpreted natural law | Barnes. 
into vengeance, yet there is a proneness in man to judge s0. We|*In the mass of 
expect that nature will execute the chastisement of the spiritual|human affam 
world. Hence all nature becomes to the imagination leagned | ere, 1 nothing 
against the transgressor. The stars in their courses fight against rien — gos 
Sisera. The wall of Siloam falls on guilty men. The sea will not|fancied pre- 
earry the criminal, nor the plank bear him; the viper stings ;|@™inence which 
everything is a minister of wrath. On this conviction nations  feineor bec 
construct their trial by ordeal. The guilty man’s sword would fail | out 2 echt foun- 
in the duel; and the foot would strike and be burnt by the hot| dation to support 
ploughshare. Some idea of this sort lurks in all our minds. We|**’— 7s 
—— to ourselves the speetres of the past haunting the nightly |? 7. W- Robert- 
ea of the tyrant. We take for granted there is an avenger making = 

5, 6. felt . . harm,* suffered no evil. swollen, “ The sight'and is 

dim immediately; a swelling followed, and pain was felt in| wninjured 

the stomach, wh. ended in convulsions and death.» fallen. .|¢Mk.xvL18; Le 
suddenly, so Cleopatra is said to have done when bitten by an|* !* 
asp.° god, he was a man of God. 6 Dioscorides, 

Paul, bitten by a viper, and uninjured.—I. In what light it was amc pa 
viewed by the people present. They regarded it—1. As ajudg-|naja,orasp. ’ 
ment for an heinous crime; 2. As an evidence that he was a god. |.« Tremblingsha 
Il. In what light it should be viewed. It was intended by God as | stood, and in the 
—1l, A means whereby to awaken their attention to His Gospel;|sudden drop- 
2. As a standing memorial of His care over His faithful servants. oe Prekp- 
Learn from a Justice to man ; (2) Confidence in God.4 | 5 py o simeon 

The viper.—The bite of the viper or adder is not generally|y4 ; 
attended with serious consequences in this country, and therefore! wmne pret mi- 
the expectation of the natives of Malta, when St. Paul was bitten,|raculous sign 
seems at first sight hardly justified by facts. A correspondent of|recorded .n 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, in communicating some account of |Scriptarelsabout 
the use of “snake-stones” in Italy, mentions incidentally an| jg ila taeti ten 
instance which came under his own notice, and in which two|they may both 
persous were bitten by a common viper (Pelias berus). The|be reckoned 
remedy being immediately applied to one of them, he speedily | signe. -Lighfoot. 
recovered ; the other died in a few hours. This fact clearly shows 
that the virulence of the viper’s bite is largely dependent on the 
el.mate and temperature of the country in which it is found. 

the father of 


7. quarters, neighbourhooa. possessions, said to be 
at Civita Vecchia, a few ms. fr. coast. chief, first, the primus, ee is 
his official title. Publius, prob. legatus of the Pretor of Sicily,|) Alford; Cicero, 
to whose proy. Malta belonged. lodged, entertained. US, | in Verr, ti. 4, 18. 
Lu., Paul, Aristarchus, Julius. _ | “Noone will ever 
Good in Christianity.—Here is—I. The supernatural. Chris- | repent of having 
tianity is good in a supernatural form. II. The restorative, entertained a 
Christianity redeems men—1. From moral diseases; 2. From all';°Tvant of Got. 
>ther diseases—corporeal, social, and political. ILI. The impar- wretched and 
tial. Christianity is no respecter of persons. It offers salvatior el 
6 Dr, The mas. 


to all.’ .- s Gj 
Hospitality.—Some years ago, a pious widow in America who 


m 
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“How clear is it 
to every man’s 
observation, that 
the kindnesses 
and benefits any 
have done to the 
Lord’s people, 
have, been re- 
warded with full 
measure into 
their bosoms. In 
like manner, we 
find the evils 
done to God's 
people have been 
repaid by @ just 
retribution to 
their enemies.”— 
Flavel, 


~Kindness is 
civil behaviour, 
favourable treat- 
ment, or @ con- 
stant and 
habitual practice 
of friendly offices 
and benevolent 
actions.”—(, 
Buck, 


miracles 
wrought and 
presents 
received 


a Mk. vi. 5; xvi. 
18; Ja. v. 14, 15. 


‘ Although the 
ship bare 
heathen flag, yet 
Paulavailed him- 
self of it, without 
any share in the 
superstition; just 
as he allowed the 
use of meats of- 
fered to idols, 
when they could 
be eaten without 
inflicting scandal 
or harm done to 
the conscience.” 
—Selneccerus, 

© Lasco. 
“Epicurus says, 
‘gratitude is a 
virtue that has 


commonly profit 
annexed to it.’ 


was reduced to great poverty, had just placed the last smoked 
herring on her eable, to supply her hunger and that of het 
children, when a rap was heard at the door, and a stranger 
solicited a lodging and a morsel of food, saying, that he had not 
tasted bread for twenty-four hours. The widow did not hesitate, 
but offered a share to the stranger, saying, ‘* We shall not be 
forsaken, or suffer deeper for an act of charity.” The traveller 
drew near the table; but when he saw the scanty fare, filled with 
astonishment, he said, ‘* And is this all your store? And do you 
offer a share to one you do not know? Then I never saw charity 
before! But, madam, do you not wrong your children, by giving 
a part of your last morsel to a stranger?” ‘ Ah,” said the 
widow, weeping, ‘*I have a boy, a darling son, somewhere on the 
face of the wide world, unless Heaven has taken him away; and | 
only act towards you as 1 would that others should act towards 
him. God, who sent manna from heaven, can provide for us as 
He did for Israel ; and how should I this night offend Him, if my 
son should be a wanderer, destitute as you, and He should have 
provided for him a home, even as poor as this, were I to turn 
you unrelieved away!’ The widow stopped, and the stranger, 
springing from his seat, clasped her in his arms. * God, indeed, 
has provided just such a home for your wandering son, and has 
given him wealti to reward the goodness of his benefactress. My 
mother! O my mother!” It was indeed her long-lost son, 
returned from India. He had chosen this way to surprise his 
family, and certainly not very wisely? but never was surprise 
more complete, or more joyful. He was able to make the family 
comfortable, which he immediately did. The mother lived for 
some years longer in the enjoyment of plenty. 

8—10. father, who, being alive, would have been the first 
(v. 7.) had not that word app. to office. fever, fever fits. The 
historian, Lu., a physician. flux, dissentery with the fever. 
Paul.. him, hospitality requited. island, Malta is 58 m. fr. 


Sicily, is 17m. long, 9 broad. Chief town Valetta, pop. 120,000: © 


bec. the possession of English in 1800. honoured .. honours, 
with presents, gifts, offerings. arms ie they had lost all they 
had by shipwreck. necessary, food, raiment, etc. 

Paul at Melita.—I. The virtue of hospitality: 1. Esteemed 
and practised even by the heathen; 2. Much more suitable and 
blessed among Christians. II. The perniciousness of supersti- 
tion: 1. How it is united with all manner of uncharitableness; 
2. How it leads to all manner of idolatrous worship. III. Tha 
home that the Christian finds everywhere. Everywhere: 1. Heex- 
periences the love of God; 2. He finds loving hearts; 3. He has 
the opportunity of doing good ; 4. He is respected and honcured.* 

Gratitude repaid.—A Swedish colonel, by an accidental fire 
which consumed his house, lost the whole of his property. Sorne 
time after, a lottery was set on foot by his friends to reimburse 
him. In the opening of this business, a letter arrived from 
Pomerania, enclosing one hundred and fifty rix-dollars, yvithout 
the name of any donor, but with a short note, requesting that the 
colonel would remember ‘‘the broken punch-bowl.” It was a 
long time before he could unravel this mystery; but at last he 
recollected that, many years before, being in a tavern where there 
was @ great concourse of people and much rejoicing, a femala 
servant dropped from her hands a large China punch-bowl full of 
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~ Dap. xxviii. 11-14) 


ae > 
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unch. Her mistress, in a violent anger, threatened her with 


_ instant dismissal, and that she should be sent to prison if she did 


not make good the loss: upon which the colonel interceded in 
behalf of the poor girl, and himself paid for the damage which 
had been sustained. This curious anecdote becoming the subject 
of conversation in Stockholm, at length reached the ears of the 
king. Gustavus the Fourth was much pleased with it, and sent 
a present of one thousand rix-dollars, with this message: “I am 
aware that the colonel’s friends have instituted a lottery upon his 
account. It is prohibited by the laws to undertake any lottery 
without previous permission from the master of the police. Tell 
the colonel I know that officer; that he is a humane and polite 
man, not likely to refuse a reasonable request; it is my wish that 
the colonel should ask his permission for the lottery, that I may 
be able to bear a part in it.”’¢ 


1i—14. three months, they were in M., prob. in Nov., Dec.,|th 


Jan. whose sign, with the sign Dioscuri at the prow’s head, 
and were the insigne by wh. the ship was known. Castor.. 
Pollux, the two sons of Jove, patrons of seamen, supposed to 
rule winds and waves. Syracuse, cap. of Sicily, on S.E. coast, 
and ab, 80 m. N. of Melita. fetched .. compass, sailed circui- 
tously, tacked in sailing. Rhegium, now Reggio, seaport in 
Italy, off N.E. end of Sicily. Puteoli, now Puzzuoli, 8 m. 
§.W. of Neapolis or Naples. desired..days, and permitted 
by the centurion. to Rome, ab. 137 ms.> 

The arrival of Paul at Rome in its decisive importance.—I. For 
the Apostle: 1. The aim of his life is fulfilled; 2. The end of his 
life is determined. 1. For the Gentile world. It becomes 
serious with—1. Its gracious invitation; 2. The setting of its 
glory. IL. For Judaism—in Rome the Apostle turns himself for 
the last time to his people, the Kingdom now comes to the Gen- 


tiles, and Rome supplants Jerusalem. IV. For Christianity. For| 7), 


Rome: 1. Bloody contests; 2. Most glorious victories await it.¢ 
English travelling one hundred years ago.—In December, 1703, 
Charles the Third, King of Spain, slept at Petworth on his way 
from Portsmouth to Windsor ; and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him by desire of the Queen. In the relation of the 
journey given by one of the prince’s attendants, he states: “* We 
set out at six in the morning, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, and 
did not get out of the coaches (save only when we were overturned 
or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our journey’s end. 
"Twas a hard service for the prince to sit fourteen hours in the 
soach that day without eating anything, and passing through the 
worst ways I ever saw in my life. We were thrown but once, 
indoed, in going, but our coach, which was the leading one, and 
his highness’s body coach, would have suffered very much, if the 
nimble boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or supported 
it with their shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth; and 
the nearer we approached the duke’s house the more inaccessible 
it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the way cost us six hours’ 
time to conquer them; and, indeed, we had never done it, if our 
good master had not several times lent us a pair of horses out of 
his own coach, whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for 
him.” Afterwards, writing of his departure on the following day 
from Petworth to Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he says—* I 
saw him (the prince) no more, til] I found him at supper at 
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tue is to be valued 
for itself, and not 
for the profit 
that attends it." 
—Seneva, 


e Dr. E. D. Clarks. 


“Thanks, to men 

of noble minds, 
honourable 

meed.” — 


Compass, lit. a 
passing round. 
Fr. compas; Lov 
L. compassus; L 
com, together, ano 
passus, & step. 

6 See map, Cony 
and How. cap. 34. 


“How many 
brave ships have 
perished in the 
slorms, notwith- 
standing their 
fine names: The 
Prosperous, 


e Success, 
The He Re- 
turn! fine 


name could not 
protect them 
from the rocks; 
nor will it sava 
one from helL”=— 
Flavel, 


¢ Gerok, 


* Peregrinationa 
charm our senses 
with such un- 
speakable and 
sweet variety, 
that some count 
him unhappy 
that never travel- 
led—a kind 


Pp 

that, from 
cradle to hia old 
age, he beholda 
the same still, 
still, — still the 
same, the same” 
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ap. 60. 1 Windsor; for there we were overturned (as we had been once 


d Ann. of Queen 
Anne. 


from 
Puateoli to 
Rome ; 


a Horace, Sat. i. 
5. 4. 


5 Cicero to Atticus, 
2, 12. 


¢ Ro. i. 11, 12; 1 
Th. v. 18. 


‘An inn, the free 
rendezvous of all 
travellers, and 
where the hu- 
of each 

itself, 


mour 
displays 
without cere- 
mony or re- 
straint.”— Sir 
Walter Scott. 


“New mercies 
for new réturns 
of praise; and 
then those new 
returns will fetch 
in new mercies. 
If the end of one 
mercy were not 
the beginning of 
another, we were 
undone.”—P. 
Henry. 

a J. Woodhouse. 


“Tt was so or- 
dered by Provi- 
dence, that Paul 
was led to Roma, 
as a prisoner, 
that he might 
not, as a Jaw, be 
driven away, but 
as acting under 
military custody, 
might ever. be 
guarded there,” 
—Chrysostom., 


¢ Homilist, 


“Infamy is 
where it is’ re- 
ceived, If thou 
art a mud wall, 
it will stick; if 
marble, it will 
rebound [If 
thou storm at it, 
"tis thine; if thou 
contemn it, ‘tis 
bis.” — Quarles. 


before the same morning) and broke our coach; my Lerd Delm 
ware had the same fate, and so had several others.” ¢ 


15,16. Appii Forums (the market of Appius), 40 m. fr, 
R., named fr. Appius Claudius Cecus, who built the Appian Way. 
Tae site now marked by a poor inn called Locanda di Foro, Appio. 
Three Taverns, Tres Taberne,’ prob. nr. the mod. Cisterna, 
whom, two parties went to meet him. The one in advance met 
him at the 4. Forum, the sec. at the Taverns. courage,¢ thia 
cordial reception cheered him. The brethren were not ashamed 
of his bonds. captain .. guard, the prefectus pretorio ; iB« 
of the pretorian camp. Prob. this was Burrhus Afranius, a 
famous Rom. general. dwell.. himself, not confined with 
other prisoners. 

The force of Christian sympathy.—We have here an illustrious 
example of Christian—I. Sympathy under trying cireumstances, 
which was—l. Practical; 2. Unselfish; 3. Reasonable. II. Gra- 
titude: 1. For the sympathy the Gospel had excited; 2. For the 
zeal it had awakened; 3. For the triumphs it had gained; 4, 
For the consolation it afforded. III. Heroism. We may be 
called upon to evince our heroism: 1. An easy, but dishonourable 
path may be opened; 2. Persecution for religion may be accom- 
panied with loss; 3. Temptation, poverty, and bereavement may 
enter our homes. Let us be courageous. One Being can sustain 
—God. One hope can cheer us—heaven.4—The meeting at Appii 
Forum.—Paul regarded this event as—I. Expressive of the sym- 
pathy of the Christian Church in Rome. This was—l, Timely ; 
2. Practical; 3. Noble; 4. But, alas! it was inconstant. “At my 
first answer, no man stood with me.” II. A token of God’s pro- 
vidential care. III. Prophetic of the universal triumph of 
Christianity. Learn: (1) The most eminent of God’s servants 
may be discouraged; (2) God will opportunely interfere in their 
behalf; (3) Such interpositions should work in them gratitude 
and confidence.¢ 

A merciful gaoler.—The respectability of Bunyan’s character 
and the propriety of his conduct, while in prison at Bedford, 
appear to have operated very powerfully on the mind of the 
gaoler, who showed him much kindness, in permitting him to go 
out and visit his friends occasionally, and once to take a journey 
to London. The following anecdote is told respecting the gaoler 
and Mr. Bunyan :—It became known to some of his persecutors 
in London that he was often out of prison; they set an officer 
to talk with the gaoler on the subject; and in order to discover 
the fact, he was to get there in the middle of the night. Bunyan 
was at home with his family; but so restless that he could not 
sleep ; he, therefore, acquainted his wife that, though the gaoler 
had given him liberty to stay till the mornin , yet, from his un- 
easiness, he must immediately return. He di 80, and the gaoler 
blamed himt or coming in at such an unseasonable hour. Early 
in the morning the messenger came, and interrogating the gaoler, 
said, “Are all the prisoners safe?” “Yes.” “Tg John Bunyan 
safe?” “ Yes.” “Tet me see him.” He was called, and ap- 
peared, and all was well. After the messenger was gone, the 
gaoler, addressing Mr. Bunyan, said, “ Well, you may go in and 


out again just when you think roper, for kno 
;return better than I can tell sare : she + oe 
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17,18. three days, P. is impatient to be at work. Jews, 
believers. said, thought it well to explain that though a prisoner 
he was not a criminal. His lenient treatment confirmed his as- 
sertion. Romans, under Lysias, Felix, Festus.« when..me, 
esp, Festus and Agrippa.® 

No cause of death in me.—I. The declaration here made: 1. A 
testimony to the justice of the Romans; 2. A vindication of the 
Apostle’s innocence. II. The facts to be deduced from it: 1. That 
Paul was brought to trial for no offence; 2. That he was honour- 
ably acquitted of the charges brought against him; 3. That he 
had an opportunity given for freedom. ILI. Application :—1. Be 
not discouraged by false accusations; 2. Trust to God to prove 
your innocence, and keep you safe from harm.¢ 

The work of Christians..—Now is the time for toil; the rest re- 
maineth. Two young men were disporting on the ice of a Scottish 
lake. One, approaching incautiously a treacherous spot, fell 
through. His companion came quickly to the rescue. Himself 
sometimes in the water, and sometimes on the ice, he many times 
grasped the drowning man, and drew him considerably above the 
surface; but each time the weight of the wet and paralysed body 
prevailed; each time it sank again, until at last the worker’s 
strength was exhausted, and the victim perished. Had you been 
there when, for the last time, that strong willing worker drew 
with all his might to save a sinking brother, and then lay down, 
exhausted, leaving that brother to sink, you would have seen a 
workman wearied by his work. His hands were wearied with the 


atness of his effort, and his heart was weary because the effort | 
bad failed. Such is the work to which Christians are called in|, 


the world; and such often, though not always, are the disappoint- 
ments which they meet. At death, the weariness of the worker 
will wholly cease.4 

19, 20. constrained, compelled to obtain a fair trial. not 
2 f, hence they were not to suspect him of animosity. for.. 
cuuse, to explain why I am here, and thus. because. . Israel,’ 
on ace. of the hope of a Messiah wh. the nation entertained. 
bound ..chain, and for no other cause. As if he had said, 
“be not afraid that you, being Jews, will be disgraced or troubled 
on my account.” 

The trial of saints.—I. Paul’s bonds—* this chain:” 1. It was 
painful to flesh and blood; 2. It involved no disgrace to Paul ; 3. 
It manifested the hatred of the Jews to Christ; 4. While Paul 
wore it, he was saved, as a Roman prisoner, from the murderous 
intentions of his enemies. II. Paul’s hope—* the hope of Israel.” 
It was—1. The Scriptural and Christian realisation of the expec- 
tations of the Jews; 2. The sustaining motive of his own life; 38. 
The chief source of comfort to his heart. Learn—(1) You may 


have bonds,—afiliction, poverty, pain, persecution ; (2) Have you 


a good hope ? be; ’ 

A happy prisoner.—Guy de Brez, a French minister; was pri- 
soner in the castle of Tournay in Belgium. A lady who visited 
him said “she wondered how he could eat, or drink, or sleep in 
quiet.” ‘Madam,” said he, “my chains do not terrify me, or 
break my sleep; on the contrary, I glory and take delight therein, 
esteeming them at a higher rate than chains and rings of gold, or 
jewels of any price whatever. The rattling of my chains is like 
the effect Se taptaomectt of music in my ears; not that such 
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Paul sends 
for the Jews 


@ Ac, xxi, 33. 
6 Ao. xxvi. 30, 31. 


“The influence of 
such a prepara- 
tion for the re- 
ception and dif- 
fusion of the 
Gospelmusthave 
been great and 
salutary. The 
reachers of 
tianity al- 
most everywhere 
instantly found 
hearers, who 
could understand 
and feel their ad- 
dresses.” — Dean 
Graves. 
c¢ Anon. 
“ As burning 
candles do give 
light until they 
be co 


80, 
likewise, godly 
Christians must 


doing of good so 

ong as 

shall live.”— 
wdray. 

d Dr. W. Arnot. 


and states 
the reason of 
his captivity 


a Ac, xxv. 11, 


b Ac, xxvi. 6; Ep, 
vi. 19, 20; 2 Ti i 
10—12. 


“We should 
never use re 
proach as a 
means of a 
passing any de 
sign we do affect 
or aim at; itisan 
unwarrantabla 
engine of raising 
us to wealth, dig- 
nity, or repute, 
To grow by the 
diminution, to 
rise by the de- 

ression, to shine 
ty the eclipse of 
others, to build 
a fortune upop 
the ruins of our 
neighbour's Te- 
putation, is that 
which no honour 
able mind can 
affect no 


be occupied in . 
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AD. 60. 
man will endea- 
vour.”—Dr. Bar- 
row. 


they desire 
to hear 
about the 
Christians 


® Wordsworth, 
6 Lu, il. 34 


& W, Stevens, 

“ Christianity 1s 
not only a living 
principle of vir- 
tue in good men, 
but affords this 
further blessing 
te society, that it 
restrains the 


vices of the bad. |° 


It is a tree of 
life, whose fruit 
is immortality, 
and whose very 
leaves are for the 
healing of the 
nations.” — An- 
drew Fuller. 


“Like as every 
thing which 
striketh a hard 
sione is broken 
in pieces, the 
stone remaining 
whole; even so 
bea man who 
triketh against 
Christianity 
hurteth himself, 
and cannot pre- 
vail against the 
same.”-Cawdray. 


@ Dr. B. Vaughan. 


he preached 
Jesus to 
hem 


@ Ro. xvi. 3; of. 
Ac. xviii. 3. 


“The books of 
the prophets are 
historical and 
doctrinal. The 
first contain the 
explication of 
the law by prac- 
tice, chiefly; the 
latter by doc- 
trine, chiefly.” — 
Usher. 


b Starks, 


40T8. 


an effect comes merely from my chains, but it is because I am 
bound therewith for maintaining the truth of the Gospel.” 


21, 22. letters, no official information. any . . came, they 
had had no special messenger. Indeed the Jews at Jerus. had 
no reason to think that P.. would go to R., especially would they 
not write aft. they heard Agrippa acknowledged his innocence.¢ 
sect, Christians, or Nazarenes. every .. against, as Simeom 
foretold. 

Christianity, an accomplishment of every true Jew’s expectation. 
—I. The doctrines of Christians: 1. The being of a God; 2. The 
truth of the Scriptures—(1) The fall of man; (2) Redemption 
by Christ. II. Their experiences: 1. Negatively ; 2. Positively. 
Ill. Their practice. All must watch—l. Their word; 2. Their 
actions. IV. Their discipline. V. The reasons why they are 
everywhere spoken against: 1. They sting their opponents with 
weapons from the Scriptures; 2. People cannot charge the true 
Christian with sin.¢ 

Christianity corrupted.—That the corruptions of Christianity 
have been injurious to its interests is but too manifest, whether 
we look to the past or the present. Men who distinguish between 
other things and their abuses bring not their wonted fairness and 
discrimination to the history and circumstances of our holy 
religion. They do not hold astronomy responsible for the frauds 
of the astrologer, nor chemistry for the dreams of the alchemist. 
They admit that a science mgy be sound in its principles, while © 
many of its votaries are deficier t in intelligence ; and that a system 
may be pure, while many who profess it are far from immaculate, 
But, with respect to revealed religion, another rule would seem to 
have been tacitly agreed upon. Here the fault of the professor is 
commonly assumed as belonging to the thing professed; and a 
degenerete community, bearing the Christian name, becomes a 
sort of demonstration against the pretensions of Christianity. 
And when the philosopher shall have detected and examined all 
the causes producing this effect on the systems originating 
with men, we were prepared to show, that to the whole influence 
of everv one of these Christianity is exposed; and to contend, as 
acon inence, that nothing can be more at variance with sound 
philosophy, or with the Word of God, than to make that a reason 
for scepticism in one of these cases, which is never so admitted in 
the other.¢ 


238, 24. day, convenient for all. lodging, prob. the house 
of some Christian: perh. of Aquila.« kingdom.. God, its 
nature, laws. The kingdom of grace in the Ricpenvatien of the 
Gospel. persuading .. Jesus, that He was the Messiah; and 
ab. His death and resurrection. morning .. evening, there 
must have been much discussion of all points. believed, con- 
verts gained immediately in Ro. some. .not, but the good 
seed was scattered in some hearts, ; 

The believer and the unbeliever—I. T> this the Gospel is: the 
savour of life unto life. IJ. To the other, the savour of death 
unto death. The seed of the Word with some falls by the wayside, 
with others on stony ground, with others among thorns, but here 
and there on good ground.’ 

Ancient Christians.—We learn, from Chrysostom, that in the 


|primitive Church women and children had frequently the Gospels, 


a '—-sS ~~ 4 


Oap. xxvill. 25-81.) 


nL 2... aE, 
or parts of the New Testament, hung round their neck, and 
carried them constantly about with them. The rich had splendid 
copies of the Sacred Writings on vellum, in their libraries and 
_ bookcases; but as the art of printing was not known till many 

ages after, complete copies of the Scriptures were, of course, 


AcTs. 


exceedingly scarce. Children were particularly encouraged in the 
efforts which they made to commit to memory the invaluable 
truths of the Divine volume. Though in those times the Bible 
was to be multiplied by no other means than the pen, and every 
letter was to be traced out with the finger, so repeatedly were the 
Scriptures copied, that many of the early Christians had them in 
their on; and they were so copied into their writings, 
that a celebrated scholar engaged, that if the New Testament, by 
any accidental circumstances, should be lost, he would undertake 
to restore it, with the exception of a few verses of one of the 
Epistles ; and he pledged himself to find these in a short time.¢ 


fi. 89; 11. 830]. therefore, since the Jews are so obstinate. 
This the message of God’s salvation.”* they 
.- hear, hear it willingly, 


The Gospel sent to the Gentiles.—I. The salvation here spoken 
of. Observe the terms used: 1. It is“ salvation;” 2. It is em- 
phatically called “the salvation of God.” II. The things 
affirmed respecting it: 1. The Gospel salvation was sent to the 
Gentiles; 2. The Gentiles would hear it. There is here abun- 
dant matter for—(1) Reproof; (2) Encouragement.4 

Preachers of the Gospel.—That a man stand and speak of 
spiritual things to men. It is beautiful—even in its great ob- 
szuration and decadence, it is among the beautifullest, most 
touching objects one sees on the earth. This Speaking Man has, 
indeed, in these times, wandered terribly from the point; has, 
alas, as it were, totally best sight of the point: yet, at bottom, 
whom have we to com with him? Of all public fune- 
tionaries boarded and lodged on the industry of Modern Europe, 
is there one wortbier of the board he has? A man even profess- 
ing, and never so langnidly, making still some endeavour to save 
the souls of men: contrast him with a man professing to do 
little but shoot the partridges of men! I wish he could find the 
point again, this Speaking One; and stick to it with tenacity, 
with deadly energy ; for there is need of him yet! The Speaking 
Function —this of Truth coming to us with a living voice—nay, in 
a living shape—and as a concrete practical exemplar: this, with 
all our Writing and Printing Functions, has a perennial place. 
Could he but find the point again—take the old spectacles off his 
nose, and looking up discover, almost in contact with him, what the 
rcal Satanas, and soul-devouring, world-devouring Devil, now is le 


29--31. reasoning. . themselves, #.c., those who believed, 
and those who rejected the words of Paul. two. . years (ending 


prob. ab. spring of a.p. 64), during wh. time his condition was |p 


unchanged. own . . house, a lodging-house at Rome was divided 
into cenacula, ea. of wh. was let out for hires He received 
supplies fr. dist. friends. received, welcomed, happy to preach 
and tea i 


teach Yeuus. came. . him, bec. he could not go to them. 
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“There being twa 
effects of the 
preaching of the 
word, either con- 
verting or hard- 
ening, either dis- 
solving the wax 
or stiffening thu 
clay, you shall in 
every man be 


a lu xx. 3, 


gladly, believingly ; and, believing, |» Is. vi. 9, 10 


Pe.i, 21; Ma, x, 
20. 


¢ Alford. 
d Rev. C. Simeon, 
H.A. 


“The rejection 
of the Gospel by 
the Jews has been 
the frequent bur- 
den of the tale; 
and being here, 
at the close of 
the book, set be 
fore us in the 
words of Isaiah, 
which had been 
already applied 
to the same sub- 
ject by our Lord, 
it may be regard- 
ed tosome extent 
as the solemn 
summary of tha 
whole history.”~- 
Humphrey, 


e Carlyle, 


he remains 

two years & 
prisoner in 
ome 


@ Wordsworth, 


} Phi. iv. 1é—=18 


ae 


- 29-3}. 
vill 
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UTHE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL — 


TO THE ROMANS. 


Sntroduction. 


I. Author, Paon (Ireneus, Clem. Alex., Tertullian, ete). Universally be. 
Heved to be his production (Alford). Date of b. at Tarsus in Cilicia, uncert. 
Conversion ab. a.p. 36. Damascus, ab. 37. To Jerus. and Tarsus, ab. 38, 
Tarsus, preaching in Syria and Cilicia, fr. ab. 3943; Antioch, 44; Jerus., 45; 
Antioch, 46,47. First miss. journey, 48, 49; Jerus., 50. Second miss. journey- 
(51—64), Antioch to Galatia, 51. Troas, Athens, Corinth, 52 (writes 1 Thess.) ; 
Corinth, 53 (writes 2 Thess.); Jerus., Antioch, 54. Third miss. journey, 
Ephesus, autumn 54—spring 57 (writes 1 Cor.) ; Macedonia, 57 (writes 2 Cor.) ; 
Corinth, 57, 58 (winter 57 writes Gal., spring 58 writes Rom.); Jerus., summer 
58; Cwsarea, 59; Malta, winter 60; Rome, 61—63 (writes Phil. Col. Eph. Phi.); 
Macedonia, 63 (Phi. ii. 24); A. Minor (Phil. 22), prob. Spain, 64, 65; travels and 
writes 1 Tim. and Tit., 66, 67; Rome, 68, writes 2 Tim., and is martyred, 
prob. in May or June (see Chronological Table, Cony. and Howson, ii. 665.) 
Il. Place, Corinru, fixed by foll. statements in the Ep. itself—1. He had never 
been to Ro. (i. 11, 13, 15). 2. He was intending to go (xy. 23—28) ; and this 
was his purpose during his residence at Corinth (see Ac. xix. 21). 3. He was 
going to carry alms fr. Greece to Jerus. (xv. 26, 31); and this he did at close of 
three mos. in Corinth (see Ac. xxiv. 17). 4. Timotheus, Sosipater, Gaius, 
Erastus, were with him when he wrote it (xvi. 21, 23); the first three were with 
him at Corinth during those three mos. (see Ac. xx. 4); and Erastus, a Co- 
rinthian, had been sent fr. Ephesus (Ac. xix. 22), with Timotheus, on the way to 
Corinth: comp. 1 Oo. xvi. 10,11. 5. Pheebe, of the Corinthian port of Cenchrea, 
carried the Epistle to Rome (Wordsworth, Cony. and How.). IL. Time, spring 
of a.p. 58 (Wordsworth, Alford, Cony. and How.). IV. Genuineness, by some 
(Marcion, Baur, etc.) the last two chaps., or parts of them, have been rejected ; 
but, acc. to able critics (Neander, De IWette, Tholuck, Olhausen, ete.), without 
suff. reasons. There is some conflict of opinion on the doxology at the end of 
the Ep. (see Alford, in loc., and Davidson's Intro. ii. 183 /). V. Language, 
Greex. The Gk. tongue and habits were com. at R. ( acit. de Orat. o. 29; 
Mart. Epig. xiv. 56; Juven. Sat. vi. 1841—189). Numbers of the poorer classes 
were native Greeks (Juven. Sat. iii. 60—80). Ignatius, Diony. of Corinth, 
Irenwus, wrote in Gk., as did Clement, Bp. of R. VI. Style, harmonises with 
character of P., marked by power, fulness, warmth, perspicuity (Z'holuck). 
Frequent and complicated antitheses. Frequent, plays upon words. Accumu- 
lation of prepositions. Frequency and peculiarity of parenthetical passages 
(Alford). VII. Design, suggested by its chief theme, the Doctrine of Justijfi- 
cation by Faith, one way of salvation for all—both Jew and Gentile. “ Every 
part of Scripture is profitable, but the writings of P. have a particular use in 
this respect, that they lay open the whole system of Scripture, and give us, in 
one comprehensive view, the whole mind of God. Some things, indeed, both 
in them and in the other Scriptures, are ‘hard to be understood,’ but not 
impossible” (Milner, Serm. on 2 Poe. iii. 15,16). “If anyone has thought P. 
was a loose writer, it was only bec. he was a loose reader. He that takes notice 
of P.’s design shall find that there is scarce a word or expression that he makes 
ase of, but with relation and tendency to his present main purpose” (J, Locke) 


Synopsis. 


(1) Arren Otsnavsen :—(Clark’s Edition.) 
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1. The Salutation ... 
2. The Introduction ..... 


ff]. DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION, 
i Sinfulness of Human race. 
1, Heathen world ........sssccsceseeesi- 18-32 


OE OP 
8%. Jews and Gentiles, COMP...eeeebiL 1-20 


i. Way of Salvation. 
1. Doctrine of Grace ....ccccccsesfii. 21-81 
2. Faith of Abraham ..........coet¥. 1-25 
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ii. Vicarious office of Christ. 
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2. Believer dead to sin.........vi. 1; vil 6 
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1, Of man to his redemption ..... vii, 7-24 
3. Fr. redemption to perfection 
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to the New Way of Salvation, 
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1, TO LOVE ....-.cccovses-sccessesceseXtl, LJ] 
2. To Obedience ..... xiii, 1-14 


iL On things indifferent. 
L. Bearing with the weak .......xiv. 1-28 
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IV. CONCLUSION. 
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(2) Arren Benoxt :—(Gnomon, vol. iii., Clark’s Edition.) 


L INTRODUCTION ueccosscorrersseseseererhe 1-18 


IL THE PROPOSITION AND PROOF. 


1 Faith and righteousness.* 
s. 9 ses or, life,* 


(iL THE DISCUSSION, 
1, Justification, wh. results fr. 


1. Not works: for under sin are— 
(1) The Gentiles ..........cccccesscseeees a 
9 tech J ORT. ccassasencovaccactiun 
Both together ...11, 14, 17; ; ti t ; 


+A ae PAIL, ..0.seeeeveereesesee-1, 27, 29, 31 
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9. Salvation...v. 1, 12; vi. 1; vil. 1, 4; 
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IV. THE EXHORTATION. 
1 — faith, &....1. 31; xii. 10 
xii, 3,6; xii. 9; xifl. B; xiii, 7 
&, Bal vadon, .0.cccénesasssonsssiasves xiii, 11-14 
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%.—xL, not onlg the Discussion itself, but also the Exhortation derived fr. tf, correspond respectivetes 
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andhis. 
theme 
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xxvi, 17, 18; Ep 
ili. 7; Ro. xv. 16. 


b Macknight. 
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Vaughan, 

a Alford. 

¢ Ga. 1. 15. 

f Wordsworth. 
gl Tiill, 


’ Ga. ili. 8; 2 Pe. 
£21; Ro. iii. 21; 
kvl. 26. 


S Jo. 1.14; Ga. iv. 
16. 


phets,’ as the two 
connecting parts 
of the existing 
moral revelation, 
which He ‘came 
not to destroy,’ 
but ‘tocomplete’ 
and establish fo- 
ever.”. 


¢ U. RB. Thomas. 
r W. Burkitt. 
8 Dr. Vaughan, 
tf. 8. King. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—4. Paul, see intro. servant, Gk., bondsman. called 
.. Apostie,« “a called Apostle.” * ‘ A commissioned-Apostle ;”¢ 
“specially called.”¢ separated,¢ “set apart and dedicated.” 4 
unto.. Gospel, the advocacy of wh., by tongue and pen, the 
great aim, henceforth, of his life. of God, fr. whom it is a 
message of reconciliation. which .. Scriptures,* i... wh. 
Gospel. concerning. . flesh,‘ salvation by Christ the great 
subject of the Gospel. declared, Gk., defined. Son. . God, 
God manifest in the flesh. power, miraculous power,’ strength 
of evidence by wh. He was proved to be the Son of God. Spirit 
.. holiness, the Holy Spirit that dwelt in Christ. b 
dead,° the one decisive sign of His Sonship.p 

The true preacher and his great theme.—I. The true preacher: 
1. His spirit; 2. His preparation; 3. His aim: (1) From God; 
2) For all men. I. His great theme. Great, because of—1, 
ts author; 2. The method of its fore-announcement; 3. Its 
subject—Christ: (1) His position in regard to us; (2) His 
exalted human ancestry; (3) His relationship to God.s—The 
author of this Epistle described.—I. By his name—Paul. II. B 


*| his general office—a servant of Jesus Christ. IIL By his par 


cular office—called to be an Apostle.” 

The inspired penman.—We must picture to ourselves, in read- 
ing this profound Epistle to the Romans, a man full of thought, 
his hands, perhaps, occupied at the moment in stitching at the 
tent-cloth, dictating one clause at a time to the obscure Tertius 
beside him, stopping only to give time for the writing, never 
looking it over, never, perhaps, hearing it read over, at last taking 
the style into his hand to add the last few words of affectionate 
benediction—and when we keep all this in mind, we shall cease 
to wonder if in one place we find cavyiépe00. where we should ex- 
pect kavywueOa, and in another stumble upon a superfluous @ 
which brings ruin into the flow of a magnificent closing doxology.! 
Apostolical succession.—Impossible. Apostolical succession is no 
more possible as a law for the Church than an equivalent th 
would be in the world of art. Think of trying to institute in 
such a way the right and the gift of teaching beauty! Think of 
an hierarchical pretension in the artistic world, claiming that 
only the students upon whom Raffaelle, or Michael Angelo, or 
Murillo, or Rubens, or Reynolds, or West, or Turner, or Allston, 
had laid his hands, were rightfully consecrated and equipped to 
paint, and to educate the taste of men! By all means have 
studies, and studios, and thorough intercourse with the master- 
Pieces of ages. But leave room for genius—its freedom, its new 
methods, and its fire. And do not try to conduct the potent and 
volatile essence of inspiration, which flows only from the Jaying- 
on of God’s hand, along the fixed metkods of any confederation.' 

5—7. who Christ in person. grace, special gifts. 
Apostieship, the office. for .. name, that chrbegt foe 
preaching that obedience may be rendered to Him wh, results fx, 


~ 


4 
y 


ap. 5-7.) 


ROMANS. 


believing in Him as King and Saviour.. among whom, i.e., the 
nations. ye, believers in Ro. called . . Christ,¢ by the Gospel « 
heard in men’s hearts. all .. Rome, i.e., all Christians: deser. 


as “beloved,” etc. grace, free favour, - 
sciousness of grace.9 Rare etter 


Il. To the soul. Peace bestowed equally on all believers. IIL. 


To the world. Better days are coming. The vision tarries; but |xvil 


come it shall—Dr. 7. Guthrie.—Called to be saints.—We are 
very apt to regard the Apostolic saints as though they were 
“ saints” in a more especial manner than the other children of 
God. Their holiness is attainable even by us. I. They lived 
with Jesus. Il. They lived for Jesus; and therefore—II. Th 


cece gp God our Father.—Peace—I. Between God and man. |°° 
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a Ps. Ixviii, 18 
Ep. iv. 8, 11. 


@ Ma. xxii 14, 


grew like Jesus. Let us live by the same spirit as they did, iii, 16 


* looking unto Jesus,” and our sainiship will soon be apparent.’ 

St. Paul, and not St. Peter, the founder of the Church at Rome. 
—On the question, ‘‘ Was St. Peter ever at Rome?” the evi- 
dence stands briefly thus:—1. That Peter was murdered by eruci- 
fixion appears to be stated in John xxi.18,19. Clement of Rome 
also attests the martyrdom (Eph. i. 5), but without assigning the 
place. 2. Irenzus and the Fathers in general believed that he both 


founded the Church in Rome, and suffered in that city; but they | on! 


are not consistent in the details, and they appear to have under- 
stood 1 Peter v. 13 as referring to Rome under the name of 
Babylon (Zus. E. H. ii. 15), an interpretation now generally 
abandoned. 8. Eusebius first fixed the Apostle’s residence in 
Rome at twenty years, which Jerome expanded to twenty-five, 
and the Roman annals more precisely define to twenty-four 
, five months, and ten days. 4. Against these “ years of St. 
eter’ are placed the notices of the Apostle in the N. T. and the 
Epistles of Paul, which abundantly satisfy all Protestant eritics 
that Peter had never been in Rome up to the writing of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy (a.p. 67-8). 5. Most of these com- 
mentators allow, in deference to the tradition, that Peter arrived 


' in Rome after that date, and there suffered martyrdom about the 


same time with Paul (Dionysius does not say the same day, as 
Eusebius and Jerome have it). 6. To this, however, it is objected 
that, according to the tradition, the martyrdom at Rome is only 
the closing incident of the foundation and prolonged episcopate 
of the Roman Church; after disproving these, there is no inde- 
pendent evidence or motive for the other. 7. The first and best 
evidence of the Apostle’s suffering at Rome is his ‘ trophy,” or 
sepulchre, in the Vatican (Eus. E. H. ii. 25). Now, it is certain 
that at that time this spot was included in Nero’s magnificent 
circus, surrounded by altars and oracles, where no corpse—much 
less a malefactor’s—could possibly have been interred. Nardini, 
in his Roma Antica, piously (or, perhans, satirically) suggests that 
Nero was compassionate enough to destroy his circus in order to 
provide a sepulchre for the Apostle and the circumjacent saints, 
or rather, he continues, since the circus was certainly standing in 
the time of Pliny, ‘‘ Fosse si contentd che all’ uno ed altro fine 


servisse—cio 6 per Circo agli Gentilie per Catecombe 4 Fedeli.” | 3) 


Having myself no faith in Nero’s compassion or toleration, I take 
this fact to be “ conclusive” evidence that Peter was not buried 
in the Vatican; the conclusion is that he was never in Rome 
at all.i 


g “Grace re- 
leaseth sin, and 
peace maketh 
the conscience 
quiet.” —Luther. 
h Spurgeon, 

“ This faith isnot 
the grace of 
faith, by which 
we are united to 
Christ, as the 
Head of the In- 
visible Church, 
but the doctrine 
of faith, by which 
we relate to H 

as members of 
the visible 
Church, to which 
unity is re- 
quired.” — Dr. 
Littleton. 


“Grace infuseth 
as spiritof activity 
into a 


the soul; it is not 
a sleepy habit, 
but it makes a 
Christian, like a 
seraphim, swift- 
winged in his 
heavenly mo- 
tions, is 
like fire: it 
makes one buin 
in love to Go3,” 
—T. Watson. 


4 Canon Trevor. 


“Grace pleaseth 
a believer 80 
well, that he 
cannot but study 
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his prayer 8—10. first, in order, in importance.* thank, gratitude 
forhis _.__|not only acknowledges the past, but preys for the future. 
friends in | my God, my God. Author of all good. through . . Christ, 

mae through whom God is mine, and my thanks are oifered. Christ 
Baer Yate the medium of all blessing. for.. all, ea. believer, whatever 
Bteyhst his station, experience, gifts, a subject for thanks. faith, Chris- 
¢ La. it 1 tian life and fidelity to truth. world, Rom. Empire ;¢ every- 
4Jobxvi.19. |where. witness,é the best, bearing testmy. to his heart. serve, 
e Is, xl. 80. labours more abundant. spirit, heart, soul, mind. in..Son, 


f Ez. xxvii. 9,10, | devoting all 1 have and am to it. prayers, the secret of his 
“Their faith| Strength ¢ and success request, this special prayer among 
made Rome no| Others. means, the way was through the prison and shipwreck 
less the metro-|to Ro. prosperous, in the end, getting to Ro. Any journey 
polis of Christi-| would be prosperous that brought him there. 
pte {wa % bs Paul’s love to the Church at Rome.—I. His love to the Church 
Roman faith and|at Rome. Shown by—l. His incessant prayers for them; 2. His 
fortitude equally| earmest desire to visit them. II. The particular objects of his 
apread ther. |intended visit to them: 1. The advancement of their welfare ; 
Pagan Romans|2. The comfort of his own soul. Application—(1) Let us be 
overcame the| thankful to God, who has heard and answered our supplications- 
Paina’ ce ain (2) Let us continue to pray for His blessing on our poor en- 
the Christians by | deavours.9 : 
their faith”—Dr.| Zhe experience of conviction—When M. Monod and I attended 
the University of Geneva, there was a professor of divinity who 
“ The light must | confined himself to lecturing on the immortality of the soul, the 
{ghten everyone ‘existence of God, and similar topics. As to the Trinity he did 
the world, so that! not believe it. Instead of the Bible, he gave us quotations from 
St. Seneca and St. Plato were the two saints 


there is not the| Seneca and Plato. 
worst man bat) whose writings he held up to admiration. But the Lord sent one 


sometimes he 


seemeth 


of His servants to Geneva; and I well remember the visit of 


and then ne talk Robert Haldane. I heard of him first as an English or Scotch 


eth into his for- 


gentleman who spoke much about the Bible, which seemed a very’ 


ee a pag strange thing to me and the other students, to whom it was a 
Andrewes. shut book. I afterwards met Mr. Haldane at a private house, 


g Reo. C. Simeon, |®long with some other friends, and heard him read from an 
“Methinks st.| “28lish Bible a chapter from Romans, about the natural corrup- 
Pau! reasons as|tion of man—a doctrine of which I had never heard before: in 
solidly andacute-| fact, I was quite astonished to hear of men being corrupt by 

as Aristotle."—| nature. I remember saying to Mr. Haldane, “ Now, I see that 


ue doctrine in the Bible.” “ Yes," he replied ; “ but do you see it in 
h DAubigné, your heart?” That was a simple question; but it came home to 
my conscience. It was the sword of the Spirit; and from that 
time I saw that my heart was corrupt, and knew from the Word 
of God that I could be saved by grace alone.* 
hisdesireto | 11—18. long, intense desire. that.. pift, not to see the 
a sa great city. Gift=increased knowledge, ope, strength. etc.4 
@ Dr, Vaugi 


established, against heathen, who wish to bring you back to 
52 Th. iii 3; 1 rece A and Jews, who would subject you to the Law. com- 
Pe. v. 10. forted . . faith, the faith of ea. (in its fruit) comforts all; helps 
¢ Macknight, to strengthen the confidence of the rest.4 ignorant, the know- 
@He. xil.1 ledge of a minister’s love a comfort to his people. oftentimes 
¢ Ro. xv. 20,21;|+,° YOU, this no new desire born of impulse. let, hindered. 
1 Th. i. 18, ruit, in varied results of Christian toil. other Gentiles, whose 


“Thetent-maker | Stat Apostle he was. 
faithful preaching.—I. Christ satisfied 


overturned = Three great results o 
Greece and Ber-| II, Soulssaved. IIL Jewels added to the preacher’s own crown 


Oap. 1. 14-16.) ROMANS. . 268 


—The blessings on his labours, courted on by Paul.--He w baria.” 
to do so—l. From the preciousness of the Gospel pli a Weyck a 
s — ; IL. From the power of the Spirit promised to accom-|/Rev. 7. Rodinson 
A \. “The 

The human and Divine side of the Bible.—Like the incarnation things necessary 
it is truly human and traly Divine. Holy men spake it but—as| 0% Convenient for 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. And just as when God sent not chase me 
His Son into the world, He sent Him not in the fashion of an|a@™d therefore, for 
angel, nor even in the fashion of a glorified and celestial man, | °°™PPIY “f them, 
but in all points like his brethren; so, when He sent into the maple pone 
world His written Word, it came not ready written with an angel’s ance of others.” 

ume, but with reeds from the Jordan; it was consigned to paper | —5P- Smairidge 

m the Nile, every word of it-in Hellenistic or Hebrew, and yet|g Hamilton, 
every word none the less heavenly.—The image of God.—Adam|“Men of the 
was at first created according to the similitude and likeness of] noblest disposi, 
God: he had the Divine Portraiture drawn upon his soul by the | %>sthink them. 
creating finger of the Almighty; and yet we see how little a sin igs) rei eee 
defaced it, and spoiled him of all bis glory. In curious pictures | share with them 
a small scratch is a great deformity. Certainly the image of God|™ their happi, 
is such a curious piece of workmanship, that the least scratch or Tevlor. Beige ts 
flaw in it, by the least sin, deforms and turns that which before ’ 
was the image of God into the image of the devil.* pins teers 


14—16. debtor,* the debt he owed to all nations was the|he is not 
obligation laid on him to preach the Gospel to them.» Greeks |9Shamed of 
.- Barbarians, i.e., to all the world, philosophers and common the Gospel 
people‘ [iii. 157]. so, on the principle that all alike have a|@? 00-1 16,17. 
claim upon me¢ as..is, I will do my part. ready, Gk., a|> Alford. 
readiness is in me. Rome, the capital and theatre of the whole|e Wordsworth. 
world.‘ ashamed,s perh. in ref. to greatness and glory of Ro.| ¢ wacknight 
gospel . . Christ, though its origin be so mean, and its claims |p, arian: ‘ 
go vast. power .. God," Gk., a power of God; a manifestation | trom as ae ot 
or proof of His power. salvation, deliverance fr. sin and its 
consequences. every one, uo r + to class, nation, character. 
believeth,' salvation by faith. lief of heart unto righteous- 
ness. Jew first, salvation of the Jews, and offered first to 
them. Greek,! who shall not be lost bec. the Jew refuses to 
be saved. 

The Grecian.—Four characteristics marked Grecian life and | ani 

: I. Restlessness. II. Worldliness. The Greeks look upon 
this world in its fallen state, and pronounce it all “ very good.” 
The results were threefold: 1. Disappointment; 2. Degradation ; 

8. Disbelief in immortality. IIL. The worship of the beautiful 
IV. The worship of humanity.—The Roman.—l. The public life 
- at Rome: 1. The spirit of its religion—begun from the ‘idea of 
duty; 2. The result of all this—government, as its highest 
earthly expression. II. Private life: we find—1. Manly courage; 
9. Female honour and chastity. III. The decline of Roman life: 
1. Corruption of the moral character; 2. Scepticism and super- 
stition ; 3. Religion degenerating into allegiance to the State; 4. Its 
decline into expediency."—Paul and the Gospel,—Our text speaks |i 
words—I. Of power— The power of God unto salvation;” II. Of 
love—‘ I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ;” III. Of en- 
couragement—* To every one that believeth; IV. Of universal 
hope—* To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.”"—The Gospel, 
the power of God unto salvation.—I. The nature of this avowal. 
“Not ashamed.” 1. Of what is this spoken? Of the Gospel’s— 


“In the whole 
world there is ne 
no other distine- 
tion 
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by the Gospel, 
bat those whom 
we love, and 
those whom we 
ought to love.”— 
Bp. Heber. 


m F. W. Robert- 
som, M.A. 


nR. V. Price, M_A. 
o Dr. R. Newton. 
p B. Cecil, M.A. 


In speaking of 
Pantheism, 
Bishop Thomson 
says: “If Godis 
matter, and mat- 
ter is God, then 
surely we may 
add with Pascal, 
‘It is no matter 
whether there be 
any God at all’” 


“The obstinate 
have nothing to 
do with God; the 
title of all con- 


avg is, = wil- 
ng people.” — 
Bishop Hall, 

q Cheever. 

‘The great 
hindrance to 


compliance with 
the G 1 in- 
vitation per- 
haps notso much 
a desire of things 
unlawful, as an 
- unlawful desire 
of things that, in 


the Gospel 
reveals the 


righteous- 
ness of God 


o Ro. ill 21, 22; 
Phi. fi. 9. 

» Wordsworth. 

¢ Vaughan. 

t Pe. lxxxiv. 7; 
To. L 16; 2 Oo. 
Lia, 18. 

e Hab. fl 4 
LXX.; Ga. iii 11 


f 2 Pe. i. 9. 
£2. uh 10; aTh. 
13. 


b Rodinson, 


| Manifest, clear. in them, 


' <* 


 ROMANA [Oap. 1. 17—19 

(1) Doctrines, (2) Precepts, (3) Threatenings, (4) Promises, (5) 
Privileges; 2. By whom? 3. To whom? 4. What was implied in 
it? Ll. The ground of this avowal: 1. The Divine energy of the 
Gospel; 2. The powerful combination against which it has ta 
contend; 8. Its saving efficacy; 4. Its impartiality. Learn —(1) 
The evil of religious cowardice; (2) The necessity of consistency 
in religion ; (3) Your obligation to make it known; (4) Your duty 
to expect your efforts to meet with success.-—The Gospel, a touch 
stone of character.—I. What there isin the Gospel of Christ tomake 
carnal men ashamed of it: 1. It proceeds upon principles so con- 
trary to the natural man, and so brings down human reasoning 
and the pride of intellect, that men are shocked at its positions 
and requirements; 2. It exposes a man’s grand idol; 3. It de- 
mands absolute submission; 4. The world attributes regard to 
the Gospel either to a weakness of the head or heart; 5. The 
Gospel levels men. II. Why Paul was not ashamed of the Gospel. 
Because he knew it was—l. The power of God; 2. The power of 
God to the greatest end, salvation. 

The power of God.—The Thraciang had a very significant em- 
blem of -the almighty power of God. It was a sun with three 
beams—one shining upon a sea of ice and dissolving it; another 
upon a rock and melting it; and a third upon a dead man and 
putting life into him. What a striking illustration of the power 
of God in the Gospel! It melts the hardest heart, and raises to 
a life of righteousness those who were “dead in trespasses and 
sins.”—The power of the Gospel.—A little girl one Sabbath morn- 
ing was much affected under the sermon, and on her return 
home, earnestly entreated her mother would accompany her to 
chapel in the evening to hear how delightfully the minister talked 
about Jesus Christ. The child was so intent on this object that 
she made the request with tears, and the mother, at last, con- 
sented to accompany her importunate girl to the chapel. The 
preacher chose for his text Rom. i. 16. The woman was seriously 
and effectually impressed by the Word of God, was led earnestly 
to seek salvation, and obtained mercy by faith in Christ 
Jesus. The wife now naturally became anxious for the salvation 
of her husband, and persuaded him’ also to attend the chapel. 
He also submitted to the influence of the truth, and both the 
parents became grateful to God for the child whose importunity 
led them to hear the Gospel of salvation.¢ 


17—19. therein, in the Gospel. righteousness of God,“ 
not simply the method of Justification’ but that r. wh. is both. 
imputed and imparted to believers.» revealed, is in process of 
unveiling.s faith .. faith,¢ “ faith growing ;” “ beginning and — 
ending with faith.” live,¢ shall have life, spiritual and eternal. 
wrath, anger against sin. of God, holy, terrible. revealed, 
in divers ways, as in Eden, Flood, Death, the Cross, Conscience. 
heaven, throne of holiness, power, justice. ungodliness, sin 
against God. unrighteousness,/sin ag. men. hold..un- 
righteousness,‘ “who hold down the truth by living in un- 
righteousness.” known..God, His Being and character. 
mind, conscience. shewed, objecta 
to contemplate, organs to perceive, faculties to reason.’ 

_, Wrath in God and wrath in man.—I. The difference. In man 
it is—l. An exciting; 2. A malignant; 8. A painful; 4, A selfish, 


passion. Not so with Ged. II. The agreement of wrath as it ia 


-Bap...20,91.) RoMAyS wos 
LL 


>. Ney Lael eel 2 See J 
ree » 2A 


in God and in man. There are common to both—1 “ Righteo. 
To God wickedness is repugnant ; to (1) His ‘tee at os ina moraicensg 
procedure ; 2. Retribution. Conclusion : this subject—(1) Corrects sd e < me Il 
a theological error; (2) Supplies a terrible warning to sinners. thous Divine and 
The treasures of the Scriptures.—If you but read aright, the|™oral __ virtues 
Scriptures are a mine of wealth, ever displaying new treasures,| Uh sre Te 
An anecdote of one of Whitfield’s hearers will illustrate my Christan i 
meaning. One day while Whitfield wae preaching on the heath, | consisting uf the 
an old man and his wife passed along the road on horseback, |Wb°!e duty of © 
Attracted by the crowd and the minister's voice, they stopped to self, eer ns 
hear “what the man was talking about.” He talked of 1800|neighbour."—.. 
— sgo, and the old man said impatiently, “ Mary, come along. | 4°r7 
t is only something that happened a long while ago.” But Mary |# Dr. Thomas. 
wished to stay a little longer. Soon both were in tears, and 
asking, “‘ What shall I do to be saved?” On their way home the 
old man thought of his Bible, and exclaimed, “ Mary, doesn’t our | 40,2" Test in a 
old book at home say something about these things?" They varie Bible.”— 
went home rejoicing, and there read the long-neglected book-— | Selden. 
read it with ever increasing delight. “‘Why, Mary,” said the|“Astream where 
surprised and happy husband, ‘‘is this indeed our old book?|#like the ele- 


Everything seems quite new.” Thus will it be with-you. Thus rips phe 


“There is no 
book upon which 


* may it be with all. If the Spirit but interpret the Word, and the|may wade."— 


heart receive its blessed influence, then will the old story be ever| Gregory the Great. 
fresh and new. 

20, 21. invisible ..him,* existence, attributes. world,|the heathen 
Gk., order, arrangement. seen, “creation the mirror of God.” | world with- 
understood, inferred, reasonable deductions. things .. made,»|OUt excuse 
the visible creation. Godhead, Divinity, Godlike perfection. |4 Be aaa 7 
excuse, without apology, or self-defence. when .. God, knew|j% yiig 
what was knowable of Him, and in this way. glorified, did not opizaalh ter 
worship and obey. as God,¢ a personal Being to whom they] yisinio or dimt 
Were individually related. thankful, attributing to Inck, chance, |seen but inronate 


etc., or to their own reason and skill, what they should have|Thy  works."— 
to God. vain, foolish. imaginations, speculations, |°"™” 

conclusions. foolish,¢ wayward. heart, understanding, affec- |? Ps xix. 1—3. 

tions. darkened, with error. Only the wise— c “His supreme 

perfections im 

“ With filial confidence inspired, ess e nes an a 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, == Divinity Hl 

And smiling say, ‘ My Father made them all. ieolt, “Divine 


2 ‘ ”— Tho- 

Gratitude.—Has thankfnlness to God been in any proportion ee taatte 
‘ Let us look at man’s own organi- Fir see 
i aire is wont to receive that as a| butes. — Meyer, 
gation, and ing in what way aad IL. Look at the gifts of a oye 

. “ (} 

God expressed in the human mind ; Consider’ has ite praise, but 
our social advantages. IV. Our relations to the gifts of God in) not its Author.” 


a ider t d 
nature and in human society. V. ery Naaman Pa ana 
stration of angels; | Ep. iv. 17,18: Jo, 


8. The gift of the Holy Ghost; 4. God’s tenderness, and match- : 


Jess delicacy in dealing with us, taking no advantage of power or|¢, "Noting oe 


positions been maintained 

The harmony and order of creation.—The famous astronomer, by philoso 
Athanasius Kircher, having an acquaintance who denied the ex-|Pher."— 2 
istence of the Supreme Being, took the following method to |/# W Beecher 
eonvince him of his error upon his own principles. Expecting 
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ROMANS. (Oap. 1. 22, 23, 


“Infidelity is the 
beginning of sin, 
folly the founda- 
tion of infidelity, 
and the heart is 
the seat of both.” 
Bp. Horne. 


‘How calmly 
may we commit 
. ourselves to the 
hands of Him 
who bears up the 
world—of Him 
who has created, 
and who pro- 
vides for the joys 
even of insects, 
as carefully as if 
He were their 
father !”-Richter. 


“A man finds in 
the productions 
of Nature an in- 
exl.austible stock 
of material upon 
which he canem- 
ploy himself, 
without any 
temptations to 
envy or malevo- 
lenve, and has al- 
ways @ certain 
prospect of dis- 
covering new 
reasons for ador- 
ingthe S.. -ereign 
Author of the 
universe. 


‘Those who 
have obtained 
the farthest in- 
sight into nature 
have been in all 
ages firm be- 
lievers in God.” 
— Whewell. 


& John Timnbs. 


@ folly of 
eathenism 
@ Philosopher, 
“lover of wis- 
dom,” a title first 
edopted, in hu- 
Mnility, by Pytha- 

goras. 


61 Oo. iil, 1s— 
20; 1 Oo. 1. 20, 
81; Jo. viii. 9. 


@ Wordsworth. 
€ Vaughan 


him upon a visit, he procured a very handsome globe of the s 

heavens, which being placed in a corner of @ room in which it 
could not escape his friend’s observation, the latter seized the 
first occasion to ask from whence it came, and to whom it 
belonged. ‘ Not to me,” said Kircher, “nor was it ever made by 
any person, but came here by mere chance.” ‘ That,” replied hig 
sceptical friend, ‘is absolutely impossible; you surely jest.” 
Kircher, however, seriously persist ed in his assertion, took occa. 
sion to reason with his friend upon his own atheistical principles. 
“‘ You will not,’’ said he, “‘ believe that this small body originate. 
in mere chance; aid yet you will contend that those heavenly 
bodies, of which it is-only a faint and diminutive resemblance, 
came into existence without order and design.” Pursuing this 
chain of reasoning, his friend was at first confounded, in the next 
place convinced, and ultimately joined in a cordial acknowledg- 
ment of the absurdity of denying the existence of a God.—Cosmos. 
—According to the testimony of all the ancients, it was Pytha- 
goras who first used the word Cosmos to designate the order in 
the universe, and the universe itself; and Humboldt employs the 
word in this sense, in conformity with the Hellenic usage of 
the term subsequently to the time of Pythagoras, and in accord- 


ance with the precise definition given of it in the treatise entitled - 


Declamolo, which was long erroneously attributed to Aristotle. 
It is the assemblage of all things in heaven and earth, the 
universality of created things constituting the perceptible world. 
Plutarch expressly says that Pythagoras gave the name of Cosmos 
to the universe on account of the order which reigned throughout 
it; so likewise does Galen. Plato designates the heavenly bodies 
by the name of Uranos ; but the order pervading the regions of 
space he too terms the Cosmos. In Aristotle Cosmos signifies, 
“the universe and the order pervading it,” but divided into the 
sublunary world, and the world above the moon. Taken in a 
moro limited sense, the word is also used in the plural, either to 


designate the stars, or the innumerable systems scattered like | 


islands through the immensity of space, and each composed of 
sun and moon. It was not until long after the Ptolemies that 
the word was applied to the earth. Humboldt says:—“ It is by 
@ separation and classification of phenomena, by an intuitive in- 
sight into the play of obscure forces, and by animated expressions, 
in which the perceptible spectacle is reflected with vivid truthful- 
ness, that we may hope to comprehend and describe the universal 
all ina manner worthy of the word Cosmos in its signification of uni- 
verse, order of the world, and adornment of this universal order.”* 


22, 23. professing . . wise,* vain conceit. fools, intelligence 
no safeguard against superstition.¢ glory, manifestation of ex. 
cellence.¢ uncorruptible, immaterial, not subject to change. 
image, representation. man,¢ thus, statue of Jupiter by Phidias. 
birds, ibis and hawk worshipped in Egypt. beasts, ox, dog, 
cat, etc., worshipped in Egypt. and..things,/ serpents, 
beetles, ete. 

The idolatry of the Gentiles.—I. Its inward cause. The plain 
truth of the being of God would not content them; thinking 
themselves above that, they fell. II. Its outward acts: 1. Making 
images of God; 2. Giving Divine honour to the creature. IIT. 
The judgments of God upon them for this sin—He “ gave them 
up.” L By whom; 2. To what, they were given ups 


ice Se 


7 


» 
4 


Gap. 1.24, 28 


> 
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The fate of a boaster——Simon Tournay affords a memorable 
and affecting proof of the truth of that scripture, “ Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” In 1201, after he had 
excelled all Oxford in learning, and had become so eminent at 
Paris as to be made chief doctor of the Sorbonne, he was so puffed 
up with foolish pride as to hold Aristotle superior to Moses and 
Christ, and yet but equal to himself. In his latter days, however, 
he grew such an idiot as not to know one letter in a book, or to 
remember one thing he had ever done.—Refusing honour to the 
known God.—A gentleman, who seemed strongly impressed with 
the opinion that, in order to exalt revelation, it is necessary to 
maintain that there is no such thing at.all as natural religion, 
visiting acelebrated public seminary in Edinburgh, on occasion 


_of some mention of the ancient philosophers in a passage which 


the pupils were then reading, asked a blind boy the following 
questions :—“* What did their philosophy do for them?” The 
boy returned no answer. “ Did it,” resumed the examiner, “lead 
them to any knowledge of religion?” ‘‘ They had no ricut know- 
ledge of God.” “But could they be said,” rejoined the visitor, in 
a marked tone of disapprobation, “to have any knowledge of God 
atall?” After a moment’s thought, the child answered, “ Yes.” 
“ That,” observed the gentleman to the superintendents, “is by 
no means a right answer.” Upon which the pupil was asked 
whether he had any reason for making this answer, to which he 
replied, Yes.” ‘What isit?” ‘ The Apostle Paul, in the first 
of the Romans, says, that when THEY zNEW Gop,” laying an em- 
phasis on these words, “ they glorified Him not as God.” 

24, 25. wherefore, etc.,* judicial consequences of sin, “ They 
dishonoured God by vile corporeal representations of Him, and He 
punished them by corporeal debasements of themselves.”® who, 
as being persons who ;¢ or, seeing that they. changed, bar- 
tered. truth ..God, true idea of God. lie, idol, false God. 
worshipped, religious homage. served, conduct corresponding 
with their notion of the god they served. Hence worship of 
Venus led to lasciviousness. creature, things made. Creator, 
the Maker of all. blessed, Gk.,a word app. only to God, Amen, 
Heb. word=truth, or truly. 


* They trifle with the truth, until, at last, : 
Delusions strong as hell shall bind them fast. "# 


Alie.—L An idol alie: 1. As professing to be what it is not; 


@. As deceiving him who trusts in it. Il. Everything opposed to | jo, 


God a lie. IL. Everything a lie which—1. Disappoints man’s 


h ; 2. Fails to satisfy the cravings of his immortal soul, IV. 
That tife a lie which is not—1. According to God’s will; 2. 


" Directed to His glory; 3. The realisation of His enjoyment.o 


- by Fouché and Carnot, in the Champs de Mars, 


The Goddess of Reason.—In the Paris papers of August 1, 1817, 
we find among the obituaries the following announcement :— 
Died, within these few days, in the hospital of pauper lunatics 
of Salpétritre, where she had lived unpitied and unknown for 
many years, the famous Theroigne de Mericourt (the Goddess of 
Reason), the most remarkable of the heroines of ee. 

i i dity) was seated on ron 
This female (nearly in a state of nudity) mere rial 
the Goddess of Reason and Liberty. There was some- 


poe fiw in the history of the latter days of this poor 


thing remarkable 
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¢ Socrates in his 
time wondered 
when he _ ob- 
seryedstatuaries, 
how careful they 
were, and how. 
industrious —_ ta 
make stones lika 
men, and men in 
the meantime 
turning them- 
selves into very 
blocks and 
stones, 


St De. iv. 16—218 ; 
Ps. evi, 20; Ez. 
viii. 10; Ac, xvii. 
29. 


“Infinite lust 
will breed infinite 
oceasions; and 
infinite occa, 
sions will require 
infinite wealth, 
and infinite wit, 
and infinite 
strength, and in- 
finite instru- 
ments to bring 
them about.’=« 
Bp. Reynolds, 


g M. Henry. 


the heathen 
judicially 
abandoned 
to their own 
folly 

a Ps, Ixxxt, 12; 
Ep. iv. 18, 19; 1 
Th, iv. 4 

& Wordsworth, 

¢ Vaughan. 

d Wordsworth, 


¢e Is, xliv. 20; Ja 
x. 40, 


J Cowper, 
g Rev. T. Robim 


“Practising vice 
against nature, 
and that, in such 
strange and 
abominabe in- 
stances of sin, 
that nothing 
could equal the 
corruption of 
their manners 
but the delusion 
of their judg- 
ments; both of 
them the true 
and proper 
causes of ons 
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another.” — Dr. 
South. 


h Dr, Cheever. 


the effect of 
that aban- 
donment 

a Ep. v. 13; 
Jude 10, 

6 Stuart, 

© Wordswortk, 
who names in 
proof of this 
Aristophanes, 
Catullus, Horace, 
Sallust,  Sueto- 
atus, Tacitus, Ju- 
venal, and Mar- 
tial, 


d1 Oo. vi. 9, 10; 
Tude 7. 


e Plutarch says, 
Solon and Zeno 
both practised it. 
Horace and Mar- 
tial confess it 
without a blush. 
Seneca speaks 
of troops of un- 
happy youths 
brought together 
at banquets for 
the purpose. 

f See Robt. 
Hat's Serm. 
Infidelity. 


g Whitby. ° 
h Rev. T. Robin- 
50m, 


“What can'sca) 
the eye of God, 
all-seoing, or de- 
ceive His heart 
miscient!"” — 


the character 
of God— 
abandoned 
men 


a 2 Pe. ii.15; Jo. 
ri 6; Lu. xvi. 


6Ju.i 7. 

¢ Ma. xxvii. 18, 
d Is, lviii. 4, 

e Tit. i. 12. 
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creature, and her life is not without its moral. She who was 
taught publicly to blaspheme her Creator, and dishonour her sex, 
was for the last twenty years of her miserable life subject to the 
greatest of human calamities—the deprivation of her reason. Sha 
repented severely of her horrible crimes, and her few lucid inter- 
vals were filled up by the most heartrending lamentations. She 
died at the age of fifty-seven.* 


26—28. vile affections, bestial lusts Base passions.! 


|women .. nature, dark picture of heathenism, fully verified fr. 


writings of what has been called the most brilliant age of most 
intellectual nations of the world. and..men, efc.,4 sodomy 
not only practised but vountenanced by law.< and... know- 
ledge, these crimes traced to Atheism./ Recognition of God, 
conserving principle of morality. reprobate, undiscerning. 
convenient, befitting rational creatures. ‘‘ Not agreeable to 
nature or reason.” 

Recompense of their error.—I. In the lusts themselves. II. In 
their effects :—1. Health impaired and bodily frame debilitated ; 
2. Mental faculties enfeebled; 3. Conscience seared and moral 
sense weakened and degraded; 4. Finer feelings and delicate sen- 
sibilities blunted and extinguished ; 5. Incapacity to appreciate 
the natural affections ; 6. Insensibility to the noble and good, the 
beautiful and true.* 

Thoughtlessness of infidelity.‘ It is much to be feared,” says 
the Rev. William Innes, “that the language which Dr. Johnson 
applied to Foote, the comedian, is too applicable to many. When 
Mr. Boswell asked him if Foote was not an infidel, he replied, 
‘ Foote was an infidel, sir, as a dog is an infidel; he never thought 
on the subject.’ "—The creeds and men of the old heroic age.— 
Thus writes modern scepticism,—speaking through one of her 
poets :-— 

A stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic creeds, 
Who stands self-poised on nature’s solid earths 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


Back to old Paganism is that which the fool is now saying in 
his heart: and old Paganism is with such but the highway to 
Atheism and man deification. The old heroic creeds of Greece 
and Rome are more congenial than the creed of Apostles, or the 
older creed of Prophets. What is Paul when compared with Plato? 
what is David when compared with Homer? The Bible era is a 
dark parenthesis in human history; we must get back to Pagar 
days, and creeds, and heroes. 


29—32. unrighteousness, sin and injustice. fornication, 
including adultery. covetousness,¢ love of money. malicious- 
ness,? leading to injury and revenge. envy,¢ regret at another’s 
prosperity. murder, sanctity of life disregarded. debate,4 
strife, quarrels. deceit, falsehood. malignity, hatred con- 
cealed by a smile. whisperers, private circulators of evil reports. 
backbiters, slanderers of the absent. despiteful, insult te 
injury. boasters,/ vain-glorious. inventors, plotters. withe 
out, etc., of spiritual and moral things. covenant, etc., 


Proud of excel-| regardless of promises. implacable, Gk., unsocial. unmerci- 


br |ful, unforgiving. who.. God, 


righteous requirement of God. 


(Cap. 1.96—82 


- 


 —- Cap. H. 1—B.) 


re, eee 
‘not .. same, themselves, in defiance of God. but.. them, 
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approve them, lend their countenance to the evil done by others. 
Men, haters of God.—I shall—I. Establish the fact that unre- 

generate men are haters of God. The fact is—1. Absolutely 

universal ; 2. Realised to inconceivable degree. II. Account for 


' it—1. The contrariety that exists between Him and us; 2. The 


consciousness we feel that He will summon us to His tribunal. 
ll. Make some reflections upon it: 1. How deep should be our 
humiliation before God; 2. What obligations we owe to God for His 
Gospel ; 8. What a blessing the Gospel proves to all who receive 
it. 

The Slander Book.—A gentleman writes that he once saw the 
title Slander Book printed on the binding of a small ledger. On 
examining it he found that the various members of the household 
were charged so much apiece for each slander. The accounts 
were very neatly and correctly kept, credits entered, &c., as in a 
merchant’s office. Hoe was informed that this plan of fining for 
slander originated with a good young girl, with a view to prevent 
evil speaking. and its eonsequences. Youthful as she was, she 
observed its wretched effects on families and neighbourhoods,— 
what great fires were kindled by it, what sweet fountains were 
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sessed, and boas- 
ters of what ig 
unreal 


Nero having 
flred Ro. charged 
Christians with 
the crime. Cali. 
gula wished the 
Roms, had but 
one neck that he 
might destroy 
them at one 
blow. 


g Ps, x. 3; xxxt, 
28; 2 Ti. iti, 1 
4; Ro. viii 7; 
De. vii. 10; Pr. 
he 36; Je. iv. 


le 


h Rev. C. Simeon. 


“Base envy 
beg trek at 
another's _—joy, 
and hates the 
excellence it 


embittered by it; so she hit upon this expedient to knock it on | cannot reach”— 


the head. Perhaps others might take the hint.—Without natural 
affection.—Mr. Ellis, in his Missionary Tour, relates the following 


Thomson. 


‘There is no 
fiesh in man’s 


shocking instance of infanticide. A man and his wife, tenants of |obdurate heart; 
Mr. Young, who has for many years held under the king the|it does not feel 
small district of Kukuwaw, situated on the centre of Waiakea = man.” —Cow- 


Bay, resided not far from Maaro’s house. They had one child, a fine |” ‘ian 


little boy. A quarrel arose between them on one occasion respect- 
ing this child. The wife refusing to accede to the wishes of the 


onee in- 
fidelity can per- 
suade men that 


husband, he, in revenge, caught up the child by the head and the | they shall die téke 


feet, broke its back across his knee, and then threw it down in 


beasts, they will 
s00n be brought 


'_ expiring agonies before her. Struck with the atrocity of the act, |to tive like beasts 
— South, ’ 


Mr. Young seized the man, led him before the king Tamehameha, | also.” 


who was then at Waiakea, and requested that he might be 
punished. The king inquired, “To whom did the child he has 
murdered belong?” Mr. Young answered, that it was his own 
son. ‘“ Then,” said the king, “ neither you nor I have apy right 
to interfere ; I cannot say anything to him.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1— 8. therefore, bec. of this judgment of God (i. 82). man, 
having charged the Gentiles with these sins, the writer now turns 
to the Jews, whom he is (see v. 17) now addressing. judgest, 
the less excusable thyself bec. thou judgest others. thou.. 
thyself.’ self-condemned by the judgment passed on others. 
judgest . . things, and must know the wrongness of acts 
for wh. others are censured. we.. sure, Gk., we know: i.e. fr. 
character of God. judgment, decision, opimion. 18 -- truth, 
is acc. to reality. and. . this, Gk., dost thou calculate (upon 


impunity).¢ 
Those un judge others judged.—1. To whom the expostnlation, 
addressed. The disposition here reproved shows itself, in the 


the Jew also 
is without 
excuse 

a 2 Sa. xil 5, 7, 
b Ma vii 1,2 

e Jo. viii & 


d@ Is, xxvii, 15: 
Ps. 1. 21. 


Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, “that nu 
honest man could 
bean Atheist; for 
no man could be 
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eo after a fair ex- 
amination of the 
proofs of Ohris- 
tianity.” The 
name of Hume 
beng mentioned 
tohim, “No, sir,” 
said he: ‘Hume 
owned to @ cler- 
een of the 
ishopric of Dur- 
ham, that he had 
pever read the 
New Testament 
with attention.” 


¢ C, Simeon, M.A 
f Dr. Guthrie. 


“Correct opin- 
fons well esta- 
blished on any 
subject, are the 
best preserva- 
tive against the 
seductions of 
error.” — Bi 
Mant. 


“All power, 
even @ most 
despotic, rests 
ultimately on 
opinion.”-~Hume. 


g Seiden. 


s Bo. will 11; Ro. 
wv. 1, 23 Job 
xxxiil, 27 — 80; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 38; 
Is. Ixiii, 7—10; 
Ho xi. 4; Ex 


1 J. Poster. 


“To me it a 
pears, enatt 


‘hink It roaterial do justice, Among his servants there was 


‘jenemy? (3) Shall this 


ROMANS, (Cap. il. & 
world, towards—1. Each other; 2. Those who profess the Chris.» 
tian religion; and in religious persons, towards—l. The world ; 2. 
Each other. II. The address itself. Concerning uncharitable 
persons it shows—1. How vain their hopes; 2. How aggravated 
their guilt; 38. How fearful their prospects. Application—(1) ; 
Do not occupy yourselves too much about others, but rather take 
heed unto yourselves; (2). Above all things, seek to know your 
need of a Saviour.¢ ¥ 
The justice of God.—Slow goes the hand of justice, like the 
shadow on the sun-lial; ever moving, yet ereeping slowly on, 
with a motion all but imperceptible. Still stand in awe. uM 
hand of justice has not stopped. Although imperceptible, it 
steadily advances; by-and-by it reaches the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth hour. And now the bell strikes. Then unless you have 
fled to Christ, the blow, which was so slow to fall, shall descend 
over the head of impenitence with accumulated force./—Human 
standards of judgment.— We measure from ourselves; and 
as things are for our use and purpose, so we approve them. Bring 
a pear to the table that is rotten, we cry it down, ’tis naught; 
but bring a medlar that is rotten, and ’tis a fine thing; and yet 
I'll warrant you the pear thinks as well of itself as the medlar 
does. We measure the excellency of other men by some excellency 
we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, poor enough (as 
oets used to be), seeing an alderman with his gold chain upon 
is great horse, by way of scorn said to one of his companions, 
**Do you see yon fellow, how big he looks? Why, that fellow 
cannot make a blank verse!” Nay, we measure the goodness of 
God from ourselves: we measure His goodness, His justice, His 
wisdom, by something we call just, good, or wise in ourselves; 
and, in so doing, we judge proportionably te the country-fellow 
in the play, who said, if he were a king, he would live like a lord, 
and have peas and bacon every day and a whip that cried “slash.’’s 
4. despisest, thinkest scorn. riches,* preciousness, abun- 
dance. goodness, kindness,> gentleness. forbearance, 
patience. long-suffering, punishment long deferred. not 
knowing, not acknowledging, or considering, wilful ignorance. 
leadeth, drawing, not driving. Is designed to lead. repent- 
ance,* while God proposes a new life, man takes advantage of 


| His mercy to live in sin, 


Divine goodness, a motive to repentance.—Contemplate the 
goodness of God—I. As beheld in the same view with the deserts 


{Of man: 1. God's constant provision ; 2. His watchful protec- 


tion; 8. His compassionate care of weakness. II. In the same 
view with the manifestation of His mind against sin. III. As 
being contemporary with each sin in our long succession of 
offences. IV. By supposing it to be withdrawn. V. In its cha- 
racter of patience and long-suffering. Application:—(1) Would 
you not desire to be in unity with such goodness ? (2) Would 
you not deem that which has kept you from it your most fatal 

goodness lead to contempt of God? No, 
ons repent—repent now, for “the kingdom of heaven is at 

and,’ 


The long-suffering of God.—There was a prince in Italy who 
was one of the most merciful that ever ruled a nation, but at the 
same time a terrible punisher of wickedness when once he rose to 


one who abused hie 


Oap. il. 5, 6.) 


’ risen to such a height as to cause the 


6s i ee ene th 
—. = 
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goodness by numerous transgressions, not only against the rules 
of the palace, but also against the laws of the state, He was an 
oppressor of the r, quarrelsome with all his fellow-servants, 
and neglectful of his duties to his master. The prince had 
several times kindly but seriously rebuked him, but as the servant 
found that punishment never followed, he became impudent and 
reckless. “One day he allowed his passion so to get the better of 
him that he caused a fellow-servant’s death. He entreated hi 

master’s pardon, and his master forgave him once more. This 
token of mercy, instead of softening his heart, made him more 
regardless still. He now thought he could do anything. So one 
morning he ventured to appear before his master with his hat on. 
The prince, ir a calm voice, asked him why he thus came covered 
into his presence. The answer was that he had caught a cold. 
His master’s patience was now exhausted. ‘I will take care,” 
said he, ‘that you never catch a cold again. Call the officer of 
the guard.” The servant soon came with that personage. “ Take 
that man to prison,” the prince said, ‘“‘and order the executioner 
to nail his hat to his head.” One of the prince’s friends ex- 


‘pressed his surprise at this severe sentence, seeing that the servant |» 


ad been 
goblet, an 
to put an apple into it. 


ardoned for more serious crimes. The prince took a 
having half filled it with water, requested his friend 
This made the water rise to the brim. 


The prince thereupon told his friend to drop in a coin. This 


made the water to run over. “ How is it?” the prince asked, 
“that the small coin caused the water to run over, whereas the 
large apple raised it only to the brim?” The long-suffering of 
God is very great, but it has its limits, and when matters have 
cup of God’s patience to 
flow over, that same God who is “ slow to anger’ proves a God of 
great power, who will not at all acquit the guilty 

5, 6. but, instead of falling in with God’s purpose. after, 
ace. to, foll. the rule and law of. hardness,’ dryness, rough- 
ness, obduracy (rocky, stony ground). impenitent, unyield- 
ing, unimpressionable, callous. treasurest,° gradual increase. 
wrath,¢ the future inheritance of the wicked. day .. wrath, 
day of wh. wrath will be the great feature, as mercy is of this. 
revelation,/ unveiling, as now mercy is unveiled. righteous 
. . God, as truly existing as now mercy is, but with a veil over 
ft. render, give back, repay what is judicially due. to.. 
man, without exception. deeds, the visible expressions of 
moral character. cal 

God’s goodness and man’s conduct in relation to it.—L Divine 
goodness, in its relation to man, is very extraordinary. In its— 
1. Plenitude; 2. Form; 3. Design. II. Man’s conduct, in rela- 
tion to it, is very depraved. Seen in his—1. Inconsideration; 2. 
Insensibility of heart; 8. Self-destructiveness. LI. The day of 


judgment will be very awful in relation to such conduct. The ei 


judgment will be—1. Righteous; 2. Universal.’ 


Perseverance.—“ Patience is bitter,” said Jean Jacques Rous-}; 


seau, “but its fruit is sweet.” Giardini said to a youth 
who asked how long it would take to learn to play the violin, 
“Twelve hours a day for twenty years together.” When 
elimbing a tree one day, William Carey (the missionary), then a 
boy, managed to miss his hold, and fell to the ground, breaking 
hia leg by the fall. He was confined to his bed for weeks; but 
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to be sade 
that a dishelief of 

the established 
religion of their 
country has no 
tendency to dis- 
pose men for the 
reception of 
another; bui 
that, on the con- 
trary, it generates 
& settled con. 
tempt of ail re 
ligious _ preten- 
sions whatever, 
General infidelity 
is the hardest soil 
which the propa- 
gators of 4 new 
Pict can have 
to work upon.”— 
Paley. 


“God is all to 
thee: if thou be 
ungry, He is ~ 
bread; if thirsty, 
He is water if 
darkness, He is 
light; if naked, 
He is & robe of 
immortality.” — 
Quarles, 

g ‘ Pointed words 
heard at King's 
Cross.” 


man’s 

perversion: of 
ivine 

mercy 

@ Dr. Vaughan, 


6 Pr. xxix.1; Da. 
v. 20; Ze. vil. 11 
12; He. iii. 18, 15. 


e Ja. v. 8; De. 
xxxii. 34, 35, 
d Pr. 1. 18, LXX. 


e Job xxi. 29, 80; 
8 Pe. ii. 9; Be. vi 
17. 


I 2Th. i, 6—8, 


g Ps. Ixii. 12; Ja, 
xvii. 10; 1 Oo. iil 


h Dr. Thomas. 


“There are na 
immediate visi 
ble attestations 
of God's displea- 
sure to startle os 
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effright. Among 
his judgments, 
as among His 
mercies, men are 
to walk for the 
most part ‘by 
faith, and not by 
sight.’ 6 must 
believe, not see, 
our doom,” — 
Archer Butler. 


2 


6 8. Smiles. 


“A falling drop 
at last will cavea 
stone.”-Lucretius, 


& Ibid. 


eternal life, 
for whom P 


@ 2 Oo. iv. 16—18, 
6 Alford. 


¢ Jo. xii. 25, 26; 
1 Oo. xv. 53, 54. 


“ A perpetuity of 
bliss is bliss.”"— 
Young. 

“In vain they try 
to and my life, 


that can but end 
my woe.”"—Ccle- 
ridge. 


da Wordsworth, 

é Pa. cxix. 143. 

t Vaughan. 

g1 Pe. iv.17; Ma, 
xi. 22. 


“No virtue is ac- 
quired in an in- 
stant, but by de- 
grees, step by 
step; from the 
seeds of right in- 
struction and 
good resolution it 
Springs up, and 
goes forward by 
® continual pro- 
“ress of custo- 
mnmary ‘practice, 
‘Tis as child of 
patience, a fruit 
of perseverance, 
und, consequent- 
ly, @ work of 
ume; for endur- 
ing implies a 
xood space of 
time.”"—Dr. Bar- 
om, 


h J. Dunlop. 
tH. W. Beecher. 


“By their 
inion aa tae: 


. 
’ 


(Cap. if. 7—& 
when his strength returned, and he was able to walk without 
support, the very first thing he did was to go and climb that tree 
again, determined not to be dismayed by difficulties.—Patience.— 
Progress of the best kind is comparatively slow. Great results 
cannot be achieved at once; and we must be satisfied to advance 
in life, as we walk, step by step. De Maistre says that, “‘to know 
how to wait is the great secret of success.” We must sow before 
we can reap, and often have to wait long, content, meanwhile, to 
look patiently forward in hope, the fruit best worth waiting for 
often ripening the slowest; but “‘ time and patience,” says the 
Eastern proverb, ‘‘change the mulberry leaf to satin.” It is 
always a mark of short-sightedness and of weakness to be impa- 
tient of resuits. Thus true growth is often bafiled; like little 
children who plant seeds in their garden, and grub them up to 
see how they grow, and so kill them through their impatience.* 


7—9. by .. continuance, unflagging perseverance. well 
doing, Gk., good work. glory, highest state of grace and 
perfection to be attained. ‘Glory from, with, and in God.” 
honour, reward. immortality, incorruptibility.o eternal 
life,¢ from, with, like God for ever. contentious, Gk., those 
who are full of contention, fr. Zo:80¢, a hireling. ‘‘ To those who 
act fr. a principle of factious and self-seeking resistance to God.” 4 


ROMANS. 


obey, approve mentally, serve practically. truth, the moral 


law. unrighteousness, error, sin. indignation, the feeling 
fr. wh. wrath proceeds. wrath, the expression of indignation 
(these, instead of glory, etc., v. 7). tribulation, ‘‘painful pres- 
sure,” rising into anguish, “ agonising compression ”’/ (these, 
instead of eternal life,v. 7). every .. evil, soul the agent in 


sinning, the seat of suffering. Jew first, as the chief in know-. 


ledge, and first to reject or pervert merey. also.. Gentiley 
who, with less knowledge, is yet without excuse. 

The Christian’s great aim.—I. The object of the Christian’s 
pursuits. He seeks—l. A glorious position; 2. The highest 
praise; 8. To hold this position and praise in perpetual posses- 
sion. II, The means employed in order to obtain this object. 
There is--l. The performance; 2. The patient performance; 3. 
Perseverance in the performance of good works. III. The object 
obtained by the means employed—eternal life. This life is—1. 
Pure; 2. Progressive; 8, Permanent.& 

Patience.—O, impatient ones! Did the leaves say nothing to 
you as they murmured, when you came hither to-day? They 
were not created this spring, but months ago; and the summer, 
just begun, will fashion others for another year. At the bottom 
of every leaf-stem is a cradle, and in it is an infant germ ; and 
the winds will rock it, and the birds will sing to it all summer 
long ; and next season it will unfold. So God is working for you, 
and carrying forward to the perfect development all the processes 
of your lives.i—Divine agency.—‘* It is unphilosophical,” says 
® modern writer, “to introduce Divine agency when adequate 
human means are in exercise.” Suppose we should, for argu- 
ment’s sake, grant it; there are still left multitudes of problems, 
that this writer and kindred errorists will not easily solve; cases 
where *‘ adequate human means” were not in exercise. Were any 
such means employed in the following instance? --A young man 
who was very thoughtless and negligent of religion, and to whom 
no person had spoken on the subject, as he was standing engaged 


* 


Co 


| ©ap. ti, 10-13.) ROMANS, 
in an engrossing 
impressed with a 
anutterable emotions were not those of fear, 
solemnity, and tenderness, His mental excl 
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employment, became suddenly and remarkably | verance God's 
sense of the Seing and character of God. His children are truly 


known frem hy- 


but of reverence, | pocrites and dis- 
amation was, ‘‘ Oh,! semblers,"— As 


the being, the majesty, the goodness of God! And how have I|gustine. 


neglected Him 1” His frame trembled, and tears, floods of tears, 
ey vent to his feelings. Was there any adequate human means 

re? Domen get excited upon polities, poetry, or philosophy in 
this way? How can anybody be so wilfully blind to the opera- 
tions of God’s Spirit, as to say such convictions are all very natural, 
and have no special power of God exhibited in them ?# 


10, 11, peace,¢ instead of angui worketh good, as the 
i ct faith ny Foe’ 
_ bance, or outward appearance ;¢ t.e., no jality. with God 
before God i.¢., in the judgment of tA ™ 3 
No respect of persons with God.—l. A terrible truth for all the 
angodly among the great. II. A comfortable truth for all the 
— among the poor.—Who is rewarded by God ?—He who—l. 
ears Him in humble penitence; Il. Trusts Him in filial faith ; 
IIL. Does righteousness in grateful love.4 


The white feather of peace.—A family of Quakers from Pennsyl- ; 


vania settled at the west in a remote place, then exposed to savage 
incursions. They had not been there long before a party of 
Indians, panting for blood, started on one of their terrible excur- 
sions against the whites, and pagsed in the direction of the 
Quaker’s abode; but, though disposed at first to assail him and 
his family as enemies, they were received with such open-hearted 
confidence, and treated with such cordiality and kindness, as 
completely disarmed them of their purpose. They eame forth, 
not against such persons, but against their enemies. They 
thirsted for the blood of those who had injured them; but these 
children of , unarmed, and entirely defenceless, met them 


no.. persons, no acceptance of the counte-|©€@ 


& Dr. Cheever. 


“Fortune is like . 
the market—if 
you wait a little, 


the price will 
fall.” 

human 
uality in 


the sight of 
God ? 


a Pr. iii. 2, 17. 


6 Ja. 1.17; Ga 
v. 5, @; 1 Pe. 17. 


¢ Vaughan. 


newly commit 
ted, amazes and 
terrifies the soul, 
though the sense 


we beableto bear 
the anguish of all 
oursins together, 
when conscience, 
which  forgeta 
and extenuates 
none, brings 
them to our re 
mem brancer"— 


peace 
only with accents of love, and deeds of kindness. It was not in| Adam. 


the heart even of a.savage to harm them; and, on leaving the 
Quaker’s house, the Indians took a white feather and stuck it 
over the door, to designate the place as a sanctuary not to be 
harmed by their brethren in arms. Nor was it harmed. The war 
raged all around it; the forest echoed often to the Indian's yell, 
and many a white man’s hearth was dreyched in his own blood, 
but over the Quaker’s humble abode gently waved the white 
feather of peace, and beneath it his family slept without harm 
or fear. 


12,13, sinned . . 1aw,* without the written law. shall. .law, 
i.e., without the written law: acc., that is, to the code of conscience 
and reason *—the common law of the world.”* as many.. 
law, having a knowledge of the revealed will of God. hearers .. 
law, whether it be written or not. doers,‘ a law calls for practical 
obedience, not mere assent. : , 

The Divine authority of consctence.—The power of conscience is: 
I. Discriminating. By it, man—1. Discovers the reality of moral 


law; 2. Determines his character according to it. Il. Binding. | 999 


1. Conscience tells us that we are under obligation to God’s law; 

8. It also produces consciousness of obligation. IL. Judicial. 

1. As a witness; 2. As a judge; inferences—(1) The Reality, 

(2) The Originality, (3) The Universality of conscience.s—Re- 
VOL. Hil. 8 


e Dr. Cheever. 


“The torture of 
@ bad conscience 
is the hell of @ 
living soul" a 


ministration 


@ Ro. iv. 15; v. 
Pred 1 Oo. xv. 
56. 


6 2 Oo. tf & 
Wordsworth. 
¢ Bp. Andrewes, 1 


d Ma. vil. 91; Ja 
1, 22, 25; 1 Ja 
fii. 7. 


« Homie, 
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See Dr, Paley, 
Serm. pt. iy. on 
Ro, vi. 1. 


tbay not be im- 

» proved, and fixed 
at last, as @ star 
in the firmament 
of our souls,”— 
darindon. 

f Watson Smith, 

g Dr. Guthrie, 

A Abp., Trench, 


“Remorse ofcon- 
science is like an 
old wound; a 
man is inno con- 
dition to fight 
under such cir- 
cumstances. The 
pain abates his 
vigour and takes 
up too much of 
his attention.”"— 
Jeremy Collier, 


“When Oon- 
science spea! 


' the province 
of conscience 


@ See note by Dr. 
Vaughan in loc, 


6b Macknight. 


“Conscience” 
uot merely 
that wh. I know, 
but that wh I 
know with some 
other; that other 
being God, who 
makes His law 
and His presence 
felt and acknow- 
ledged in the 
heart.”—Zrench, 


ce H. W. Beecher, 


“Sin is never 

complete till it 

be excused,”"—Z, 
ith. 


“ Conscience, # 
double or joint 
knowledge; one 
of @ Divine law 
or rule, and the 
otter of a man's 


own action,”— 
Bios th. 


“ROMANS. ; (Cap. 11. 14—16 
sponsibility and its measure.—I. Man is a responsible being: 
tL Naturally; 2. Constitutionally. Il. Every man is justly re- 
sponsible, according to that which has been bestowed upon him 
specially and distinctively, as well as is common with his fellow- 
men. Ifl. The thoughtful, practical measurement of our own 
ersonal responsibility S 

F The nea pion eee beautifully was its office set forth 
in the ring which, according to an Eastern tale, a great magician 
presented to his prince! The gift was of inestimable value, not 
for the diamonds and rubies and pearls that gemmed it, but for 
a rare and mystic property in the metal. It sat easily enough in 
ordinary circumstances, but so soon as its wearer formed a bad 
thought er wish, designed or concocted a bad action, the ring 
became a monitor. Suddenly contracting, it pressed painfully on 
the finger, warning him of sin. The ring of that fable is just 
that conscience which is the voice of God within us, which is His 
law written on the fleshly tablets of the heart—The word con- © 
science.—We all know that this word comes from con and scio ; 
but what does that “‘con” intend? ‘* Conscience” is not merely 
that which I know, but that which I know with some other; for 
this prefix cannot, as I think, be esteemed superfluous, or taken 
to imply merely that which I know with or to myself. That other 
knower whom the word implies is God; His law making itself 
known and felt in the heart; and the work of conscience is the 
bringing of the evil of our acts and thoughts as a lesser, to be 
tried and measured by this as‘a greater,—the word growing out 
of and declaring that awful duplicity of our moral being which 
arises from the presence of God in the soul,—our thoughts, by 
the standard which that presence implies, and as the result of a 
comparison with it, “ accusing or excusing one another.’ 


14—16. for,¢ while the Jews hear and do not. Gentile 
some of whom obey a law they cannot hear. nature, reason an 
conscience. things..law, things enjoined in revelation. 
these .. law, without the external revelation. are..them- 
selves, and will be judged by that law of nature. work. . law, 
distinc, betw. vice and virtue. meanwhile, Gk., betw. ea. other. 
in. . day (ref. back to v. 12), the day of wrath. secrets, even 
the secrets; and how much more other things! 

The two revelations.—Let us look at the general drift of the 
Scripture teaching by the side of the revelations which have been 
made, or are making, by science. I. As to the condition of man- 
kind. We are getting higher and higher. Our true nature is far 
forward, not behind. II. The direction in which perfection lies, 
III. The fact taught by the Scripture that man will one day 
slough off the animal entirely; or, that he will evolve a higher 
nature.¢ 

The salvation of heathens.—A clergyman once travelling in & 
stage couch, was asked by one of the passengers if he thought 


*|that pious heathens would go to heaven. “Sir,” answered the 


clergyman, “I am not appointed judge of the world, and eon: 
sequently cannot tell; but if ever you get to heaven, you shall 
either find them there, or a good reason why they are not.” A 
reply well fitted to answer an impertinent question, dictated by 
idle curiosity—The power of conscience.—A follower of Pytha- 
goras had bought a pair of shoes from a cobbler, for which he 


promised to pay him en a fnture day. On that day he took the 


es 


_— Oap. ii. 17-28.) 
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0 OS see i wae I, Bs A epi eh 
money; but finding the cobbler had died in the interim, returned, 
secretly rejoicing that he could retain the money, and get a pair 
of shoes for nothing. His conscience, however, says Seneca, would 
allow him no rest, till, taking up the money, he went back to 


the cobbler’s shop, and casting in the money, said, “‘ Go thy way, | ¥ 


on pe celta hoee shame besides, yet he is alive to 


17—20. thou, of whom I am speaking (fr. v. 1). called,|th 


Gk., sarnamed. restest .. law, reposest upon the dignity, etc., 
of possessing a special revelation. boast.. God,’ He, the 
object of thy worship ; ye, the people of His special care. and.. 
will, fr. His Word. and.. excellent, being able to discrimi- 
nate. instructed,* Gk., repeated oral instruction. and.. 
guide, not only boasting thy privileges, but setting thyself up as 
ateacher, blind, such as thou regardest blind, are able—as thou 


' thinkest—to imitate and learn of thee. How much more, you, of 


God! them .. darkness, heathens. babes, the ignorant, low 
spiritual attainments. which. .law,* bec. thou hast, etc./ 
Inconsistent Christians remonstrated with.—I. The remonstrance 
itself: 1. The state of the Jews called for severe reproof; 2. There 
is equal cause for reproof in us also; 3. Nor is this reproof con- 
fined to merely nominal Christians. II. The argument confirmed 
by it: 1. The emptiness of a merely nominal religion; 2. The 
criminality of an inconsistent profession; 3. The universal need 
of a Saviour. Exhortation—(1) Embrace, (2) Adorn, the Gospel.9 
An infidel converted,—The conversion of Dr. Vanderkemp, mis- 
sionary in South Africa, was preceded by a very remarkable 
interposition of the providence of God in the preservation of his 
life. He was sailing on the river, near Dort, in company with his 
wife and daughter, when a violent storm arose, and a water-spout 
broke on the boat, by which it was instantly overset. Mrs. Van- 
terkemp and her daughter were immediately drowned, and the 


survivor, clinging to the boat, was carried down the stream nearly | 


a mile, no one daring, in so dreadful a storm, to venture from the 
shore to his assistance. A vessel then lying in the port of Dort 
was, by the violence of the storm, driven from her moorings, and 
floated towards the part of the river in which he was, just ready 


to perish, and the sailors took him from the wreck. Thus re-|¢ 


markably was a life preserved, which was afterwards to be 
employed for the advantage of mankind, and for the pxopagation 
of that faith which he had Jaboured to destroy. The sudden loss 
of his earthly comforts, and his long struggle agaiast a painful 
death, softened his hard heart, shook the infidel principles he 
had hitherto cherished, and ended in the consecration of his li 
to the cause of God. 


21—23. therefore, here follows the natural and logical con- 
clusion of the argument. which .. thyself? etc., do you prac- 
tise what you preach ?.does your character harmonise with your 
assumptions? dost.. sacrilege? dost thuu make a wicked 
gain of the idols thou abhorrest, by robbing their temples? 
boast . . law, é.e., of knowing and having it. dishonourest, 
vy breaking and causing others to break it? , \ 

Ezample better than precept.—I. It is much easier to instruct 
and teach others than to be instructed ¢ ud receive instruction 
vurselves. IL. It is bcth sinful and shameful to teach others the 

& 2 


C) 
confidence 


Is. xlv. 253 xiviii, 

2; Jo. viii. 41. 

€ ratynxety, to 

sound or din in 

one’s ears, is the 
i the 


@100.127; He 
v. 12, 18. 


¢ Bo. vi,17 2 Ti 
i, 18; iti. 5, 


J Macknight. 
C. Stmeo 
4.4. f 


“In regard B-. f 
manysects, confi- 
dence is the first, 
and the second, 


all to it- 
self which would 
athe pass 
by."—Fuller. ~ 


the character 
of the Jew 


@ Ps. 1, 16; Ma. 
xxili. 8, 


6b Vaughan 
“Thou who ab- 
horrest idols. 
dost thou rob the 
temples of the 
tithes destined 
for the support 
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of the wor) 
of God? as 


but par- 
donable in thee!” 
—Macknight. 
{Indirect proof of 
teir robbing 
heathen temples, 
Ac. xix. 37, and 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 
10. Payment of 
tithes neglected 
B.o. 130, those 
having charge of 
them pro 
anfaithfal.”— 
Godwin. 


ness not to enter 
it ourselves.” 
Bp. Heber. 


how far 
circumcision 
profits a Jew 


- 2 Is, lil, 5 3 Ez. 


xxxvi 20, 23; 2 
Sa. xii, 14 

b Ga. v. 3. 

¢ Ac. x. 34, 35; 1 
Oo, vii. 18, 19. 

d Ma, xii. 41, 42. 


“The eclipse of 
the Church is 
their splendour. 
They are united 
by our divisions, 
justified by our 


mutual re- 
proaches; our 
scandals an 


schisms object- 
ed, proclaimed 
by ourselves, are 
their renownsd 
gloried victories 
and triumphs." 
Bp. Thomas. 
“This is the 
double policy of 
the spiritual 
onemy; either 
Sy counterfeit 
ioliness of life to 
establish and au- 
thorise errors, or, 
by corruption of 
manners, to dis- 
credit and draw 
in question truth 
vnd things law- 
ful."—Bacon, 


: Rev. T. Robinson. | resided 


spirit, than the letter, etc. 


oe 


BOMANS. (Cap. li. 24—27, 
ht way, and to go in the wrong ourselves. III. The word 
rice sa Zs ibe of all because of those who preach but do not 
ractise.—Burkitt. 
P Obedience and boasting.—Mr. Brainerd informs us, that when 
among the American Indians, at one place, where there was @ 
great number, he halted, and offered to instruct them in the 
truths of Christianity. ‘‘ Why,” said one of them, “ should you 
desire the Indians to become Christians, seeing the Christians are 
go much worse than the Indians? The Christians lie, steal, and 
drink, worse than the Indians. They first taught the Indians to 
be drunk. They steal to that degree, that their rulers are obliged 
to hang them for it; and that is not enough to deter others from 
the practice. But none of the Indians were ever hanged for steal- 
ing; and yet they do not steal halfso much. We will not con- 
sent, therefore, to become Christians, lest we should be as bad as 
they. 
route we die. Notwithstanding Mr. B. did all he could to 
explain to them that these were not Christians in heart, and that 
he did not want them to become such as these, he could not pre- 
vail, but left them, mortified at the thought that the wickedness 
of some called Christians should engender such prejudices. 


24—27. Gentiles, who naturally dishonour a Deity whose 
chosen people—having His written law—treat it with disrespect. 
written,* I say this not on my authority merely. circum- 
cision, the flesh-mark of the chosen people. profiteth, as the 
sign to you and God of a covenant. keep..law, to wh. you 
are bound by this covenant relation ;> of wh. the sign should keep 
you in mind. uncircumcision, as the signature to deed is 
worthless, if the deed itself be violated with impunity. there- 
fore . . keep, etc.,¢ the deed being greater than the zeal; the 
uncircumcision .. nature,¢ men 
who have neither the written law, nor the token. if..law, the 
keeping of wh. is the chief thing. judge, by contrast of practical 
obedience. by ..transgress, who ignore the deed altogether. 

The rite of circumcision.—It belonged to Israel as to no other 
nation that practised it. From—lI. Its Divine institution; II. 
The privileges connected with it; III. Its obligation on all the 


4! nation; IV. The strict regulation by which it is enforced.¢ 


The force of conscience.—Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, when preach- 
ing on the eighth commandment, insisted strongly on the 
duty of restitution. Next morning, a family from whose: 
house a pair of shoes had been stolen some years before, 
found the price of them lying on the sill of the window, 
placed there by the unknown offender. Ministers draw the 
bow at a venture, but God directs the arrow to the heart. 
—Idolatry —European and Chinese.—The more intelligent Chinese 
object to many parts of the Catholic system, particularly to what 
they call preaching down Chinese idolatry and preaching up 
European idolatry, for they say they have more reason to worship 
their own saints than those of Europe, of whom they know 
nothing; they are willing to lay aside their worship of images 
wholly, but will not exchange them for those of Europe. They 
are also offended at the indulgences sold for money, for this, they 
say, is priestcraft. ‘I knew a merchant,” saya a gentleman, who 
among them, “who threw off his (Catholic) religion in 


Conscience | consequence of being denied to eat pork in Lent, without paying 


We will live as our fathers lived, and go where our fathers — 


~~ 


 Oap. tit. 1, 2.) 


ROMANS. 


the Church, which he was not then disposed to do; and without it 
he understood he was to be damned, which startled him ; upon 
this, he inquired why he might not as well eat the flesh as fish 
fried in pork fat, which all the Christians in Macao were allowed 
to do? He, therefore, told the Padre, that if his salvation de- 

ded on so nice a point as the difference between fat and lean, 
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that viceregent of 
God in the hu 
man heart, whose 
‘still small voice 
the loudest revel- 
ry ,cannot 
drown.” — Harré 


e.should no longer be of that religion, and so returned to re. 


paganism. He often asked why the English did not send Padres 
who worshipped no images, and teach their religion, for it would 
be better approved.” 


28, 29. he... outwardly,* mere circumcision does not make 
an Israelite indeed. neither. . flesh,’ wh. was but the. out- 
ward sign of the true cutting off of sin; as baptism is only the 
visible sign of a needful inward cleansing. Jew, really, and 
truly. ae in his inner life. and. .heart,¢ of wh. all 
else, so-called,is but thesymbol. spirit .. letter,¢ not in form, 
but in spirit. men, who only see the sign. God, who knoweth 
the heart.¢ 

The submission of Christ to circumcision.—By submitting to cir- 
cumcision Christ—I. Honoured the law; II. Received a foretaste 
of His death, and thus commenced the work of our redemption; 
Ii. Connected His Church with the saints of the Old Testament. 

—1. To avoid unmeaning ceremony in religion; 2. The 
vanity and evil of self-inflicted austerities/ ; 

Outside and inside.— Many have clean hands but unclean hearts. 


- They wash the outside of the cup and platter when all is filthy 


within. Now, the former without the latter profits a man no 
more than it profited Pilate,—who condemned Christ,—to wash 
his hands in the presence of the people; he washed his hands of 
the blood of Christ, and yet had a hand in the death of Christ. 
The Egyptian temples were beautifal on the outside, but within 
you shall find nothing but some cerpent or crocodile. ‘ He is not 
a Jew, which is one outwardly.” Judas was a saint without, but 
& sinner within; openly a disciple, but secretly a devil.e—A 
questionable silence.—For a time I feared he (Judge Hale) was 
wanting in experimental religion, as he seldom spake of his own 
spiritual views and feelings; but upon better acquaintance, I 
found that I was mistaken. He had heard from many in his time 
so much of hypocrisy and fanaticism, that he was urged towards 
the extreme of silence.* 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1, 2. [The Apostle now replies to some supposed objections]. 
what.. Jew? a very natural question of the Jew is here antici- 

ted. much.. way (see on Ro. ix. 4, 5). chiefly, as re- 
fating to the present discussion. committed, asa sacred trust, 
to obey and teach. oracles,® true utterances, sayings, words. 
God, the prime Teacher of the spirit and letter of religion. 

Christians’ advantages above heathens.—l. What advantages we, 
as Christians, have above the heathen: 1. A guide for our faith ; 


_ %. A warrant for our hope; 3. A rule for our conduct. Il. The 


improvement we should make of them: 1. Study the Scriptures ; 
2. a ourselves to them; 8. Promote the knowledge of them 


in the world.< 


aJewin 
form and in 
reality 


a@ Ma. iii. 9: Jo. 
i, 39; J 


; Je. 
25, 26; Ro. ix. 6,7. 
Ga. vi.15;1Pe. 
fii. 21; Re. ii. 9. 
¢ Phi iii, 3; Col, 
ii.11. = 
d 2 Co. ili, 6, 
€18.xvi7; De, 
x.16; xxx.6; Ro, 
iv. 11, 12; 2 Co. 
x.18; 1 Th. ii. 4 
SJ Homilist. 
g Mede. 
“The Jewish cir- 
cumcision would 
be an absurd and 
unreasonable 
ise yey not 
ntimate pre- 

the cir- 


i=") 


cumeision of the 
heart.”-DrDowne. 


h Buxton, 


the Jew 


@ De.tv.7,8; Pe 
exlvii. 19,20; Bo 
xi. 28. 

6b Ac. vil, 38. 
Objection put in- 
to the mouth of 
a Jew, Henry, 
Macknight. Asked 
by the Apostle 
himself —A 


pen MA 
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“The hopes of 
the ancient be- 
liever may be 
said to have been 
always in a state 
of pilgrimage, 
travelling on- 
ward through the 
sLccessive pe- 
tiods of revela- 
tion, and finding 
no rest till they 
had crossed the 
barrier floo 
which divided 
the Law ahd the 
- Gospel, the first 
dispensation and 
the second,” == 
Davison. 


@ Dr. J. Hamilton. 


“Weshould read 
the Bible with all 
diligence, that, 
as being good 
exchiogers, woe 
may know the 
trae coin from 
thut which is 
counterfeit.” 
—Verome, 


God is faith- 
ful though 
man be false 


@ Ro, x. 16; He. 
iv. 2, 

6 Nu, xxiii. 19; 9 
Ti. i 18; ba 


o Jo. til, 33, 
@Pa li 4. 
J. H. Tasson, 


“One great cause 
of Atheism is 
Superstitions 


are most com- 


monly exhaled|f 


from the affec- 
tions that, like 
impure 


the region 


@bore, Indeed,| pillows; or the first 


en 
> 
' 


ROMANS. (Cap. tii. 8,4 


Ancient privileges.—An ancient philosopher used to bless the 
gods for three privileges: That he was made, not a brute, but a 
rational creature; That he was born, not in barbarous climes, but’ 
in Greece ; That he lived, not in the more wneultivated ages, but 
in the time and under the tuition of Socrates. How much better 
reason have we to bless God, that, in His providence, we vera 
born in Britain, in a time of Gospel light.— Beauties of the Sacred 
Oracles.—The rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scripture are 
not merely incidental. Its authors wrote, not for glory or display, 
not to astonish nor amaze their brethren, but to instruct them, and 


d,}make them better. They wrote for God’s glory, aot their own; 


they wrote for the world’s advantage, not to aggrandise them- 
selves. Demosthenes composed his most splendid oration in order 
to-win the crown of eloquence; and the most elaborate effort af 
ancient oratory—the panegyric to which Isocrates devoted fifteen 
years—was just an essay written fora prize. How different tha 
circumstances in which the speech on Mars’ Hill was spoken, and 
the farewell sermon in the upper chamber at Troas. Herodotus 
and Thucydides composed their histories with a view to popular 
applause; and Pindar’s fiery pulse beat faster in prospect of the 
great Olympic gathering, and the praises of assembled Greece. 
How opposite the circumstances in which the seer of Horeb 
penned his faithful story, and Isaiah and Jeremiah poured forth 
their fearless denunciations of popular sins. The most superb of 


modern historians confesses the flutter which he felt when the . 


last line of his task was written, and he thought that perhaps hia 
fame was established. A more important history concludes : 
“ These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye might have life 
through His name.’4 
8, 4. for what, ete. (this, the Jew 
having these oracles. believe Pe their contents. shail 
must not God keep His 
they ignore it? The Jew 
bound; and that the Divine blessing was conditionated on human 
obedience. The Jew would make the compact one-sided : ‘* Bind- 
ing on ng but nee : 
with breach of faith (the Apostle’s re ly). x. ¢ 
an hy wees the whole may i ee ee 
wi , Since he takes only a —the thet suits himself. 
written,4 and God is as fall a oi : a 
warding. “Is it (not) so nominated in the bond?” 


The faith of God, and man's unbelief.—I. The faith of God—1. 
It is not moved by 


pious old slave on a Virginia 
) always so sunny-hearted and 
cheerful under his hard lot, he replied, “Ah! massa, 
and den I pray straight up to my 
Humble, 

man who has eased i 


i: 
ing 
-* 
Ze 


a 


Gap. 11. & 6.) ROMANS. 
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Fepose on the unchangeable word of God’s love. Spiritually 
that man was a Cresus, for all his soul’s wealth was in the 


currency of heaven. If you take a Bank of Englanf note to the 
counter of the bank, in an instant that bit of paper turns to gold. 
If we take a promise of God to the mercy-seat it turns to what is 
better than gold—to our own good and the glory of our Father. 
The solvency of a bank or of a Government gives the value to its 
notes. So itis the everlasting faithfulness of God that makes a 
Bible-promise “‘ exceeding great and precious.” Human promises 
are often worthless. Many a broken promise has left a broken’ 
heart. But since the world was made, God has never broken 
a single promise made to one of His trusting children. He is not 
a man, that He should lie. When God promises pardon to a be- 
lieving penitent here, and glory hereafter, He does it in the full 
view of all the risks that we can possibly encounter. When Ale 
promises to take care of His children, He knows perfectly well 
how much it will cost Him to maintain so vast and necessitous a 
family.—Spurgeon. 

5, 6. commend,* or establish, or prove. “If our sin sets 
forth in a clear light the righteousness of God.” who..ven- 
geance, Gk., the inflictor of the anger. I.. man, “I speak as 
men speak ; not in my own name, still less as an Apostle”* “I 
write this in the character of an unbelieving Jew.”4 how.. 
world P if God be not perfectly righteous 

Deism, no refuge from Judgment.—l, The most correct ideas of 
the Deity that we can entertain, require that there should bea 
Judgment. II. The dignity of human intellect and capacity 
enforces it. III. The partially developed character, and the mixed 
nature, of the present system, intimate it. IV. The tendencies of 
conduct in the present state will greatly increase its probability. 
V. The visitations of calamity, public and personal, contribute 
much illustrative evidence to this fact. VI. The claims of 
universal consent are on its side. Learn :—1. Justification blends 
itself with judgment as a forensic inquest; 2. Sanctification is 
essential to indicate and conduct the process of a moral discrimin- 
ation./ 

The rectitude of God.—As sure as God liveth, as sure as the 
Holy One of Israel is the Lord of Hosts, the Almighty, Right is 
Might, and ever was, and ever shall be so. Holiness is might: 


Meekness is might: Patience is might: Humility is might: Self-| 


denial and Self-sacrifice is might: Faith is might: Love is might: 
every gift of the Spirit is might. The Cross was two pieces of 
ree | wood; and a helpless, unresisting Man was nailed to it: 
yet it was mightier than the world, and triumphed, and will ever 
triumph over it. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but no pure, 
holy deed, or word, or thought. On the other hand, might, that 
which the children of earth call so, the strong wind, the earth- 
quake, the fire, perishes through its own violence, self-exhausted 
and self-consumed; as our age of the world has been allowed to 
witness in the most signal example. For many of us remember, 
and they who do not have heard from their fathers, how the 
mightiest man on earth, he who had girt himself with all might 
except that of right, burst like a tempest-cloud, burnt himself out 
like a conflagration, and only left the scars of his ravages to mark 
where he had been. Who among you can look into an infant’s 
face, and not see a power in it mightier than all the armies of 


Attila or Napoleon v2 


most of our il! 
apprehensions of 
God are copied 
and transcribed 
from our affec- 


ness of men, in 
neglecting to do 
their part (as in 
not making a 
good use of tho 
Scrivtures) doth 
no way prejudice 
but rather com- 
mend the fidelity 
of God, in allow- 
ing them these 
{mercies, which 
they make so ill 
use of.”-Dr. Ham- 
mond. 


j thejudgment 
‘of God is 
| righteous 
@ Ro. v. 8, 20, 24 
b Wordsworth. 
¢ Vaughan. 
d Macknight. 
e Go, xviil, 25, 
Job viii, 3; xxxiv 
17; Ma. x. 15. 


“It is a great 
trath, both in Di 
vine and human 
knowledge, that 
no subject can be 
adequately un- 
derstood, unless 
it be viewed, not 
only as it is in it- 
self, but also as it 
is in relation to 
the system of 
which it forms » 
part.”-Dr. Heurt- 


J Dr. B. W. Ha 
milton. 


“God js a ligh: 
that is never du.- 
kened; an wr 
wearied life thut 
cannot die; a 
fountain always 
flowing; @ gar- 
den of life; a 
seminary of wis- 
dom; a radical 
begi of al 
goodness.” = 
Quarles. 


g Hare. 
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doing evil 
that good 
may come 


@ Ro. vi. 1, 15, 


“I know not 
which is worse; 
the bearer of 
tales, or the re- 
ceiver; for the 
ene makes the 
other. Weshould 
no less hate to 
tell, than to hear 
slanders. If we 
cannot stop 
others’ mouths, 
let us stop our 
own ears. The 
receiver is as bad 
as the thief.”— 
Bp. Henshaw, 


b Rev. T. Robin- 
son. 


“God is as true 
in His threaten- 
ings as He is in 
His _ promises, 
Let us fear the 
threatening, that 
oy may not feel 


all mhen are 
sinners 
@ Ga, tii. 22. 


6 Pa. xiv. 3. See 
Prayer-book ver- 
sion, which is 
that of Granmer's 
Bib, (A.D. 1539) ; 
wh. was a revis. 
ot Matthews’s Bib, 
and that, as far 
as the Pss. are 
concerned, a 
copy of Cover- 
dale's Bib. (A.D. 
1586); wh. was 
made chiefly fr. 
the Lat. and Ger. 
— Vaughan. 


¢ Ps. xiv. 3; liii. 
1—8; cxl. 3; Is. 
lix.7 & 


f Is, ix, 18, 
9 Is. iil. 6, 


h lnon, 


xiii | by the works of the Law; 3. The faith 


ROMANS (Cap. ili. 7—12, 

7, 8. truth, veracity. abounded, was enhanced. lie, um 
faithfulness, sin. judged, condemned, punished. sinner, cas¢ 
supposed is*this, that bec. good has been brought out of evil, the 
evil-doer should not be punished. and..say, since out of 
evil, good has been extracted. do... come ?2 if we do good, good 
will come of it: if we do evil, good is brought out of it: therefore 
it matters not what we do, since all will come right in the end. 
whose . . just, just must be the condemnation of all who act on 
such a principle, and talk in such a way. 

Whose damnation is just.—I. What is meant by damnation ® 
1. Judgment; 2. Condemnation; 3. Punishment. II. The dam- 
nation of all the impenitent is just, especially where therc is: 
1. A wicked will to choose evil; 2. A wicked wit to justify it » 

Justification.—In a conversation which the Rev. Mr. Innes had 
with an infidel on his sick bed, he told him that, when he was 
taken ill, he thought he would rely on the general mercy of God; 
that as he never had done anything very bad, he hoped all would 
be well. ‘ But as my weakness increased,” he added, ‘*I began 
to think, is not God a just Being as well as merciful ? Now, what 
reason have I to think He will treat me with mercy, and not with 
justice; and if I am treated with justice,” he said, with much 
emotion, “where am I?” “I showed him,” says Mr. Innes, 
“that this was the very difficulty the Gospel was sent to remove, 
as it showed how mercy could be exercised in perfect consistency 
with the strictest demands of justice, while it was bestowed 
through the atonement made by Jesus Christ. After explaining 
this doctrine, and pressing it on his attention and acceptance, one 
of the last things he said to me, before leaving him, was, ‘ Well, 
I believe it must come to this. I confess I here see a solid footing 
to rest on, which, on my former principles, I could never find,’ * 


9—12. what then P inquires the Jew. we, Jews, they, 
Gentiles. that ..sin,* all equally bad: all need to be saved; 
and in the same way. written, vv. 8—10. are fr. var. 
O. T.¢ chiefly fr. Ps. In some MSS. of LXX. and Lat. 
they all stand together as here. righteous,¢ perfectly so, in 
heart and life. understandeth,e himself, the world, duty, God. 
seeketh . . God,/ as the soul’s chief good. gone .. way,? uni- 
versal apostasy. unprofitable, in the highest sense; to God, 
and man. doeth, habitually. 00d, no admixture of evil. 

Human depravity.—I. The subject to which this representation 
refers—the doctrine of human depavity. 1. The prominence 
given to it in the Word of God; 2, The light in which we regard 
our moral disease will materially influence our views of the nature 
and necessity of the required remedy. II. The persons whom it 
embraces, III. The grounds on which it rests. 1. The testi- 
mony of God’s Word; 2. The facts of universal history. The 
passages quoted by Paul describe the sins of men as sins of (1) 
The tongue; (2) The conduct. IV. The purposes for which it ia 
brought forward. To show—1. That the Jews have no pre- 
eminence over the Gentiles; 2. ‘Lhe impossibility of justification 
of the Gospel. 


Two hearts.—* It is a very singular fact,” says a coun 
“that a hare, Bry aes Lt 


versions 


that was opened a few days ago at Sheffield, wad 


found to have two hearts. They were joined together by a thin 
membrane.” An African heathen, after raving | heard fhe mis- 


sionaries for some time, declared seriously to one that he had 


a 


- Cap. ti. 13-18.) 
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now got two hearts within him. The one heart said, Do good; 
the other said, Doevil. Many, besides this heathen, feel within 
them two opposing principles.—Restraining grace—The rev. and 
pious Dr. Ives, whose house was on Oxford-road, and by which 
the criminals were carried weekly in carts to Tyburn, used to 
stand at his window and say to any young friends who might be 
near him, pointing out any of the most notorious malefactors, 
“ There goes Dr. Ives/” If an explanation was asked, he took 
occasion to expound the innate corruption of the heart; and ap- 
pealed to the experience of his auditors, “ whether they had not 
often felt the movements of those very passions, errors, preju- 


dices, lusts, revenge, covetousness, ete., whose direct tendency | §T#°% 


was to produce the crimes for which these offenders satisfied the 
claims of public justice, and which were solely prevented from 
pares them to the same dreadful fate by the restraining grace 
of God. 

13—18. throat .. 
putrid exhalations of a dead soul.” tongues, speech the 
glory of man.’ deceit, falsehood, flattery. poison .. lips, 
evil speech corrupting, polluting. full, no room for good. 
cursing, profanity. bitterness, uncharitable, censorious, re- 
proachful. feet, evil in deed, as well as word. swift, eagerness. 
shed blood, not shrinking fr. worst forms of evil. destruction, 
ruin, breaking up of life. 5° of heart and mind. ways, 
for themselves and those who follow them. way .. known, 
not practised, or approved, or considered. fear .. God,¢ as the 
final Judge. before .. eyes, in the way, or end of life. 

The dignity of human nature shown from its ruins.—I. The ruin 
as itis: 1. The false religions of the world ; 2. The wars of the 
world; 3. The persecutions of the good; 4. The great characters 
of the world. Ll. The contents of human nature, and the internal 
ruin by which ~~ displayed: 1. The sublime vehemence of 
the passions; 2. The wild mixtures of thought both in the 
waking life and the dreams of mankind; 8. The significance of 
remorse; 4. The dissonance and obstinacy of man’s evil will; 
5. The religious aspirations, and capacities of religious attraction 
in man. ILI. Some of the practical issues of our subject: 1. We 
hope, in our time, that society is going to slide into something 
better, by a course of natural progress. Alas! that we can be 
taken up with so great folly. As if any being but. God could 
grapple with these human disorders. 2. The great difficulty, in 
our time, with Christianity, is, that it is too great for belief. 
3. In this subject we may discover the magnitude and real im- 
portance of the soul.f 

The forgiveness of sin.—“It was but the other night,” says 
a pious gentleman, “that I wandered across the bleak and 
barren mountains, at the foot of which stands the little cottage 
where I was born; and, O delightful thought, born again! Yes, 
it was at that humble spot, that I first tasted the bitter cup of 
true repentance, and drank of the spring of peace, purity, and 
joy; the remembrance of which often fills my eyes with tears, 
and my heart with rapture. Seeing a cottage at a distance, I 
walked up to it, entered, and told the inmates the cause of my 
being there. I was most kindly received. Seven sweet children 
were stationed around the homely board; yet, sadness seemed to 
pervade the whole circle. On asking the cause, the mother in- 
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“There is nothing 
80 effectual to ob- 
tain grace, to re 
tain grace, and tc 
regain grace, a6 
always to be 
found before 

not over 
wise, but to fear, 
Happy art thou, 
if thy heart be 
replenished with 

fears: a 
fear for received 
@ greater 
fear for lost 
grace, @ greatest 
fear to recover 
grace.”. 


.* “The ginner’s words the|their 


depravity is 
univer 


a Ps. v. 9; Ma 
Xv. 18, 19. 


6 Ps. xxx. 12. 


e Pa. xxxil. 10; 
ix. 17; lv. 23. 


GIs. lvii. 21 ; lix. 8 


é Ma. x. 28; Pr. 
viii. 18; He. xii 
28, 29. 


“Kach of the 
attributes of God 
are proper to 
raise a suitable 
fear in every con 


y 
being irreverent; 
His holiness a 
fear, lest we 
offend it by being 
carnal; His jus 
tice a fear, lest 
we provoke it by 
being presump- 
tuous; and His 
goodness a fear, 
lest we lose it by 
being unthank 
ful.” — Young. 


SI Dr. H. Bushnell 


“The heart is ig- 
norant of sin, just 
because it is na- 
turally sinjul. 
There is a sens 
in which it may 
be said that ‘the 
heart knoweth 
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‘od 


BOMANS. (Gap. iii. 16, 30 


it easily suspect | formed me that one of the children had been telling a falsehood; 
its own diseases? instantly covered with blushes, and a 


inexperienced in 
the better, how 
should it dream 
that a better 
exists ?”— Archer 
Butler. 


“Sinful corrup- 
tion is a@ poison 
sc subtle, that it 
pierces into 
the powers of 
the soul; so con- 
tagious, that. it 
fnfects all the 
actions; 80 ob- 
stinate, that onl: 
Omnipotent 
can heal 
"—Dr. Bates. 


the province 
of law 


a Ro. iL 2 


6 Ps. exliii. 2; Ac. 
xiii, 89; Ga. fl 
16; fi. 11; Ep.ii 
8, 9; Tit. fii, 5, 


¢ Vaughan. 
a Robinson, 


“A sinner fs a 
sacred thing; the 
Holy Ghost has 
made him s0.”— 


“Man’s natural 
desire would be 
to scale the hea- 
vens by his own 
excellence; it is 
the will of God 
that he should 
first stoop, even 
to the very dust 
from whence he 
was taken."=—J, 
Miller 

¢ Burkitt, 

f Dr, Watis. 

7 De Cheever. 

A Dr. Bates 


“Justification Is 
the merciful and 
gracious act of 
God whereby He 
fully absolves 


. tor the sake of 


upon this a little girl was 3 

see started from ae eye. ‘Robert,’ said the father, ‘bring the 
Bible, and show your sister who it is she has offended.’ The little 
boy, younger than herself, read the ninth commandment, and the 
first eleven verses of the fifth chapter of Acts. This being done, 
every member of the family brought a proof from Scripture of the 
sin and danger of lying. The father, then, with much affection, 
showed them that this was as offensive to God now, as it was 


all! when He struck Ananias and Sapphira dead; and that it was of 


the Lord’s mercies we were not consumed. He then sung the fifty- 
first Psalm, and read a portion of the Word of God, frequently 
making pious and solemn observations as he went along, and 
afterwards prayed with his children most devoutly. On rising 
from prayer the offending girl wept bitterly. She approached her 
father with pensive looks, begged him to forgive the offence, and 
withdrew, that she might pray alone to God for His forgiveness. 
I was of course highly gratified. I returned home under the deep 
impression of the awfulness of the sin of lying; and could not 
help wishing that all parents would correct their children ina 
similar way, whenever they offended in a similar manner.” 

19, 20. under.. law, i.e. Jews: and all who reject the 
Gospel. guilty, Gk., liable to judgment. deeds .. law, “a 
works done in obedience to any law.”¢ justified, “ pronounce 
free fr. guilt and entitled to reward.”4 by. . law, wh. declares 


-!what one should do. knowledge, recognition. sin, wh. is the 


transgression of the law. 

Why can no man be justified by the deeds of the law ?—Because: 
I. Heis flesh. 1. Depraved by original corruption. 2. Obnoxious 
by actual transgression. II, The best obedience to the law that 
he can perform is imperfect. IDI. All that he does, or can do,is a 
due debt which he owes to the law. 1. He owes all possible obe- 
dience to the law as a creature. 2. But, by performing his obli- 
gation as a creature, he can never pay his debts as a transgressor. 
8. Christ alone is able to justify him.¢ : 

Reconciliation of Law and Gospel.—If the Law had been given 
for the same end as the Gospel; if the Law had been given for 
man. ruined and sinful, to obtain life and salvation by it as well 
as tae Gospel, then they might have been supposed to contradict 
one another ; but since they are given for different purposes, they 
are but different revelations of God which are happily subordinate 
one to another, and their different ends and designs are both 
obtained. The Law convinces and condemns sinners, and the 
Gospel relieves and pardons them, justifies and saves them./— 
Voltaire’s confession.—One day that D’Alembert and Condorcet 
were dining with Voltaire, they proposed to converse of Atheism, 
but. Voltaire stopped them at once. * Wait,” said he, * till my 
servants have withdrawn; I do not wish to have my throat cut 
to-night.” 0—Justification—Supernatural in its discovery.—-Men °* 
are with difficulty wrought on to comply with the conditions of 
pardon by Christ, upon the account of a legal temper that 
universally inclines them to seek for justification by their own 
works. This is most suitable to the law and light of nature; 
for the tenor of the first covenant was—do this, and live. 
that the way of Gospel justification, as tis supernatural in its 

i , #0 in its contrarioty to man’s principles. Besides, as 


= 


A a 
Wap. ii. 91-94.) 
pride at first aspired to make man as God, so it tempts him to 
usurp the honour of Christ to be his own saviour. He is unwilling 
_ to stoop that he may drink of the waters of life. Till the heart 
by the weight of its guilt is broken in pieces, and loses its former 
fashion and figure, it will not humbly comply with the offer of 
salvation for the merits of anotha And ‘tis very remarkable 
. that, apon the first opening of the Gospel, no evangelical doctrine 
, was more disrelished by the Jews, than justification by imputed 
righteousness (Rom. x. 3). They were prepossessed with this 
principle, that life was to be obtained by their works. ... From 
the example of the Jews we may see how men are naturally 
affected. And ’tis worthy of observation that the Reformation of 
religion took its rise by the same controversy with the Papists by 
, which the Gospel was first introduced into the world.’ 


21, 22. now, “in these days of Christ and the Gospel.” 
without, apart fr. law. manifested,* clearly shown. wit- 
nessed, testified to. law.. prophets, Old Test. Scriptures. 
faith . . Christ,‘ the faith wh. He enjoined unto.. upon, 
extending to, and resting upon. difference betw. one man 


and another as to the offer, need, efficacy of this righteousness | iii. 


wh. is by faith. 

Faith.—1. What it implies: 1. Knowledge; 2. Assent; 3. 
Cordial trust. IL On what it reposes. On—1. The testimony 
' concerning Christ; 2. Christ Himself. III. To what, as the con- 
. dition of salvation, it is suitable. To—1. Man’s state as guilty 

and helpless; 2. His nature as a rational creature; 8. God's free 


grace.g 

Things to be remembered.—The late Mr. Newton, rector of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, when his memory was nearly gone, used to say, 
that forget what he might, he never forgot two things,—I1st. That 
he was a great sinner; 2ndly. That Jesus Christ was a great 
Saviour. —S 
righteousness.—A woman, professing to be under deep conviction, 


went to a minister, crying aloud that she was a sinner; but when |‘ 


he came to examine her in what point, though he went over and 
explained all the ten commandments, she would not own that she 
had broken one of them.—Salvation by grace.—A poor man who 
had spent a life of ignorance and sin was found lately bya London 
clergyman apparently dying in a miserable garret. He was in 
great anxiety of mind from an apparently accidental cause. A 
stray leaf torn from a Testament had caught his eye. It was 
part of Rom. iii. He had read the vivid description of the un- 
godly man which that chapter contains, and saw its application 
to his own case. But wheré was the remedy, and where the 
Gospel? Alas! the paper was torn off in the middle of the 21st 
verse, “‘ But now the righteousness of God without the law is... 
“Is what?” said the anxious man. ‘“ Do the next words give any 
hope for such a sinner as Iam?” The remainder of the chapter 
was read and explained simply to him, and the good news of the 
Uospel was “as cold water to a thirsty soul.” 


28, 24. short .. God.« glory in the future enjoyed with 
God; or “ the praise or approbation of God.” freely, without 
merit on yart of man. grace,‘ unmerited favour, and good will. 
redemption,? deliverance of a captive by payment of a ransom. 

Sin the cause of man’s loss of glory.—l. All men hav> sinned. 


* 


Two most important subjects of recollection.—Self-| man, 


Ohrist appre 
hended by a true 
faith; or gratui- 
tously remits 
sins upon the ac 
count of faith in 


righteous 
ness,” ~Lisaboraa. 


imputed 
righteous- 
ness 

a Vaughan. 


b As. xv.135 Pid 
ce Ac. xrvi. 22; 
thes 1 Pat 
0. 


d Col. ti. 11; Ga. 
vy. 6. 


“God mighthave 
been just and the 
Justifier of sin- 
ners without ex- 
hibiting to His 
creatures the 
method by which 
the perfecticn 
and moral has 
mony of His cha- 
racter are se 
cured.” - Bowdier. 


“The perfect love 
of God knoweth 
no difference be- 
tween the poor 
and the mch."=« 
Pacuvius. 


justification 


is of grace 
a Ro. x. 32; Ga 
lii. 22; Ro. v. 2. 


b Macknight, 4b 


ROMANE. [Oap. iii. 28, 26, 


ford, Grotius, Tho-| IT, None ean attain to the glory of God on the ground of the first 


luck, Meyer, De 


¢ Bo iv. 16; Ep. 
li 8: Tit. iii, 5,7. 


@ Ma. xx. 28; Ep. 
1.7; He. ix. 12; 
1 Pe. i. 18,19; 1 
Co vii. 23. 


“ Bring in Abra- 
nam, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and 
deck them with 
all those virtues 
which made 
them = glorious ; 
Qut yet, they! 

‘sinned. Bring in 
‘the noble army 
of martyrs,’ who| 
shed their blood! 
for Christ; but 

yet, they sinned.” 

indon. 


e Anon, 
{ Dr. Spencer. 
g Rev. C. Stovel. 


“ Asin the law of 
Moses there were 
three kinds of 
sacrifice—Ilmmo- 
lations, Liba- 
tions, and Vic- 
tims ;— Immola- 
tions, which were 
made of the 
fruits of the 
earth ; Libations, 
of liquors, as oil 
and wine; Vic 
tims, otf living 
creatures; so, 
likewise, God re- 
quires that we 
give Him our ac- 
tione for fruits, 
our affections for 
liquors, and our- 
selves for vic- 
tims.”-V. Caussin, 


’ Wise men have 
® greater skir- 
mish with their 
ewr vices than 
with foreign 
ewords.” 


Christ, our 
propitiation 
« Ex. xxv. 17, 
LXX.; Le. xvi, 
15; 1Jo.ii.2; iv. 
40; He. tx. 5. 


covenant, Persons understand by this glory—l. A visible glory. 
2. God’s glorious image. 3. The fruition of His presence im 
heavén. Learn:—(1) How useless it is to deny our guilt. (2 
How mad it is to make light of our condition. (3) How foolish i 
will be to continue looking to the law for help, or to deny our ap- 
plication to Christ.—Mystery of redemption jit for faith. I. Justi- 
fication by free grace. II. The mode by which this free justifica- 
tion comes,—through redemption in Christ Jesus. II. The 
authority on which Christ acted in His great work of redemption. 
1. All creation obeyed Him. 2. He was the fulfilment of all the 
prophecies and promises of the O.T. 3. His whole revelation, 
character, promises, and work, were perfectly adapted to man—to 
all his character, condition, and prospects, to his hopes and fears, 
his heart and conscience, his tomb and eternity. IV. Atonement. 
Christ came to be a propitiation. V. The manner whereby sinners 
become interested in the propitiatory redemption—through faith 
in the blood of Christ./—The principle of propitiatory sacrifice 
recognised in the religious ceremonies of heathen nations.—1. There 
have been among heathen nations many gods, and to these have 
been presented in all ages many diversified sacrifices. The leading 
ideas of propitiatory sacrifice are: 1. That it makes an offended 
god propitious again. 2. That it pleases the god, not by punishing 
the offender, but by sacrificing a substitute. 3. It implies the 


attainment of actual friendship and intercourse with the god. ~ 


II. It is necessary to inquire whether there be any agreement 
between the heathen and the Sacred oracles—respecting the use of 
propitiation. Here we observe an universality which extends itself 
as it embraces—l1; All the worshippers can enjoy in their gods; 3, 
All the departments of human affairs. 
tends to the origin of these sacrifices. IV. The difficulty with 
which this doctrine is preserved. V. The consequences of losing 
or rejecting the propitiation appear to be the same everythereg 

Pharisaism—When the late Rev. George Burder, of London, was 
preaching at Warwick, he was called to attend the execution of 
three men, one a coiner, and the other two housebreakers. ‘“ One 
circumstance,” says Mr. B., affected me very deeply. All the men 
were on ladders, then the mode of execution, with the ropes about 
their necks, about to be turned off, when the coiner, endeavouring 
to fortify his mind in this awful situation, uttered words to this 
purpose, which I distinctly heard, being at a short distance, —‘ I 
never killed any body, I never hurt any body,—I hope the Lord 
will have mercy upon me.’ This poor creature seemed to die nearly 
in the spirit of the Pharisee, ‘ I thank God I am not as other men 
are, or as this publican,’ for I thought he alluded to the two 
thieves suffering with him. I was so deeply affected that I could 
scarcely refrain from crying out to the man, Do not trust in your 
own righteousness; look to Christ. This has often occurred to 


me as one of the most glaring instances of a self-righteous spirit 
that I ever knew.” 


25, 26. propitiation,« Gk., a propitiatory. The cover of 
the Ark was called a propitiatory covering.’ faith, wh. alone 
gives an interest in the propitiation. his blood, taking the 
place of the blood uf those sacrifices, without the shedding of wh. 
no remission. declare . . righteousness, in exacting the claim 


@ “eo. it was|of justice, and bestowing pardon on the believer. remission, 


Ill. This agreement ex- 


LLL i, 
Gk., pretermission, passing by. forbearance, in not punishing 
. in Himself. of him,¢ communicating righteousness to others. 


mercy and be at peace with God by simple trust in Christ.e— 


-forbearance of God.’ Immediately I received strengtu to believe, 


Cap. ili, 27, 28) ss ROMANS. 288 


wh. the glory of 


the sinner immediately, in view of the obedience of Christ.¢ just, the Lind renaived 


_ Justified by the itiation made by Christ.—I. The propitia- 
tion made for us by Christ: 1. Its justice; 2. Its best ; 3. lts 
richness ; 4. Its comprehensiveness ; 5. The consolation it con- 
tains. II, They who are justified by it: 1. All the covenant 
people of God; 2. They who fiee to Jesus and rest their ever- 
lasting hopes upon Him; 8. Everyone who is willing to accept 


dispensed par- 
don tothe people, 
Hence Christ is 
represented as @ 
propitiatory, or 
mercy -seat, set 
forth by God for 
receiving the 
worship of men, 
and dispensing 
pardon to them, 
—Macknight. 


¢ Ac. xu. 18, 19. 


a Is. Lili. o, Px 
bexxv. 10; Is. xHii, 
21; Ro. viii 33. 


6 W.W.Weikenson, 
BA. 


Justification by faith.—I. The sinner stands condemned at the 
bar of justice. Against him are—1. Memory; 2. Conscience; 
8. Reason. IL. No cireumstances sufficiently excuse his guilt, 
and no goodness of his can atone for it. Ill. The law of God 
demands some reparation for its violation, and that reparation 
the sinner himself cannot make. IV. Jesus, the Son of God, 
takes the sinner’s place, and voluntarily offers to die in his stead. 
V. Upon the sinner accepting joyfully this substitution, and 
trusting in it as sufficient, the Law has no more hold upon him, 
and he goes forth free. Learn:—God is just—(1) To Himself; 
(2) To the penitent sinner; (8) In the condemnation of the im- 


penitent. 

Propitiation.—Cowper, the poet, speaking of his religious ex- 
perience, says, ‘“‘ But the happy period which was to shake off my 
fetters, and afford me a clear opening of the free mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flung myself into a chair near 
the window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once more to 
apply to it for comfort and instruction. The first verse I saw 
was the 25th of the third of Romans: ‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation throngh faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 


‘ 


“Ths general na- 
ture of justifica- 
tion is a reward, 
It is a reward 
miélited by Christ 
as Priest and 
Mediator, ro- 
mised by 

Redeemer a8 @& 
Lawgiver, and 
rendered by Him 
as Judge upona 
duty performed 
(believing) by ihe 
sinuer to be jus 
tifled.”—Lawson. 


and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. 
I saw the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, my pardon 
sealed in His blood, and all the fulness and completeness of His 
justification. In a moment I believed, and received the Gospel. 
Whatever my friend Madan had said to me so long before, revived 
in all its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power.” 

27, 28. boasting,* of Jews in their privileges; of Gentiles 
in their learning. excluded, shut out, abolished. nay,” for 
if that law were kept, there is no merit in obedience. law, 
method, plan. faith, wh. transfers all merit to another. con- 
elude, infer, reckon, man, Jew or Gentile. justified, ac- 
cepted as righteous bef. God. without ..law, apart fr. works 
of the law. - : 

Justification.—¥. The means of justification here rejected. 
Il. The means acknowledged and exhibited—by faith. Faith—1. 
In what? 2. In what sense? 8. To what extent? Learn—(1) 
Guilt does not of itself prevent justification; (2) No cireum- 
stances of any kind in the case of those who hear the Gospel 
constitute an exception to the mode of justification; (3) It is 
‘vithin reach of all who can believe.¢ 

A captive of Jesus.—In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the 
ienape nation and Monsey tribe, renowned among his friends for 
ais bravery, and dreaded by his enemies, joined the Christian 


faith 
excludes 
boasting 
a10Co. i. #, 1. 
6 Ep. il. 8, 9. 
c Gospel called a 
law in accom 3- 
dation to the 
Jows,” — Schveus- 
ner. 
@ Rev. 8. Martin. 
“The best faith 
is not worth hea- 
ven. The value 
of it grows ez 
cto — that God 
th made that 
covensnt, that 
contract, Crede, @ 


oT 
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vives, only be- | Indians at Bethlehem. He was now at an advanced age, was full 


lieve, and thoui of scars, and all over tattooed with the scenes of the actions in - 
abo ps which he had been engaged. All who heard his history thought - 
«The  justifica-| that it could never be surpassed. This man was brought under 
tion of a sinner| the influence of religion ; and when he was afterwards questioned 
under the Gospel| respecting his warlike feats, he modestly replied, “‘ that being 
consists in the/ now taken captive by Jesus Christ, it did not become him to relate 
ie ee the deeds done while in the service of the evil spirit; but that he 
sins, acquitting| was willing to give an account of the manner in which he had 
him from the/been conquered.”—Justification.—lf we suppose a man to act, 
ot eae not by his own natural strength, but by the grace of God, and 
served, and en-| that, influenced thereby, he performs ever so many good works— 
titling him to the| what then? Hedoes no more than it was his duty todo. How, 
rae ea ae then, can he deserve anything for them; and, least of all, that 
aes partons God should for these account him a righteous man, notwithstand 
obedience”—|ing the many evil works he has been guilty of? Besides, if he 
Dwight. has done good works by the grace of God, God is not indebted to 
Self- justification | him, but he is indebted to God for them. But, did any man ever 
Heel ce ae pay his debts, by merely owing more? Suppose he has done in- 
overtaken by a|numerable good works, and suppose, too, what cannot be truly 
storm to run for} supposed, that they are all perfectly good; yet, so long as he has 
poet into > ite | been guilty of any one sin, the man is still a sinner, and, there. 
cute roof,  |fore, cannot be accounted righteous, or justified by anything he 
@ Bp. Beveridge, himself does, however great or good it may seem to be; “ for 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all;” and if guilty, the law condemns him. How 
then can he who is guilty of any, much less “ guilty of all,” be 
justified before God? Can aman be guilty and not guilty at the 
same time; condemned and justified; a sinner and yet no 
sinner, but righteous, and that too in the eyes of God Himself ?¢ 


yet does not 29—381. God .. only ?* as some, even of the Gentiles, may 
rate void have thought. not.. Gentiles? wh. Jews did not practically 
ny - acknowledge. it..one, one and only one. by faith, “of (aa 
- is Be 18;|the outgrowth of) faith.” through faith, “through (by meang 
on ap of) faith."* make..law, abolish, destroy. God forbid, 
rer gnnce | Gospel does not weaken moral obligations. the law,* @k., a law 
not be laid on the| é.e., “a law wh. brings with it the will and the power to obey fr, 
n on ress ‘ © power to obey fr. 
dif. of the two] the heart.’’4 
Prepositions.” —|  Thel aw of works established through the faith of the Gospel.-~ 
divating tto|L What the law is, which-is here said tobe actabliehed 3s Ge 
a 7 fae gmk - It ro various yrange in the Scriptures; 2. Here, 
;| however, it strictly means the moral law. Il. What is meant, b 
mean Gr instr |this Gospel: 1. Sometimes is meant the doctrine of Christ ane 
ment.”-De Wette.| His Apostles; 2. Strictly, however, it is the doctrine of redemption 
“An irony in the/through Christ. ILI. The truth of the observation here Lor 
° " made 
ae lati (v. 81). The Gospel assures us that: 1. Christ has fulfilled’ the 
aif abe way of ys rn) ig - ad aglnas the sinner is convinced of his need 
natify ews | of a Saviour; 8. We fave grace to enable us to obey the law 
sod Gentiles as | as a rule of righteousness.¢ 
he namely, one eather laze regards something done for us; 
"—Calvin, | Sanctification, something done in us. . . . The one is a change in 
¢ Ma, v. 17, 18;| Our state, the other in our nature. The one is perfect, the hee 
He x. 16; Ja ii./gradual, The ono is derived from the obedience of the Saviour, 
3. the other from His Spirit. The one gives us a title to heaven, 
6 Vaughan, the other a meetness for it. Suppose you had a son—you forbade 
"The whole new | him to enter a place of contagion on pain of losing you eould 


' statement 


-Oap. tv. 1-6.) : 
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leave him. He goes, and is seized with the infection. He is 
guilty, for he has transgressed your command, but he is also 
diseased. Do you not perceive that your forgiving him does not 
heal him? He wants not only the father’s pardon, but the 
physician’s aid. In vain is he freed from the forfeiture of his 
estate, if he be left under the force of the disorderJ—Salvation, 
not of works.—God justifies the ungodly, and him that worketh 
not, but believeth in Jesus. 1. By the “ungodly” the Apostle 


does not mean the wicked that does not forsake his way, but the Ei 


man who, before he believed to justification, was ungodly, and 
still remains ungodly in the eye of the law of works, needing daily 


Covenant oom’ 
sists in these twa 
words,Christand 
faith—Christ, be- 
stowed on God’a 
part; faith, re- 
uired on ours— 
hrist, the mat- 
ter; faith, the 
condition of the 
Covenant.”"== Dr. 
lammond. 


6 Anon. 


forgiveness by grace, even after he is made godly in a Gospel sense. |/ ¥: Jos. 


2. By ‘“‘him that worketh not” St. Paul does not mean a Jazy, 
indolent wretch, who, without any reluctance, follows the stream 
of his corrupt nature; but a penitent who, whatever works he 
does, has no dependence upon them, esteems them as nothing, 


yea, as dung and dross, in comparison of the excellency of Christ; pohly 


and in short, one who does not work to merit or purchase his 
justification, but comes to receive that invaluable ing a8 & 
free gift.s 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—5. .. flesh,* properly, this should come aft. 
* found.” found? i.e., gained by his own efforts. flesh, as dist. 
fr. the grace of God. (This another Jewish objection.) justified, 
ref. to * found.” works, ref. to “ pertaining .. flesh.” hath 
glory, i.c., boast. not.. God, wh. is the great matter, but 
only bef. men, which could not affect his justification. it.. 
counted,» i.e., his faith ; the fact of his believing. worketh, 
does all he binds himself, or is bound, to do. grace, a question 
of favour. debt,* justly due, claimed by right. him .. not, to 
win or earn arew believeth .. Him,‘ confidently trusts in 
the promise of God concerning the Person and work of Christ. 
ungodly, law-breakers, who yet repent and believe. counted 
for, reckoned in the place of, as a ground of justification. 

ustification by faith alone.—This is proved from the examples 
—I. Of Abraham: 1. The question proposed. Answered—(1) By 
an express declaration of Holy Writ; (2) By arguments founded 
upon it. 2. Some objections to the Apostle’s arguments: (1) This 


tradicted by St. James (James ii. 21—23); (2) God justified 
Abraham for submitting to circumcision; (3) If Abraham was 
justified by faith without works, it was a personal favour to him, 
and must not be drawn-into a precedent for us. II. Of David: 1. 
In the words themselves, we should not have found any decisive 
evidence on this subject. 2. Paul, however, has put a sense upon 
them, which beyond all possibility of doubt decides the question. 
Learn, concerning this doctrine :—How ie y is ree, beine>-07 
New, (2) Unimportant, (3) Discouraging, icentious, 

A Sle bond.—I Am read of a godly man, says Mr. Brooks, 
who, living near a philosopher, often strove to persuade him to 
become a Christian. Oh, but, said the philosopher, I must, or 


of Abraham’s being justified by faith is directly con- a 


“Few texts of 
Scripture, when 
rightly under- 
stood, are more 
important 
this."—Ap. Mid 


g J. Pistcher. 


the case of 
Abraham 

@ Ma. iii. 9; Phi, 
iii, 3—6. 

b Ge. xv. 5,6; Ja 
fi. 28, : 


¢ Bo. xi. & 
d Ro. v. 6, 8—10. 


“Our Apostle 
confirms in this 
chapter the doc- 
tring which he 
delivered in the 


justified by the 
works of the law, 
but freely, bh 


eed throug 
ith; and this 
proves by twa 
reasons especial- 
ly: 1. From Da- 
vid’s testimony ; 
2. From Abra- 
ham’s example.” 
Boys. 

@ 0. Simeon, M.A, 


“One conditiox 
required to ren- 
der an action 
meritorious ia, 
ow alt there bed 

proportion 
a valed between 


aay, lose my all for Obrist. To which the good man replied, If|the setiom end 
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the reward."— 
Dr. South, 


‘Justification is 
the very hinge 
pillar 
Christianity; and 
an error abont 
justification is 
dangerous, like 
® crack in the 
foundation, or an 
error in the first 
concoction. Jus- 
tification by 
Ohristis a spring 
of the water of 
life; and to have 
the poison of cor- 
rupt doctrine 
cast into this 
i damn- 
"oT. Watson. 


the testi- 
mony of 
David 

@ Pa. xxxii. 1, 2. 


& “If covered, 
not noticed; if 
noticed, not 
punished."— 4 ae 


¢ Lord Jesus, 
Thou art my 
righteousness, 
andIamThysin; 
Thou hast taken 
what was mine, 
aud given me 
what was Thine,” 
ther, 


mm Lt “4 
@ Burkitt, 


“To him that 
zonsidors the 
driftand force of 
Paul's discourse, 
{t will clearly ap- 
geur that justi- 
fication, impu- 
ting righteous. 
mess, not impu- 
fing sin, and 
remission of sin 
gre tho same 
thing; otherwise 
the Apostle’s dis. 
course would not 


ou lose anything for Christ, He will repay it a hundred-fold 
is but, meee siflemehae Will you be bound for Christ, that 
if He doth not pay me, you will? Yes, that I will, said the good 
man! §o the philosopher became a Christian, and the good man 
entered into bond fcr the performance of covenants. Some time 
after it happened that the philcsopher fell sick. On his death- 
bed, and holding the bond in his hand, he sent for the part; 
engaged, to whom he gave up the bond, and said, Christ ha 
paid all, there is nothing for you to pay; take your bond and 
cancel it; no man shall ever have occasion to say that he has 
been loser by Christ.—Imputed righteousness.— Bishop a 
being asked his thoughts on imputed righteousness, observed, 
‘Were I disposed to boast, my boasting would be found true. I 
obtained religion near the age of thirteen. At the age of sixteen 
I began to preach, and travelled some time in Europe. At 
twenty-six I left my native land, and bid adieu to my weeping 
parents, and crossed the boisterous ocean, to spend the balance of 
my days in a strange land, partly settled by savages. I have 
travelled through heat and cold for forty-five years. In thirty 

ears I have crossed the Alleghany mountains fifty-eight times. 
T have often slept in the woods, without necessary food or raimcat. 
In the Southern States I have waded swamps, and led my horse 
for miles, where I took cold that brought on the diseases which 
are now preying on my system, and must soon terminate in death. 
But my mind is still the same, that it is through the merits of 
Cunrist I am to be saved.” 


6—8. David, whose account of pardon agrees with the 
Gospel idea. blessedness, felicitation; declaring happy or 
blessed. imputeth, reckoneth. iniquities,¢ Gé., lawlessnesses, 
forgiven, Gk., sent away. Heb., lifted up. covered, concealed, 
hidden, never more to be found. blessed, happy, now and for 
ever. not..sin, does not place it to his account. 

The pardoning of sin.—I. To pardon sin is God’s prerogative. . 
II. Pardon of sin is a covering of sin. III. God’s act in parden- 
ing sin is—l. Extensive ; 2. Perfect; 3. Full and final. IV. The 
great blessedness of those whose iniquity is pardoned.4 

Salvation by grace—Mr. Samuel Walker of Truro was for 
some time a preacher before he experienced the power of godli- 
ness on his cwn heart. He was brought to right views in the 
following manner :—About.a year after he came to Truro, being in 
company with some friends, the subject of whose conversation 
turned upon the nature of justifying and saving faith, he, as he 
freely owned afterwards, became sensible that he was totally un- 
acquainted with that faith which had been the topic of discourse; 
and also convinced that he was destitute of something, which 
was of the greatest importance to his own, as well as the salvation 
of the people committed to his charge. He said nothing at that 
time of the concern he was brought under, but was ever ready 
afterwards, as opportunity offered, to enter upon the subject. He 
now began to discover that he had hitherto been ignorant of the 
Gospel salvation, inattentive to the spiritual state of his own 
and the souls of others, and governed in all his conduct, not by 
the only Christian motives of love to God and man, but purely 
by ruch as were sensual and selfish ; he found he 


. was a slave to 
the desire of man’s esteem; and, in short, as he himself ex- 


o som-| qrosaed it, had been all wrong both within and without. Having 


oa. iv map. tv —15.] 
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by prayer and of the Seriptares, under the Divine blessin 
obtained just views of Divine truth, and experienced the power ot |— 

religion on his own mind, he became a distinguished and success- 

ful preacher of the Gospel, whose praise is in all the Churches. 


9—12. blessedness, described ov. 1—8; justification by 
faith. we say, etc.,v. 8. how..reckoned ? under what cir- 
cumstances? not..circumcision, Abraham not circum. till 
he was 96 yrs. old :¢ when Ishmael was 13 yrs. old.? but. . uncir- 
cumcision, bef. Ishmael was born, Abraham had his faith 
counted to him for righteousness. seal,¢ a seal is that wh. 
authenticates.¢ All. to custom of affixing seals to written 
covenants, to render them firm.‘ father. . believe, whether 
Jews or Gentiles.s steps, traces. ‘The traces of faith are opp. 
to the traces of outward circum.; the path is not trodden by 
many, but there are foot traces in it; it is, however, an open 
way.” —Bengel. 

The rite of circumcision.—I. The nature of sacraments in 


prayer and study 


general They are—l. Signs, to represent and instruct,—signs 

of absolute and favour; 2. Seals, to ratify and confirm— 

(1) Seals of the conditional promises ; (2) Mutual seals. II. The 

nature of circumcision in particular : 1. A sign prefiguring 

baptism, which comes in the place of circumcision; 2. A seal o 

covenant of grace, particularly of justification by faith.—M. 
enry. 

Imputed righteousness.—Christ’s righteousness, imputed to us 
by faith, justifies us, and this is the believer's title to heaven; 
from sanctification arises our meetness for it, A king’s son is 
heir-apparent to his father’s crown; now, we will suppose the 
‘young prince to be educated with all the advantages, and to be 
possessor of all the attainments, that are necessary to constitute 
a@ complete monarch, his accomplishments, however, do not 
entitle him to the kingdom, they only qualify him for it; so the 
holiness and obedience of the saints are no part of that ‘right on 
which their claim to heaven is founded, but only a part of that 
spiritual education whereby they are made meet to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven: thus we may see plainly the difference 
between justification and sanctification.—Madan. 


13—15. promise . . law, for the promise was given bef. the 
law.« but.. faith, wh. preceded the law, and its seal. The 

promise was not the reward of obedience, but a free gilt. if... 
Loire, of blessing prom. to A. and his seed. faith, wh. appre- 
hends those blessings in all their fulness. is .. void, is of no 
consequence. promise. . effect, bec. superseded by a law wh. 
cannot be perfectly obeyed. law .. wrath, brings condemna- 
tion, punishment, banishment, not inheritance. transgression,? 
the act of overstepping a prohibition. 

The faith of Abraham.—lI. A simple, child-like dependence on 
the naked word of God. II. An acceptance of, and trust in, 
God’s promised Saviour. III. A renouncing of his own works as 
meritorious. IV. A faith that wrought by love making him the|t 
friend of God. V.\ One that overcame the world, leading him to 
a a better country, VI. One that evinced its reality by a seli-| w 

enying obedience.—Rev. T. Robinson 
of faith.—“ The secret of our tranquillity shall lie in 
that nae gave courage to a sere! favourite when arraign' 
vou. 


= 


the blessed- 
ness of 
pardon for 
all who 
believe 


@ Ge. xvii. 24, 
b Ge. xvii 25. 


“ih Gamatie: 


“Tt is evident, 
thereiore; ae ‘ 
was justified in 
uncircum. more 
than thirteen yrs. 
bef. he and his 
fam. were made 
ne visible pe 
and people o 
God by circum. 
Heathens, there- 
fore, who believe 
and obey the true 
God, as A. did, 
will, like him, 
have their faith 
counted to them 
for righteous 
ness, though no 
members of any 
visible Church,” 
—Macknight. 
dik. eee 
ig iL bey gh a 
2, 3; A 
Jo. vi. 27; 9 Oo, - 
1. 22; Ep. 1 184 
iy. 30. 


Abraham 


a Go. xvil. 4—8; 
Gs. tii. 29; 1 Co, 
ty 21—23; He. 


Heir of the world: 
—* Father of all 


Locke. 
ter world, of wh. 
raed was 8 
". Macknight 
* timate lord- 
ship over the 

hole world, wh. 
Ateahant as ta. 
of faithful im al 


aa padi A pice 
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— 


ee Aa ma 
peed of promise, | before his country for a most flagrant crime. Men wondered al : 
should possess.”-' hig strange serenity, and how, amid circumstances so trying te : 
ak AO ep the strongest nerves, he could bear himself so calmly. They saw 
of all nations."—| him pass on to the bar without a cloud upon his brow, or an ex- 
Doddridge.| pression of anxiety in his eye, as he gazed around him on judges, 


: accusers, the crowd of anxious spectators. The trial began. 


tical government 
Sa ea Pa ala shade upon his brow. Long after hope had expired in the breast 


miller. “Spirit-|of anxious friends, and they looked upon him as a doomed man, 
ual benefits per-|there he was, looking round serenely on that terrible array. His 
a See pulse beat calm, nor started suddenly, but went on with a stately 
Bloomyield. march. Peace, like innocence, sat enthroned upon his placid brow. 
b wapaBaorg, from | At length, amid the silence of the hushed assembly, the verdict 
wapo, beyond;|of ‘Guilty’ is pronounced. He rises. Erect in attitude, in 


and Baw, to go,| demeanour calm, he stands, not to receive a sentence, which was | 
or step. Trans- 
gression, from L. 
trans, across; 


gradior, gressus. | h 


be dneiad | his crimes, sealed with the royal signet."—Dr. Guthrie. : 
the reason 16—18. faith .. grace,* of free unmerited favour. sure, 
of faith being the result of the Divine promise ; not of human obedience. 


a Ro. ill. 24; Ga.|all .. seed, all true believers. written,‘ Scripture warranty. 
‘iL 22. nations, not of one nation—the Jews—only. who.. dead, 
» Ro. ix. 8 and can therefore perform His word. calleth .. were, all time 
c Go. xvii. 5. being present with the great I Am4 against hope, when 
@ Ac. xv, 18; Ro. there was no human ground for hope. believed, that the pro- 
viii, 29, mise would be fulfilled¢ in hope, the hope inspired by the 
@Ge. xv. 5, promise, ~ ‘ 
“Thesalvationot|. [he father of the faithful.—t. The object of the patriarch’s 
believers is so|faith—God, who—l. ‘‘ Quickeneth the dead,’—giveth life to 
much the more|dead matter; 2. Always fulfils His promises,— And calleth those 
gzpbyhowmuch things which be not,” ete. IL. Its pre-eminent vigour and 
dation in the Di-|@fliciency.—“ Who against hope,” etc. Three things belong to 
vine covenant of}hope: 1. It has always reference to that which is future; 2. Its 
grace."—Howe. | object must be something good ordesirable; 3. Something attain- 
“Faith, the foun-|able. III. The important results which followed: 1. The fact 
dation of salve-| stated in reference to Abraham; 2. The application made of it to 
i 7 ar ourselves. / 
ty, the top-| Acceptance through Christ.—A lady called to see a sick child whe 
onnent ag had been seized with croup in the night, and thought that he 
should die. ‘Oh, mother,” he said, “I’m frightened to go 
doucup before such a good God!” Then suddenly he added, “ but 1 
g Bib. Treas, have prayed to Him to make me a better boy; and, mother, 
“The confeasion|there’s the navvies’ prayer, that they pray beside their beds in 
eo is/the next room.” And then the little child knelt up in his bed, 
of om] and, amidst paroxysms of coughing, prayed, ‘‘ Oh, God wash mé 
"—Augus-| from all my sins in my Saviour’s blood, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” Almost directly afterwards, with the simplicity of child- 
hood’s eager faith, he said, ‘‘ Now, mother, I need not mind 
dying, because I am washed, you see, in the blood of Jesus 
Ghrist. e 


avraham took no acc. of Sesamitenas at wh. mere reason would ses 


Oap. iv. 19—22,} ROMANS, 


staggered. staggered, disputed. 

sumstances might have suggested. strong .. faith, and weak 
in other respects. giving .. God, recognising the power and 
faithfulness of God. being. . persuaded, having perfect con- 


‘fidence. able. . perform,’ as He can do all things, however 


unlikely or impossible they may seem to man. therefore, bec. 
he gave glory to God. it, this act of believing. 

The Christian’s continual use of the exumple of faithful 
aAbraham.—L The particulars of Abraham's example. “In his 
faith in God's promise, he considered—l, The terms of the pro- 
mise; 2. The attributes of Him who made it. II. The 
duty of imitating His example: 1. We must, like Him, think 
of both the object, of the promise, and of Him who gave it; 
3. We must imitate Him in simplicity and singleness of 
faith. IIL. The benefit of such an example.t—Religious faith 
rational.—I. Whatever profane persons may say about their 
willingness to believe, if they could tind reason, in spite of all 
their protestations, they do—l. Murmur at being required to 
believe; 2. Dislike being bound to act without seeing; 3. Prefer 


to trust themselves rather than God. II. These unbelievers condemn | yy 


themselves out of their own mouth. Their conduct shows this. 
When you argue with them, they will do anything except answer 
by reasoning.* , 
The rope of faith—* Brethren, I am now going to show you 
how a poor sinner is saved by grace; and I am sure many of you 
have been so saved. Let us take the ease of a miserable man in 
the pains of conviction. He is, we will suppose, down at the 
bottom of the pit of despair. Now let us ask him how he got 
there, and how he means to get up.” Then leaning over the 
mang to the right hand, the preacher curved and hollowed his 
and, and applying his month to it, spoke alond this imaginary 
colloquy, asif from the surface down through the pit shaft, aiter the 
manner of the “‘banksman” at the cuiliery :—‘t Hallo! hallo! 
who’s down there?” “0, minister, a poor sinner; a miserable 
sinner.” “ How came you there, my poor brother? how came you 
there?” ‘My load of sins weighed me down, and I fell deeyer 
and deeper.” ‘,O wretched man that you are, how do you mean 
to get up?” I never shall get up. I am lost! lost forever! I’ve 
been trying ever so long to climb up by the side of the shaft, but 
I cannot; I fall down again.” ‘You cannot succeed of yourself. 
[ll send you down the rope of faith. Lay hold of that, and you 
will be got out. Cling to it; cling to it; here it is!” (imitating 
the paying uut of a rope). “Now, then, it must be down to you 
Lay hold ‘ of the only hope set before you.’ Have you got hold 
now?” “I'm so feeble I can hardly grasp it; but I think I have 
zot a good grip now.” “ Then pull-a-hoy, ads! Let us help this 
or sinner up. O how heavy he is! Why what have you got 
sides yourself hanging on the rope?” ‘ Ouly a few good works 
af my own.” Good works! good works! Throw them down— 
down with them, or they will break the rope.” “ Well, if I must, 
I must; but sure they would do me some good.” The preacher 
continued to represent the lifting, but suddenly stopped, as if 
his arms had received a check, exclaiming to the imaginary 
ascendaat: ‘Why, what is the matter now? What are you 
struggling with?” ‘ Doubts and fears, sir. I am afraid I cannot 
bold on.” “Lay firmer hold of the rope. Doubts and fears are 
232 
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unbelief, wh. physical cir-|a@ Ge. xviil rf 


He. xi. 11, 12. 


6 Ps, cxv. 3; Ga 
xviii, 14; Lui 
37, 45; He. xi 12 
¢ Bengel, 
“Skilfal swir- 
mers are not 
afraid to go be 
yond their depth; 
whereas, young 
learners feel for 
the ground, and 
are loth to go faz 
from the bank- 
side, Strong faith 
fears not, when 
God carries the 
creature beyond 
the depth of his 
reason.” = Gye 
nall, 


d Rev. fT. Dala, 
A, 


e Rev, J. A. Now 
man, B.D. 


“ Faith is plainly 
made the instra- 
ment of inward 
sanctification, 
wrought, not by 
our own works, 
but the grace and 
Spirit of Christ. 
Whence we may 
well conclude, 
that the true ob- 
ject of the Chris- 
tian faith is, cot 
only the blood of 


Christ, shed upon | 


the cross for the 
remission of sin, 
but also the re- 
newing Spirit of 
Christ, for the 
inward conqner- 
ing and wortify- 
ing of sin, and 
for the quicken- 
ing or raising of 
us to an heavenly 
life."—Cudworth, 
“Saving faith 
and knowledge 
of Divine things 


ure productive of — 


such affections 
and actions a8 


ent tothe nature 
of the things be- 


lieved. If the 
head be enlight- 
ened, and _ the 
heart in dark- 
ness—if one pro- 


fesses ever sa- 


fully his assent 


are correspond- 


‘ 
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nothing to strong faith. But, what now? Trembling again | 
What is it now?” ‘A great fight rine samy = 

cannot hold on.” ‘ Hold on, sinner ; hold on; you come out 
eermatie te his of the afflictions. But, what is this? shaking again? What can 
tonversation, he} be the matter now?” “ Strong temptation, master. Ol shall 
k en infideL"—!fan} I’m falling! O help me! O help me!” “So we will. 
“When # breeze|But what dreadful thing has happened now? The weight is 
plows ons bed of| three times as great. What a horrible noise. What have you 


wnd adherence to 
tll the articles of 
faith, and the 


ELk iaraie; ot there?” “It is the devil himself has gripped me! He is. 
ee raul eapbing me hard! O, minister, I’m lost! I’m lost!” Hereupon 


the excitement in the congregation became intense. Women 
wept, men rose up, and the minister, seizing his opportunity, 
4| continued: “ Now, lads, let us pray and pull together. This poor 
ehanges,youmay| sinner is in great danger: but Satan cannot }.ng buffet him. 
see them all|The great Captain is with us, and He is too strong for demon or 
pointing the/devil} Straining and lifting the imaginary load, the preacher 
hold eS ot|greatly excited himself as well as his hearers. Finally he 
smooth, hollow, | appeared to bring the imperilled and hard-gripped penitent to the 
vay faith."| surface. Then, with great effort, he muttered the words, “ Lads, 
{ Fr. A Collier’s| he’s safe! he is saved! There he is! The rope of faith never 
Sermon, broke yet, and I knew it would’nt break now.’# 


23—25. for .. alone,* as if he had an exclusive right to 
= beeen faith and its blessings. for .. also, to teach us God’s method 
mess 


of justification. it.. imputed, ic., that righteousness wh. is 
by faith. raised... dead? (cf. v.17), the central object of our 
faith, as the raising up of the promised seed fr. one “as good as 
dead” was, of Abraham. delivered,’ up to death in our stead. 
wit |fOr - - Offences,“ not for His own. raised again, the Divine 

recognition of the death of Christ as our atonement. for.. 
justification,¢ (1) in order to it as future; (2) Bec. of it as 
24;/past/ Resurr. of Christ necessary—(1) To vindication of His 
veracity ;* (2) To Divine attestation His Messiahship ;4 (3) 
To His power to save.i* 

Raised again for our justification.—I. How raised again ?—1. 
He was @ real man; 2. He really died; 3. He really rose again. 
It. What is meant by justification ?—1. Man has sinned, and is 
accused for this, by—(1) God’s justice; (2) The law; (8) Satan; 
(4) His own conscience. 2. Christ, having borne our punish- 
ment, and suffered for us, justifies us from the charge brought 
against us. This is justification.’ III. In what sense did Christ 
rise for our justification ?¢ 
_ Sitting for a portrait.—The late Mr. Reynolds of Bristol, being 
importuned by a friend to sit for his portrait, at last consented, 
“How would you like to be painted?” ‘Sitting among books.” 
“Any book in particular?” ‘*The Bible.” ‘Open at any 
Christ from|Part?” “At the fifth chapter of the Romans; the first verse to 
the dead. Yet|be legible: ‘Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
oa oe = with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ’—Full asswrance.— 
impair the truth, | 122 celebrated Philip de Morney, prime minister to Henry IV, of 
that the obe-|France, one of the greatest statesmen, the bravest officers, and 
coe of Gane the most exemplary Christians of his age, being asked a little be- 
packs Woe ts rw fore his death, if he still retained the same assured hope of future 
source of our jus- | bliss which he had so comfortably enjoyed during his illness, made 
tiflcation,”"— this memorable reply : “‘ I am,” said he, “as confident of it, from 
Bp. the incontestable evidence of the Spirit of God, as ever I was of 

pre any mathematical truth from all the demonstrations of Euclid” 


a Ro. xv. 4; 1Co. 
x 6,11. 
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“Faith flows 
from the resur 
rection of Christ, 
and so also does 


il, 12; 1 Pe. i. 21). 
The ground on 
which our belief 

God rests, is, 
that He has 
raised Jesus 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1, 8. [To comfort the Rom. brethren under the evils wh. the 
fession of the Gospel brought upon them, the Apos., in the 
gin. of this cap., enumerates the privileges wh. belong to be- 


lievers in general«]. peace,? reconciliation, friendship. with | beli 


God, hence in nature and fruit a most desirable peace. whom, 
Jesus Christ. access, Gk., introduction. grace,@ state of 
favour and friendship. stand, established in the favour of God. 
rejoice, Gk., glory. glory ..God,* that future state of mani- 
fested perfection wh. God has promised. f 

Justification by faith.—I. Justification: 1, It includes—(1) 
Freedom from guilt, (2) Divine acceptance; 2. It is always 
grounded on obedience to the law; 3. It rests either on the 
sae of personal obedience, or of another in our place—(1 

ersonal obedience justifies unfallen angels, (2) The obedience an 
suffering of Christ, accepted in our place, justifies the sinner. II. 
The instrument of justification—faith. IIL The result—peace 
with God: 1, The state before justification is either one of in- 
difference or unhappiness; 2. Reconciliation with God—(1) 
Satisfies conscience, (2) Removes the dread of vengeance, (3) 


. Awakens loving gratitude; 3. Lasting peace is to be found in no 


other way.t—Relative truths.—I. That we are justified before 
God by faith in Christ. Il. That peace with God results from 
justification by faith. III. That through Christ we are admitted 
to an abiding state of favour. IV. That this gracious condition 
begets joyous anticipations of future glory.*»—Justification by 
faith.—1. What is meant by justification, Il. The causes: 1. 
Christ isthe meritorious cause. sae What He has done and 
suffered, (2) His resurrection; 2. Faith ia the instrumental 
eause. III, The blessings following: 1. The outward peace 
spoken of in Scripture; 2. The true inward peace of the children 
of God; 3. Access unto Him as a reconciled Father. Learn: 
God’s grace is sufficient to—(1) Subdue our inward corruptions, 
(2) Enable us to rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.'\—The 
groundwork of the Gospel.—I. The nature ‘justification— 
pardon, II. The instrument—“ Faith.” IL The procuring 
cause—“ Jesus Christ.” IV. The consequence— Peace with 
God.” a 

A hospital sermon.—A minister of the Gospel was once preach- 
ing in a public hospital. There was an aged woman present, who 
for several weeks had been aroused to attend to the concerns of 
her soul, and was now in a state of wretchedness, approaching 
to despair. When she heard the Word of God from the lips of 
his servant, she trembled like a criminal in the hands of the 
executioner. She was an object of pity to all who knew her. 
Formerly she had entertained hope of acceptance with God; but 
she had departed from her Comforter, and now she was the prey 
of a guilty conscience. A short time after this, the same minister 


consequer deg 
of Christ’s 
redemptica 
to those uhe 
eve 


as we believe, 
but not always 
— meee 
pardon may 
be the 
prince's hand 
and seal, and yet 
not be Dik into 
mers 
Gurnall, 


tions, 8 
alae of all flesh 
the sight 
God, and pro- 
mote practical 
odliness in ali 
ts branches.”— 


was preaching in the same place; but, during the first prayer, his| Dy. Ridgiey. 


- text and the whole arrangement of his discourse went com- 


pletely from him, he could not recollect a single sentence of 


either; but Romans v. 1 tock 


“In temptation, 


tribulation, and 
possession of his whole soul; |sdversities, we 
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should have 
perished, except 
» faith went with 
‘us to deliver us.” 
—Tyndale, 
“TwerenoChris- 
tian, if my faith 
Were not as sure 
as my sense,"— 
Bishop Hall, 


tne outcome 
oftribulation 


@ Ma. v. 11, 12; 
Ac v. 413; Ja i 
2. 


5 Ja. 1.8; Ro. if. 


“It was a saying 
of the Rabbis that 
‘Providence 


produces alac- 
rity; alacrity, in- 
mocence; inno- 
cence, purity; 
purity, absti- 
nence; absti- 
nence, sanctifica- 
tion; sanctifica- 
tion, reverence; 
eeverence. fear of 
wickedness; fear 
of wickedness, 
lety; piety, the 
oly Spirit; the 
_ Moly Spirit, the 
resurrection of 
the dead.” 


“Hope never 
affords more jo: 
than in affliction. 
It is on a watery 
cloud that thesun 
paints those 
curiousand béeau- 
tiful colours in 
the rainbow.”— 
Gurnall, 


ae R. Cecil, 
b fhe Shady Side, 


ROMAWE. (Gap. v.3, * 


“Therefore, bein: stified faith, we have peace with God 
through our ee Ciioc? He considered this a suflicient 
intimation of his duty, and descanted freely on justification by 
faith, and a sinner’s peace with God through the atonement of 
Christ. It was the hour of mercy to this poor distracted woman. 
A ray of Divine consolation now penetrated her soul; and she 
said to the minister, when taking his leave, “I am a poor vile 
sinner, but I think, being justified by faith, I begin again to have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. I think Christ 
has now got the highest place in my heart; and,oh! I pray God, 
He would always keep Him there.” 

8, 4, not ..s0, the future is not the only thing we glory in. 
tribulations,* these trials of the present. knowing, fr. 
God’s Word, and our relation to Him. worketh, supplies the 
occasion. patience,> needful to perfection of Christian cha- 
racter. experience, tried and proved character. “The state 
of one who has stood a trial.”¢ ‘The quality of him who is 


:| approved ; "4 “ approbation.”¢ hope,/ or hopefulness. Hope of 
.| eternal life, 


Faith's estimate of affliction —I. Who these people are who 
glory in tribulation—true Christians alone, IL Why do they 
thus glory? III. Here is a reason assigned for this glorying in 
tribulation. Improvement: Let me address those who—(1) Have 
lately come to Christ, but who may not, as yet, have been ex- 
ercised with tribulation; (2) Are even now wading through the 
deep waters of afiliction; (3) Have lately experienced deliverance 
from trouble; (4) May be exercised with afiliction, but whe 
have not patience to bear it, because they see not the hand that 
sends it; (5) Who account themselves safe from trouble.g j 

xperience taught by trial.—A gardener, wishing to construct 
& new trellis for a favourite vine, touk the opportunity, after fruit- 
gathering, to disengage it from the old frame, and substitute the 
new. But the work, he found, required more time and patience 
than he had provided for; the branches more closely interlaced 
the paling, the tendrils clung with more tenacious grasp, and the 
points of contact, which had looked so few, seemed numberless. 
When at length the work was completed, many a leaf was lying 
on the ground, many a tendril torn and drooping, and here and 
there a broken branch. So in the disruption of our social ties, 


|the actual experience often overruns our expectation, and we find, 


when the time of trial comes, how hard it is to loose ourselves 
from them.—Tribulation—We all know, in a general way, that 
this word means aflliction, sorrow, anguish, but it is worth our 


Y/while to know how it means this. It is derived from the Latin 


“tribulum,” which was the threshing instrument or roller 
whereby the Roman husbandman separated the corn from the 
husks; and tribulatio, in its primary significance, was the act of 
this separation, But some Latin writer of the Christian Church 
appropriated the word and image for the setting forth of a higher 
truth; and sorrow, distress, and adversity being the appointed 
means for separating in men of their chaff from their wheat, of 
whatever in them was light, and trivial, and poor, from the solid 
and the true; therefore he called their sorrows and their griefs— 
triLulatio—threshings, that is, of the inner, spiritual man, withont 
which there could be no fitting him for the heavenly garner.— 
Abp. Trench. 


_ the 


<a 
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5. hope .. ashamed,¢ does not put to shame, or disappoin 
because, the best reason for being confident of realising ie 
hope is that we have now the pledge or earnest. love. . 
hearts,° this, the dawn of eternal life. by.. Ghost,¢ hence 
the sense of God's love is not a human fancy, but a Divine commu- 
nication. given ..us, to reveal God’s love i 
hearts, ae our love to Him.¢ eee 

Hope.—I. How hope preserves from shame—that e ho 
of the Christian. Hope may cause shame by—l1. te enh 
siency of its object—this is the hope of the worldling; 2. The 
weakness of its foundation—the hope of the Pharisee; 3. The 
falseness of its warrant—the hope of the Antinomian. lL. The 
connection of hope with the love of God: 1. This love is the 
blessed proof of the Divine regard; 2. It characterises the persons 
for whom eternal happiness is reserved ; 8. It qualifies us for the 
glory which shall be revealed; 4. It is indeed the beginning and 
the foretaste of eternal happiness/—God's love in the heart.— 
This love is shed abroad in the believer’s heart by the Holy 
Ghost, given unto him. We shall inquire in what particulars this 
isso. Because—L The Holy Ghost is given to believers on the 
exercise ofthe faith to work this work within them. II. It is 
the work of the Holy Ghost thus given to open to us the love of 
God. If. The Holy Ghost thus given carries the love of God 
beyond our mere intellect into our inmost nature.e—Christian 
hope.—I. Its nature: 1. The magnificence of its object; 2. The 
purity of its motive; 8. The solid Il. Its effect 


ity of its basis. 
—*“maketh not ashamed” of—1. Christ and His truth; 2. The! garter, 


reproach connected with Christianity ; 8. Christian brethren; 4. 
Pious exertion in God’s cause. ILI. The reason it assigns for 
this effect: 1. The strength of its evidence; 2. The fulness of 
that enjoyment with which it is connected.* 

A foretaste of heaven.—Mr. Golding, who died in the 24th year 
of his age, a little before his death, when his brother said to him, 
“You seem to enjoy foretastes of heaven,’’ replied, “Oh, this is 
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the boldne 
of hope ape 


a Is. xlix, 28; 4 
el elon 


b200.1 22; Ep 
ihe 2 Th. ik 


¢ Ga. v. 22. 
@ Ro. viil. 14—17, 
28, 


e1Jo. iv.19; Ps, 
xviii 1; cxlvi.& 


“Teach me, O 
God, by Thy 
Spirit, the art of 
love! Love me, 
not only so as to 
convince methat - 
I have abundant 
cause to love 
Thee above all, 
but love me so as 
to constrain me 
to it, by the at- 
tractive power of 
Thy goodness, 
and the insuper- 
able operations 
of my omuipo 
tent lovel” a« 


J W. Jay. 
g J. Bennet. 
h Anon, 


“There ere ne 
tricks in pain 
and simple 
faith.” — Shak- 


no longer a foretaste, this is heaven. I not only feel the climate, | speare. 


but I breathe the fine ambrosial air of heaven, and soon shall en- 
joy the company.” The last words which he was heard to utter, 


were, “ Glory, glory, glory!” 


6, 7. strength, (1) To serve God, (2) To save ourselves;*| Christ died 


powerless to obey or please God.» due time, at the fit, and 
appointed‘ time. Divine plans not precipitated. ungodly, all 
men. scarcely, can hardly be persuaded to do so. right- 
eous, just, reputed upright. peradventure, it might happen 
now and then: an exceptional case. good,* benevolent; an em- 
bodiment of moral goodness. Every good man is just, but every 
just man is not goods dare, have the hardihood, venture.* 

A weak world made strong.—I. The moral prostration of hu- 
manity—* When we were yet without strength.” Without 
strength to—1. Effect the deliverance of self; 2. Render accept- 
able service to the Creator; 8. Face the future with calmness. 
Il. The re-invigorating power of Christ’s death. It enables man 
to—1. Deliver himself; 2. Serve God acceptably; 8. Face the 
future calmly. 
mission. It was at a time—1. When the world was prepared to 
appreciate it; 2. Appointed by heaven; 8. Most favourable for 
universal diffusion of the fact.* . 


e “Si vir bonus 
is est qui prodest 
quibus potest, 
nocet nemint, 
recte justum 
virum, bonum non 
facile reperiey 
mus.”— 


Ill. The seasonable period of the Redeemer’s | ¢ zengel, 


g “Have perhapa 
the boldness.” — 
- 


undertake.” — De 

Wette. “Implies 

difficulty and 

boldness, the ex- 

* treme degree of 

self-sacrifice.” <= 
usen, 


h Dr. Thomas. 


“As to what 
Homer said, that 
@ god breathed 
strength into 
some heroes; 
fove furnishes 
this, producing 
from himself all 
lovers. Moreover, 
to die for another, 
lovers alone are 
ready, not only 
men, but also 
women.”—Plato. 


brings nothing to 
him but poverty, 
want, and empti- 
nese; other 
graces bring 


nothing 
but a bare hand, 
and an empty 
vessel The 
poorer any come 
to God, the more 


they glorify 
Him.”—Zrskine. 


God's love in 
the death of 
Christ 

«@ Alford. 
bOlshausen. 
“Renders com 
spicuous."-Hodge 
c Jo. xv. 18; 1 Pe. 
il. 18; 1 Jo. ti 
16; 1 Jo. iv. 9, 10. 


“The act of our 
Bedeemer, in 


ROMA. 


Love begets gratitude. During a sea voyage, a few years 
since,” vate De Poke of the United States, in his interesting 
book, Invitation to True Happiness, “I was conversing with 
the mate of the vessel on this topic, when he concurred in the 
view presented, and observed that it called to mind one of the 
most thrilling scenes he had ever beheld. -With this he related 
the following story :—‘ I was at sea, on the broad Atlantic, as we 
now are. It was just such a bright moonlight night as this, and 
the sea was quite as rough. The captain had turned in, and I 
was upon watch, when suddenly there was a cry of a man over- 
board. To go out in a boat was exceedingly dangerous. I could 
hardly make up my mind to command the hands to expose them- 
selves. I volunteered to go myself, if two more would accompany 
me. Two generous fellows came forward, and in a moment the 
boat was lowered, and we were tossed upon a most frightful sea. 
As we rose upon & mountain wave we discovered the man upon 
a distant billow. We heard his cry, and responded, “ coming.” 
As we descended into the trough of the sea, we lost sight of the 
man, and heard nothing but the roar of the ocean. As we rose 
on the next wave, we again saw him, and distinctly heard his 
call. We gave him another word of encouragement, and pulled 
with all our strength. At the top of each successive wave we saw 
and heard him, and our hearts were filled with encouragement. 
As often, in the trough of the sea, we almost abandoned the hope 
of success. The time seemed long, and the struggle was such as 
men never make but for life. We reached him just as he was 


88 |ready to sink with exhaustion. When we had drawn him into 
;|the boat, he was helpless and speechless. Our minds were now 


turned towards the ship. She had rounded to. But, exhausted 
as we were, the distance between us and the vessel was frightful. 
One false movement would have filled our boat, and consigned us 
all to a watery grave. Yet we reached the vessel, and were 
drawn safely upon the deck. We were all exhausted, but the 
rescued man could neither speak nor walk; yet he had a full 
sense of his condition. He clasped our feet, and began to kiss 
them. We disengaged ourselves from his embrace. He then 
crawled after us, and, as we stepped back to avoid him, he fol- 
lowed us, looking up at one moment with smiles and tears, and 
then patting our wet foot-prints with his hand, he kissed them 
with an eager fondness. t never witnessed such a scene in my 
life. I suppose if he had been our greatest enemy he would have 
been perfectly subdued by our kindness. Tho man was a passen- 
ger. During the whole remaining part of the voyage he showed 


the deepest gratitude, and when we reached the port, he loaded us 
with presents.’ ” 


8. commendeth, proves, establishes,* makes known. while 
-- yet, in the very time of our rebellion, and showing no repent- 
ance. sinners, opp. to “ righteous” and “good.” Christ 
died, not “scarcely: without a “ peradventure :”” died cheer- 
fully, voluntarily, and of a set purpose, 

The death of Christ.—1. Its character: 1. 
8. Cruel; 4. The same death that was due to us. 
It was—1, The punishment of our sin; 2. The Price of our re- 
demption; 8. A sacrifice for sin. IIL. Its effects: 1. Our sing 
are by it expiated or atoned for; 2. The wrath of God is diverted 
from us; 3. W freed from all guilt. Application: Fos 


al; 2. Violent, 
II. Its design. 


Mor 


for bg Semebe ws sinners. 


— - ae E Ca ao J aor Ls = eo a> tm ty 4 
? 
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Christ’s great love to us in dying for us, we should love Him with| giving Himself 
—(1) An ardent; (2) A transcendent; (8) An effectual love.d—| for us, when wa 
The marrow of the Gospel.—I. The subject—* Christ: " 1. His| Wre,4nemies? 
essential dignity ; 2. His perfect character. II. The predicate— encircled’ with a 
“died:” 1. Voluntarily; 2. Ignominiously. III. The motive—|splendour ot 
“for us:” 1. Substitution; 2. Expiation. IV. The objects—| or! sublimi 

“us:” 1. Naturally insignificant ; 2. Morally unworthy. Lustoe eine 

‘Christ dying for sinners.—A poor little girl, after having been| lence; it exhibits 
educated in the Hibernian Female School in Sligo, was appren-|®2@mplitude and 
ticed to a dressmaker. A lady, who had formerly taken charge of Lh epee 
her, and had been very kind to her, going one Sabbath into the] above all rival- 
chapel before service, found the girl sitting by herself, reading | Ship."~Dr. Payne, 
her Testament. On coming up to her, the lady inquired whcre| 4 D. Clarkson. 
she was reading. She said,“In the 5th chapter of the Epistle|e w, w. Wythe. 
to the Romans.” =“ Why do you choose that chapter?” She re-|« The power of 

» “Oh! I delight in it much.” “On what account?” It| love, in all agen, 
just meets my case: see, is not that delightful?” pointing to the| creates angela, 
6th verse—“ For when we were yet without strength, in due time |—~“"#“™ 
Christ died for the ungodly;” and then added, “I am indeed a 
sinner, and without strength; but here is the blessed remedy— 

* Christ died for the ungodly.’ ” 

98—11. much .. then,* since the great work of redemption is| our relation 
finished. blood,> the blood is the life; blood-shedding is life-| to the death 
giving. ws.. saved, as the fruit of that great work. wrath,* end 1s of 
wrath to come, penalty due to sin. through him, the living Bo. til, 20-88, 
Saviour, who lives to bring in all the fruit of His death. ene-|° °°” 
mies. . death, His death saved the enemy. reconciled ..|) Bo. cg 4 Ep 
life, much more will the living Saviour preserve the friend.|}Joj7, °° 
not ..so, not only have we hope of future glory; and joy iD}. po4. 18; 1 TL 
present sorrow. joy .. God,¢ joy in the possession of Him, and]; 10, 


in our relation to Him. through. . Christ, the channel of alllg py wii 30:4 


_ eovenant blessings. atonement, the sole ground of our hope,| Co. v.18, 19; 1 
Seek teenes * :: pelt 16; Gol, Lab 


and new relations, : . 
Sap to God.—L In what respect unregenerate men are|*!' He. vil. 26. 
enemies to God. In—1. Their esteem of Him; 2. The natural a ig as 18; 1 
relish of their souls; 3. Their wills; 4. Their affections; 5. sat ; 
Practice. II. To how great a degree: 1. They have no love; 2. tht ser 7 
Their every faculty is subject to this enmity ; 3. It is insuperable}, wajoweth up 
by any finite power; 4. They are greater enemies to Him than to| the sense and un- 
any other being. ILI. The reasons for this: 1. God is opposed sage pe. _ 
to their idolatries; 2. They are threatened with damnation] fie ts ‘be ad 
because of them.’—The salvation of believers carried on by the| mired andadored 
life of Christ in heaven.—I. The life of Christ: 1. A glorious) With silence than 
life; 2. An immortal life; 3. A life of intercession. II. How we] jntir ony es 
are saved by this life. He—1. Perpetuates the justification, and| expressions!” — 


liberty of access to God, procured by Him for us, when we first| Bp. Sanderson. 


- pelieved on Him; 2. Frustrates the designs of our adversaries to] 7 Pres, Edwards, 


injure us; 3. Replenishes us with grace for the furtherance of| 9 py. Leifchita. 
our sanctification, in the use of appointed means; 4. Revives us), sa qiyss, 

with Divine support and consolation in seasons of extremity..— ET 
Salvation from wrath.—I. Salvation from wrath is inferior to,| 0") judge of 
and dependent upon, reconciliation. II. Christ will surely save) ‘Thy love by Thy 
His friends from wrath, seeing He saved His enemies from sin, sateringss i 
Ul. The salvation of the just is by the Saviour’s life. Learn :| 0 possibility 

(1) Beconeiliation to God here is the only sure way to escape) comprehending 


_ Lersafter; (2) It ean only be “ by His blood.” * 


* tions 
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either.” — Bishop 
Horne. 


“Men appeint 
walls and bul- 
warks for salva— 

bes God 
appoints salva- 
tion for walls 
and bulwarks. 
Salvationis 
often without 
walls and bul- 
warks, and walls 
and -tulwarks 
withowt salva- 
tion, Salvation 
is the Safer safe- 
guard, 


~Venning. 


all men 
subject to 
death bec. of 


* sin 


a Ge. fiL 6; 11.17; 
Ro. vi. 28; 1 Co. 
xv 21 Ps. li. 5; 


xiv. 1. 


6 Sinfaulness of 
children intend- 


ed here (Origen, 


time of the child- 
hood of man- 
kind.”-Olshausen, 


“Tfevil had never 
been permitted. 
the wisdom of 
God could not 
have appeared in 
over-rul it, 
nor His justice 
In punishing it, 
nor His mercy 
in pardoning it, 


_ vor His power in 


subduing it.” <= 
Dr. Gifford. 

c Dr. Raffles. 

d Dr. E. da Pres- 
sensé, 

@U. R. Thomas, 
“Death is the 
foreshadowing of 
dfe. We dio that 


we may die no 
more.” — 
Backer 


ROMANS. (Cap. v. 12 


Reward of disinterested -kindnzss.—The Marshal D’Armont, 
having taken Crodon, in Bretagne, during the League, gave orders 
to put every Spaniard to death who was found in the garrison. 
Though it was announced to be death to disobey the orders of the 
general, an English soldier ventured to save a Spaniard. He 
was arraigned for this offence before a court-martial, when he 
confessed the fact, and declared himself ready to suffer death, 
provided they would still save the life of the Spaniard, The 
Marshal being much surprised at such conduct, asked the soldier 
how he came to be so much interested in the preservation of the 
Spaniard. ‘ Because, sir,” replied he, “in a similar situation he 
once saved my life.’ The Marshal, greatly pleased with the 
goodness of the soldier’s heart, granted him pardon, saved the 
Spaniard’s life, and highly extolled them both. Oh, that Christians 
never forgot Him who, while they were enemies, died for them! 
Then would they neither at any time deny His name, nor decline 
sustaining any loss in His cause. He, by His death, not only 
saves them from the second death, but puts them in possession 
of eternal life; compared to which, what have they to lose? 

12. death,« natural, as the special punishment: spiritual, 
eternal, as necessary effect of severance of man fr. service an 
love of God. passed ..men, passed throughout, went about, 
came everywhere, spread abroad. all.. sinned, fr. Adam to 
Moses, no law. Yet there was sin bec. there was death; i.e., sin 
derived, transmitted fr. Adam. 

Human depravity.—It is—I. Total in its influence over the 
mind. Over—1. The understanding; 2. The Conscience; 3. The 
will; 4. The affections. IL. Universal in its prevalence among 
mankind. It exists in all—l. Ages: 2. Countries; 3. Com- 
munities; 4. Families; 5. Individuals. IML. Inherent in our 
nature in consequence of the fall: 1. The origin of. sin is in the 
creature, not in the Creator; 2. Accordiogly, man was created 
pure and holy; 3. But almost the first thing recorded of him is 
his fall; 4. The results cf the fall—the degradation of man— 
pass from one generation to another..—Th: origin of suffering — — 
There are many of the solutions of the problem of suffering.—I. 
That of the optimist, who declares life’s blessings greater that its 
evils. IL That of those who say that human existence is cursed 


in itself. IIT. That of those who see in suffering a beneficent 
ey IV. That of those who say it serves to atone for our 
sins. V. 


Lastly, the true solution—that suffering has its origin 
in sin alone.t—Death by sin, and sin by man—I. The great 
curse of the world—death. II. The original cause of death—sin. 
III. The vast influence of man with regard to sin.¢ 

Death the end of all.—Cyrus, the Emperor of Persia, after he 
had long been attended by armies and vast trains of courtiers. 
ordered this inscription to be engraved on his tomb, as an- 
admonition to all men of the approach of death, and the desolation 
that follows it; namely, “O man, whatsoever thou art, and 
whencesoever thou comest, I know thou wilt come to the same 
condition in which I now am. I am Cyrus, who brought the 
empire to the Persians: do not envy me, I beseech thee, this 
little piece of ground which covereth my body.”—The strength o 
old Adam.—When Melanchthon was first con’ » he thought it 
impossible for his hearers to withstand the evidence of the truth 
in the ministry vf the Gospel. But after preaching awhile 


« 
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he a “That old Adam was too hard for young 


1$—17. until. . world,* evident fr. the presence of death, | the offence 
and practices of men. “ ‘s sin the mother of all the rest.”» | ®nd the free 
not .. law, not reckoned as transgression punishable by death ae 
death,¢ penalty of sin. reigned, king of terrors. after ..|% =% ™* 5: Ra 
transgression, the special law he transgressed ceased when he Pinakigea Te 
left Eden. figure..come, Adam like Christ, in that he in- ¢ Robinson, “Im. 
volved his descendants in the consequences of his act. but . ,| Putation not per 
gift, the involved consequences dif. in ea. case—i.e., death fr. Adam, | Sor" Gineene 
life fr. Christ.« and not.. gift, etc., the sin wh. wrought |"Death prover 
_ the ruin was one ; the sins wh. caused the redemption were many./ | the existence of 
reigned ..one, reigned over all men by one sinner. by .. {= 0nd sin sup 
Christ, who is not only innocent, but Divine. oe : en 
Adam and Christ—I. Adam. ‘Through him we are all—1,|undersomelaw. 
Subject to suffering, sorrow, and death; 2. Debarred from en- |72°¢¢rtdge 
trance into paradise ; 8. Kept from eternal happiness. II. Christ. ae ve J bs 
By Christ—1. Our sins are atoned for; 2. We are entirely freed | ners guilty of ne 
from guilt; 8. Eternal lifeis granted to us; 4. Eternal happiness | ‘@seression oi 
is given to us as our portion. Through the first Adam we fell | (03, count, be 
from our high state; the second Adam restores us, by His blood, 
to pata joy, and eternal life with God.s 


derived fr. their 

own sin.”-Meyer. 

d Ge. vii. 22; xix. 
ul love of Christ.—A man in the East Indies said pp Pennie 

one day to a friend, “ Well, Krishna, you have left off all the|45; Ma. yen 

customs of your ancestors: what is the reason ?” He replied, |Jo. iii. 16; Ro.vi 

“Only have patience, and I will tell you. I ama great sinner. |7* 

I tried the Hindoo worship, but got no good. After awhile I 

heard of Jesus; that He was incarnate, laboured much, and at 

last laid down His life for sinners. I thought, What love is this ! 

and here I make my resting-place.” He then spoke of the great 

difference between Christ and the idols of his countrymen. 

* Now,” said he, “ say if anything like this love was ever shown 

by any of your gods? Did Doorga, or Kalee, or Krishna die for 

sinners? You know that they only sought their own ease, and 

had no love for anyone.” 


18, 19. offence..one, Adam’s disobedience, judgment, 

sentence. came, in its effects. all men, the race wh. A. re- 

_ presented. condemnation, “ Humanity sinned in A., and fell 
with him.” by .. one,* i.e., of Christ, the second Adam. justi- 
fication .. life, condemnation brings death; justification, 
life. disobedience, violation of law. sinners, judicially re- 
garded as such. obedience,’ perfect, and complete. made 
righteous,¢ constituted just in the sight of God. 

The nature and number of benefits derived through the mediation 
of Christ.—I. The existence of the human race rests on Christ’s 
mediation. Remember that—1. Existence is a blessing; 2. 
Nothing can render it a curse but sin; 3. Christ is now able and 
willing to take away sin from us. JI. The mediatory agency 
of Christ procures immortality for man. III. It has furnished 
us with a system of means to prepare us for a happy immortality. 
This is a system of—1. Grace; 2. Righteousness. Inferences— 
Oe apo is infinitely superior to natural religion; (2) 

ist is certainly the most extraordinary and interesting Being 
in the universe ; (3) Let us rejoice in Christianity while parting 
qith friends in death. Christ lives; they live; we shall also live.4 


Vaughan. 
“The Fall is a 
greater mystery 
than the Re 


one may well 
acceptthe revela- 
tion of the other.” 


a1 Ti.iv.10; Ga, 
fi. 20; 1 Jo.v.1% 


6 Phi. il. 8. 


¢ Jo. xxiii. 5, 6 
Ac. xiii. 39. ; 


“Origina) sin. .. 
fs the favit and 
corrcption of 
every man that 
naturally is en- 
gendered of the 
offspring of 
Adam; whereby 
man is very far 
gone from origi- 
nel righteous- 
ness, and is, of 
his own nature, 
inclined to evil 
See Art. ix. 


d Rev. 0. Merrta, 


~ 
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—The first and second Adams.—I. The first Adam: 1. His crime; 
2. The persons found guilty; 3. The injury which men sustain 
Il. The second Adam: 1. Who was this “ One”; 2. The méans 
by which he hath wrought our deliverance; 3. The persons thus 
benefited; 4. What this benefit is. The righteousness of—(1 
Justification; (2) Sanctification; (8) Glory—both perfect an 


“Fix this simple 
idea in your 
mind, that justi- 
fication is the op- 
posite of condem- 
mation; for 
things are some- 
times easily and 


Im pressively | inherent.¢ y 
learnt by their}! The effect of sin—The divinity. course of the Rev. Robert 
ip —4-|Pollok “was pursued,” says his biographer, “under tne able 


professorship of the late Dr. Dick, for the ordinary time of five 
sessions. The first discourse he delivered in the hall, from 
Rom. v. 19, excited an extraordinary sensation among the 
students. It was a composition suiliciently florid, though par- 
taking largely of Pollok’s genius. But the students behaved in- 
decorously, and occasionally laughed at the top of their voices. 
Pollok, however, proceeded calmly, and with dignified self- 
possession; and while describing negatively ‘the effects of Adam’s 
disobedience,’ he raised himself to his full height, clenched his 
fist, fetched a heavy blow upon the pulpit, and, looking with 
Divine fire, by its |Tighteous indignation upon his irrersrent audience, exclaimea, 
refreshmentsand|‘ Had sin not entered into our world, no idiot smile would have 
.| gathered on the face of folly, to put out of countenance the man 
of worth.’ The effect was petrifying in the extreme.’—The aim 
of Teachers.—‘*What shall we principally aim to teach our 
children ?” said some Sabbath-school teachers to a venerable 
minister. ‘ That they are sinners,” answered he. * And what 
in the next place?” ‘The same: tell it over and over again; 
make it the first part of your instructions, and the last; because 
it is all important.” ; 

20, 21. entered, came in by the way. “ The law of nature” 
(Aacknight). offence..abound,* the widely spread conse. 
quences of A.’s sin might be manifested. ace ..abound,? 
“sin conquered man, grace conquered sin; therefore the power 
of grace is greatest."¢ sin .. reigned, universal and despotie 
authority. death,¢ spiritual, with its train of sorrows ; and in the 
end, eternal. so.. reign, with as wide a sway and sovereign 
power. through righteousness, in harmony with justice, 
bestowing the righteousness of faith, unto.. life, the end 
proposed by a God of grace, for the believer who is prepared for 
that life by the grace of God. by .. Lord,¢ the administrator of 
the Father's will in the kingdom of grace. 

The triumphs of grace.—I. Sin abounded in human nature. It 
has—1. Filled the understanding with errors ‘and prejudices; 2, 
Set the will in determined opposition to heaven; 3. Hurried ‘the 
passions to destructive excesses; 4. Placed the affections on 
objects which they should have abhorred. II. Sin has abounded 
in the world. Consider—1. The idolatry ; 2. The gross impuri- 
pod 8. The impenitence of the world. IIL But by the Scrip- 
ures are presented to us wonderful examples of ‘ i 
all these.—Dr. Belfrage. . art 
to receive abun-|_ The effect of good news.—T once saw,” says the Rey. Mr. 
dance of grace,|/Innes, “so much joy produced at good news of deliverance from 
acre ait the a great dreaded evil, as may diminish our surprise at the same 
aboundings of | “lect resulting from the first discovery of pardoning mercy. In 
sin. Sin the town where I resided a reprieve was expected for a man under 
ever our sentence of death. I requested the chief magistrate to let me 


0 Dr T. Bradley. 


*We become 
worse for God's 
mercy, and think 
it will be always 
holiday, and are 
like the crystal of 
Arabia, hardened 
not by cold, but 

le crusty and 
stubborn by the 
warmth of the 


power of sin, they 
are under the 
power of mad- 
‘ecas.”— Dr. Owen. 


the purpose 
of the law 
explained 


@ Ro. iii. 20; fv. 
15. 


b1 Ti.4.14; Ep. 
Lt, 8; Tit hs 


¢ Bengel. 

@ Bo. vi. 21, 
eJo. i. 17. 

“The law makes 
sin abound, for it 
@Xasperates, and 
repels the will.” 
—Luther. 


“Might abound; 
im the conscience 
by conviction ; 
not in the life, 
by commission 
and practice.” — 
Gurxall, 


“They who are 
justified are said 


BOMANS, 


know when it arrived, as I should like to be first messenger of the 
good news to the criminal.. He did so. I went in and communi- 
cated to the poor man the glad tidings. He instantly fell on his 
knees on the cold earthen floor of his dungeon, and, clasping his 
hands and lifting up his eyes to heaven, while the tears rushed 
down his cheeks, he prayed that the seven days of reprieve might 
be to him as seven thousand years of genuine turning to God. 
This man afterwards received a pardon.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1,2. what..then? in view of this glorious doctrine of 
grace? shall. .sin,* as though sin were unimportant, bec. the 
sinner is so graciously pardoned. grace.. abound? that the 
grace of God may be magnified by the pardon of multiplied 
offences? dead ..sin, efc., “we who have died by sin, how 
shall we still live by it?”’> Dead, “ in baptiém and justification.’ 
“ When Christ died, you died. A dead man cannot sin. And 
you are dead; dead as to that life over wh. alone sin has power, 
the life of flesh and sense and time: how thencan yousin? To 
sin is to forfeit just that wh. is your glory—just that wh. makes 

‘ os Seeman present union with Christ in His life after 
th in heaven.’ 4 

The Gospel secures the practice of holiness.—1. The supposed 

tendency of the Gospel to encourage sin: 1. The Gospel certainly, 


when stated as Paul stated it, has, to a superficial observer, this |,7* 


aspect; 2. Hence men, in every age, have characterised it as 
icentious. II. The security it gives for the practice of universal 
holiness: 1. What a man professes at his first entrance into 
Christ’s Church; 2. What effect this profession must have on all 
his future life. Address—{1) Those who ree this objection 
against the Gospel; (2) Those who, by their conduct, give occa- 
sion for it; (3) Thies whe bear in mind and exemplify their 
baptismal vows.—Rev. C. Simeon, M.A. : 
Conviction of sin.—Dr. Milne, the late missionary, in speaking 
of his conversion, says, “‘ The book which God made use of more 


ially for convincing me of my sin and misery, was Boston’s| pop; 


Fourfold State, which I read with the deepest attention. It con- 
ducted me into my own heart, discovered the evil which before 
lay hid in the chambers of imagery; the monstrous ingratitude 
to God which marked all my conduct; and the pollution of ori- 
ginal and actual sin with which my soul was contaminated. I 
saw that I was necessarily under the strongest and most righteous 
obligations to God, and had never for one hour of my life dis- 
charged these, but lived in rebellion against the Author of my 
life ; so I was justly under the curse of God’s righteous law, and 
exposed to everlasting misery.” Under the tormenting fears of 
eternal wrath, he sometimes wished himself transformed into a 
stone, or one of the fowls he saw flying over his head in the fields. 
He was frequent and fervent in prayer, and was, in the mercy of 
God, led to those means by which he learned how even a vile and 
guilty creature, such as he was, might be for ever saved. 


8,4. know .. not, are 
+ sealed hea 


with the seal of heaven ; and, as it were, formally entered | 
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subjugating 
them all to death; 
but grace con 
quers the con 
queror, reigning 
through right 
eousness to eter- 
nal life, by Jesua 
Christ our Lord,” 
—A, Fuller. 


shall we sin 
that grace 
may abound 
a Ro. iii. 8; vi. 1B 
b Macknight. 

e Bengel. 

d Vaughan. “Live 
no more in it; ree 
nounce it; 
dead to its in- 
fluence.”—Stuart, 
“ Dead in its cons 
démning power.” 
Haldane. “ Died, 
not figuratively, 
though spiritual- 
ly and peculiarly ; 
rist’s death 
all believers died 
with Him.”—0O/- 
shausen. “A man 
dies not only 
when the soul 
leaves the body, 
but when, though 


yry. 


the possession 
ofthe Holy Spirit, 
so united that itia 
as though he had 
already passed 
through that 
death, and en- 
tered upon that 
life after death 
which Christ has 
actually ‘passed 
through and a 
tually entered 
upon.” — Dr, 
Vaughan, 


ye ignorant? that..death?s baptized inte 


the death of 
Ohrilat 


£02 


ROMANS. 


—————- =7 | ps. oth ae tances ae 
® Ga. iil. 27; 1 and articled, to all the bene/its and all the obligations of Christian 


Oo. x. 2; Col. iii. 
8. 


4 Dr. D. Browne. 

c¢ Vaughan, 

“ Baptism of chil- 
dren in first three 
cents. proved, 
directly and indi- 
rectly from early 
Ohristian writers. 
No traces of in- 
¢ro. of infant bap- 
tism as a novelty, 
or opposition to it 
@3 an innovation. 
Tertullian  op- 
p»sed it, but on 
sich grounds as 
funocence of in- 
funts, etc. Prac- 
tised in'the time 
of [renzeus, latter 
end of second 
eont., and favour- 
ed in the third by 
Origen, who calls 
it a rite derived 
fr. the Apostles. 
Widus, an African 
Bp. in the same 
eent., proposed 
to delay it t'll the 
eighth day, but 
was opposed by 


| are not absolutely so. 
‘adoption, and final salvation are employed as convertible terms, © 


discipleship in general, and of His death in particular.’’* 
therefore . . life, “ our baptism was & sort of funeral; a solemn 
act of consigning us to that death of Christ in wh. we are made 
one with Him. And with this object: not that we might remain 
dead, but that we might rise with Him fr. death, experience (even 
in this world) the power of His resurrection, and live the life wh. 
we now live in the flesh as men who have already died and risen 
again.” ¢ 

rm to Christ the Christian's destiny.—I. The imitation of 
Christ is a chief part of the Divine worship and homage, which 
we pay to Him as our Il. The grand principles of Christ's 
character are godliness and philanthropy, or love towards man. 
III. The death of Christ chiefly declares His character, and in 
this chiefly we are called upon to imitate Him.(—The Divine life 
of Christian believers —Il. Union with Christ is a new Divine life 
in respect of—1. The principle from which it proceeds; 2. The 
rule by which it is directed; 3. Its end and scope. II. Our duty 
|to walk before God in newness of life. This life is the most—l. 
"Honourable; 2. Easy ; 3. Comfortable and delectable; 4. Safe. 
—The Atonement.—l. Though it is evident from Scripture that 
good works are necessary to salvation, it is evident also that they 
IL. Though it is certain that justification, 


being all constituent parts of one great benefit, yet it is plain 
that the justification spoken of by Paul is distinct from our final 


‘ 


salvation, the former being in this, the latter in the life to come. — 


III. Our juctification and final salvation, then, are of Christ 


O7pria ere alone. By Him only can we be saved.s 


Robinson on Ro.t., 
$23—897, where 
Boo 


condensed | in their lives, 


Holiness.—Bolievers, as they were in the primitive times holy 


so they professed this still to be the foundation of 


summary of his-| their holiness—Christ hath died, Christ is risen, Christ is in 


tory and argu- 
ments relating to 
baptism. 

@ Homilist. 

¢ Anon. 

y Bp. Heber. 

6 Goodwin. 


the dead are 
freed from 
sin 


% Ibid. 
e@. 11, Phi. fil 
10, 11 


@ Ga. 11. 20; v.24; 
vi. 14. 

@ Fp. iv. 22; Co 
ii 5—9; ill. 
Planted: “Graft- 
0a."—Calvin. 
“United, grown 
together.” — Gro- 
tins ‘Mado par- 
takers.” — Eras- 
mus, Beza. “Graft- 
ed into Christ.”— 


p.|each time you “ serve sin,” you have “ crucified the Lord 


heaven; therefore, we must live go and so: and this was their 
great profession. It dasheth all the carnal gospellers in the 
world. It would shame men out of their sins, or out of theix 
pies of Christ. If Paul were alive, he would show the 

eepest abhorrence of him that will say he believeth in Christ, 
who died and rose again, and yet lived in sin 


5—7. planted together, allusion to grafting: united. 
likeness .. death, having a deadness to the influences of sense 
and sin. we..aiso, in this life approximately; aft. death 
perfectly.» in..resurrection, old life past, with its deeds and 
maxims, ete.; new life entered. old man, old carnal nature. 
crucified,¢ in Christ our substitute. body ..sin, sinful na- 
ture. destroyed, annihilated, not simply subdued. we.. 
sin,¢ bec. raised fr. death of sin to a new life. dead.. sin, 
power of sinning lost at death. 

The Christian should not serve sin.—I. It has cost him enough 
already. Sin never yields—1. Real pleasure; 2. Solid satisfac. 
tion, II. It is contrary to the designs of eternal love. III. Tha 
punishment for sin is very great. Transgression. 1. Destroys 
peace. of mind; 2. Obscures fellowship with Jesus; 3. Hinders 
prayer; 4. Brings darkness over the soul. IV. Remember that 


and put Him to an open shame.” Can you bear that thought? 


Turn thee to Jesus anew; He has not forgotten His love to thee; 


(Cap. vi. 5—7 


Oap. vi. 8—11.) KOMANA. 
His grace is still the same. Come to Him with weeping and 
aarp and thou shalt be once more received into His 


Carthage must be destroyed.—It is reported of Cato that he 
never spake in the senate upon public business, but he ended his 
speech by inculeating the necessity of destroying Carthage; his 
well-known maxim was: “ Delenda est Carthago.”” The believers’ 
motto is, ‘The old man must be crucified.” «—Destruction of 
sin.— Five persons were studying what were the best means to 
mortify sim; one said, to meditate on death; the second, to me- 
ditate on judgment; the third, to meditate on the joys of heaven; 
the fourth, to meditate on the torments of hell; the fifth, to me- 
ditate on the blood and sufferings of Jesus Christ ; and certainly 
the last is the choicest and strongest motive of all. If ever we 
would cast off our despairing thoughts, we must dwell and muse 
much upon, and apply this precious blood to our own souls; s0 
shall sorrow and mourning away.”’—J/r. Brooks. 


8,9. dead, Gk., have died with Him, i.e., as to sin. live.. 


him,¢ now in soul, aft. in body also; live for ever. Christ 


-. more, and believers raised fr. death of sin, die no more; and | lif, 


raised fr. the tomb, they will die no more in any sense whatever. 
death .. him,° nor over the believer through his union with 
Christ. 


Dead and alive with Christ.—1. Dead with Christ. Crucified 
with Him: 1. Judicially, as to sin’s penalty; 2. Spiritually, as to 
sin itself. I. Living with Christ: 1. Judicially—absolved from 
death by God’s own sentence; 2. Spiritually—through His own 
nature communicated to us; 3. Experimentally—in the enjoy- 
ment of God with Him for ever.¢ 

My brethren.—While Mr. Thomas Boston was walking up and 
down in his closet one evening, in heaviness, his little daughter, 
whom he had laid in bed, suddenly raising up herself, said to 
him, she would tell him a note, and thus expressed herself :— 
“* Mary Magdalene went to the sepulchre. She went back again 
with them to the sepulchre; but they would not believe that 
Christ was risen till Mary Magdalene met Him; and He said to 
her, ‘ Tell my brethren, they are my brethren yet.’” ‘ This,” 
says Mr. Boston, “she pronounced with a certain ajr of sweet- 
ness. It took me by the heart. ‘His brethren yet’ (thought I); and 
msy I think that Christ will own me as one of His brethren yet? 
It was to me as life from the dead.” 


10, 11. for..died,* Gk., for that wh. He died,—t.e., that 
death wh. He died. once, once for all: effectually, decisively. 
liveth,’ Gk. the life which He liveth He liveth to God. like- 
wise, thus, on this principle. reckon,’ etc., regard yourselves 
as included in Christ in His death and in His life. 


Christians dead unto sin and alive unto God.—I. Christians are |! 


ead unto sin. They not only leave it; they are dead to it. I. 
aney are not only his but was alive unto God. Alive to His— 
1. Favour ; 2. Presence; 3. ( 

Christ. Through Him as—1. Their example; 2. Their teacher ; 

_ 8, Their dying friend. IV. We should reckon ourselves as being 
such. In order—1. To maintain the conduct suitable to; 2. 
Keep ourselves from wondering at the treatment of; 3. Rejoicing 
. tu the portion of, such.4 


Glory. II. Alive unto God through | + 
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“Growing up 
with Christ in 
one unity."—Ols 
hausen. “Become 
united to the like- 
ness of Hia 
death.”"— Elicott. 
Likeness: “ Assi- 
milation; not by 
imitation, but the 
efficacy of His 
power in us."— 
Beza. “By the 
similitude.”— 
Erasmus. “ 

a likeness in re- 
spect to Hira 
death.” — Stuaré, 


to death and 
ife of Christ 
a2 Ti ii. 11; Jo. 
xiv. 19 Gai 


6 Be. 1. 18. 
“Will not 
Shed ome 
grace of God 


ouriguilt,and dare 
we make that a 
plea to extenuate 
our guilt? God 
forbid !”"—Flavel. 


c¢ Rev. T. Robin- 
son. 


“He dies, and 
makes no sign.” 
—Shakspeare 


profession, 
obligation, and by 
their relation to 


804 ZOMANA.  (Oap. vi. 12-16 — 


THLE LL ee, , 
open to the am) Servants of sin made servants of Christ.—A person who had 
but only one fol-| expressed Fehr whether the negroes received any real advantage 
pdt gs exca: by hearing the Gospel, was asked, whether he did not think one 
ny heart, like the | named Jack was better for the preaching? He replied, “ Why, ] 
sundower, must confess that he was a ope y\ eating Hy ai but, 
only open to| - tainly, he is now @ sober boy, and I can truss with any- 
God's blessing’ | ting; and since he has talked ‘about religion I have tried to 


looking to Him.” | make him drunk, but failed in the attempt.” 


—Anon. 3 

sin is not to 12, 18. reign . . body, have dominion or kingly power 

reigninus |thereof, é.e. of the body. members,* bodily organs. instrue 

a1 Co, vi. 15; Ja.|ments, Gk. denotes military weapons ;* applied to any instru- 

ii, 5, 6; 100. vi.| ment of action. ‘The fig. is that of furnishing arms for military 
ig service.”¢ yield, present: placing of servants In presence of the 

master: hence present and weapons conjoined suggest the idea 


debe of sin as a tyrant (v. 12) surrounded with his guards to whom 
«analog he gives wages (v. 23).4 God, the rightful King. unto God, 
d Besa. to advance His glory extend His Kingdom. 

“Antinomianism| Instruments of righteousness.—1. How they are formed: 1. In 


sets up the grace 
of God in oppo- 


sition to His go-|dead ;” 2, The command to yield indicates that resistance is 


vernment.” — &.|expected; 8. We are saved by Christ, and then used as instru- ~ 
Cecil. ments for saving lost men. IL. How they are used. In coarser 
“The habitual i 


operations Christ uses ccarser instrumentw; for the finishing 
touch He grasps a more delicate tool.¢ 

Extent of regeneration.—The work of regeneration doth also 
reach to the body. The strong castle of the soul being taken and 
sanctified, the tower of the body commanded by it presently 
yieldeth. When Satan sat on the throne of the soul as king, the 
members of the body (which the Holy Ghost termed in unrege- 
nerate persons “ weapons of unrighteousness ” (Rom. vi. 31), were 
his militia, and employed to defend his unjust title, to execute 
his ungodly designs, to perform his hellish pleasure,—the head to 


ascendancy of 
vice as certainly 
determines the 
choice as even & 
total depravity. 
A decided majo- 
rityin Parliament 
Carries every 
measure with as 
much certainty 
as if there were 
no minority."— 


A, Fuller. plot, the hand to act, the feet to run, the eyes to see, the ears to 
e W. Arnot, DD, | hear, the tongue to speak for him. But as, when an enemy is con- 
f Swinnock. quered and a magazine in war is taken, the general maketh use of 
“He that hath|*hose arms and the ammunition for his service, which before were 


slight thoughts 
of sin never had 
great thoughts of 
God,”"—Owen, 


employed against him; so the strong man Satan, being beaten 
out of his strongholds by Christ, the stronger than he, the 
members of the body which before were “ instruments of un- 
righteousness * unto sin, are now “ instruments of righteousness 
unto God.” 


we are not 
under law, 
but under 
grace 


14—16. dominion, Gk., lord it over you: all. master and 
slave: absolutely tyrannical government. but. .grace.¢ wh, 
helps to subdue sin. what then P..graceP> (vv. 1, 2). 
_|know..not,¢ phrase denoting well known and self-evident 
’ truth. servants, slaves, bound to obey. whether, etc.,¢ the 
13; Ro. iv. 16;| master is known by the service you render. 
ig: 8 ATs vilh 84, Real and fictitious holiness.—We “are not under the law, but 
: : ate under grace.” I. Asthe means of our justification. The office of— 

1. The law—to inform us of sin, and its penalty ; 2. Grace—to 

4 ae i TE provide a means of justification for sin. II. As the standard of 
Taaoas 9, : conduct. III. As the empowering instrument whereby we fulfil 
the rule of our life. It affords us the needful power for this by— 
1, Conferring upon us a nature corresponding to its requirements : 
2. Sanplying us with Divine strength through the Holy Uthost _ 


the text they are described as those that are “ alive from the — 


Gap. vi. 17—22.) ROMANE 


Learn: There is here—(1) A warning to the sinner; (2) Encour-|4 Me. vi 94; 3 A warning to the sinner; (2) Encour- 
agement to the penitent.¢ 

The wages of sin.—The tale of the goblet, which the genius of 
a heathen fashioned, was true, and taught a moral of whieh many 
a. death-bed furnishes the melancholy illustration. Having 
made the model of a serpent, he fixed it in the bottom of the cup. 
Coiled for the spring, & pair of gleaming eyes in its head, and in 
its open mouth fangs to strike, it lay beneath the ruby 
wine. Nor did he who raised that golden cup to quench his thirst 
and quaff tne delicious draught suspect what lay below, till, as 
he reached the dregs, that dreadful head rose up, and glistened 
before his eyes. So, when life’s cup is paged emptied, and sin’s 
last pleasure -quafied, and unwilling lips are draining the bitter 
dregs, shall rise the ghastly terrors of remorse, and death, and 
judgment upon the despairing soul. Be assured, a serpent ‘lurks 

at the bottom of guilt’s sweetest pleasure./ 


17—19. that . . were, é.c., although ye were. form,* mould, 
“ Believers take the impression of Gospel truth as fr. a 
mould.”* free. . sin, free fr. guilt, power, tyranny. I. -men,° 
using familiar figures and illustrations; here, slavery, emancipa- 


¢ 


tion. because ..flesh,¢ dulness of spiritual apprehension. 
to iniqui lawlessness. unto iniquity, to practical 
violations of law. holiness, sanctification. 


The strictness of the law of Christ.—I. The religion of the 
world. This is the man whom the world counts as religious: 1. 
One who makes a practice of going to Church, but who will stay 
@way once perhaps now and then; 2. Who is strictly honest in 
his dealings, but, when hard pressed, does not mind resorting to 
alie; 3. Who generally curbs his temper; 4. Who is ordinarily 
sober and temperate. If he goes wrong, it is but once in a wa 
Are such men joined to Christ? II. The religion of Christ, ft 
is not loose, like that of the world; true Christians go not wrong 
once ina way. Its laws must be strictly obeyed.¢ 

Christ did what the law could not do.—I desire you, in the re- 
verence of God, to bear away this one sentence which I will now 
speak unto you, for it shall be a good stay for you against the 
_ temptations of the devil. The sentence is this, “ That which the 

law could not do” (for it was hindered by the flesh), But what 
san the law du when it hath no hindrance? It can justify—that 
is to whiny be “ by the infirmity of the flesh” man was not able to do 
it, the lack was in us; for we are wicked, and the law is holy and 
good. Now, that which we lacked, that same has God fulfilled 
and supplied; for He hath sent His Son to supply that which 
man’s works could not do, and with His fulfilling of the law, and 
painful death, He merited that as many as believe in Him, though 
they had done all the sins of the world, yet should they not be 
damned, but they are righteous before the face of God, believing 
in Christ; so that remission of sins and everlasting life may be 
sought nowhere else but only in Christ. ‘He that spared not 
His only es but gave Him for us, why should He not with Him 
give us all things also?”"S 

20—22. servants. .free, when bondmen to sin, ye were 
free men in relation to righteousness. fruit, advantage. things, 
gintul acts and service. now, being enlightened and renewed. 
ashamed P< having discovered oxi to be unworthy of you as, 

YOu. IIl- : 


| 


: 


een ls use 


d Ma. wi 24; “Y 
ii, 84; xii.’ 26 

Is. liv. 17. 

e W. Spensley. 
“There is nond 
other more com- 
mon nor more 
troublesome 
est mega sin. 
our Hagar 
will abide many 
strokes, ere she - 
be turned out of 
doors. She shall 
go at last; and 
the seed of the 
promise shall in- 
herit alone.” — 
Bp. Hail, 


servants of 
righteous- 
ness 


18. xvi.7; Ep 
vi. 5—7; 2 TL i 
18; 2 Co. x. 5. 


6 Robinson. 
€ Ga. iii, 15. 
d1 Oo. iii. 1. 


“Tt is the work 
and business of 


concile the tem- 
per of our spirit 
the le of 
rigntoousan 
an COTPOx 
rate the princi- 
ples of our relt- 
gion into the 
complexion of 
our minds.” 
Dr. Whicheote. 


“Reader, whose 
servant are you? 
If you are still 
a servant of sin, 
quit its work, 
cast off ite 

adges. Stay 
not to finish one 
unfinished job; 
at once strike, 
and offer youn 
self to the better 
Master.” —W. 


servants of 
sin, and 
servants of 


a Ex. xuxvi 


806 KOMANB. _ (Cap. vi 23 


81, 32; Ez. xvi./men, and of God your Maker and Saviour. end, result, con. 
88; Je. xxxi.1% /sequences. death,® natural, spiritual, eternal. free .. sin, fr. 
b Bo. vi. 28. its power and punishment. fruit, now, in holiness ;¢ hereafter, 
s He. xii. 14. in life everlasting.¢ 


27 Ro. xxil. 2 5. The threefold state—I. The Christian’s former state. This 


“The wages service of sin is—1. Unprofitable in its nature; 2. Awful in ita 
ig eer results, II. His present state—one of holiness, as contrasted 
with the sinner| with the former. III. His future state—everlasting life. Learn :— 
penis, Lppgoribi (1) The unspeakable importance of holiness; (2) Let the humble 
and profit; but) inquirer be encouraged; (3) Let the careless sinner be alarmed 
the wages it pays |10g sea ; ec . 

him are death,.and awakened.c—The blessed state of believers.—tI. Believers are 
jorment and de-/frae from sin: 1. The accumulated guilt; 2. The tyranny; 3. 
struction. Hethat |The love; 4. The defilement, of sin. II. They are the servants 
stand the false-|of God. They are—l. Governed by His will; 2. Supported by 
hood and deceit} His grace; 3. Interested in His cause. III. Their fruit is unto 
ac ic ae holiness. The fruit of their—1. Hearts; 2. Lips; 3. Lives. IV. 

Sipiamena io Their end is everlasting life. A state of—l. Uninterrupted and 
- gether.”"==South. |eternal union with Christ; 2. Active and delightful employment ; 
¢ Anon. 3. The highest enjoyment.? 

f Anon. The profit of sin.—Walking in the country, says the Rev. W. 
“No man can be |Y2Y» I went into a barn, where I found a thresher at his work. I 
stark naught at |@ddressed him in the words of Solomon: “In all labour thers is 
once, Let us stop| profit.” Leaning upon his flail, with much energy he answered, 
abe FL pha Load of |«« Sir, that is the truth, but there is one exception to it; I have 
the first stage; (Jong laboured in the service of sin, but Ihave got no profit by 
for the farther it}my labour.” ‘Then you know something of the Apostle’s mean- 
goes the faster iting when he asked, ‘ What fruit had ye then in those things 
Thomas Fulle;, | Whereof ye are now ashamed??” “ Thank God,” said he, “I do; 
Soria. tanene(on I also know that now, being freed from sin, and having 
was in Cain's|Decome a servant unto righteousness, I have my fruit unto holi- 
heart, murder|ness, and the end everlasting life!’ How valuable is this simple 
was not far off.” |faith in the Word of God! and how true is the saying a 
mip, Hovey. deceased writer, that piety found in a barn is better than the 

most splendid pleasures of a palace! 


the wagesof| 23. wages, given by sin toits slaves: the ruin that follows a 
oo or Ged life of sin is fairly earned. The word d¥wma sig. the food and 
Lee {0} |not merited as death is.? 

11; Bo. ‘7; 1| The necessary connection between sin and suffering.—I. The 
o. 1. 4; Ro. v./evils resulting from sin: 1. Loss of peace and calm; 2. Dissatis- 
U7, 21. faction with one’s own mind. II. The external influences of 
5“Estius thinks ;sin: 1. Upon the one who perpetrates sin; 2. Upon others with 
os rk dle whom he is associated. IIL. Its effects: 1. Loss of public con- 
ti; bec, being! fidence; 2. The invention and support of those various arts of 
freely bestowed, violence, by which we endeavour to secure safety, where confi- 
eo Ad gom-\dence is lost.c—The wages of sin and the rewards of grace.—t. 
Sveswh theRom,.|Lhe masters in whose service men engage. II. The rewards 
generals, of their| which these masters give to those who serve them: 1. Sin gives 
raved CL eysaphbre eternal death; 2. God gives eternal life—rennion to Himself. 
voldiorsasamark |111. The quality of these rewards. Learn: 1. How disgraceful 
of their favour."|@ master is sin; 2. What remorse it causes; 3. What punish- 
—Macknight. ment it inflicts.4—T'he soul’s capabilities for enjoying eternal hap- 
t Rev. C. Stovel. ~piness or enduring eternal woe.—I. No certain proof that the soul 
@ It chast-te-| 16 not immortal is even pretended by the rejecters of the fact. 
Pauchewr, 


- The immateriality of the soul, or its distinction from the 


;maaterial world. ITI. Its capacity for independence of the mate: 


as pay given by generals to soldiers. gift,: not called wages, bev. 


} 


oe ep coe 


———— Oe 
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See ee eee ae 
rial world. Suggested by—1l. What we know of the great First | “There ts more 
Cause Himself; 2. The conscious identity of the thinking prin- | bitterness follow. 
ciple, in contradistinction from the endlessly changing character ie = a 
of the body. IV. Some direct proofs of the soul's immortality : | there was sweet- 
1. The universality and congeniality of this belief to the human | essflowing from” 
mind; 2. The manner in which it arises; 8. The uses to which |S” Sab eothine 
it is applied; 4. The fact that, if the soul be not immortal, all|but well in its 
the universe will, in time,decay, and nothing will be left ; 5. The | commission, will 
results of entertaining the opposite doctrine.e rtd Napier 
The wages of sin.—Mr. Marshall, author of the Gospel Mystery | clusion. Youthat 
of Sanctification, having been for several years under distress of | sin for your pro- 
mind, consulted Dr. Goodwin, an eminent divine, giving him an| ts, will never 
account of the state of his soul, and particularising his gins, 
which lay heavy on his conscience. In reply, he told him he had 
forgot to mention the greatest sin of all, the sin of unbelief, in 
not believing on the Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of his 
sins, and sanctifying his mature. On this he set himself to the 
studying and preaching of Christ, and attained to eminent holi- 
ness, great peace of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Mr. 
Marshall’s dying words were these :—** The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our|kills her; if she 
Lord.”—The wrath to come.—A servant who had made that im- |*¢¢ thy soul, un- 
provement which might be expected from hearing the irreligious}; 
and blasphemous conversation continually passing at the table 
where he waited, took an opportunity to rob his master. Being 
apprehended, and urged by his master to give a reason for this 
infamous behaviour, “‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I have. heard you and your 
friends so often talk of the impossibility of a future state, and 
that after death there was no reward for virtue, nor punishment 
for vice, that Iwas tempted to commit the robbery.”’ ‘+ Well,” 
replied the master, “ but had you no fear of that death which the 
laws of your country inflict upon the crime?” “Sir,” rejoined 
the servant, looking sternly at his master, “ what is that to you, 
if I had a mind to venture that? You and your companions 
had removed my greatest terror; why should I fear the less?” 


e Rev. J, Aldis. 
“Sin is a basilisk 
whose eyes are 
full of venom; if 
the eye of thy | 
soul see her first, 
it reflects her 
own poison and . 


thee; since, 
therefore, thou 
canst not escape 
thy sin, let not 
thy sin escape thy 
observation,” = 
Quarles. : 
“Sins are lke 
circles in the 
water when a 
stone is thrown 
into it, one pro. 
duces another,” 
—M, Henry. 


- CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. | 


1—4. speak . . law, i.e. to Jews who know the law of Moses.¢ of 
long.. liveth P 80 long and no longer. Death breaks all such bps Son ve dis- 
bonds, whether of the person bound, or to whom he is bound.| gat, 
The power of law ceases at death, and we are dead.? for, take), 10 i: 17 ag 
the marriage bond as an example. bound.. liveth, unless ava as 
divorced. free .. law, free to marry another.* dead .. Christ, : rs 
ye were made dead to the law of Moses, through the body of af ai pa. 
Christ, slain, on the cross. : 

Married to Christ.—1. How? By—1. Renouncing all hope from Me tae 
the law; 2. A cordial acceptance of Him as our righteousness; 3.| 93 a husband and 
Dependence on Him for life, comfort, and everything. II. | human nature as 
When? On the day of our believing. Then our life will be one aoe . oe ae 
of—1. Dependence on Him; 2. Duty to Him. IM. The results.) . ua naturally 
We shall—1. Belong; 2. Be subject to Him.¢ lead him to say 

The hardest commandment. —As I stood one day by Mr. Jeffreys, 


that the law ia 
sayx airs. Jeffreys, the widow of 2 missionary at Madagascar, in|““4' 874 ‘shal 
8 
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nd 
human natare| her journal, catechising the children, I asked them which of the 
has now been| commandments was the most difficult to observe. One, after a 
in — = long pause, mentioned one, and another a different precept ; 
law, by the death | till at last, a boy, about twelve years old, said, *‘ The last is the 
“of ‘the law, 80|hardest.” Mr. Jeffreys asked, “ Why is it so, my boy?” He 
armel menkin’ replied, “ Because for one who is poor, to see another possessing a 
ear to snother great deal of money, a great deal of clothes, and much cattle and 
husband, Christ.”| rice, without wishing for some of them is very hard; I think no 
Wordsworth, rson can keep this commandment.” This little boy proved, 
y his remarks, that he had thought about this important com- 
mandment; but he does not appear then to have known, thai 
whenever we fervently pray to God for His grace, He helps us to 
keep His requirements, however hard they may be. 

5—8. motions, passions, inclinations. by . . law, by occasion 
of the law. members, faculties of animal nature. fruit, speech, 
actions. dead .. held, the law dead to us and wetoit. new- 
ness . . Spirit, etc.,4 a newness belonging to spirit. ‘ In a new 
state, of wh. the essence is spirit; instead of that old state of wh. 
the characteristic was obedience to a written enactment. known 
sin (see on iii. 20), sin is discovered by a revelation of duty. 
thou .. covet, wh. precept shows that the lust, or desire, ia 
wrong. occasion, starting-point, a setting out as a base of 
operations. wrought, excited. concupiscence,® lust, covet- 
ing, sinful desire. Without . . dead, no conscious existence. - 

The law no cause of sin.—I, The objection that some were ready 
to make against the holiness of the law. IL. The Apostle’s argu- 
ment to confute this wicked notion: 1. By the law men come to 
a clearer knowledge of sin; 2. How the Apostle produces his own 
experience in the matter. Learn:—(1) The holiest truths are 
subject to be perverted and misunderstood. (2) The servants of 
Christ must be able and ready to argue against this.¢ 


e Rev. T. Rebin- 
son. 


deliverance 
from the law 


a 2 Co. HL 6; 
He. viii. 8, 1% 


b Ex. xx. 17. 


c Ro. fv. 1531 
Co. xv. 56. 


“Restraint is not 
a medicine to 
eure epidemical 
diseases.. Dili- 
guntur immodice 
sola, que non 
licen’. — Quino- 
tilian. The less 
we should, the 
more we would,” 
—Bp. Hacket, 


a W. Burkitt, 


“This was not 
oecasio data, but 
arrepla; DO OC- 
casion naturally 
offered by the 
law, ‘but per- 
versély taken by 
sin, whose veno- 
mous property 
it is to suck poi- 
son out of that 
which is holy.” 
— Bp, Reynolds. 
“Tt is worse to 
love sin than to 
commit it. A 
man may com- 
mit sin through 
a temptation, or 
out of ignorance; 
aud when 
knows it to be 
sin, he is sorry 
for it; but he that 
loves sin, his will 
is in the sin, and 
that aggravates 
it, and is like the 
dye which makes 
the wool of a 
crimson colour.” 
=~. Watson, 


terfly (the Greek name for which also signifies the “ soul,’’ psyche) 
comes from a caterpillar, called a larva. The last name (which 
signifies literally a mask) was introduced by Linneus, because the 
caterpillar is a kind of outward covering of the future life within; 
for it has been ascertained by curious microscopic examination, 


contained in the body of the caterpillar.. When the proper period 
arrives, and the life of the insect, in this its first stage, is to close, 
it becomes what is called a pupa, enclosed in a chrysalis, or 
cocoon, and lies torpid for a time within this natural coffin, from 
which it issues at the proper period as a perfect butterfly. But 
sometimes this process is marred. There is a numerous tribe of 
insects, well known to naturalists, called ‘‘ichneumon flies,” which 
in their larva state are parasitical. The ichneumon-fiy, being 
provided with a long sharp sting, which is, in fact, an ovipositor 
(egg-layer), pierces with this the body of a caterpillar in several 
places, and deposits her eggs, which are there hatched and fed. 
A most wonderful circumstance connected with this process is, 
that a caterpillar which has been thus attacked goes on feeding 
and apparently thriving quite as well, during the whole of ite 
larva-life, as those that have escaped; for, by a wonderful pro- 
vision of instinct, the ichneumon-grub within does not injure any 
of the organs of the larva, but feeds only on the fut 


butterfl 
enclosed within it; and, consequently, it is hardly poasible At din 


a em se 


Death in the midst of life——Most persons know thai every but- 


that a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped, and not full grown, is © 


_love calms down the repentant sinner. 


a i i= . e 


Uap. vii, 9—12.] 
tinguish a caterpillar which has these enemies within it from 
these that are untouched. But when the period arrives for the 
close of the larva-life, the difference appears. Of the unfortunate 
caterpillar that has been preyed upon nothing remains but an 
empty skin. The hidden butterfiy has been secretly consumed. 
Now, is there not something analogous to this wonderful pheno- 
menon in the condition of some of our race? May not a man 


ROMANS. 


have a kind of secret enemy within his own bosom, destroying his|™ 


soul—psyche, though without interfering with his well-being 
during the present stage of his existence, and whose presence may 
never be detected till the time arrives when the last great change 
should take place ?¢ 


aay oc YL eC ie are 
" “a \ ; YS Aaee.? = ; : 
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@ Abp. Whately. 


“ Were it not for 
had 


ginning; and 
were it not for 
death, sin would 
never have had 
ending.” 


9—12. for I, speaking fr. experience. alive,* righteous in| the charactes 


my own imagination. revived, made its presence felt. died, 
I saw that I was spiritually dead, and exposed to death eternal. 
commandment . . life,’ intended, when obeyed, to lead to life. 
found ..death,* since, not being obeyed, it secured only the 
wages of sin. deceived,‘ as its nature is, by specious allure- 


ments. by it, by means of it. slew, brought me into conscious! 


condemnation, proved to me that I was spiritually dead. where- 
fore . . holy,~ bec. it discovers to us the sinfulness of our nature 
and the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

Conscience quickened by the law.—I. Rational moral excitement 
leads men to apply to their life and conduct the only true standard 
by which they can be measured as a whole—namely, that of right 
and wrong, and of right and wrong upon a revealed and Divine 
ground. - An increased sensibility of conscience is one. of the 
most important resulis of general moral excitement. III. An 
awakened conscience cannot find peace in any mere obedience. 
IV. The only refuge of an excited cunscience is to bring the soul 
to Christ. His love alone can give peace. Conscience stirs up, 
Learn: 1. Conscience is 
enough to reveal condnct; 2. Love is necessary to inspire hope 
and lead to reformationJ—The moral law.—I. The author, Il. 
The revelation, II. The nature, IV. The sanction, V. The per- 
petuity of the moral law. Learn: (1) What an awful state is a 
state of sin; (2) How admirably adapted the moral law is to show 
sinners their need of a Saviour.s—The spirituality and the use of 
the law.—I. The nature of the law: 1. The commandments in 
general; 2. The particular one referred to. II. Its use: 1. The 
nature of sin is but little understood; 2. The law is intended to 
discover sin in its true colours. Application: (1) What do we 
know of sin? (2) What of the Deliverer from sin? (8) What regard 
are we daily showing for the law? * 

The law reviving sin—The following remarks of one of the 
Christian negroes may be considered as illustrative of the above 
passage :—“ Yesterday morning,” said he, “ when you preach, you 
show me that the law be our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 
You talk about the ten commandments. You begin at the first, 
and me say to myself, ‘ Me guilty!’ the second, ‘ Me guilty!’ the 
third, ‘Me guilty!’ the fourth, ‘Me guilty!’ the fifth, ‘Me 
guilty!’ Then you say the sixth, I suppose plenty people live 
here, who say, ‘Me no guilty of that!’ Me say again, in my 
heart, ‘Ah! me no guilty!’ ‘Did you never hate any person? 
Did you never wish that such a person, such a man, or such & 
woman, was dead?’ Massa, you talk plenty about that; and what 


of the law 
a Lu. xviii. 9-13; 
Phi. iii. 5, 6 


6b Le. xviii. 5; Ez 
xx. 11, 13,21; Lu 
x. 25—28. 


¢ Ga. iii. 10—12, 
21, 22; De, xxvii. 
26; Ro. iv. 15; 9 
Co. iii. 6, 7, 9. 


d Go, ili.1; 200. 
xi. 2. 


¢ De. iv. 8; x. 18 
Ps, xix. 8—11; 
TL i 8. 


“The command. 
ment is ‘ holy,’ as 


Bye ” as 
being founded in 
the strictest 
equity; and 
‘good,’ as being 
equally adapted 
to promote the 
happiness of the 
creature and the 
glory of the Ore 
ator.”—A. Fuller, 


J Hi. W. Beecher. 
g Bp. Davenant. 
h Anon. 


“It is snid that 
on the wall of one 
of eh avout 
pyramids is writ- 
ten, ‘Theimpious 
shall commit in- 
iquity without 
recompense, but 
not without re- 
morse.” Does 
not this ancient 
inscription of 
heathenism re- 
ceive its corrobo- 
ration 
Scriptures, and 
the experience of 
every 
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the present 
day ?”—Bate, 

“Sin is in the 
saint; that is his 
lamentation: his 
soul is not in- sin; 
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ve ee ee 
\I feel that time I can’t tell you. I talk in my heart, and say, Me 


ithe same person. My heart began to beat—me want to cry—my 
heart heave so mucn, me don’t know what to do. Massa, me 
‘think me kill ten people before breakfast. I never think I so bad. 


| Afterward you talk about the Lord Jesus Christ, how He take all 


that is his conso-|our sins. I think I stand the same like a person that have a 


lation, 


internal 
conflicts 

a Ja. t 18—15. 

6 Ps. Hi. 6. 

¢ Vaughan. 

d Macknight. 
eJob xiii. 6; Ps, 
exix. 25; Is. wi. 5. 


71K xa 
LXX. - 


g Ga. v. 17: Ps. 
xxxvi 1, 4; lxv. 
3; Ja. fil. 2. 

“Hell is the 
being given ap 
to the full know- 
ledge and essen- 
tial malignity of 
sin."—Adam, 

“In Adam, we 
were sold in 
gross; in our- 
selves, we are 
sold by retail. 
In the first, and 
general sale, we 
are all passed, 
even the best of | 
us."—Dr, Donne, 


h J. Thomas. 


“For a man to 
conquer himself 
is the first and 
noblest of all 
victories, where- 
as to be van- 
quished by him- 
self is the basest 
and most shame- 
ful of all things. 
For such expres- 
sions show that! 
there is @ war in 
euch of us against 
oOurselves."— 
Plato. 


‘Sin is the only 
thing in the 


stone upon him head, and can’t walk—want to fall down. 
Massa! I have trouble too much—I no sleep all night, and wept 
much. I hope the Lord Jesus Christ will take my sins from me! 
Suppose He no save me, I shall go to hell for ever.” 


13—15. that... good, the law, so good in itself, and its 
design?» death ..me? not the law, but sin works our ruin. 
sin .. sin,“ being exposed, both as to nature and fruit, by the 
law. sin .. sinful, perverting even good into evil. spiritual,® 
demands a spiritual mind ;* agreeable to our spiritual part. I. . 
carnal,¢ a creature of sense. sold. .sin,/ slave of sin, as if 
by a regular sale. that. .do, that work wh. I perform. allow 
not, I do it in blind obedience, not of intelligence, or conscience. 
for what, etc. thus, I act in opposition to my better self. 

Christian experience.—Some hold an opinion that these words 
do not apply to regenerate men. Against this we argue—I. That. 
the subsequent parts of Paul’s description of the state of those to 
whom he refers cannot be applied to an unregenerate person. i. 
The whole of this description is illustrative of indwelling sin, 
and applicable to the experience of every believer. Indwelling 
sin—l. Is a capacity of sinning in every respect ; 2. Creates im- 
perfection in the Christian character. II. This opinion entirely 
overlooks what, in believers, is denominated the Divine nature, 
“The Spirit of God”—1. Dwells as an abiding influence in be- 
lievers; 2. As a sanctifying one. IV. Other parts of Paul’s 
writings show that the paragraph under discussion is descriptive 
of the Christian’s conflict. Learn :—1. The necessity of personal 
holiness; 2. The folly of being determined in our opinions by 
mere human authority; 3. Not to be disconraged on account of 
what you find in yourselves of indwelling sin; 4. It becomes us, 
with mingled sensations of shame and hope, to humble ourselwes 
before God on account of the too frequent prevalence of indwell- 
ing sin; 5. Backslidings are lamentable proofs of sin’s dominion.” 

al slave of sin.—A gentleman of very amiable disposition, and 
justly popular, contracted habits of intemperance; his friends 
argued, implored, remonstrated; at last he put an end to all im- 


‘portunity in this manner. To a friend, who was addressing him 


in the following strain,—“ Dear Sir George, your family are in 
the utmost distress on account of this unfortunate habit; they 
perceive that business is neglected; your moral influence is gone; 
your health 1s ruined; and; depend upon it, the coats of your 
stomach will soon give way, and then a change will come too 
late’—the poor victim, deeply convinced of the hopelessness of 
his case, replied thus:—‘t My good friend, your remarks are just, 


world which 
never had an 
infancy, that 
knew no minor- 
ity "—Dr. South. 


they are indeed too true; but I can no longer resist temptation :. 
if a bottle of brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of hell yawned 
on the other, and if I were convinced that I would be pushed in 
as surely as I took one glass more, I could not refrain. You are 
very kind; I ought to be very grateful for so many. kind, good 


friends; but you may spare yourself the trouble of trying to reform 
me,—the thing is impossible.” 


ROMANS. 


Cap. vil. 16—21.) 
KLK—L eo 
16—19. if... not, ete., tribute of conscience to goodness of 


the law. now then, efc., sin in me overmasters my better 
self, and keeps reason and conscience in abeyance. know, by 
experience. that .. flesh,* my sinful nature. good, essentially. 
will .. present, to incline lies near me. but how, etc., I can 
get no farther than the wish. good.. not, having no moral 
power to carry out the desire. evil..do, having no power to 
repress the inclination. 

Conviction by the law.—I. The character and sentiments of the 
unrngenerate: 1. What is the law of which Paul speaks? 2. How 
wea he without it? 3. What is implied in his having been alive? 
Ul. The nature of true conviction. III. Its cause. ‘The com- 


good we know 

And feel, but do 1¢ not; throngh listlessness 
Some want the spirit to act; and some prefer 
The fav’rite pleasure to the work of virtue; 
For life hath various pleasures; ill-spent hours 
Of frivclous conversation, indolence, 

A pleasing ill and shame; but there are two 
Of these, the one not ill, the other sinks 

The house in misery; were the use of each 
Clearly distinguished, they no more would be 
Two, with the self-same letters each inscribed.¢ 


20, 21. if I. . me, this double personality is a dethronement 
of the I in favour of sin a law, a condition of things 
within. evil.. present, instead of the good, evil comes to my 
hand. 

The inward conflict.—I. The distinguishing desire of all true 
believers. II. The impediment to this desire: 1. Vain thoughts ; 
2. Unbelieving suspicions; 8. Unworthy motives; 4. Worldly 
cares. III. Why the attainments of true believers are so inade- 
quate to their wishes. Learn: 1. The difference between the 
believer and the unbeliever; 2. A Christian is better known by 
what he would be than what he really is; 8. The best of men 
have no room for pride; 4 The state of conflict endears the 
prospects of home.® F : M 

A warfare within.—An Indian visiting his white neighbours, 
asked for @ little tobacco to smoke; and one of them, having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him @ handful. The day follow- 
ing, the Indian came back, inquiring for the donor, saying he had 
found a quarter of a dollar among the tobacco. Being told, that 
as it was given him, he might as well keep it, he answered, 
pointing to his breast, “I got a good man and a bad man here, 
and the good man say it is not mine, I must return it to the 
owner; the bad man say, Why, he gave it you, and it is your 
own now: the good man say, That not right, the tobacco is 


vours, not the money ; the bad man say, Never mind, you got it, | fesh and 


buy some dram: the good man , No, no, you must not do 


say. 
8 So I don’t know what to do, and I think te go to sleep; but 


811 


sin the 
motive 
power in the 


carnal mind 


a Ge. «i 5; vii 
21; Job rv. 14; 
Ps, li. 5; Pr. xx 
9; Is. lxiv. 6; Je 
xvii. 9; Jo. iL 6; 
Ep. ii & ~ 
“This inwari 
conflict betwi eu 
opposing princi- 
ples constitates 
the very distine- 
tion between the 
Tegenerate and 
the unregenerate, 
and forms part of 
the recorded ex. 
perience of the 
most advanced, 
and elevated, and 
8piritually-mind- 
ed believers. 
Freedom from 
this conflict is not 
to be expected 
here by any child 
of God.” 
Wardlaw, 


88. K. Kollock 
¢ Euripides. 


the presence 
of evil 


@ Vaughan. 


“When the sonl 
is a es a 
and close it 
in love to Christ, 
made, as it weré, 
flesh of His flesh, 
and drawing con- 
tinual support of 
‘life and spirit’ 
from Him, as her 
Head, the man is 
become ‘a new 
creature; and, 
as it was before, 
sin acted, and not 
he; 80 now, ’tis 
not he acts, but 
grace.”—Liltleton, 


b Anon. 


“Sin is an odious 
thing; the devil’s 
drivel or vomit; 


the corruption 
of a dead soul; 
the filthiness 


perth 
—V. Trapp. 


812 
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the inward 
man and the 
law of sin 


a Ga. v. 17; Ro. 
vi. 14, 15. 
b Cowper. 

“In this state, 
man exhibits to 
the view of the 
aniyerse an ob- 
ject unlike any- 
thing else which 
it has ever beheld. 
All other intelli- 
gent creatures, so 
far as we are in- 
formed, areeither 
perfectly vir- 
tuous, or wholly 
destitute of real 

ne. ay un- 
regenerated man 
is really virtuous, 
and yet really 
sinful; his true 
and entire cha- 
racter being a 
mixture of moral 


d and evil."— 
Droight. 
¢ Anon. 
“Sin, by its 


deadly infusions 
into the soul of 
man, wastes and 
eats out the in- 
nate vigour of 
the soul, and 
casts it into such 
a deep lethargy, 
as that it is not 
eble to recover 


itself.”—John 
Snedia, 


the body of 
this death 


8 Wordsworth; but 
Macknight trans. 
it thus: ‘Do I 
myself, then, as a 
slave, serve with 
the mind the law 
of God, but with 
the flesh the law 
of sin? By we 


‘the good man and the bad man kept talking all night, and trouble 


me; and now I bring the money back, I feel good.” 

22, 283. delight..law, agree with, approve. inward 
man, my better self. another..members, a dif. rule of 
action. law. . mind, the law accepted by my intelligence. 
captivity, abject slavery. law .. sin, sinful bias, indwelling 
sin, 


‘* His warfare is within; there unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labours; there he fights, 
And there obtains fresh laurels o’er himself, 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps, are weeds,’ 


The strength and power of sin.—The strength of sin, as exhibited 
in the conduct of men, in reference to—I. The present life. If 
overpowers—l. The love of reputation; 2. Of ease; 3. Of health; 
4, The tiesof naturai affection; 5. The tenderness of compassion; 
6. The fear of punishment. II. The government of God and a 
future state. Itoverpowers—l. The operations of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart; 2. The convictions of conscience; 8. Our firmest 
resolutions to reform our lives; 4. Our desire of future hap- 

iness.¢ 
¥ The law of sin.—The Rev. William Johnston, missionary in 
Africa, gives the following account:—* One woman was much 
distressed, and wept, and said that she had two hearts, which 
troubled her so much, that she did know what to do. One was 
the new heart, that told her all things that she had ever been 
doing. Thesame heart told her she must go to Jesus Christ, and 
tell Him all her sins, as she had heard at church; but her old 
heart told her “ Never mind, God no saye black man, but white 
man. How know He died for black man?’ New heart said, ‘Go, 
cry to Him, and ask.’ Old heart tell me, do my work first, fetch 
water, make fire, wash, and then go pray. When work done, 
then me forget to pray. I don’t know what Ido.’ Iread to her 
the seventh chapter to the Romans, and showed that the Apostle 
Paul felt the same things, and spoke of two principles in man, 
When I came to the verse, ‘O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?’ she said, ‘ Ah, Massa, that 
me—me no know what to do.’ I added the words of St. Paul— 
‘I thank God, through Jesus Christ ;’ and explained to her the love 
of Christ, how He died for sinners like her. She burst into tears; 
ee has continued ever since, so far as I know, to follow her 
aviour.” 


24, 25. wretched, “full of toils and harassed by perpetaal 
conflicts."* body .. death, this body of death, or dead body. 
thank God, the source of victory.» through... Christ, the 
medium of Divine deliverance. mind .. flesh, “And in pro- 
portion as my mind is nobler than my flesh, and is more properly 
my very self, so am I bound to serve the law of God, rather than 
that of sin.’’¢ : 

Who shall deliver me from the body of this death 2—I. A questi 
asked in sorrow: 1. Death; 2. This death; 3. The teas of thie 
death. TI. The answer given in gladness. Grief and gladness 
lie side by side in this man’s heart. Learn :—(1) Your sin must 
be blotted out, all forgiven through Christ’s dea: ; this destroys 
the soul of your destroyer; (2) Acts and habits of actual sin must 


- 
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means.” But see 
Alford. 

o W. Arnot, DD. 
“Being initia 


be loathsome as a dead body to you. Then you will be more 
than conqueror through Him that loved you. 

The body of death.—Doddridge thus paraphrases the latter half 
of v. 24: “ Who shall rescue me, miserable captive as I am, from 
the body of this death? from this continual burden which I earry 
about with me, and which is cumbersome and >dious as a dead 
carcase tied to a living body, to be dragged along with it wherever 
it goes?”’ He adds in a note,—“ It is well known that some ancient 
writers mention this as a cruelty practised by some tyrants upon 
miserable captives who fell into their hands; and a more forcible 
and expressive image of the sad case represented cannot surely 
enter into the mind of man.” Of this atrocious practice, one of 
the most remarkable instances is that mentioned by Virgil, when 
describing the tyrannous conduct of Mezentius :— 


which, eueryiy 
about us, we 

the body, to 
which we are 


ter to its rs 


The living and the dead at his command Plate, 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand; Dryden. 
Till, choked with stench, in loathed embraces tied, “He who thinks 


The lingering wretches pined away and died./ not dita tat bets 

is not by any means singular in his opinion that the 

Apostle derives an allusion from this horrid punishment; al- 
though perhaps the text is sufficiently intelligible without the 
illustration it thus receives. Philo, in an analogous passage, 
more obviously alludes to it, describing the body as a burden to 
the soul, carried about lixe a dead carcase, which may not till 
death be laid asides—An old English law.—During the reign of 
Richard L., the following curious law was enacted for the govern- 
ment of those going by sea to the Holy Land: “ He who kills a 
man on shipboard shall be bound to the dead body, and thrown 
into the sea; if a man is killed on shore, the slayer shall be 
bound to the dead body and buried with it. 


tobeaC! 


g Kitto, 


devil knows he 
may go togleep 
—Adam 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


natural man, Slee spiritual nature.] law.. Jesus, new 


Wordsworth 
thinks the words 
are & gloss fr. v. 
4; 80 also Alford. 


c Ja. ii. 26; Ga 
v. 16—26 

d Brown, 

e Calvin. 

Z ‘Or Bengel, Haldane 
for by that which Christ is to the soul that relies upon Him.i— hice 

—At peace with God.—I. The Christian’s state—“ in Christ”: 1.)) 2 7 pavies 
A vital; 2. A visible, union. II. His character. He walke—l. ana ial 
Mot after the flesh—crucifixion—regulation; 2. After the Spirit !**” 
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—guidance—co-operation. III. His privilege,—‘ no condemna- 
tion,” for—l. Pest offences; 2. The corruption of his nature; 
8. His defective service; 4. His involuntary errors.* 

The connecting link between Romans vii. and viii—I defy any 
man to get out of the seventh of Romans into the eighth, except 
by that one word, “ Curist.” He who attempts it is like a leaf 
caught in the eddy of a stream; it whirls round and wants to get 
down the stream, but cannot go. The seventh of Romans is an 
eddy in which the conscience swings round and round in eternal 


“When we think 
of death, a thou- 
sand sins we 
have trod as 
worms beneath 
our feet, rise up 
against us like 
flaming ser- 
pents.”—Z’. Scott. 


Sel peers disquiet and dissatisfaction ; the eighth of Romans is the talisman 
through which it receives the touch of Divine inspiration, and ig 
lifted above into the realm of true Divine beneficence.¢ 

Christ did 8—5. law..do, could not impart the holiness it required. 
wee the tee weak,? inoperative (ill. sculptor good, stone bad: 


penman 
skilful, paper coarse’). likeness . . flesh, in a body like that 
of sinful men. condemned .. flesh, “‘ God in the incarnation 
and consequent sacrifice of His own Son passed sentence of death 
upon sin in that very flesh wh. was its domain.”4 righteous- 
Ph. ii 6, 8; He.|ness..law, uprightness of character enjoined by law. ful- 
vii 24; 1 Pe. ii.) filled, accomplished. after .. Spirit, acc. to promptings of a 

+)renewed spiritual nature. after. . flesh, in their natural state, 
mind .. flesh, prosecute the objects, desires of unrenewed heart. 
after .. Spirit, under rule of Holy Spirit. things .. Spirit, 
course of life revealed and enjoined by Holy Spirit. 

The Christian plan.—I. The occasion of its introduction : 
1. What the law could not do; 2. Why it could not. IL. The 
history of its development: 1. The mission; 2. The incarnation ; 
8. The sacrifice of Christ. III. The design of its operation— 
“that the righteousness of the law,” etc. This is done by pre- 
senting law: 1. In its most attractive forms; 2. In connection 
with the greatest motives to obedience; 3. In connection with the 
greatest helper.—T'he righteousness of law and faith—What is 
the difference then between the righteousness which is of the Law, 
and the righteousness which is of Faith? between the first cove- 
nant, or the Covenant of Works, and the second, the Covenant of 
Grace? Tho essential, unchangeable difference is. this: the one 
supposes him to whom it is given to be already holy and happy, 
created in the image and enjoying the favour of God, and pre- 
scribes the condition whereon he might continue therein in love 
and joy, life and immortality, The other supposes him to whom 
it is given to be now unholy and unhappy, fallen short of the 
mi glorious image of God, having the wrath of God abidir¢ on him, 
Pikdones ri van and hastening, through sin, whereby his soul is dead, to bodily 
body, but notless |@eath, and death everlasting. And to a man in this state, it 
malignity.”=—|prescribes the condition whereon- he may recover the favour and 
Whichcote. the image of God, may retrieve the life of God in his soul, and be 
g Wesley. restored to the knowledge and the love of God, which is the 

beginning of life eternal.¢ 


a Ro. iii. 20; He. 
vii. 18, 19. 
b Robinson. 
e 1 Jo. iv. 9, 10; 


d Vaughan. 

+ Jo. ii. 6; 1 Oa 
xy. 48; 1 Oo. iL 
14; Ph. fil. 18, 19; 
Ga. v. 22, 25; Col, 
lit. 2. 


ft Dr. Thomas. 


“A soul castled 
within these walls 
is impregnable. 
Justice now hath 
no mark to level 
at; God cannot 
see the sinner, 
because Christ 
hides him. ‘This 
is not the man,“ 
' saith Justice, 
‘that I am to 
strike.’"-Gurnall, 


‘Sins of the 
mind have less 


dif. betw. the 
carnal and 
spiritual 


but .. minded, the minding of the spirit. life, spiritual here, 
mind 


glorious hereafter. peace,’ harmony within, with God, for ever. 
enmity,° full of opposition and hatred. Natural man opposed 
.{to all that is godlike. subject, moral acquiescence, practical 


lil.|obedience. they ..flesh,4 unrenewed. please, sftord Him 
gratification, walk with Him, trust Him. é 


6—8. for. . death, the minding of the flesh is death, 


“a 


‘and fans the smouldering enmity into a flame. Therefore, the 
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b Ro. v.1; Is.lvii © 
21; Ro. vi 11—i3, 


e Ja. iv.4; 1 Jo 


The heavenly mind.—I. Of what it consists: 1. A deadness to 
the world ; 2. An eye habitually fixed on heaven; 8. An intimate 
communion with God, and a concurrence in His will. II. How 
it is to be obtained. It must be received of God, and must be 
sought—l. With a deep sense of dependence on Him; 2. By 
habitual and earnest prayer; 3. By heavenly meditation; 4. By 
conscientiousness, and punctuality in attendance on all the 
means of grace; 5. By watchfulness; 6.. With habitual and uni- 
versal obedience; 7. With a single eye. The seeker must not be 
divided between the world and God ; 8. With a mind set upon it |8°U! is pure and 
as the personal good, to which all other good must submit, and pe repeite vets 
iecreeing in the heart (with a proper dependence on God) that 
this shall be attained to, though all else be lost.-—The enmity of 
the carnal mind.—-L. Its object—God, who is—1. The kindest of 
beings; from His—(1) Creative goodness; (2) Sustaining tare. 
2. The most lovable. His kindness is—(1) Extensive; (2) 
Prompt; (3) Generous; (4) Lasting: 3. The greatest. Infinite 
in—(1) Wisdom; (2) Power; (3) Happiness. IL Its subject— 
the carnal mind: 1. The mind—the noblest part of man, because 
it is—(1) Rational; (2) Free: 2. The carnal mind—carnal be- 
cause of its—(1) Descent; (2) Afiections; (3) Exercises. III. 
Its evidences. It is shown by—l. Aversion from communion 
with God; 2. Wilful disobedience to His known commands; 
8. Hostile opposition to Him; 4. Hatred to His followers. This 
teaches us: (1) That all mankind are naturally degenerate; (2) 
An entire change of mind is necessary to salvation; (3) This 
change should be our most serious concerns 

Enmity against God.—However it may be concealed, like a 
worm in the bud, ‘‘the carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
Illustrating the familiar adage, ‘out of sight out of mind,”— 
this feeling may lie dormant so long as our enemy is unseen; but 
let him appear, and his presence opens every old wound afresh, 


@ Ma. vii.18; xif 
83, 34; He. xi. 5,4 
“For, in the lan- 
‘guageofHeraclei- 
tus, the virtuous 


of lightning 
dashes from the 
cloud. But the 
soul thatis carnal 
and immersed in 
sense, like a 


dled, and caused 
to raise its eyes 
heavenward.” — 
Plutarch, 


¢ Dr. E. D. Griffin. 


“What a fine 
moral does Mil- 
ton inculcate 
throughout his 
Paradise Lost, by 
showing that all 
the weakness and 
pain of the rebel 
angela was the 
natural conse- 
quence of their 
heaven that purifies the saint, would but exasperate the hatred of | sinning. d it 
the sinner; and the more God’s holiness and glory were re- 
vealed, the more would this enmity be developed; just as the 
thicker the dews fall on decaying timber, the faster the timber 
rots; and the more full the sunshine on a noxious plant, the 
more pestilent its juices grow. It is not in polar regions, where 
the day is night, and the showers ard snow, and the rivers are 
moving ice. and slanting sunbeams fall faint and feeble, but in 
the climes whtre flowers are fairest, and fruits are sweetest, and 
fullest sunshine warms the air, and lights a cloudless sky, that 
nature prepares her deadliest poison. There the snake sounds its 
ominous rattle, and the venomous cobra lifts her head. Even so 
sin, could it strike root in heaven, would grow more rankly, more 
hating, and more hateful than on earth, and man would cast on 
God an eye of deeper and intenser enmity.9 

9—11. if. . you,* the possession of the Holy Spirit makes the 
dif. betw. being in the flesh, and in the Spirit. Spirit .. Christ, 
temper, ete., of Christ, as fruit of Holy Spirit’s influence. none 
.. his, by vital, eternal, union. Christ .. you, by the Holy 
Spirit dwelling within you, and reproducing in you the mind that 
was in Christ. body, the old nature. Spirit, reason and con- | La. x1. 
science filled with spiritual life. because . . righteousness, 

implanted andimputed. Spirit .. you, the Holy Spirit. | xiv ) 


muse as toforget — 
the main end of 


all good writing, 
the recommen- 
dation of virtue 
and religion. '— 


9 Dr. Guthrie, 


indwelling 
Spirit of God 


@ 1 Co. iil. 16; vi 
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.| Ke ..dead,¢ the Father. quicken, impart life to. by.. you, 
and by whom He has even now raised you up fr. the death of sin 
to a new life, as the pledge and proof of a future resurrection to 
5; 1| everlasting life. 
‘|. The indwelling spirit—I. The Holy Ghost dwells in body and 
soul,asinatemple. II. The wonderful change from darkness to 
light throngh the entrance of the Spirit into the soul, is called 
regeneration. III. The manner in which the gift of grace 
manifests itself in the unregenerate soul: 1. It fixes our mind's 
eyes upon God; 2. It raises the soul to the thought, not only of 
God, but of Christ also; 3. It fills us with joy and peace.¢ 

God speaking to man.—Besides those louder voices of God, 

ies in either sounding in His Word or thundering in His judgments, 

redline: rege there is His calm, soft voice of inspiration, like the night vision 
in the lapsed de-|Of olf, which stole in upon the mind, mingled with sleep and 
generate souls of | gentle slumber. . .. God speaks to us many times when we answer 
men. Christ is} Him not, and shines about our eyes when we either wink or sleep, 
not to be as in ®) Our many sudden, short-winded ejaculations towards heaven, our 
frequent but weak inclinations to do good, our ephemeral wishes, 
that no man can distinguish from true piety but by their sudden 
death, our every-day resolutions of obedience whilst we continue 
in sin, are arguments that God's Spirit hath shined upon us, 
though the warmth that it produced be soon chilled with the 
damp it meets within us./ 


12,18. debtors,¢ under a constraining obligation. die, 
now and for ever. through .. Spirit, by means of the new 
nature born of Him. mortify,? slay, put to death. deeds.. 
body, sins that come of bodily passions, desires. live, life of 
God, life from God, life with God. 

Debtors to God.—Debtors to—I, His disinterested love—He 
gave His own Son to die for you. Il. His Divine Sovereignty. 
II. His forgiving grace—after ten thousand affronts He loves 


@ Ph. iii. 21; Re. 
xi. 11; 2 Oo. v. 


“We partake of 
the death by pas- 
sing into His 
Spirit. The great 
work of Christ in 
us lies in im- 


hotion or history ; 
but asa principle, 
b vital influence.” 
—Dr. Whichcote. 


6 Rev. J. H. New- 
man, B.D. 
S Hammond, 


self-morti- 
fication 


@ Pa. cxvi. 12, 16. 


61 Pe. ii. 11; Tit. 
fi. 11, 12; Col. 
fil, 5—10; 1 Co. 


fr. 27; 1 Pe. 
i 22. 


“We must not 
destroy nature by 
pasting ourselves 
out of the world, 
but mortify sin 
by casting the 
world out of us.” 
—Dean Boys. 


“A wicked man 
is dead asa soul 
may be said to 
die; and it is a 
death to the soul 


from your death in sin; 2. He has preserved your spiritual 
life; 8. He has kept you from falling, although many assailed 
you. V. His immutability. Though you have changed a 
thousand times, He has not changed once. To Him thou owest 
all thou hast; yield thyself as a living sacrifice, it is but thy 
resonable service.°— Mortification. —I. What is meant by mortifi- 
cation: 1, A breaking the league we naturally hold with sin; 2. 
A declaration of open hostility; 8. A strong resistance against 
sin, by means of all our spiritual weapons (see Eph. vi. 13, 14); 
when it is/4. A killing of sin. II. How we may judge of our mortification : 
prenged —% = 1, Negatively; 2. Positively. III. The reasons why there can 
body, 80 as to be | De NO expectations of eternal life without it: 1. An unmortified 
sunk down into | {frame is unsuitable to a state of glory; 2. God cannot delight in 
ese sad | 5e- an’ unmortified soul; 8. Unmortified sin is against the whole 
jog ™|design of the Gospel. Application :—Let us labour to mortify 
E sin, and to do this we must—(1) Implore the Spirit’s help ; (2) 

Spurgeon. Listen to the Holy Ghost’s convincings ; (3) Plead the death of 
@8 Charnock. |Christ; (4) Think of Divine precepts; (5) Guard our own 
“in is never at | hearts.4 

Obligation to serve Christ—Such was Mr. Hervey’s stri 
that he suffered no moment to go unimproved. When he: a 
called down to tea, he used to bring his Hebrew Bible or Greek 
Testament with him ; and would either speak upon one verse of 


you as infinitely as ever. IV. His power: 1. He has raised you 


4 


40 


provision. IIL. The connection of this privilege with the qualifi- 


- stops the mouth of all his adversaries, and fills the man with joy 


‘family; and for this end produceth all his evidences, everything 
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apon several verses,as occasion offered. “This,” says Mr. 
Romaine, “‘ was generally an improving season. The glory of God 
is very seldom promoted at the tea-table; but it was at Mr. 
Hervey’s. Drinking tea with him, was like being at an ordinance ; 
for it was sanctified by the Word of God, and prayer.” 


14, 15. led, into truth, practical godliness (ill. children foll. 
& guide, soldiers foll.a general). they.. God, for it is both 
the cnaracter and privilege of such t0 be led. bondage, of 
slaves. again . . fear,¢ to serve God fr. fear. Spirit .. adop- 
tion, i.e., the spirit of children; filial love. Abba, a Syro- 
Chaldaic word=“ father,” or, ‘*my father.” Same word used by 
Christ in the garden.¢ ; 

The sons of God led by His Spirit.—L. A privilege. They have 
—1. Aspiritual right to all God’s creatures; 2. An interest in God 
Himself; 3. The guardianship of angels; 4. An infallible claim 
to eternal glory. II. A qualification of these privileged—“ sons a Mk. Tate oe 
of God.” Every child of God—1. Is like his Father; 2. Bears a| Gz =A 
filial love to Him; 3. Reverences Him; 4. Depends upon His ¢ Bp. Halt, 


“My whole em- 
ployment is to 


go, the more we 
have to come 
back.”"—Barrow 


the sons of 
God 
a Ez. xxxvi. 27, 


28; Jo. vi, 44; 
Ga. v. 18, 


b Ps. xxii 1—6; 


cEx. xx. 18, 19; 
He. xii, 18—23; 


cation. To be assured of this privilege, we must be led by the 
Spirit in—1. Judgment; 2. Disposition; 3. Practice.¢ persuade the’ 
The Spirit of adoption.—Sometimes the soul, because it hath|young and old 
somewhat remaining in it of the principle that it had in its old eee meh 
condition, is put to question, whether it be a child of God or not ts preg i os 
and thereupon, as in a thing of the greatest importance, puts in|and all other 
its claim, with all the evidences that it hath to make good its eh DAL 
titie. The Spirit comes and bears witness in this case. It is an| thine of what 
allusion to judicial proceedings in point of titles. The judge|they be; and 
being set, person concerned lays his claim, produceth his | against too little 
evidences, and pleads them; his adversaries endeavouring all that |*°6°™4 for the 
in them lies to disannul his plea. In the midst of the triala 
person of known and approved integrity comes into the court, and 


soul which 
ought to be the 
gives testimony fully directly on behalf of the claimer, which 


object of their 
a ffection.”— 
Socrates. 


SJ Dr. J. Owen, 


“A’doption 1a 
that act of God 
by which we who 
were alienated, 
and enemies, and 
disinherited, ara 
niade thé sons of 
God, and heirs of 
His etermal 
glory.”—R. Wat- 
son. 


and satisfaction. So is it in this case. The soul, by the power of 
its own conscience, is brought before the law of God; there a man 
puts in his plea, that he is a child of God, that he belongs to God’s 


whereby faith gives him an interest in God. Satan, in the mean- 
time, opposeth with all his might; many flaws are found in his 
evidences; the truth of them all is questioned, and the soul hangs 
in suspense as to the issue. In the midst of the contest the 
Comforter comes, and overpowers the heart with a comfortable 
persuasion, and bears down all objections, that his plea is good, 
and that he is a child of God. When our spirits are pleading 
their right and title, He comes in and bears witness on our side. 
At the same time enabling us to put forth acts of filial obedience, 
srying “ Abba, Father.’% 


16, 17. beareth witness,* testifies by His fruit of peace and 
joy. our spirit, our new-born hopes, and faith, filial disposi- 
ion.¢ children,? born of the Spirit, regenerate. heirs,* through 
grace. heirs .. God, of all that God has promised and prepared 
for those who love Him joint heirs .. Christ, our inherit- 
ance as securé as His; secured by Him who has gone to prepare 
» place for us, Ovr vital union with Christ, also, makes the in- 


if children, 
then heirs 


a Ep. i. 13, 14, 
b Ga. v. 22, 28, 
¢ Ro. v. 5. 

d 1 Jo, iv. 18; ¥ 


@ Ge. iv, 7; i, 


99; He. L 14; 1 
Pe. 1. 3, 4. 
f Ja. ii. 5; Ma. 


xxv. 34; 1 Oo. iii. 
21—23. 


fe, xii. 


“A doctrine 
having been a 
shelter for en- 
thusiasm, or 
made to serve 
the purposes of 
superstition, is 
no proof of its 
falsity.” — Bp. 
Butler. 

h W. W. Wythe. 

é Dr. Thomas. 


& Bid. Treas, 


Pe suf- 
ering and 
future glory 
@ 2 Co. iv. 17,18 
51 Co. fi. 9, 10; 
Pr. xvi. 11, 

e 1 Jo. iii. 2; 2 
TL if. 10; 2 Th. 
fi 14; 2Co. xii. 4. 


@ fr. the classical 
gapadoxeiy, to 
watch as with 
outstretcked 
head. 

¢ Robinson, 

fJ. A. Hill, 

g Munket. 

“ Be conteuted 
witha mean con- 
dition; this isnot 
the time for the 
“manifestation 


others that are 
wicked may have 
a larger portion 
and = allowance 
than you, yet 
God doth not 
misplace His 
hands, as Joseph 
thought his fa- 
ther dii, but 
puts them upon 
the right heads, 
read pees tem- 
poral blessings to 
the right per- 
sons.” — Manton. 


“He that loses 


+] Christ. | 
"| to live a dignified life; (8) Fortitude under trials. ‘ 


of their completed number, and perfected glory. 


ROMANS. 


eg a 
heritance safe. ee ama Gk., if we jointly suffer 
we shall be jointly glorified. ‘ 

Sonship.—I. No inheritance without sonship. IT. No sonship 
without a spiritual birth. III. No spiritual birth without Christ. 
IV. No Christ without faith—True sainthood.—l. It has a 


: special filial relation with God; II. Itis invested with the highest, 


privileges. They are—l. Heirs of God; 2. Joint heirs with 
Learn:—(1) God’s infinite merey; (2) Our obligations 


From the workhouse to heaven.—A minister of the gospel was 
one day visiting a pious old woman who was in the poor-house. 
She had passed her threescore years and ten; had long been 
known as “an Israelite indeed;” and ‘was just on the verge of 
the eterna) world. While in conversation with her on the com- 
forts, prospects, and rewards of religion, the minister saw an un- 
usual lustre beaming from her countenance, and the calmness of 
Christian triumph glistening in hereye. Addressing her by name, 
he said, ‘ Will you tell me what thought it was that passed 
through your mind which was the cause of your appearing 80 


joyful?” The reply of the “old disciple” was, “ Oh, sir, I was 
just thinking what a change it will be FROM THE POOR-HOUSE TO 


HEAVEN |’? 4 

18, 19. reckon, calculate, with an eye to the future. suffer. 
ings,¢ in mind, body, estate, with sufficient grace. present 
time, only of the present; short, uncertain, disciplinary. not 
.. compared, placed by side of, as a matter that should influ- 
ence our judgment of the Christian life. glory,” perfection of 
character, of joy, etc. revealed, developed. in us,¢ in us, 
the heirs of that glory. Our souls, the seat of conflict and suffer- 
ing, shall become the seat of heavenly joy and perfection. for 
.. expectation, longing desire, sense of want and imperfeo- 
tion. creature, creation. manifestation, full, open display 
sons.. 
“ creation’s future bound up with that of the sons of God.” s 

The good man’s estimate of life.—This estimate indicates that 
a good man—I, Is subject to great trials in this life. II. Antici- 
pates a destiny of unparalleled honour. III. Must not compare 


his present suffering with his future glory: 1. The great capacity 


of the human soul for enjoyment; 2. The modified character of 
earthly suffering; 3. Its comparatively momentary duration.f— 

Prophetic intimations of future glory.—To be discerned in the 
longing of: I. The creature. 1, Finding ourselves not alone in 
suffering, we should recognise our high calling as the head of the 
visiblecreation; 2. This visible creation may become: source of 
comfort tous in our suffering. II. The childrenof God. This is 
not a mere prophecy of future glory, like the struggling of the 
creature, but it opens the way to that glory, and is the preparation 
for it; and He who has begun the good work within us will also 
perfect it.¢ 

Present sufferings and future glory.—*I was called upon, some 
years ago, to visit an individual in the State of New York, from 
Ireland, who had resided for many years in thst city. Part of hia 
face had been eaten away by a most loathsome cancer. Fixing 
rh eyes on this man in his sufferings and in his agony, I said, 
‘Supposing that Almighty God were to give you your choice: 
whether would you prefer your cancer, your pain, and your suffer- 
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Cap. vii. 20—23., ROMANS. B18 


ings, with a certainty of death before you, but of immortality 
hereafter; or, would you prefer health , prosperity, long life in tho 
world, and run the risk of losing your immortal soul?’ ‘ Ah, sir!’ 
said the man in the midst of his agony, ‘ give me the cancer, the 
pain, the Bible, the hope of heaven; and others may take the 
world, long life, and prosperity!’ 


20, 21. made, in consequence of sin. vanity, decay, misery, 
death. not willingly, not of its own will, we by Divine eh 
tence. hope, the ruin not final. This flower survived the 
withering of Eden’s blossoms. delivered, emancipated. 
glorious liberty, Gék., the liberty of the glory, i.e., the liberty 
pertaining to the manifested perfection of the sons of God. 

Divine sonship.—From these words infer: I. That there are 
some men who are actually affiliated to God—* children of God.” | ume spade, the 
What does this mean? Not mere—l. Creatureship; 2. Resem-|plough disturb 
blance. IL. This affiliation to God is connected with glorious | our ancestors; fr, 
liberty: 1. It is purchased at immense cost ; 2. It involves man’s! ean our daily 
entire freedom ; 3. It is a liberty in harmony with the rights of bread.”—Young. 
the universe and God's glory ; 4. It will never find a termination.¢| «pero every drop 

Waiting for Christ’s coming.—“ One windy afternoon, I went| of honey hides a 
with a friend into a country almshouse, There was sitting before artes | dd Frere 
a feeble fire a very aged man; and the better to keep from his | Wy tp ow eepet 
bald head the cold gusts, he wore his hat; he was never likely to| flowers.”-Cowper 
need it out of doors. He was very deaf, and so shaken with the | Dr: Thoma 
palsy that one wooden shoe constantly pattered on the brick ad Dr. J. Hamilton 
floor. But, deaf, and sick, and helpless, it turned out that he was| « Hope is like tka 
happy. ‘ What are you doing, Wisby ?’ said my friend. ‘ Wait-| cork to the net, 
ing, sir? ‘And for what?’ ‘For the appearing of my Lord.’| which keeps the 
‘ And what makes you wish for His appearing?’ ‘ Because, sir, I on ba ere 
expect great things then. He has promised a crown of righteous-| 90%) fear is’ like 
ness to all that love His appearing.’ And, to see whether it was|the lead to the 
@ right foundation on which he rested that glorious hope, we fg) ae 
asked old Wisby what itwas. By degrees he got on his spectacles, | +, resumption, 
and, opening the great Bible beside him, pointed to that text, — Watson, 
‘Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
shrough our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.’” 


, 23. le creation, nature, animate and inanimate. } universal 
ed jr figures not uncommon in Scripture.¢ tra- ya ey en 
vaileth,? Gk., with pangs of childbirth. until now, consider, | 7° p. “xcvi. 19; 
in proof of this, the hist. of the past, and the state of the world at Hos oe, 1-8. 3 
this day. ourselves, even we, the sons of God. which . . Spirit,° Se ame he 
already possessing the pledge and foretaste of the harvest of Groans of Batape 
liberty and glory. adoption, in its complete and perfect form. ao sihta nether 
redemption,é final deliverance. body,’ rescued from sin’s| world, | which 

bg * for ages, have an 
a wap meri the Spirit. —What is meant by first-fruits : I. end Comper. | 
They Were so called because they came first. So the spiritual life, b 7 re? rena 
with all its adorning graces—repentance, that gem of the first pe en: 
water; faith, that priceless pearl; hope, the heavenly emerald ;|;. pangs; and 
and love, the glorious ruby—are the first operations of the Spirit | nature gave a 
in our souls. II. They were the pledge of the harvest. So when ihe groan.”— 
God gives us things which are pure, lovely, and of good report, vip. 18 M4; 9 
these are to us the prognostics of the coming glory. Ul. They|oo.y,5; 1 a1, 3. 


hope, may part 
with anything! 
—Congreve. 


h Rev, Mr. Treftt 


he deliver- 
ance of the 
creature 

a Ge. iii. 17, 18 
Is. xxiv. 5, 62 
Pe, iii. 7. 

b Re. xxi. 4; Ho. 
ii, 13—15, 


D0) t, 
while it doth not 
without sweating 
under their 
weight, and 
groaning to be 
rid of the load; 
yet we are sure 
fe will never 
admit them into 
heaven,” — Ger- 
nau. 


f Spurgeon. 

“ Hope is like the 
wing of an angel, 
soaring up to 
heaven, and 
bearing our 
prayers to the 
throne of God.” 
—Jeremy Taylor. 
9 Polhill. 
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“ Hope is like the 
cork to the net, 
which k the 
ay Fears 
in despair; 
fear is like the 
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. 90; Ph.| were always holy to the Lord. So our new nature, with all ity 


is a consecrated:thing, not to be ascribed to our own 


PUwNE, psa : : : 
20, 21;| merit; for it is Christ’s image and creation, and is ordained for 
xiii, 14; ae His glory. IV. They were not the harvest, and the Spirit’s work 


in us at this moment, is not the consumination—the perfection 
is yet to come. Be avaricious for more holy grace, and your Lord 
will grant it to you./ . fie : 

Hope, a waiting grace.—Hope is a waiting grace; it makes a 
Christian’s life to be a perpetual waiting: “ All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait till my change come,” saith Job. Job 
had many changes; but he waited for that great one which 
should bring him into a state of unchangeable happiness. What- 
ever holy men are a-doing still, they are in a waiting posture. 
When Jacob was blessing his sons, he did not forget this, but 
broke out in a sudden, sweet ejaculation, “I have waited for Thy 
salvation, O Lord”? (Gen. xlix. 18). Hope makes Christians to 
wait for the good things to come at all times, but in a special man- 
ner in time of suffering. St. Paul, speaking first of the suffering 
saints, and then of the groaning world, expresseth himself thus ; 
‘We ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption 
of our body; for we are saved by hope” (Rom. viii. 23, 24). And 
when the storm of persecution comes, it waits in a way of patience, 
Hence the Apostle speaks of “ the patience of hope”? (1 Thess. i, 
8).... When the martyr Ananias,in the Persian persecution, 
seemed to tremble at the approaching cross, Pusices spake thus 
to him: Paulisper, O senex, oculos claude; nam statim lumen 
Det videdis ;—“ Shut thine eyes a little, old man, and immediately 
thou shalt see the light of God.”"s 

24, 25. saved, we are redeemed, though the great result— 
the purchased possession—is not ours as yet. by hope,* Gk., 
in hope. In our sure and certain hope we are already, by the full 
assurance of hope, in possession of full redemption: for faith is 


2| the substance of things hoped for. hope for? things hoped for 


are things unseen, like the things of faith.» if.. hope, with a 
good hope through grace. patience,° endurance, perseverance. 
wait, till our change come, in God’s time. 

Christian hope.—I. The objects it contemplates. 1. The raised 
body; 2. A perfectly holy nature; 3. Blessed society; 4. The 


-|vision of God. II, From whatit savés us. From—1. Immoderate 
1.| sorrow in afiliction; 2. Earthly-mindedness; 8. Slothfulness. 
, | I. By what it is sustained. By—1. Meditation on God; 2. Fre- 


quent acts of communion with Him; 8. Dwelling on the indis- 
soluble connection between the souls of believers and Christ ; 
4, The giving full scope to our faculty of anticipation.¢ 

Relation of hope to man.—Human life hath not a surer friend, 
nor many times a greater enemy, than hope, It is to man as a 
bladder to a learning swimmer, it keeps him from sinking in the 


apg be dase Tae bosom of the waves, and by that help he may attain the exercise; 
“a tion. but yet it many times makes him venture beyond his depth, and 
Wane. ‘then, if that breaks 


2 Dr. Led fchild. 
t Feltham, 


“Hope is @ fin- 
icver; buat the 
taost upright of 


, or a storm rises, he drowns without recovery. 
How many would die, did not hope sustain them! How many 
have died by hoping too much !e—The anticrpations of hope.—Aa 
the ship is at land in its anchor, so the soul is in heaven in ita 
hope; and he that hath a true interest there, will not part with it 
in « time of suffering: the anchor being in heaven, and fastened 
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Dap. viii. 26, 27.) 


—————— LT et 
in the unmovable felicity there, will hold out ina storm. Such 
an one will reckon, as St. Paul did, that “ the sutiermys of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us” (Rom. viii. 18). Or if a comparison be 
made, the sufferings, in respect of the glory, will be but as a drop 
of wormwood to a vast sea of infinite sweetness. ... The learned 
Rivet, at his dying hour, brake forth into these words, Expecto 
credo, persevero, dimoveri nequeo. Dei Spiritus meo spiritui tes- 
tatur,me esse ex filiis suis. O amorem ineffabilem !_—* I expect, 
I believe, I persevere, I cannot be moved. God's Spirit witnesses 
#o mine that I am one of His children. O ineffable love!" 

26, 27. likewise, not only does hope help us. helpeth,¢ 
Gk., to bear together with another, as when persons assist in 


carrying a heavy load. groaning, .. uttered, inwardly felt by |i2 


the spirit He..hearts, He the heart-searchere mind.. 
Spirit, aim, desire of these inarticulate groanings. maketh 
ray ia al He complaineth. according .. God, Gk., acc. 


The Spirit helping our infirmities.—I. What is prayer? Look 
upon it as—1l. Grounded upon the office and work of Christ; 2. 
Connected with the work of the Spirit. IL. What praying soul 
is not conscious of deep and manifold infirmities? 1. The matter 
of our prayers. We know not what to pray for. 2. Their manner 
and spirit. These too are fraught with infirmities, II. Our 
assistance in prayer. Christ intercedeth for us. Mark this help 
in—l. Exciting intense desires within us; 2. Moulding thesé 
desires in subjection to the will of God. IV. The acceptance of 
prayer. Application —(1) Where prayer is a mere form, it isa 

ead matter; (2) Yet be not discouraged although you may not 

- have known these earnest desires ; (3) In infirmities we must not 
indolently wait for the promised help; (4) Are we overcoming 
our infirmities, or simply confessing them? (5) Learn to worship 
the Spirit; (6) Mark how well the Spirit’s work in prayer con- 
nects itself with that of Christ.—The aid of the Holy Spirit in 
prayer.—The infirmities in prayer against which the Holy Spirit 

‘oves an adequate succour. The infirmity of—I. Ignorance; 
i. Doubt; Ill. Dulness; IV. Utterance.—Man’s spiritual in- 
firmities and God’s agency.—I. The good man is subject to various 
spiritual infirmities: 1. Ignorance; 2. Doubts and fears; 3. Love 
for temporal things; 4. Reluctance to engage, and difficulty to 
continue in well-doing. Il. Among these infirmities tuere is ignor- 
ance of the nature and mode of prayer: 1. We know not what we 
should prav for; 2. We know not how to pray. III. These 
infirmities the Spirit helps us to overcome: 1. Christ intercedes 
in heaven—the Spirit on earth in us; 2. Christ is the advocate 
with God; the Spirit, with men; 8. Christ is in heaven prepar- 
ing a place for us; the Spirit is preparing us for heaven. IV. 
The manner of the Spirit's help is inexplicable and earnest.s 

The help of the Holy Spirit.—Mr. C——, pious gentleman, 
was on a visit to a friend. Mr. O—— having taken occasion to 
recommend family worship, his friend remarked that he was 
sensible of the importance of the duty; but having been a 
stranger to the practice of it, he felt a difficulty in commencing ; 
that, however, if Mr. C—— would make a beginning, he would 
endeavour to continue it. To Mr. C—— this proposal was em- 

- parrassing, for he was always accustomed to the help of a 
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all parasites; for 
she frequents the 
poor man's hut, 
as well as the 
palace of his 
superior.”—Shen- 
stone. 


J Pothitl, 


Love isthe Amen 
of universe, 


the Spirit 
he!ps our 
ity 
@20Co. xii. 9; Ma 
x. 19, 20; xx. 224 
Zec. xii. 10; Ep. 
fi. 18; Ro. viii. 16 


& Pa. xiii. 1—4; 
penta 4,165.4 


4; xii. 25; Lu vy. 
8; Jo. ii. 24, 25; 
xvi. 19; Ac. 1.24 


dSame Gk. word 
used by Festus 
(Ac. xxv. 24) and 
of Elijah (Ro. xi 
2). 


¢ Rev. C. Bridges. 
4A, 


S Dr. Leifchitd. 


“We must thus 
think of the just 
man, that if he 
fall into poverty 
or disease, or any 
other of those 
seeming evila, all 
these thin ge 
work together for 
good to him, 
either alive or 
dead. for the 
man is never 
neglected by the 
gods who exerts 
himself to the 
utmost to become 
just, and to prac- 
tise virtue, so far 
as it is possible 
for @ man to 
resemble god.”— 
Plato. 


g G. W. Humph 
reys, BA, 


“In prayer it fa 
better te bs ve @ 
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heart without er-book. But his desire for usefulness prevailed ; the family 
words, than , convened, and their guest presided at family worship. Af 
words without 8] fr he was agitated, and his voice began to falter; but he soon 
< |recovered confidence. The success of his first attempt encouraged 
him to lay his formulary aside, and experience soon taught him, 
that when the spirit of devotion prevails, there is rarely a difli- 
culty in giving expression to the feelings it excites. 


28. know, (1) Word of God;# (2) covenant of grace ;* (3) our 
poh ei filial relation ay 3° (4) history * His people—David, Joseph, 
together Job, etc. all things, nature, providence, grace. Things 
a Is. xxvii. 7—93| that seem evil as well as things manifestly good. work to- 
“ye eens *. gether, in agreement, co-operation, for one end, Look upon ne 
28 xxiii. |Vil—poverty, affliction, etc.—as working by itself (ill. opposite 


seasons work together to perfect the year’s harvest: opposite gases 
make @ wholesome atmosphere). good, spiritual, eternal. to.. 
God, to others even the blessing is often turned into a curse, 
eat a eer called .. purpose, acc. to His eternal purpose in Christ. 

Y 3| The reward of loving.—I. To whom were these words spoken? 
—To those who love God, and who, loving Him, 1. Do not 
*)regard all their good as secular; 2. Require no more than His 
love. What more can the world give? Il. The nature of a true 
love to God. It kindles the conception of things far higher than 
mere temporalities.—The purpose, calling, and love of God.—I. 
His purpose. It is—1l. Essentially one; 2. Good; 3. Progres- 
sive. II. His calling. He decreed—l. That you should have an 
firat concep-| intelligent, responsible, and undying nature; 2. The offer of 
tion or plenta-| salvation to fallen man; 3. That the refusal of His offer should 
tion of true hap-/he punished; 4. That those who trust in His mercy shall be 


piness; to whic: 
once traly plant- 


¢ Ps. cil. 18; He. 
xii. S—1L 


raised from be- 
lief of His lov- 


towards man; 2. The work of Christ.,—Providence.—We have in 
the text :—I. A fact: 1. Things work; 2. All things work - 3, 
All things work together. II. A principle—* Love to God.” ITT. 
A result,— good.”*— The Christian Cosmos.—I. The universal 
law—work: 1. The inanimate creation is not exempt from this 
law; 2. In the lowest levels of animated existence there are the 
tokens of work; 3. Work pervades the human and animal 
economy; 4, Angels and demons work; 5. The Godhead -works. 
Ii, The universal method—together: 1. The inferior objects of 
nature; 2. Men; 3. Men with nature; 4. Men and angels; 6. 
Men with God; 6. All things, principles, and beings, ‘work 
together,” and God moves amidst and works through them all. 
Il. The universal destination for good to them that love 


goods, operate 
equally as evils 
to the vicious and 


the just "—Plate. 
oR. W. Beecher, 
f Caleb Morris. 
gE. D Cornish, 
h Rev. H. Batche- 
lor. 


Application :—(1) Our great concern is manifestly to love God; 
(2) The love of God in the heart is the secret of all spiritual 
rest and peace; (3) All things work together for ill to them that 
love not God."\—God’s providence in relation to His people.—It 
is—I. Universal in its extent. Many things contribute to the 
good of “them that love God:” 1, Angels; 2. Fallen angels and 
devils; 8. Human beings, both good and bad; 4. The animal 
creation; 5. The elements of nature; 6. Calamity, disease, and 
suffering. II. Harmonious in its operations. See this in—1, 
The history of redemption; 2, Individual experience. IIL 


¢ Henry Thorne. 

“Divine  Pro- 
vidence tempers 
His blessings to 
secure their 
bettar effect. He 
keeps our joys 
and our fears on 


mae Dalance, | Benevolent in its design,—for good: 1. Visible; 2. Invisible, 
neither presume |8000.'—Divine providence.— Concerning Divine ‘providence we 


By |observe—L. Its universality; IL. Its mighty efficacy in action; 


—— 


saved. III. His love. It is revealed by—1. His dispensations | 


God :”—1,. Why to them that love God? 2. How all for good? — 


ee 


ee 
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' intended for our good.” 


.conduct of His providence, as in Christ. 


\p. vill. 29-32.) ROMANS. 


TL Harmony; IV. The benevolence of its design; V. That it|sach 


has reference to a fate class of persons who are beneficially 
interested in it; Its source—the purpose of God; VII. The 
confidence which it is calculated to inspire; VIIL That it is 
mediatorial 4 

Good out of evil—When the Rev. Bernard Gilpin was on his 


‘way to London, to be tried before the Popish party, he broke his 


leg by a fal, which put a stop for some time to his journey. 
The person in whose custody he was, took occasion from this 
circumstance to retort upon him an observation he used 
frequently to make, ** That nothing happens to us but what is| 
He answered meekly, ‘*He made no 


question but it was.” And, indeed, so it proved; for before he 


B2e 


com 
tions God its 
pleased to make 
both our crossea* 
more tolerable, 
and our enjoy- 
ments more 
wholesome and 
safe.”— Wogan, 


&k Dr. Andres 
Reed. 


“The chariot of 
God's provi- 
dence runneth 
not upon broken 
wheels.” -Ruther~ 


was able to travel, Qaeen Mary died. Being thus providentially | yora 


rescued, he returned to Houghton through crowds of people, ex- 
pressing the utmost joy, and blessing God for his deliverance. 


29, 30. foreknow,* foreknew as heirs of eternal life. 
predestinate,’ did resolve beforehand concerning these. con- 
formed,* made like to. image, moral nature, filial character, 
visible glory. He, His Son. firstborn, the eldest, the heir. 
many, a great number that no man can numbers brethren, 
family resemblance, and feeling. called,¢ effectually: in His 
own way, and time. justified, wh. proves the call to be effectual. 
glorified, / and, therefore, kept by His power unto eternal salva- 
tio 


n. 

Conformity to Christ predestinated.—I1. The nature of this con- 
formity with respect to—1. His Sonship; 2. His moral character; 
3. The offices He sustains; 4. His suffering and humiliation; 6. 
His glory. IL. The act of God in pursuance of that eud—“ Pre- 
destination.” 


An act—1. Agreeable to the nature of God; 2,|1 


predestinat- — 
ing, calling, 
justifying 
a1Pe.i.2; Je.i, 5; 
Ac. xv. 14—18; 
Ro. xi 2; Re 
xiii. 8, 

6 Ep. 1 4—6, 11,. 
12; ii 10. 

¢ Ph, iii. 10, 21; 
1 Jo. iii. 2. 

d Col. i. 15, 16, 18; 
Re. i. 5, 6; vil 6. 
¢1Co. 1 9, 305 
ise vi 11; Ga. 


In accordance with the analogy of nature; 3. Agreeable to the|y Pa cxrxviil. 8; 


Predestination affords no comfort to those who are not ‘ con- 


formed to the image of His Son;” 2. It does not destroy the wath call 


voluntary character of human actions, nor does it involve force 

or compulsion. y 
Soldiers of Christ.—Believers are soldiers ; al) soldiers, by their 

profession, are engaged to fight if called upon; but who shall 


be called to sustain the hottest service, and be most frequently 


exposed upon the field of battle, depends upon the will of|/> 


the general or king. Some of our soldiers are now upon 
hard service, while others are stationed round the palace, 
see the king’s face daily, and have no dangers or hardsbips 
to encovnter. These, however, are as liable to a call as the | 
others; but if not called upon, they may enjoy, with thankful- 
ness, the more easy post assigned them. Thus the ‘‘ Captain of 
our salvation” allots to His soldiers such stations as He thinks | 
proper. He has aright to employ whom He will, and where He} 
will. Some are comparatively at ease; they are not exposed to the 
fiercest onsets, but live near His presence; others are to appearance 
pressed above measure, beyond strength, so that they despair even 
of life; yet they are supported, and in the end made “ more than 
sonquerors ” through Him who hath loyed them." 


III. Conclusion :—1. |1 


81, 32. what .. say, what, either of wonder, or refutation ? 


these things? wh. I have rehearsed ; Loy this that I am about | 
ate x 


- 


Th. ii. 12; Jo, 
xvii. 22; Col. iii.4 
“You may as 
him a 
man whose soul. . 
is not in him, as 
you may call that 
man ®& Christian 
who hath not the 
Spirit of Christ.” 
—R. Alleine. 


Anon. 

“Sir, in these 
matters — (refer- 
ring to the doe 
trines of election 
and final perse- 
verance)—I om 
so fearful, that J 
dare not speak 
further, yea, al- 
most none other 
wise, than the 
very text doth, aa 
it were, lead me 
by the hand.” 
Bp. Ridley. 

h J. Newton, 


God is with 
us 


_xxxii. 7,8; 1 Jo. 
iv. 4, 


6 Jo. fil. 16; Ma. 


lil. 17; Ro. iv. 25; | 
2 


Co. v. 15; 1 Co, 


lii, 21—238. 


“This declares 
the regular 
event, or, at least, 
the order of 
things, and the 
design of God; 
but not the ac- 
tual verification 
of it to all per- 
sons." — Bp. J. 


right, with God 
on his side, is in 
the majority, 
though he be 
alone; for God 
ls multitudinous 
wbove all popu- 
lations of the 
earth.”"—H, W. 
Beecher. 


¢ Dr. South, 


ad R, A, Griffin. 
¢ Anca. 


the death, 

resurrection, 
and interces- 
sion of Christ 


a Is. 1, 8, 9; liv. 
\7; Zec. iti, 1— 
ie Re. xii, 10, 


» Ep. 1. & 432 
Th. iL 18; 1 Pe, 
2 

c Ro. tii. 24; Is, 
xliii 25. 


d Ro. xiv. 10; 
4 a 13; 2 Co, 


Ne ade 
e Ro, iv. 25; Ro, 


* He. x. 12—14, 
19—22; Ac. vii, 
56; 1 Pe, ii. 21, 
2: He, viii. 1; 


+ | history. 
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Ps./to say? if..us, “ since God és for us who can be against us?” 
+|who..us? who is ag. us,is ag. God. Who has fought ag. 
‘|God and prospered? He.. things ?® the free bestowment of 


the unspeakable gift, a pledge that other needful things will be 
freely given. ’ 

God's great gift.—I. The doctrine: 1. The person who gave 
up His only son—God; 2. The greatness of His love; 3. Ita 
objects—worthless sinners. II. The inference: 1. The mode of 
reasoning adopted; 2. What is included in these words.c—-The 
great partisan.—I. The great verity—‘ God is for us:”’ 1. See 
Jesus how He treata that fallen woman, John viii. 11; 2. See 
Him in Gethsemane; 3. See Him on the cross, 
challenge. The enemy is—l. Strong; 2. Deceitful ; 3. Assiduous; 
4, Experienced. III. The pertinent question,—“ what shall we 
say then to these.”¢—The certainty of obtaining God’s favours 
inferred from the gift of His Son.—I. An interesting fact assumed. 
That—1. Christ is God’s Son; 2. He was not spared; 3. He was 
delivered up for us all. II. A most encouraging deduction from 
this fact: 1. The characters thus encouraged; 2. What we may 
expect from God; 3. These blessings are certainly attainable for 
us. Application :—Let us consider our subject as—(1) Administer- 
ing reproof; (2) Affording encouragement; (3) Conveying in- 
struction.¢ 

The right persuasion.—In terrible agony, a soldier lay dying in 
the hospital. A visitor asked him, ‘‘ What Church are you of?” 
“Of the Church of Christ,” he replied. “I mean of what per- 
suasion are you ?”’ then inquired the visitor, ‘* Persuasion!” said the 
dying man, as his eyes looked heavenward, beaming with love to 
the Saviour; ‘“‘I am reRsuaDED that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 

i to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate me from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus.” ; 


33, 34. lay .. charge,* bring an accusation against. electP* 
chosen in Christ. God .. justifieth, therefore the declaring 
of them to be righteous cannot be frustrated. condemnethP 
pronounceth to be guilty? Christ ..died,¢ in our stead, and 
procured our pardon. The penalty for our sin has been already 
inflicted. that..again,¢ the procf that His dying for us is 
accepted. who. .us,/ and though He has finished the 
work that was given Him to do, He is still engaged in securing 
our salvation. 

Christ’sintercession.—I. Its nature. It consists in—1. His appear- 
ing before God for us, and presenting the memorials of His suffer- 
ings in our behalf; 2. His declaring that the blessings He has 
purchased should be given to the objects of His mercy; 3. His 
answering all Satan's accusations against His people. II. Ite 


.; excellences: 1. Most earnest; 2. Affectionate; 3. Constant; 4, 


Universal. IIL The blessings we derive from it.s—God’s elect.— 
I. The elect nation—1, We have in the call of Israel all the con- 
ditions of an election, such as the N.'T. sets forth. They were 
the elect nation. 2. The light thrown on their election by their 

Il. The elect soul: 1. Its condition; 2, Its calling 
unto life.“—The mediation of Christ, the ground of the believer's 
triumph.—I. A brief view of the mediation of Christ; 1,°The 
character of Jesus; 2. His death; 8. His resurrection; 4. His 


I. The bold — 


— ee” 
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exaltation; 5. His intercession for His people. “Go forth now. 
in securing the believer's acquittal and triumph :— Who is he|™y,80ul, and bid 
that condemneth?” The believer has nothing to fear from—l. ronan wae 
External afilictions; 2. Indwelling corruptions, and the sugges. | the shield of thy 
tions of Satan; 3. Death; 4. All the powers of darkness. In| faith shall re. 
consequence of Christ’s mediation, he triumphs over all these. | Gens meee 
Learn :—(1) What constitutes the distinctive character, and the/any danger i 
_ essential glory of the Gospel; (2) The dignity of the Christian | thee, _ retorting 
character ; (3) Humility; (4) The guilt of unbelief. i—The appear- | them back even 
ance of all Lefore the judgment-seat of Christ.—I. The appellation | ries’ faces. Ap- 
by which the people of God ~are distinguished,—God’s elect.) pear now with 
Elect, because—I. God has translated them from astate of sin and | Co@fdence before 
death, to one of holiness and life; 2. They are conformed to the {2¢, jadement 
likeness of their Almighty Maker; 3. They are objects of Divine| bringing with 
eompassion and protection; 4. They are made the children of God | thee to the bar 
by faith in Christ. I. The condition in which the elect are said to| Of merey thy ade 
be—justified.—The resurrection of Jesus Christ.—I. The number! Jesus.” — Sir J. 
of witnesses who gave testimony to it. IL. Their credibility: 1.| Harrington. 
Their capacity as men of discernment; 2. Their opportunity for)z J. [B, Brown, 
knowing ; 3. Their agreement one with another; 4, The time of| 2.4. 
their bearing their witness; 5. The place in which they gave it ;|¢ Dr. Sprague, - 
6. The motives which induced them to testify.“—The right hand|k Rev. J. Bloom 
of God.—The place of—I. Majesty and favour. The raising and |44 
elevation of Christ is the elevation, the acceptance, the enshrine- |? Dr. Spencer. 
ment, the glorifying of all His people, for He is their head and|™ © #-Spurgeon. 
representative. II. Power. Christ, at the right hand God, hath PB api LA 
all power in heaven and in earth. Rest thou secure. If Jesus is | the pole-star, yet 
thine all-prevailing King, and hath trodden thine enemies beneath | the needle of the 
His feet; if sin, death, and hell, are all vanquished by Him; by | compass, big d 
no possibility canst thou be destroyed.™ oe ee ae 
Method of Christ’s intercession.—It was when the high priest he sails; thus,the 
entered with the blood and incense within the veil before the) heart which is 
. merey-seat that he made intercession for the people. The very breyten any 
presenting of the blood and incense was an act of irtercession,|Divine love, 
whether words were used or not. It was done in behalf of. Israel | trembling th 
for the purpose of averting the displeasure and conciliating the | Seat ot ieoking 
favour of Jehovah. With reference to this Jesus is represented i dubde God te 
as fulfilling in heaven this part of the priestly functions. In/fixed believing, 
-what precise manner His intercession is carried on, it may not be eer bts the ww 
easy for us with certainty to determine. It is evident, from the/ te ‘soul thatite 
type just alluded to, that there may be intercession in action 8’ course is heaven- 
well as in words. If a general who had fought the battles. of his| ward, towards 
country, and had received many a wound, were presenting bree eat 
petition to his sovereign on behalf of any of his offending| zeighton, 
subjects, what could be a more effective intercession than the| » pp, wardaw. 
silent baring of his bosom, and pointing to his scars?" 

85—87, separate,* as Christians cannot be condemned, s0| the believer 
neither can they be’ separated from Christ. tribulation? pete 
[i. 182; ii. 353]. distress, straitness of space, difficulties. per- sor Ree 
secution,° fr. enemies of truth, or those who have no regar for xv.10—18; xti1. 1. 
conscience of others. famine, lack of necessaries of life. |» Jo, xvi. 33; Bo 
nakedness, lack of clothing. peril, ordinary dangers fr. acci- |v. 3-5; Re. vil 

‘dents, ete. sword, judicial, or war. written,? of the Jews as us 


1, 
, . v.12, 1% 
types of believers. for . . sake, bee. of fidelity to Thee. killed |§ po stiv, 22. 
.. long,* undergoing suffering equal to death. counted . .|¢1 Co. xv. 90, 8% 
sinughter,/ looked upon as destined for death as sheep are. all. |? Co. iv, 11. 
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Oe SS ee 
fis. WH 7; Pa.| things, ea. of them, and all together. more . . conquerors,§ 
Hii. 10. we do more than overcome, the victory being so glorious. dy 

7 20o.1v.17; Be.| our pattern, leader, saviour. loved us,* His love secures His 

xxi. 7; 1 Oo. XV.! aid and our fidelity: and is the seeret of the whole. 

4 Re tT oie The victor of victors.—More than earthly conquerors. I. Here: 

i14—17. * "| For the saints—1. Overcome stronger, and 2, more numerous, 

& Re. xi. 11; Ep.|foes; 3. Possess more resources; 4. Have a more protracted war; 

7. 23; 25—27. 5. Serve a more illustrious Sovereign. IL. Hereafter: more of— 

“We shall not}1. Applause; 2. Fame; 3. Possessions; 4. Reward; 5. Lasting 

need to bring| peace.! : : 

foren pl eee Confidence tn God.—* Who is it,” says the heavenly-minded 
forces;. a small| Henry Martyn, “in a moment of great faintness, tnat maketh my 
part of them will| comforts to be a source of enjoyment? Cannot the same hand 
he sufficient | t¢| make cold, and hunger, and nakedness, and peril, to be a train of 
ey mie’ oie ministering angels conducting me to glory?”—TInterpositions of 
come them, but] Providence.—1. Abraham’s knife lifted up—the angel appears. 
turn them to our|/9. Tot near destruction—angelsinterpose. 8. Hagar and her son 
pene Wale |dying—the angel discovers water. 4. Jacob in trouble wrestles 

4m... |with the angel—Esau meets and kisses him. 5. Moses on the 
¢ Stems & Twigs. |i ink of the sea—the waters divide. 6. Saul’s sword at David's 

& Dr, J. Camptell! },cart—the Philistines invade the land. 7. Rabshakeh insults 

God—his army destroyed in twelve hours. 8. Haman forms a 
plot—the king cannot sleep, lots are cast for a lucky day, the day 
thrown twelve months off. 9. Paul on the brink of death by 

murder—God turns the governor's heart to travel forty miles. 10. 

Peter on the margin of ruin—an angel bursts his prison.* 


what shall 38, 39. persuaded,* tull assurance of faith. death, at any 
yr re ane time, under any form. life, with all its changes, trials, joys, ete. 
GoaP. angels, the good are our helpers. principalities, malicious 


spirits already conquered. powers,° persecuting rulers.4¢ 
things ..come,* including all that can happen. height, of 
honour or office. depth, of suffering, degradation. any . . crea 
ture, that can be named or thought of. love .. God,/ mani- 
fested to and bestowed upon us. in.. Lord, and believers in 
Him. . 

The measure of the love of Christ.—I. Its depths—1. It reaches 
to men in every sphere of life; 2. To man in the lowest abyss of 
sin. IT. Its height—1. The height of privilege to which it raisea 
its objects; 2. The height of excellence: (1) In this life; (2) In- 
the future. III. Its breadth- 1. How it reaches to all men and 
lands; 2. Bigotry would limit it. IV. Its length—1. From age 
to age is the same; 2. To it there isno end. How different this 
is to human love. Learn: (1) Willing subjection to the purposes 
of Christ; 2. Superiority to envy; (3) The cultivation of extensive 
benevolence; (4) Anticipate the time when this love shall be 
comprehended. 

Christian Conrdence.—Mr. Robert Bruce, the morning before 
he died, being at breakfast, and having, as he used, eaten an egg, 
rs messen- said to his daughter, “I think Iam yet hungry; you may bring 
gor eee me another egg.” But having mused a while, he said, ‘* Hold, 
Our honimia de- daughter, hold, my Master calls me.” With these words his sight 
liverance from |failed him: on which he called for the Bible, and said, «Turn to 


Yondage and d set my finger on the words, 


a2 Ti. 1.12; 200. 
v. 8; Bo. xiv. & 
6 He. tl. 14, 15; 
Ma. xxv. 41; 200. 
xi. 14, 


a Beza. 
¢2 Ti. iv. 8; Ja 
li. 5. 


ve xxxi.3; Ey 

-4—7. 

fe Jo, iv 9; Col. 
i. 3. 


“Death is the 
assage to the 
‘ather, a chariot 
to heaven, the 
ri's messen- 


prison, a dismis- abs eighth chapter of the Romans, an 


sion from war, a|—;, + 8M persuaded that neither death, nor life,’ etc., * shall be 
security from all | ®ble to separate me from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesue 
gerrows, and a|my Lord.’’? When this was done, he said, ‘* Now, is my finge 


: 
4 
7 
; 


—oo 
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ie ” — be eet added, ‘* Now, God be with Saaamiseloy 
ou, my dear children : ve breakfasted with you. and shall galery f 
with my Lord Jesus Christ this night.” Anal thon he bagless = 


‘ 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. : 


1, 2. I. . not.¢ most strong and positive asseveration. “It is|the Apostle’s 
of the nature of an oath.”® conscience .. Ghost, internal | @nxiety 
testimony of Holy Ghost enlightening and confirming conscience.¢ |@ 2 Co. xii. 19 
heaviness, i.c., for his brethren, vv. 3, 4. continual,¢ not only |-91;, Ga, 1. 20 
great, but unceasing. 2 Co. 1. 2 

Our duty towards the Jews.—I. The distinguished privileges of |b Macknight. 
the Jewish people. II. The deep concern which we should feel |¢ 4egel- | 
forthem. In considering the Apostle’s words concerning them, pao Scie) 
it will be proper to notice—i. What is implied in them; 2. What/|1; Ez. ix! 4; Lu 
is expressed.—Rev. UC. Simeon, M.A. xix. 41. 

Love of truth.—Park, in his travels through Africa, relates that | 4i!,mey seem @ 

: ; 

a party of armed Moors having made a predatory attack on the | but somuch doth 
flocks of a village at which he was stopping, a youth of the place |he value the sal- 
was mortally wounded in the affray. The natives placed him on_| fptionofsomany 
horseback, and conducted him home; while his mother preceded | above the Seto 
the mournful group, proclaiming all the excellent qualities of her|of his own one 
boy, and, by her clasped hands and streaming eyes, manifesting | 8°¥l.andso much 
the inward bitterness of her soul. The quality for which shé wear ia Sena 
ebiefly praised the boy formed of itself an epitaph so noble, that|and His grace iu 
even civilised life could not aspire to aligher. ‘He never,’’ said |the salvation of 
she, with pathetic energy “never, never told a lie!” bree abr igh 


8—5. for .. wish,2 ls. I was going to wish, or pray; 4.e.,1 
should have wished, had it been lawful accursed .. brethren, rp hn sp 
separated fr. Christ instead of my brethren. kinsmen.. flesh, « Sixt 
related by descent fr. a sommon ancestry. Israelites, so|9 Ti. it 9, 10. ‘ 
- ealled fr. Israel the prevaier. adoption,4 sonship; of Israel, bPonghon, 
national, external, typical. glory,’ the Shekinah. covenants,’|« Were it pos 
(1) with Abraham; (2) at Sinai. service, the public worship, | sible.”— Chrys» 
sacrifices, ceremonial observances. fathers, the patriarchs, |™ 
as.. flesh, as to: His human nature. who, Gk., He that is|¢ Do. vil. 7; Hom 
the being One: i.e., Christ. over all,” the supreme and universal 3,6 
ruler. God, distinct assertion of His Divinity... blessed.. mb a het Ja 
ever, worthy of eternal praise. Amen, emphasising the fore- ae 55 if 
going statement. Silly Pe i 
The Deity of Christ.—I. The Scripture proofs of it: 1. In- 2; Ixxvill.61; 18 
communicable titles are givea Him by Divine authority; 2. Per-| iv, 21. 
fections are ascribed to Him, which are peculiar to the supreme|yGe. xvi 1. 2: 
God: that He is—(1) Eternal; (2) Almighty; (3) Immutable; me. saat 18 3 
(4) omniscient; (5) Omnipresent ; 8. Works are ascribed to Him | **0%)5 ry . 
.which God alone can perform; 4. Worship is given to Him nye nm 
which only belongs to the Supreme Being. . Il. Its im rtance : | 9 . a , 
1. It was absolutely necessary for the work He had to do, None t bi Ee oie 
but, God could accomplish His work—(1) On earth ; (2) In heaven. | 16°, "Ho. i. 8; 1 
2. It is a powerful motive to admiration, obedience, and love. 3. It| Jo. v. 20. 
is an inexhaustible fund of consolation. 4. It renders Christ}, ayward. 
infinitely amiable to His people, and should do so to all.i—Accursed | ugince there is @ 
_ from Christ.—I. Shall we understand this to mean that, if his|possibility, @ 
Jewish kinsmen could thereby be saved, he would consent to his Facility, @ 


many conditions 
and circum- 
stances required 
to make an im- 
preee just and 

wful, the best 
way is to forbear 
them or hy a 
very sparing 
them.” — Dr. 
Donne. 


t J. Guthrie, MA. 
VE. HH, Plumpire, 
WA. 


nm Homilist. 

“Christ having 
Adam's nature, 
as we have, but 
incorrupt, deri- 
veth not nature 
but incorruption, 
and that imme- 
diately from His 
own epee into 


therefore, we are 
really partakers 
of the body of 
sin and death, 
roceived from 
Adam; 80, ex- 
cept we be truly 
partakers of 
Christ, and as 
really possessed 
of His Spirit, all 
we speak of 
eternal life is 


That which 
quickeneth us ts 
the Spirit of the 


that wherewith 
He quickeneth.” 
— Tooker. 

“ This is as great 
ap honour to all 
mankind aif the 
king should 
marry into some 
poor fam. of his 
subjects.”-7rapp. 


the true seed 
of Abraham 
line of Isaac 


a Nu xxiii. 19; 
Ro. tii. 3; xf. 1, 2, 
6; Lu. 1. 68—70, 


> Ro. fi. 28, 29. 
c Jo. L 47; Ps. 
dxiil. 1. 
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own damnation? II. May we accept it as it stands, enly in a 
qualified and softened sense, that shall fall short of final doom! 
LIL. Neither of these will do; there is a safer solution of Paul's 
words. Literally translated, it is not ‘‘ I could wish,” but “1 
wished ;” that is, before his conversion. Thus we solve the 
problem. Application:—(1) Let the reckless dealer in oaths 
beware ; (2) Be not hasty in your conclusions; (3) Learn to love 
your enemies; (4) How solemn is life! (5) How indispensable is 
the Gospel! (6) And how free is that Gospel !4—Anathema from 
Christ.—I. That which Paul prayed for, was in its very natur¢ 
impossible, II. Though impossible in itself, human history has 
shown wonderful approximation to it. III. There is in theso 
approximate instances a wonderful union of joy and suffering, 
curse and blessedness, of defeat and victory.'—Paul’s wish to be 
accursed from Christ—The grand principle—I. Contained in 
our text; II. Embodied in the Apostles: 1. The correction of a 
popular error; 2. The essential purpose and work of Christianity ; 
8. The reality of human redemption.™ 

The Divinity of Christ.—In a tour which Dr. M. lately made, 
in company with his pupil, Mr. B., along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, they slept one night at the little town where Bonaparte 
landed, and in the very room in which he reposed on his returp 
from Elba. About daybreak, Mr. B. heard his companion thus 
speaking in an audible, distinct, and deliberate tone,—‘* Took 
upon Himself the form of a servant. Now, every creature’is, by 
the mere fact of his creation, the servant of his Maker. Not so of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for He took upon Himself the form of a 
servant; therefore He is, He can be, no creature—therefore He is 
the Creator—therefore He is God over all, blessed for ever.” And 
then followed, in expressions of the deepest fervour, and of the 
most elevated sublimity, a solemn dedication to this Lord Jesus 
Christ, as his Maker, Redeemer, and ever-blessed God and Portion, 
of himself, of his person, of his ministry, of his all. Mr. B. was 
electrified, and rivetted; but he thought it to be the mornin 
meditation of his reverend companion, unconsciously uttere 
aloud, and would not intrude on so hallowed an exercise. As 
they rode along, however, in the course of the day, he could not 
refrain from saying, ‘“‘I was deeply interested, sir, in your reflec- 
tions this morning.” ‘ What reflections?” asked the doctor. 
“The reflections you uttered before you rose to-day.” “I re- 
member none; what were they?" Mr. B. repeated them. As he 
was doing so, his mind seemed caught by the novelty of the con- 
ception, and powerfully struck also by the weight and conclusive- 
ness of it. ‘ Perfectly new!” he exclaimed; I never saw the 
passage in that light before—it is a finishing stroke. It cuts 
them up (the Socinians and Arians) root and branch. But—I 
REMEMBER NOTHING OF THE MORNING.” 


6, 7. hath. .effect,* in convincing and enlightening con-’ 
cerning Christ as the true Messiah. not.. Israel, not all 
possessed of the general characteristics of the nation—pride, ob- 
duracy, etc. which ..Israel, wh. are of that nation; since 
some have believed and are saved. because.. Abraham, 
lineally descended fr. the father of the faithful.¢ are. . children,* 
true, spiritual descendants. but .. called,/ reckoned the 
children of Abraham externally; for some of descendants 
came throngh the line of Ishmael : ; 


ie ed se ee ae een 


Oap. ix. 8, 3.) ROMANS. 
The work of God's Word.—I. The Gospel, a mighty cause. 
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— 


We|d Ro. tv, 16. 


may expect it to be so, and to continue so: 1. If we look at its|eGa. vi 16 


wature; 2. The commission issued respecting its preaching; 3. 
If we connect with our Saviour’s promise to be present with the 
preacher, the extraordinary ministry of the Holy Ghost; 4. If we 


‘consider the representations given concerning it; 5. If we notice 


its first effects as recorded in our N. T., and its subsequent effects 
as chronicled in uninspired writings; or if we look at all which. it 
is doing now. _ Il. What these effects are: 1. The effect is like un- 
stopping deaf ears; 2. It is to loose the dumb tongue; 3. To 
strengthen the arms for work and conflict; 4. Cleansing the 
hands from all sins; 5. Restoring sensation and motion to 
withered and exhausted nerves; 6. A complete change of the 
hearts 


Number of Jews in the World.—Having taken special pains 
within the last twelve years to collect carefully from mis- 
sionary statistics, furnished by the missionaries among the Jews 
throughout the world— missionaries numbering at least two 
hundred and fifty, a source the most reliable—I take a pleasure 
in furnishing a table in a specified order, as to the actual num- 
bers already known :—China, including Ka-fungfu, 60,000; Rus- 
sian Possessions in Asia, 3,000 ; Russia Proper, 1,200,000; Poland, 
2,200,000; Prussia Proper, 135,000; Austria, 453,524; Confede- 
rate States of Germany, 138,000; Amsterdam in Holland, 35,000; 
The Netherlands, 50,000; France, 81,000; Italy, 200,000; England, 
60,000 ; Ionian Isles, 7,000; Danish States, 15,000 ; Sweden, 1,700; 
Switzerland, 1,900; Gibraltar, 4,000; Galatia, 200,000; Netherlandish 


J Ge. xvii, 20, 21; 
xxi 12. a 


“This profiteth 
them no more 
than it did Dives 
that Abraham 
called him son.” 
— Trapp. 

“It was a false 
confidence the 
Jews did nourish. 
that they should 
dwell securely in 
their land, not- 
withstanding 
their provoca- 
tions, because the. 
worship and the | 
House of God 
was in it, as if 
the Temple were 
@ sanctuary for 
those that did 
profane it, and 
the horns of the 
altar would se- 
cure them, wher 
it was the blood 


Colonies, 500 ; Kingston, West Indies, 5,000; Demarara, Esequibo, | ‘estry. 


200; New Holland, 50; St. Domingo, 5,000; Porto Rico, 3,300; 
North America, 700,000; South America, 10,000; Fez, in Africa 
and Morocco, 300,000; Tunis, 130,000; Algiers, 30,000; Habesh, 
20,000 ; Tripoli, 12,000; Egypt, 12,000; in the Turkish Dominions 
in Europe and Asia there are 2,500,000; besides those in the East, 
at least 7,000,000: grand total, 15,573,194.4 
8, 9. children .. flesh, natural descent, but esp. children 
by Hagar and Keturah. these.. God,’ not all of them. 
children .. promise, Isaac and descendants. counted.. 
seed, i.¢., the children of promise only. word .. promise,° 
referring to “children” and “seed” (inv. 8). Sarah..son, 
whence Isaac and his descendants alone were included in the 
romise. 
Children.—Children of—I. The flesh—children by mere natural 
generation, viz.,—1. Ishmael and his descendants; 2. Abraham’s 
sons by Keturah, and their posterity; 3. The natural descendants 
of Abraham in general—unbelieving Jews are natural children as 
truly as was Ishmael. II. The promise. Born entirely in virtue 
of a promise: 1. Isaac; 2. Believers, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
III. God. Children—1, In God’s esteem; 2. By His appoint- 
ment; 3. Those to whom He will be a God as He was to Abraham.4 
Conversion of Jews.—A gentleman of Chicago says, “‘ Some most 
affecting answers to prayer are continually occurring at the daily 
ayer-meeting. A few days since, a Jew of good family came 
into the meeting drunk, and to scoff. The Spirit of God appre- 
hended him before he left the meeting. He returned in three 
days rejoicing, having found ‘Him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write.’ He now stands up daily for Jesus. 


g Rev. 8 Martin. 
h 8. Bonhomme. 


a Ga. tv. 38, 26. 
6 He, xi. 18; Ga 
iii, 26, 28, 29, 

¢ Ge, xviil, 14, 

d T. Robinson, 


“ Counted for the 
seed — regarded 
as those called 
the seed. A pro- 
mised seed alone 
inherits pro- 
mised blessings 
No claim from 
mere birth. Some 
Jews believed 
and some not(Ac, 
xxviii. 24). 

lieving Jews and 
Gentiles counted 
as Abraham's 
true seed (Gal. iii. 
7—9). Christ the 
seed, including 
all believers as 
His members 
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(Gal, ft. 29)”—| Three days since, he said, ‘I received a letter from my father and 
Robinson. 


line of Jacob 
a Ge, xxv. 21. 


6 Ro.xi.5-—7; Ep. 
i 4—11; Tit. iii. 5. 


> Ge. xxv. 23 
i Mal 1 2, 


The election of 
wh. the Apostle 
‘peaks, is not an 
lection of Jacob 
‘oeternal life, but 
of his posterity to 
.be the visible 
Ohurch and peo- 
ple of God on 
earth, and heirs 
of the promises 
In their first and 
literal meaning, 
ugreeably to what 
Moses declared 
(De. vil. 6—S ),and 
Paul reached 
(As, xiii, 17)."— 
Vacknight. 


 W. Burkitt. 


is there 
unrighteous- 
ness with 
God P 

a De, xxxii.4; Ps, 
xcil 16, 


family, saying, “‘ We have buried you. We are wearing mourning ~ 


for you as for one dead. We cast you off; we curse you. May 
rads in the street like a dog!”’”’ To-day he brought in another 
Jew, and, in a most touching manner, asked prayer for him.” 


10—13. not..this,* wh. if taken alone might suggest te 
some that Ishmael was rejected on the ground of character. 
children .. evil, bef. character was formed. , ose, con- 
cerning the root of the visible Church. election .. calleth,* 
might be decided by will of God, and not human merit; just as 
Isauc, and not Ishmael, Aad been chosen. it..her,¢ only a 
part of what was said is here recorded: but enough to show the 
point—the Divine choice. elder..younger, referring to 
nations in the words spoken to Rebecca. Jacob. - loved 
chosen to be channel of visible Church. Esau . hated, this 
is explained by the prophet quoted, in the words, “ And laid his 
mountain, etc., waste.’’4 

Esau have I hated.—This hatred may be understood—I. In a 
qualified sense, for a less degree of love; God, preferring Jacob 
before Esau. II. In its strict sense, as real hatred of Esau, that 
is, the Edomites, after their wicked and unnatural conduct 
towards the Israelites.¢ 

Force of the word “ hate.’—In the Scriptures a less degree of 
love is often spoken of as hatred. Thus in Gen. xxix. 80, 31, it is 
said Jacob “loved also Rachel more than Leah;...and when 
the Lord saw that Leah was hated.” See also Deut. xxi. 15. 
Jesus Christ used the word in the sense of loving less, when 
turning to the multitude He said, “ [f any man come to Me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be My 


disciple.” And Solomon has as a proverb, “ He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son.” 


14—16. what, etc.,.. forbid,* the question is not one of 
justice, wh. has respect to character; but of benevolence. for he 
saith, etc.,.. compassion,? “In conferring favours on nations, 
and in pardoning those who deserve destruction, I act acc. to my 
own pleasure.”¢ s0.. it, the election spoken of. him., 


6 Re, xexiti. 19, willeth, on Isaac, who willed to bless Esau.@ nor.. runneth, 


¢ Macknight 

d Ge, xxvii 1, 

¢ Ge, xxvii.13,14. 
ft Dr. Vaughan. 

§ Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A. 


“God shows 
merey in  pro- 
moting the salva- 
tien of those 
whom. from eter- 
nity He purposed 
out of mere grace 
to elect; but the 
Misery and guilt 
of men and God's 
Mercy in justi- 
fying and sanc- 


on Esau who ran for venison to win the blessing.© but . . mercy, 
‘* the bestowal of God’s blessings depends not upon human will or 
‘human effort, but on the mercy of God only.’ 

God’s sovereign mercy, the source of all our blessings.—I. The 
argument on which the conclusion is founded. Proved—1. From 
undeniable and acknowledged facts; 2. From the express declara- 
tions of God Himself. II. The conclusion itself. Its plain import 
is, that God's free grace and mercy are the true and only sources 
of all good. Application: How these sentiments are to be— 
(1) Maintained; (2) Improved.s 

The justice of God.-—A pious gentleman was once called to visit 
an unhappy old man, who lay at the point of death. For several 
years he had been an avowed infidel. He had been accustomed to 
scoff at Scripture; but he principally exercised his profane wit in 
ridiculing the justice of God, and the future punishment of the 
wicked. He died convinced, but not converted. Hig death was 
truly awful. With his last quivering breath, he exclaimed, “ Now 


- 


a 
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[ know there is a hell, for I feel it!” and expired. It isa fear-|tifying the eles 
fal thing to fall into the hands of the living God.— The mercy of | i= Christ coming 
God.—The air we breathe, the light we behold, the ground we Sa ak 
tread upon, the meat we eat, whatsoever we are, or have, or hope |its execution in 
for, it is His merey. By it ‘we live, and move, and have our |their _ salvation. 
being.” “Thou hast crowned me with Thy mercy,” said David: |P0 inJustice can 
“it is a metaphor taken from a garland, which is composed of many them."=-Melvilie 
and different flowers. God’s mercy was the only motive to our|«, man may 
redemption; His merciful grace, preventing us and assisting us.!lose tempore) 
is the only means to apply this redemption; the consideration of | blessings against 
this merey is that which encourageth us to repentance. As Christ act gain 
prayed, “ Father, forgive them!” the poor thief grew bold, “ Lord, | will hardennone, 
remember me!” Mercy 1s the end of our repentance, that we may|damn none, 
find forgiveness; mercy is our supporter in all our sorrows for |®£2inst thei- 
r . * i bP ‘ ill.” —Prosper. 
sin, that we roar not out with Cain, “ My sin is greater than it can ri 
be forgiven;” nor betake ourselves, with Judas, to an halter.’ h Bp. Bramhali. 


17, 18. for. . saith, i., God saith in the Scripture.|tne purpose 
Pharaoh (com. title of kings of Egypt; as Cesar, of Ro., ete.),|of Egypt's 
representing the nation he governed. even . . up, Heb. “I have|ereatness 
made thee to stand” (see also LXX.). ‘For the sake of this,|a Ex. ix. 16, 
namely, of showing My power, thou hast been preserved.”?| 4 zfacknight. 
name ..earth, as the Almighty and righteous King. there-|, po i, 28; 2 Th 
fore, it follows fr. these examples. mercy .. mercy, fr. case of | ii. 10—12; 2 Ch 
Jacob it appears that God bestows favours on what nation He will. | **xii. 24 bie, 
whom .. hardeneth,: i.c., “allows them an oppor. to harden * yo a 16; 
themselves, by exercising patience and long-suff. towards them.” |Je’ vii, 26; Ps: 

An impeniient sinner in relation to God's mercy.—Consider an | xev.8—11 ; Ro. ii, 
impenitent sinner as—L Raised up from afiliction by God’s|4.5;,? Oo. iv. 
mercy. Sinners live by mercy; a fact testified by—1. The|y’ 40; bz. xviii 
Scriptures; 2. Every sinner’s consciousness. Il. Morally im-|31, 32; 1 Ti. ii 8 
pressed by it—** my power.” This power was—l. Sin-convicting; |4: ! Th. v. % 

2. Irresistible. IIL. Strikingly manifesting it. This mercy is—|Hardens. “The 
1. Long-suffering; 2. Earnest; 3. Terminable. IV. Incidentally pp he pei hes 
hardened by it. How did God narden Pharavh’s heart? Not by | popular mode of 
—1. Intention; 2. Fitness of instrumentality; 8. Any positive|thinking and 
agency pent aoe Sepals 2 Lae : (1) The native energy; (2) The tas Basses by 

and leaves to the 

Influence of fault-finding.—The Rev. Mr. Beckwith says :—*‘ 1 | natural and cho- 
was once conversing with a young and successful minister of the|sen. pict ad 
Gospel, who related to me the following circumstances: When he} qnq gnally, after 
was quite a child, he heard a minister preach on repentance. | patient trials, de- 
This was on the forenoon of a Sabbath. His feelings were ex- ee up ag 5 ie 
cited, and he had almost determined, before the conclusion of the ar ode vere 
sermon, to perform the duty without delay. In this state Of | cilable with the 
mind he went to the house of God in the afternoon, and heard |fact of men's 
the same minister on the judgment. He was still more deeply ok, tslukea 
impressed, and came to the resolution to attend to religion imme-|4 ‘man to be no 
diately. But, as he passed from the sanctuary, he overheard two | longer a subject 
professing Christians conversing on the sermon. ‘A very solemn = gba sie 
discourse,’ said one. ‘Yes,’ replied the other, but—’ and he pro- oes 
seeded to make some critical remark, the effect of which was, for |@ Dr. Thomas. 
that time at least, to erase all serious impressions from the mind 
of the youth.” How often do we witness this evil ! 


19—21. why . . fault? “does He make men bad and punish SO kate 
them for being so?” nay but, etc.,’ ‘such sovereignty is in-|of God 


852 


w Ro. iii. 5—8; Ja. 
1.13; Is. x. 5—7; 
Mk. xiv. 21; Ac. 
i. 23. 


bJob ix, 12—15; 
xxxiii, 12, 13; 
xxxiv. 22, 23; Is. 
xlv. 9. 

¢ Vaughan. 

@ Thomson. 


e “God is called 
TAagowy, the 
potter, by Plate.” 
Bloomfield. 
f Jo. xviii. 6, 7.) 
Thing: maacna, 
sarthen vessel 
(Grotius). The fig. 
formed by 6 7Aac 
gov, the potter. 
“ Aristophanes 
calls men mAao- 
a tov, ia al- 
lusion to Prome- 
theus forming of 
clay the first man 
and woman.”— 
Bloomyield. 


J. H. Tasson. 


vessels of 
wrath and of 
mercy 

a Ex, ix. 16. 


d 2 Pe. iii, 9; 1 
Pe. iii. 20. 


eGe. xv.16; 1 Th. 
iL 16. 


a@17Th.v.9; 1 Pe. 
iL 8; Jude 4, 


e Ma. v.18 


7 Ro. ii, 4; Ep. i 
13 Col. i. 27. 


g Vaughan. 
_ h Macknight, 
$2 Ti. ii, 20, 21, 


t Tit. iii. 3-7; 1 
Pe. i. 2—4; 2 Th. 
A 13, 14; 1 Oo. 
vi. 20; Ro. viii. 
29, 30. 


? Ep. fii. 6; Ro. 
iii. 29, 30. 

m Evargelical 
Preacher. 

“Goud delays the 
punishment of 
wickedness, and 
does not strike 
presently, for a 


glorious manifes- 
tation of His holy 
Attribute of 
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herent in the commonest artificer; how much more im the 
Creator.”° why .. thus P— 


“ As if upon a full-proportioned dome, 
On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art, 
A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole.”4 


hath .. potter,* etc., the argument by wh. God formerly illus 
His sovereign disposal of nations.s 

The potter and the clay.—I. The question proposed: 1. A seem- 
ingly needless one; 2. Proposed as an argument for conviction. 
Il. The answer implied: That God is—l. The Creator of all 
things; 2. The Arbitrator of the destiny of everything; 3. That 
He has, as such, a right to create, and to plan out fate, as He 
thinks fit. Application:—(1) Do not question God’s authority; 
(2) Submit to all His decrees with humility./ 

God does not reason.—A gentleman in Paris, superintendent of 
an institution for the instruction of deaf and dumb children, was 
asked by a friend permission to propose an inquiry to the children 
under his care, with a view to ascertain the extent of their mental 
improvement. Having received permission, he wrote the question 
on the wall, “‘ Doth God reason?” One of the children imme- 
diately wrote underneath, ‘*God knows and sees everything. 
Reasoning implies doubt and uncertainty; therefore God doth 
not reason.” : 


22—24. what, i.e., what shall we say; who shall complain. 
willing .. wrath,“ for abuse of privileges. make. . known, 
in punishing for abuse of mercy,» vessels .. wrath,¢ such as - 
unbelieving Jews, and all impenitent sinners. fitted,¢ having 
fitted themselves. destruction,¢ certain, overwhelming. 
riches... glory,f “tthe unsearchable treasure of His own per- 
fections.”@ “ The exceeding greatness of His goodness.”4 ves- 
sels .. mercy,‘ believers in Jesus. prepared, by calling, con- 
verting, perfecting. even us, etc.,'explaining who the vessels of 
mercy are. 
_ Vessels of mercy.—They are vessels of mercy in their—I. Forma- 
tion; Il. Position; III. Condition. Mercy—1, Pervades their 
thoughts; 2. Is uttered in their words; 8. Is expressed in their 
actions; 4. Beams in their looks; 5. Glows in their prayers. , 
IV. Preservation; V. Progression; VI. Glorification. Applica- 
tion—(1) If.thou art a vessel of mercy, let love and gratitude 
prompt thee to commend that mercy to others which thou hast 
received ; (2) If a vessel of wrath, let nothing divert you from an : 
earnest seeking of mercy at the cross of Christ.m 

Vessels of honour and dishonour.—A certain minister, having 
changed his views of some parts of Divine truth, was waited upon . 
by an old acquaintance, who wished to reclaim him to his former 
creed. Finding he could not succeed in his object, he became 
warm, and told his friend in plain terms that God had given him © 
‘‘up to strong delusion,” and that he was “a vessel of wrath 
fitted to destruction.” I think, brother,” replied the one who 
was charged with the departure from the faith, with great calm- 
ness, “I think, brother, that you have mistaken the sense of the 
passage you last referred to. Vessels are denominated according 


pa-|to their contents. A chemist, in conducting a stranger through 
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is laboratory, would say, ‘ This 
vitriol,’ ete., al 


contains. Now, when I see a man full of the holy and lovely | Mere: 


spirit of Christ, devoted to His service, and imitating His example, 
{ say that man is a vessel of mercy, whom God hath afore pre- 
pared unto glory; but when I see a man full of everything but 
the spirit of the Bible—opposed to the moral government of God, 


ways giving to the vessel the name of the article it| #re™t 


888 


is a vessel of turpentine, that of|tience. His two 


attributes 
Justi and 
y, the full 
season of their 
manifestation 
upon the vessels 
of wrath and 
mercy, is at the 


seeking his own things rather than those which are Christ’s—and | end, at the great 
filled with malice, wrath, and all uncharitableness, I am compelled bad of | reckon- 


> 


to consider him ‘ a vessel of wrath fitted to destruction.’ ” 


ing.”—Fp. Browne 
ing. 


25—29. Osea, Hosea* call.. people, “in the prophetic|a remnant of 
writings to call, or name a thing, is to make it what it is called.’ | Israel shall 


my arg. implies on their part, privilege, honour, happiness : 
on God’ 


saved 


8 part, protection, care, salvation. place, Gentile | a Hos. ii. 2%, 
lands. they, who repent and believe. Esaias, Isaiah. crieth, | Macknight. 


proclaimeth. remnant, only a remnant, yet not all destroyed. 


ec Is. x. 22, 28; 


finish .. short,4 lit. for finishing and cutting short the work|Ez. v. 7; Ja 
(see LXX). righteousness, truth, i.e. acc. to the truth of His| xiii. 2 
threatenings. earth, land of Judea, to wh. sense the word|dIs. xxx, 18, 14 


“earth” is restricted by scope of the passage. as. . before,* 


i.e., bef. he spoke the passages last quoted fr. him. Sabaoth, |¢Is.1 9. 


Heb. word left untranslated twice in N.T.S 
Sabaoth "=Lord of hosts, i.e., of the armies of heaven. 


“Lord of|fJa. v.4. 


“God puta letter — 


Lord of Sabaoth.—I. The meaning of the term Sabaoth—hosts. |into Abram’s 


Lord of—1. The whole universe, with its hosts of things animate 
and inanimate; 2. The hosts of the heavens—angels, unfallen 
and fallen. II. Why God is termed Lord of Sabaoth: 1. Because 
He is the Supreme Ruler of all; 2. To oppose the prevailing 
worship of heavenly bodies among the heathen; 3. To. give us 
some idea of His Almighty power and grandeur.t 

The of the Gospel.—It begins in the individual’s heart ; 
and secretly; silently, but powerfully, and without force, or fraud, 
or noise, it spreads, till the whole nature is penetrated by its 
influence, and assimilated to a new character. It is silent as the 
dew of heaven, but as saturating also. Like a sweet stream, it 
rans along many a mile in silent beauty. You may trace its 
course, not by roaring cataracts, and rolling boulders, and rent 
rocks, but by the belt of verdure, greenness, and fertility, that 
extends along its margin. The fact is all great forces are silent; 
strength is quiet; all great things are still; high brows are calm. 
It is the vulgar idea that thunder and lightning are the mightiest 
forces, because they are the most audible. Gravitation, which is 
unseen and unheard, binds suns and stars into harmony, and 

ts forth a force vastly greater than that of the lightning. The 
ght, which comes so silently that it does not injure an infant’s 
eye, makes the whole earth burst into buds and blossoms, and 
yet itis not heard. Thus love and truth, the compound elements 
of the Gospel leaven, are silent, but mighty in their action,— 
mightier far than hate and persecution, and bribes and false- 
hoods, and sword and musket. Souls are won, not by might 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.* 


80—33. what .. then ? What do we assert? This: 
Gentiles . . attained,+ they overtook, laid hold of, that of wh., 
ignorant of it, they were not in pursuit. even. . faith, 


wus thay eeaniad by believing the Gospel. law .. righteous 


*. 


name, and called 
him Abraham; 
that letter be- 
ginneth the He-« 
brew word which 
signifieth ‘a mul- 
titude.’"—Dr. B, 


g M. Thomson, 


“Tt is in great 
measure, because 
they were their 
ancestors, that 
the Jews, to this 


— Bp, 
Stillingfleet. 

h Dr, Cumming. 
“Tt is His power 
and sovereignty 
in the disposal of: 
nations only that 
is described by 
the figure of the 
potter.” — Mack 
night. 
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stone & 
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~ «ni. 20; De. iv. 8. 
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@ Ro. x. 12; Ac. 


® Mk. £. 19, 20; 
oes ii, 12 
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, Jo. vi. 29; 
Ro. iv. i” 4 


d Macknight. 


¢ Lu, ii. 34; 100. 
L 23. 


g Is. xxviii. 16; 
Ps. cxviii. 22. 

3 Ma, xxi. 38, 39, 
42. 


tl Pe. ii 6—8; 2 
TL i. 12, 

“To make a 
wicked and @ 
sinful man most 
noly, through his 
believing, ismore 
than to create 
a world of 
nothing. Our 
-most holy faith!’ 
Sarely Solomon 
could not show 
the Queen of 
Sheba so much 
treasure in all his 
kingdom, as is 
‘wpt_up in these 
words.”-Hooker. 
& Rev. CO. Simeon, 
M.A. 

1 4. W. Beecher. 


the Apostle’s 
desire for 
Israel 

a1 Ti. ii 1, 3 4; 
Ma v. 44; 1 8S. 
xii, 23; Lo xix. 
41, 42; xxili. 24. 


56 As. xxi 20; 
xxii. 3; Ga. 1.14; 
‘Jo. v. 16; Ro, 
ix. Bl. 

c Dr. Thomas, 
evdoxta. — “* Most 
benevolent and 
affectionate de- 
sire."—G@Guy se. 
“ Anxious wish.” 
-Bloomfield. “ Be- 
mevolent, kind 
desire, sincere 
gud hearty wish.” 
Stuart, “In- 
@ination.” — Ai- 
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ness, a law wh. should give righteousness. hath .. righteous. 
ness, by obedience to the law. wherefore? for what reasor 
have they not obtained it? because. . faith,¢ not by obedience 
to the law of faith. stumbled, all. to one who, in running « 
race, stumbles on a stone in his way, and falling, loses the race.¢ 
stumbling-stone,* Jesus Christ. written,J even this, pre 
dicted of Christ. Siong (lofty), Gk. form of Zion. Church re 
presented by Mt. Zion. offence,” the Jews offended at the Rock 
of salvation. whosoever .. ashamed,‘ having confidence to 
wards God, and the witness within. ’ 

Christ rejected by Jews, and accepted by Gentiles.—I. The fact 
here stated. It was—l. Plain and undeniable; 2. A verification 
of the predictions of the prophets. IL The instruction to be 
gathered from it: 1. That however earnest we may be after salva- 
tion, we never shall attain it, if we seek it in a self-righteous way ; 
2. That however regardless we have been about salvation hitherto, 
we shall attain to it the very instant we believe in Curist; 3. 
That however calumniated this way of salvation is, the very 
calumnies that are raised against it attest its truth.@ ? 

The folly of rejecting the Gospel.—Now, you may reject the 
Gospel if you please; but wherein will your condition be im- 
proved? If on a ship where some pestilence is raging, the crew 
and the passengers throw the doctor and the medicine-chest over- 
board, and keep the pestilence with them, how much better are 
they off? Many there are who are bent on casting Christianity 
overboard, on getting rid of the Church, and the priest, and 
theology, and who are bent on keeping their sin, and all its mul- 
titudinous train of mischiefs and evils. If men had become pure 
of heart, then there might be some reason in dispensing with 
superfluous ministrations; but, thus far, scepticism and the re-- 
jection of Christianity is only to make darkness darker, and sick- 
ness more fatal, and distress more painful.é 


ROMANS 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1, 2. brethren, so he calls believing Jews. that.. saved,<« 
fr. the sin of unbelief, and its consequences. record, witness. 
zeal.. God,? in regard to His worship, cause, Sabbath, etc. 
nos.. knowledge, not directed by true knowledge of God’s 
Word and will; hence their zeal misled them. 


Apostolic patriotism.—The Apostle’s patriotism—I, Sought the 


highest good of his country. There is here implied a conviction 
that—1. His countrymen needed salvation; 2. Their salvation 
required God’s interposition; 3. This interposition is to be ob- 
tained by intercessory prayer. II. Recognised its characteristic 
evils; 1. Corrupt zealotism; 2. Ignorance of Christianity; 3. 
Self-righteousness ; 4. Gospel rejection. ITI. Proposed the right 
method of saving it: 1. Righteousness is essential to the well- 
being of the people; 2. The grand aim of the law is to promote 
atte ot 3. This righteousness is to be obtained by faith in 

T1st. 

The balances of the sanctuary.—In the reign of King . 
the goldsmiths of London had} & custom of weighing pits 
of their precious metals before the privy council. On this occasion 


ee 7 _”~ -& Ne 
‘ 


- Gap. x. 3, 4.) 
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they made use of seales, poised with such exquisite nicety, that the 
beam would turn, the master of the company aflirmed, at the two- 
hundredth part of a grain. Noy, the famous attorney-general, 
standing by, and hearing this, replied, “I shall be loath, then, to 
have all my actions weighed in these scales.” ‘‘ With whom I 
_ heartily concur,” says the pious Hervey, ‘in relation to myself. 

And since the balances of the sanctuary, the balances in God’s 
hand, are infinitely exact, O what need have we of the merit and 
righteousness of Christ, to make as acceptable in His sight, and 
passable in His esteem |” 


8, 4. ignorant ..righteousnews, that wh. is by faith. 
going about, Gk., seeking, restless endeavour. establish. . 
righteousness,* by legal, ceremonial observances. sub- 


mitted .. God, yielded to His plan of justification, by believing |? 


in His Son. end,? object, aim. The end for wh. the law was 
given. for..believeth,¢ that through Christ’s perfect obe- 
dience His righteousness might be imputed to every believer. 
Self-righteousness.—I. A deplorable error. Il. The fruitless 
ae Self-righteousness—1. Described—(1) Its nature; (2) 
ts tenacity; (3) Its danger. 2. Illustrated in the language of 
text. ILI. The fatal effects of both: 1. The Gospel finds man 
in a state of hostility to it; 2. This hostility arises from 
e, and only as this pride is eradicated can we come to 
ist.¢—The law of the Spirit.—I. The law. By this is meant 
the eternal, unchangeable law of God, which is—1. The reve- 
lation of His will; 2. The standard of perfection; 8. The 
mould and fashion to which all must conform, as they would be 
happy. IL. Righteousness, or conformity to the law. 1. By 
nature we have no principle of righteousness in us; 2. As this is 
our natural state, we should be made righteous. This is—(1) The 
desire of religious men; (2) The promise of a merciful God. III. 
Faith, or that by which we are made obedient to the law. 1. By 
no work of ours are we rendered perfect; 2. Therefore something 
is required to assist us, This is the work of the Spirit.e—Phari- 
saism.—Concerning the Jews, consider: I. What they did—1. They 
trusted to their self-righteousness; 2. They sought to establish it ; 
3. They laboured diligently to do this. II. What they did not do. 
They did not—1. Accept God’s righteousness; 2. Realise its 
extent; 8. Bow down to it. III. The cause of their self-right- 
eousness, ignorance, which was—1l. Wilful; 2. Persistent; 3. 
Destructive/ 
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ford. “That 
wherein my 
heart would en. 
tirely acquiesce, 
and full 
plea sod."—£h 
licot. 


“Zeal with 
knowledge is lity 
expedition to § 
man in the dark.” 
—vJ. Newton. 


Christ our 
righteous- 
ness 


La. xviii, 9— 
oo Ro. ii. 17; ia 


b He. x. 4-10; 
Ma. v.17; iii. 15; 
Ga. iii. 10, 13, 24, 


¢2 Co. v. 21. 


“The Law is not 
satisfied with an 
outward obsers 
vation of it, but 
by the inward 
disposition of the 
heart; we break 
it as much by a 
bare outward 
keeping of it only 
as by living in the 
avowed neglect 
of it,”—Adam. 


Cer eaehere 
folio. 


“There is no 
man’s case’ 80 
dangerous as his 
whom Satar 
hath reuaded 
that his own 
righteousness 
shall present him 
sed and blame 
ess in the sight 
of God.”—Hooker. 


e J. H. Newman, 


More grace wanted.—When Lord North, during the American |'7’p 


war, sent to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher of Madeley (who had written 
on that unfortamate war in a manner that had pleased the 
minister), to know wnat he wanted, he sent him word, that he 
waxted but one thing, which it was not in his lordship’s power to 
give him, and that was more grace.—The place to lose self.—A 
person who had long practised many austerities, without finding 
any comfort or change of heart, was once complaining of his 
state to a certain bishop. “ Alas!” said he, ‘self-will and self- 
righteousness follow me everywhere. Only tell me when you 
think I shall learn to leave self. Will it be by study, or prayer, 


here you lose self will be that where you find your 
» 


f Dr. Burns. 


Le * is gor 
policy to crac 
the breastplate ol 
our own right 
eousness, by 
heating it out fur- 
ther than tha 
metal will beag,' 
—Gureal, 


or good works?” “Ithink,” replied the bishop... “ that the 
wi 


ea 
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Christ is 
near to all 
seekers 


a Le, xviii, 5. 
6 Lu. x. 25—28. 
2 Ga. ili. 12. 

@ De. xxx. 1—4, 
y Vaughan. 

f Robinson. 


“Plain truths 
\ose much of 
their weight 
when they are 
rarified in sub- 
tilties, and their 
strength is im- 
paired when they 
are spun into too 
‘ne a thread."— 
tp. Stillingjleet. 

~ Abstruse specu- 
lations, whatever 
they may have at 
che bottom of so- 
fidity and trath, 
suit not the ca- 
pacities of the 
many, and in- 
aluence the wants 
of none.” — Bp. 
Forsley. 

“Such as_ love 
piety will, as 
much as in them 
lieth, know all 
things that God 
commandeth? 
but especially the 
duties ot service, 
which they owe 
to God.”—Hooker 


g Anon, 


“Presiming 
self — confidence 
is the badge of 
ignorance ANC 
the curse of fools. 
It is the humble 
privilege of the 
wise alone to 
doubt: and they 
who know the 
most are always 
the most sensible 
how little the 
must enlightened 
know.”— Burnet. 


faith and 
confession 
aCol. i. 5, 6 


6 Ps. exix, 11, 13; 
Ro, x. 10. 
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5—7. Moses .. law, to wh. perfect obedience was impos: 
sible. live..them,¢ have eternal life by obeying them. on 
.. wise, aft. this manner. say .. heart, the anxious thought 
of one who thinks salvation to be unattainable. ascend... 
descend, etc., ‘‘ be not perplexed ab. the difficulty and vastness 
of the work of salvation, as if some great thing must be done to 
effect or to complete it.”¢ ‘As if Christ were not already come ; 
and as if His bodily presence were necessary to salvation.” / 

Legal and evangelical righteousness.—The way of salvation, ac- 
cording to the information here given is—I. Eacy and accessible 
Il. Exceedingly clear and explicit: 1. Believing with the heart. 
2. Confession with the mouth. III. Most gracious and encourag 
ing. The Gospel scheme of salvation embraces persons of-—1 
All countries; 2. All ranks and conditions. IV. Eminent; 
decisive and unequivocal.9 

Salvation is near.—The Rev. Thomas Doolittle, at one time, 
having finished prayer, looked round upon the congregation, and 
observing a young man who had just been put into one of the 
pews, very uneasy in his situation, adopted the following singular 
expedient to detain him :—Turning to one of the members of his 
Church, who sat in the gallery, he asked him this question aloud, 
“Brother, do you repent of coming to Christ?’ ‘‘No, sir,’ he 
replied, ** I never was happy till I came; I only repent that I did 
not come to Him sooner.” The minister then turned to the 
opposite gallery, and addressed himself to an aged member in 
the same manner: ‘ Brother, do you repent of coming to Christ ?” 
““No, sir,’”’ said he, I have known the Lord from my youth up- 
wards.” He then looked down upon the young map, whose atten- 
tion was fully engaged, and fixing his eyes upon him, said: 
‘Young man, are yow willing to come to Christ?” This 
unexpected address from the pulpit, exciting the observation of 


lall the people, so affected him hat he sat duwn and ¢oncealed 


his face. The person who sat next him encouraged him to rise 
and answer the question. The minister repeated, ‘‘ Young man, 
are you willing to come to Christ?’ With a tremulous voice he 
replied, ‘Yes, sir.’ “* But when, sir?’? added the minister, in a 
solemn and loud tone. He mildly answered, ‘‘ Now, sir.’ ‘* Then 
stay,’’ said he, ‘and learn the Word of God, which you will find 
in 2 Cor. vi. 2, ‘Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salyation.’”’ By this sermon he was greatly affected, 
and came into the vestry, after the service, bathed in tears. 
The reluctance to stay, Which he had discovered, was occasioned 
by the strict injunctions of his father, who threatened that if he 
went to hear the fanatics, he would turn him out of doors, 
Having now heard the Gospel, and being unalle to conceal the 
feelings of his mind, he was afraid to meet his father. The- 
minister sat down and wrote an affectionate letter to him, which 
had so good an effect, that both father and mother came to hear 


forthemselves. They were hoth brought to a knowledge of the 


truth, aud, together with their son, were joyfully received into 
‘Christian communion. 


8—11. word,z the Gospel. The plan of salvation. 
matter required of thee by the Gospel.” nigh, plain, accessible. 
mouth, to be confessed. heart, to be the subject of faith, 
meditation, word. . faith, i.e., the faith, the belief, the doctrine. 
confess..mouth.c public acknowledgment. believe . . heart,d 


“The 


i te 


ss Oap. 2.12, 13, | ROMANE 837 
Cap. 2.12, 13. ou athe ll 
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Confession of farth.—I. The Divine order of salvation: 1. Faith; 
2. Confession. “II. The result of this order: 1. Righteousness; |Z g27"% 18s 
2, Salvation. III. Inferences deduced: 1. These requisites are a oT = 
matter of present duty; 2. Unbelief and silence are sinful.s— ie tan te 
Humanity’s ery, and the Gospel’s response.—I. Man cries for the|this, and live’ 
supernatural. [I. Christianity responds to man’s cry. III. The | The spirit of the 
practical acceptance of the response is salvation.\—Redemptive | GosPe) 18 Maver 
faith.—I. The faith by which man is saved is that of the heart.|¥. Hall. 
The faith of-——1. The intellect springs from the senses; 2. The|« However spi- 
heart, from the heart. II. The object of this faith is Christ’s| ritual yourcreed, 
resurrection through the power of God. This is presented here—|®24 into what 
1. As the object of our faith rather than His death; 2. As having a oe 
been accomplished by God’s power. III. Open confession of Christ| points may be 
is an indispen sable accompaniment of this faith: 1. What is to| constructed, it 
be eouitcatod 2. Why is this confession enjoined? 3. How is it| Sve cal” Yas 
to e274 creed which is 
a The belief of the heart.—There was one Victorinus, famous in | held, but not felt, 
Rome for teaching rhetoric to the senators; this man in his old| Will in propor- 
uge was converted to Christianity, and came to Simplicianus, | rectness, acre 
whe was an eminent man, whispering softly in his ears these|vate your con- 
words: “I am a Christian;” but this holy man answered, “I alge abbas? 
will not believe’it, nor count thee so, till I see thee among the ene 
Christians in the church.” At which he laughed, saying, “Do|¥ ™- ¥ Write 
then those walls make a Christian? Cannot I be such except I} Homilist. 
openly profess it, and let the world know the same?” Awhile|é W. C. St. Pierrs, 
after, being more confirmed in the faith, and considering that, if|Faith is an 
: he should thus continue ashamed of Christ, Christ would be|bumble, self-de 
* ashamed of him in the last day, he changed his language, and| PY.p8, Brac: 
; came to Simplicianus, saying, “‘ Let us go to the church; I will|tian nothing in 
now in earnest be a Christian.” And there, though a private} himself, and al 
profession of his faith might have been sufficient; yet he chose to Oe — Leigh 
make it open, saying, ‘“‘ That he had openly professed rhetoric,| ~ 
which was not a matter of salvation, and should he be afraid to 
own the Word of God in the congregation of the faithful?” 


12, 18. difference,* essentially. rich, in gifts of mercy.|no difference 
call . . Him, in earnest, importunate, penitent, believing prayer. aewene the 
for, 80 it is said in O. T.> Scripture appealed to for confirmation| Given 
of the saying. saved, now and for ever.* a Ro. iil. 22; Ga. 

Free salvation.—I. The blessing: Salvation from—1. The guilt;| ii, 98; Ac xv. 
2. The power; 3. The results, of sin. Il. The duty: to call—|7—9. 

L. Upon God; 2. Through the mediation of Christ; 8. By the} Joel tt, 32. 
aid of the Spirit; 4. With a disposition to be saved. III. The|.;o943, 
promise: to all—l. Nations; 2. Ranks; 3. Conditions; 4. a W. W. Wythe 
Characters. ee 


A mother’s prayer.—An Indian family of superior rank in|“ NoneofAdams 
Martha’s te ¢ lost their first five children in infancy; neither erraity nelined ia 


their medicines nor their powwows could save them. A sixth was| receive the bless 


born a few years before the English settled in the island, and the Bg mdi 


poor mother was greatly distressed lest this should die also. She|,) 
felt helpless herself, and she eould not trust her priests and tng to thenpidews 
VOU. i v 


wh 


sd . 
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EEE TEESE Le se, . 
otto, owe all to! doctors. ‘ But is there not some Almighty God to be prayed to? 
themselves: and | were her thoughts; “a God that made everything we see—a God 
pd tmobtep 20 who gave me life, and other people life, and who gave life to my 
heaven on a|baby? and if He gave life, cun He not continue it?” The poor 
thread spun out/ Indian mother determined to seek this God, and pray to Hm for 
of their ownlih. life of her child. As soon as she was able, she took it 1p in 
pe ee her arms, and went into the field, and fell down and prayed to 
pore ae Aoehy Him in its behalf. The little one lived; this strengthened he 
fc peoelons, and, |faith ; she believed there was One on high who heard and an- 
iso the treasures | swered prayer, and thus, in the gratitude of her heart, she devoted 
of the Spirit, full her boy to God. Not long after, the white men came and settled 
mean prone at Martha’s Vineyard, and the Indians, who had been at some of 
is not improper|their meetings, told about their coming together, and that the 
to draw forth! man who spoke often looked up to the sky. The mother heard 
aein are about it. ‘These strangers met for prayer,” she thought, “ and 
intended and sig-| perhaps they pray to the same God I pray to, and who saved the 

life of my child.” She longed to see them. Mr. Mayhew, the - 

minister of the white men, soon visited that part of the island 
where she lived, and preached the Gospel. The woman went to 
hear him. It was just the Gospel for her. She believed it, and 


nifed by every 
petition, that by 
so e.cellent an 
authority we may 
know what it is 
lawful to beg of 


God.” — J, joyfully received Jesus Christ the Son of God as her Almighty 
Taylor. orem Saviour and helper. She afterwards united with the Church, and 
¢ Family Tyeas, |in the story of her experience of God’s goodness and merey, they 


saw that “ the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call wpon 
Him.” “‘ What became of the little boy?”” He grew up a Christian 
boy, became a preacher of the Gospel, and pastor of a flourishing 
Indian Church in the Vineyard. God will accept and bless a 
mother’s offering !¢ 


14, 15. call... believed P¢ acceptable prayer involves faith. 
hear .. preacher P* more especially in times when there were so 
preaching {few Christian writings. Preaching, the chief means of instruc- 
@ He. xi. 6; Mi|tion. preach .. sent ?* by the Head of the Church, and by the 
xxiv. 46, 47; Ac.| Church acting under His directions. written,¢ the sent preacher, 
xxvi, 17, 18. a fulfilment of the promise. beautiful,¢ bec. associated with 
> Ro. 1. 5; xvi|good news and glad tidings./ feet, the dirt and dust of the road 
25, 26. being overlooked in the thought of the message they carry. 

The institution of preaching.—I. The advantages of preaching, 
1, Economy of exertion—how much is done with comparatively 
little speaking; 2. Many receive religious instruction who would 
otherwise have none; 3. Religion is kept a conspicuous thing; 
4, All are made witnesses to all they have heard; 5. There is 
something in it for the popular opinion to lean upon; 6. It tendeg 
to secure for religion deep study, at least in some part of the 
community. II. How are properly qualified preachers to be cb: — 
tained? preachers are requisite—1l. The power of thought; 2, 
A facility for expressing that thought in words; 8. A knowledye 
of the Scriptures.9 

Thoughts about preaching..—What is preaching? is a question 
.|to which there would probably be as many replies as to what is 

truth? Almost every minister, and almost every man, has his 
own taste, and his own standard, and his own weight, and his 
own measure on this subject. One man thinks that to preach 
means accurately to divide a given topic, logically to illustrate it, 


believing, 
hearing, and 


c Ma, ix, 88; 2 
Co. v. 18, 


d Is. lit 7. 

¢ La fi, 14; Ep. 
iL 17; Ac.xiil. 26 
f “Sophocles 
tupresents the 
bands and feet of 


them who come 
on some kind er- 


“Some lawyers 
the wy’ 


at bar may 
be as skilful as 
tae. benticent 
ne, 
without com.| Steps and stages of the discourse. This is the mechanical plan of 
miasion they dare| preaching. Another imagines preaching to be the exposition af @ 


and to observe a perfect but cold propriety through the various ~ . 


Be ; 
- ae 


vr, iv. ap" **s ye 


Map. x.16,17.) | 


particular passage of Scripture, bringing out from it all that is in 
it, and nothing more. This is the textual idea of preaching. 
Another cares not a straw for a sermon, if it do not contain a train 
of rigid argumentation, diversified by occasional bursts of party 
tage and strong squirts of the odium theologicum. This is the 
polemical idea of preaching. Another likes no preaching but 
what contains a string of appeals, and queries, and adjurations, 
unconnected with principles, unsupported by reasonings, and 
loose as a rope of sand. is is called, though falsely, practical 
preaching. Another wants a sermon to be a series of electrical 
shocks—one burst from beginning to end; the clouds returning 
after the rain, and no cotton so thick and no conscience so hard 
as to exclude or resist the perpetual tumult. This is the clap- 
trap idea of preaching. Another wants flowers; whether natural 
and fresh from the soil, or artificial and faded, it does not matter; 
if he do but get flowers, and hear them rustling above his ears, in 
the breeze of brilliant declamation, he is quite satisfied, whether 
they keep him langnishly awake, or lull him into dreamy repose. 
This is the florid and Corinthian idea of preaching. Another is 
content with exclamations ; he is not pleased unless every other 
sentence begins with Oh! The interjection Ah! has to him a pecu- 
liarly pathetic sound; it seems to melt into his midriff like snow; 
and that preacher would be his Magnus Apollo, who would say, 
“Oh! we remark in the next place.” This is the interjectional 
idea of preaching. Another desiderates chiefly delivery. No 
minister is a favourite unless his voice be musical, and his atti- 
tude smack of the boards; unless he indulge in a profusion of 
studied declamation, pointing to the four winds when he names 
them, and laying his hand gently on the heart, when he wishes to 
indicate that interesting organ. This is the material or Anthro- 
pomorphic idea of preaching. Another judges of a sermon by its 
length, and likes it, either because it is an hour or because it is 
only the half of the time. This is the arithmetical idea of 
preaching. * 

16,17. have..Gospel,« who have heard the preacher. 
Esaias,> even the icntiol Isaiah was not believed by men who 
admitted that he was a prophet of God. Lord, he, as a model 
preacher, carried his trouble in prayer 
news published concerning the Messiah. so then, the sum : the 
argument is this. faith .. hearing,* hence, to obtain Fe ae 
ledge of things to be believed men should hear cpr =f : - 
gently, prayerfully, practically.¢ hearing .  God,* the Word o 
God supplies the preacher’s warrant and theme. - ah that 

The faith that cometh by hearing.—I. The kind of faith bene 
cometh by hearing—1. An histcrical, 2. A dogmatical, gist The 
porary, faith; 4. A faith of miracles; 5. A saving faith. ’j 
Word, by the hearing of which faith comes—1. Not the wo: = 
men; 2. Nor yet of angels; 3. But of God. If]. What is Pe 
by hearing this Word? Hearing it—1. Read; 2. Expoun' od 
8. Preached. IV. How is faith wrought by the Word?—1. The 
minister of God speaks it; 2. The ears of the hearer take it in; 3. 
The Spirit enables the understanding to receive it; 4. Having 
done this, it inclines the will to embrace it. Application: (1) 
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to his master. 


Gome to hear the Word with prayer; (2) Hear it reverently ; | 


(3) Apply it to thyself; (4) Confer it upon others./ 
A laos family to prowide fi pious gentleman was engaged 
r 


report P | =i 


856 
not sit there.”— 
Flavel. 


“Tt is a great 
mercy to enjoy 
the ‘Gospel ot- 
Peace,’ but a still 
greater to enjoy 
the peace of the 
Gospel."—Dyer. 


“T have passed 
through many 
places of honour 
and trust, both 
in 
State, more than 
any of my order 
in England these 
seventy years 
before. But grere 
I but assured 
that by my 
preaching I had 
converted but 
one soul unto 
God, I should 
take therein more 
spiritual joy and 
comfort than im 
al] the honours 
and offices whicly 
have been be- 
Btowed on me.” 
—Abp. Williams. 
“But it must be 
remembered that 
we ‘glorify the 
word,’ not the 
reacher”— 
app. 
A Gilfillan. 


faith cometh 
by hearing 


a He. iv. 2; Jo 
. 87, 8B 


6 Is. iii. 1, 
¢10o, t 21. 
a Col 1. 3—6. 


¢2 Th. if, 1% 14 
Ja. 1 18, 1%, 3) 
1 Pe, 1 2m 2. 


Church and ~ 
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“The promises! in a certain branch of business by which he was rapidly increasing 
are so laid, that,| hig wealth. When he had made about 50,000 dollars, a minister 
; See nay ine was one day conversing with him, and asked if he had not accumu- 
-on all that look |lated property enough for his family, and if he had not now better 
on them by an|give up that kind of business? ‘‘O,” said he, “I have not yet 
ee The| made enough to give each of my children a single leaf of the cate- 
thy oy, that hast chism.” ‘ Why,” inquired the clergyman, “ how large is your 
but faith to re-/family?’ ‘ Above 600,000,000,” was his reply. He looks on the 
ceive it.”—Gur-| hole family of man as his own family, and he is labouring for 


‘the salvation of them all. 


nniversality 
of the Divine 
appeal 


believed. sound .world,s “so general has that hearing 
already been, that to it may be applied the words in wh. the 
Psalmist describes the universality of the testimony of the works 
of nature to the glory of God.’ ‘This speech uttered by 


S vowthan creation as properly God’s as the speech uttered by the preachers 
¢ Mucknight. of the Gospel.”* first .. saith,¢ the feelings with wh. the Jews 
2De. xxxiL 21, | regarded the Gentiles, also predicted. jealousy, the Jews were 
hee iw.5,|@ntaged when the Gospel was preached to the Gentiles. foolish 
9 Is Ixv.2) _|nation,¢ bec. once idolators. Esaias,/ Isaiah as well as Moses 


foretold the facts of Messiah’s day. ali day, of prophetic teach- 
nest persuasion|ing, and Divine long-suffering. stretched. .hands,# gesture 
coher ts troth [Of earnest, passionate entreaty. 
of some matter| Their sound went into all the earth.—This fact a proof of—I 
2 ig hg ...|The historical truth; II. The heavenly origin; III. The blessed 
erase te purpose of the Gospel.—The spread of the Word, a testimony—l. 
duly result a|Of whom; Il. Through whom; III. For whom.' 
satisfactionorac-| Christ the great helper of the helpless.—Christ, to convince the 
2 Legg bes world of their unableness to emerge and recover out of that deep 
ray “tea abyss wherein the load of sin (which in Scripture is called a 
done; a choice| weight) hath precipitated fallen man, came not into the world 
and resolution to| yntil well nigh four thousand years of sickness had made the disease 
Bory cine. desperate, and the cure almost hopeless: so inveterate an 
obstinacy at once widening the distance betwixt God and 
man, and proclaiming the latter’s disability to find, by his own 
wisdom, expedients of reunion. Thus Christ healed and dis- 


'¢ Faith is an ear- 


ment; an effec- 
tual obedience; 
8, cheerful exnec- 
tation of » goed 


issue thereupon.” pene a dumb person, who was able to make entreaties but 
Dr. Barrow, y the disability of pronouncing them, and might truly say to 
ee the secure world, “I am found of them that sought me not.” 
Boyle, ‘ 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
hasnot {| 1—8. hath.. le Pa wh. some might infer fr. the pro 
Biasocn f phecies just erator: for then I should exclude piles, 


I.. Benjamin,’ yet not cast off; but one of God’s people by 
believing in Jesus. cast away, Israel chosen as God’s people 
to be the foundation of Messiah’s kingdom ; therefore eannot as a 
people be cast away. of. . Elias? 4i.e., in the hist. of Elijahs 

Mistakes concerning the number of the righteous.—Sometimes 
we make them from—I. The peculiar state of ourownminds. This 
seems to have been the condition of Elijah. His language 
betrays—1. Severity ; 2. Petulancy; 8. Despair. II. Observing 
multiplied instances of false profession. The apostasy of one pre. 
tender often excites more attertion than the lives of solid and 


s Ro. ix.6; Am, 
ix. 8, & 

b2Co xi. 22; Ph: 
li, 6; 1 TLL1% 
- € Tholeck. 

d 1K, xix, 10, 18, 


8 Alford. “With 
regard to,"— 
Luther, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Besa, 


18—21. have .. heard? all heard, though only soma 


 » re " ry heh’ 
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steady Christians. IIL The righteous themselves. Because. of—|“God's people 


1. The obscurity of their stations; 2. The diffidence of their 
dispositions; 3..The manner of their conversion; 4. The 
diversity of their opinions; 5. The imperfections of their 
character. Application: (1) The use which the Apostle makes | 
of his subject; (2) Are you among the number of the saved? 
(3) Let all true Christians consider the Author and end of 
vee salvation; (4) Remember also for whom yon have been 
saved. S 

A Jewish appeal to Christians.—A Jewish congregation, solicit- 
ing money of Christians to build them a synagogue, is a new 
thing. An American congregation makes this appeal: ‘“ The 
* Congregation Mischan Israel,’ of this city, propose to build an 
house unto the Lord their God; but being poor though Jews, 
they respectfulty appeal to the liberality of Christians to aid them. 
No Christian can read the first five verses of the ninth chapter of 
Romans, without the feeling of kindness towards those ‘ who are 


{ 


are His jewels, 
not the rubbish 
or the off-scour- 
ing of the world, 


though the world _ 


esteems them so, 
A wise nan will 
not cavy sway his 
jewels. They are 
his servants. All 
the willing ser- 
vice he kath 
done Christ ip 
the world, ex. 
cepting that of 
angels—is done 
by these men, 
A wise man will 
not cast away 
such as ere traly 
serviceable te 


Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory,’ and | him.” 


.*of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.’” 
Zion's Herald (Methodist) says, “ Let all believers in Christ read 
the eleventh of Romans, and help these heirs of the same pro- 
mise, even in their shadowy state of faith. Such gifts will open 
their eyes, as Christ did their ancestors’.”” 

4, 5. what. . answer, etc., “ the case is now just as it was 
m the time of Elijah; an apparently universal defection, but in 
reality a considerable faithful remnant, even among the Jews.’ 
Baal, Gk., 79, i.e., feminine. A goddess, Astarte, was worshipped 
under the name of Baal. election . . grace, “acc. to a selection 
of free favour.” ; 

The election of grace.—I. The election is eternal, in the same 
sense as Christianity is eternal. Il. It does not of itself imply 
eternal salvation. If. It does not imply a decree of reprobation. 

Apostolic preaching.— To preach practical sermons, as they 


are called,” says Bishop Horne, “ that is, sermons upon virtues | yw, 


and vices, without inculcating those great Scripture truths of re- 
derption, grace, &c., which alone can incite and enable us to 
forsake sin and follow after righteousness,—what is it but to put 
together the wheels, and set the hands of a watch, forgetting the 
spring, which is to make them all go?” —The atonement is funda- 
smental.—The late Thomas, Earl of Kinnoull, a short time before 
his death, in a long and serious conversation with the Rev. Dr. 
Kemp, of Edinburgh, thus expressed himself :—‘ I have always 
considered the atonement the characteristic of the Gospel ; as a 
system of religion, strip it of that doctrine, and you reduce it to a 
scheme of morality, excellent, indeed, and such as the world never 
saw; but, to man, in the present state of his faculties, absolutely 
impracticable."—The present and the future.—I see the first 
handsel that God.gives them {the Israelites] in their voyage to 
the land of promise, thirst and bitterness. Satan gives us pleasant 
entrances into his ways, and reserves the bitterness for the end. 
God inures us to our worst at first, and sweetens our conclusion 
with pleasure.¢ : 


6—8. grace,* unmerited favour. works, meritorious obedi- 
ence. Israel, nation as a whole. that .for, “the eee 
ef continuing to be the people of God.’ election .. it, by 


aA ‘ . > » 
. ‘aa Zz - 


On this |7 W. Jay. 


remnant 
according to 
election of 
grace — 
a Vaughan, 
even Elijah was 
deceived in his 
estimate of the 
number of God's 
faithful servanta, 
how much more 
may you reckon 
them amiss.” — 
‘ordsworth, 


“God’s people 
are His ohileses 
they are born 
God, and sons of 
the Most High, 
Naturul love will 
not cast away a 
¢ They are 
His portion, the 
lot of His inbert- 


tance, His reve — 


nues of glory, He 
has by them, & 
man will not d> 
spise his ows 
glory, oe reject 
his own inher 
tance,”—Cary. 
6b Homilist. 


¢ Bp. Hall. 


grace and 
works 

a@ Ro..iv.4, 5; Ga 
v.45 Lea. 


“Tt 
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——— 


6 Macknight. 
ce Ro. ix. 6 

a 2 Oo. iv. 4. 
e Is. xxix. 10; Is. 


vi, 9; Je. v. 21; 


Ez, xii. 2; Ma. 
xiii, 143; Ac 
xxviii. 27; 2 Uo. 
iii. 14, 15, 


f De. xxix. 4. 


* Grace is a free 
gift; it is sucha 
giftas can neither 
be deserved be- 
forehand, nor be 
requited after it 
is received.” — 
Lake. 


“God's grace 
hath no depend- 
ence out of 
God's self, but 
solelyand wholly 
relieth on God's 
pleasure. For 
how shall the 
effect father his 
own cause? All 
in man 
oth issue from 
grace in God; 
wh., therefore, 
cannot rise from 
aught in man,”— 
Dr. Clerke. 


9 Dr. R. W. Hamil- 
ton. 


A Dr. Owen, 


“It is reported 
of Sextus, that, 
every night be- 
fore he slept, he 
asked of his own 
heart, *What 
evil hast thou 
this day amend- 
ed? what vice 
hast thou shun- 
ned? what good 
hast thou done? 
in what part art 
thou bettered?’ 
Such review is 


elwa: rofit- 
able” P 


the fall of 
Israel 
@ Ps. lxix. 28. 


6 De. xxxii. 18— 
M5; In. v 4,5,7. 


6 “He that eats the tickling of their palate is t 


grace of God. blinded,¢ or hardened (see on ix. 18), given up to 


-|ianity is entirely independent of man in its contrivance. 


ROMANS. (Cap. i. O—11. 


judicial blindness. written,« another fulfilment of Scripture 
spirit .. slumber, stupefaction of mind. unto..day,/ te 
Apostle’s day, and to ours. . 

The Christian doctrine of Divine grace.—I. Man is the object of 
grace: 1. The atonement is the effect of Divine grace; 2. rr 

ace 
is not impaired by any arrangements which had reference to our- 
selves; 4. The death of the cross 1s only a means to the most 
benevolent end; 4. The Gospel, while it upholds the claim of the 
Divine law, has an exclusive bearing npon us as sinners. Salva- 
tion is not a question ot justice, but of grace; 5. No blessing of 
the Gospel is, in any legitimate sense, the subject of purpose. 
By Christ’s righteousness a free gift of salvation was made untc 
us. II. The grace, which is so pre-eminent, cannot be confounded 
with any inferior or incongruous principle: 1. Grace is. free 
favour. It can be—(1) Related to no right; (2) Contained in no 
law; 2. Work is individual action or conduct; 3. Grace is there- 
fore opposed to work, as it is—(1) Extrinsic of the person; (2) 
Independent of the volition; (3) A most jealous challenger of that 
merit which sinless obedience claims, and the Divine code awards. 
III. Grace and work are often violently tortured into an unnatural 
alliance. No system can reconcile itself to grace, which—1l. Pro- 
ceeds upon the merits of human conduct; 2. Rests human accept- 
ance on a@ foreknowledge of good qualities of character; 3. 
Reckons on the will’s self-determining power; 4. Accounts the 
Gospel as a simple facility to man to save himself; 5. Varies the 
Gospel’s freeness by moral differences in man; 6. Founds our 
duty upon a bestowment of grace. IV. The effects of these op- 
posing principles. How differently they—1. Explain Christianity; 
2. Christ’s mission; 8. Influence the human mind.g 

Salvation by grace.—Some are all their days laying the founda- 
tion, and are never able to build upon it to any comfort to them- 
selves or usefulness to others. And the reason is, because they 
will be mixing with the foundation stones that are only fit for 
the building. They will be bringing their obedience, duties, 
mortification of sin, and the like, unto the foundation. These 
are precious stones to build with, but unmeet to be first laid to 
bear upon them the whole weight of the building. The foundation 
is to be laid in mere grace, mercy, pardon in the blood of Christ ; 
this the soul is to accept of and to rest in merely as it is grace, with- 
out the consideration of anything in itself, but that itis sinful 
and obnoxious to ruin. This it finds a difficulty in, and would 
gladly have something of its own to mix with it; it cannot tell 
how to fix these foundation-stones without some cement of its 
own endeavours and duty: and because these things will not mix, 
they spend fruitless efforts about it all their days. But if the 
foundation be of grace, it is not at all of works ; otherwise grace 
18 no more grace. If anything of our own be mixed with grace in 


this matter, it utterly destroys the nature of grace, which if it be | 


not alone, it is not at all. 


8—11. David,« with the foresight of a seer. table,’ 
banquets, food: prob. remote all. to convivial sockeye 
trap, catching sensual souls, leading to gluttony,¢ epicures, 
whose god is their belly. recompence, minding earthly thin 

cir reward. darkened, to all 


.that followed the gormandising and drunkenness.” 


through 


company, in brief and spirited appeals to their memory, of the 


men live to eat; 
others eat to liva 


xviii. 6; 
21; xxviii. 24,28 
“The Jews’ un- 
belief was a step 
whereby the Gen- 
tiles arose to the 
knowledge of the 
Gospel; as the 
setting of the sun 
in one place is 
the rising of it in 
another.”—COhar- 


abominations of past times, and of their gratitude for the glorious | nock. 


and blessed changes which the Gospel of Christ had wrought 
among them. ‘hey compared their present manner of feasting, their 
improved dress, their purer enjoyments, their more courteous be- 
haviour, the cleanliness of their persons, the delicacy of their con- 
versation, with their former gluttony, nakedness, riot, brutality, 
filthy customs, and obscene talk, One of the speakers observed, 
“ At such a feast as this, a few years ago, none but kings, or great 
chiefs, or strong men, could have got anything good to eat; the 
poor, and the feeble, and the lame, would have been trampled 
under foot, and mary of them killed in the quarrels and battles 
“ This,” 
said another, “is the reign of Jehovah,—that was the reign of 
Satan. Our kings might kill us for their pleasure, and offer our 
earcases to the Evil Spirit; our priests and our rulers delighted 
in shedding our blood. Now, behold, our persons are safe, our 
property is our own, and we have no-need to fly to the mountains 
to hide ourselves, as we used to do, when a sacrifice was wanted 
for Oro, and durst not come back to our homes till we heard that 
@ victim had been slain and carried to the marae.” 

12—14. fall, apostasy. be..world,* be the occasion of 
unsearchable riches of Christ being preached to the world, 
diminishing, the reduction of the faithful to a mere remnant. 
fulness?® how much more their restoration?® Apostle... 


- Gentiles,‘ though speaking much and often of the Jews, he 


does fot forget his special commission. . . office,* 
although a Jew, I glory in being a preacher to the Gentiles./ 
by any, etc.,7 his love to the Jews makes him the more zealous 


among the heathen. 

Necessaries to the ministerial office.—To be prepared for this 
office, we must—I. Seek to s ourselves with the most just 
and influential apprehensions of its nature and its high designs. 
Il. Cherish a devout persuasion of its efficacy. III. Endeavour 
to imbibe and visibly to cultivate the spirit appropriate to its dis- 
charge. IV. Give to its fulfilment the unreserved and constant 
dedication of our highest powers. This must appear under the 
form of—1. Preparation; 2. Public labour; 3. Private assiduity. 
YY. Continue in the course thus described: 1. With patient per- 


@everance and watchfulness, even to the end 2. With » meek/#. 


¢ Dr. H. MeNeile. © 


“Shem was the 
father of tbe 
Jews, and Ja 
pheth of the 
Gentiles; and 
God hath seated 
Japheth in the 
tents of 


Church... .Nay, 
the Jews are cast 
off, and the Gen- 
tiles are mede 
Israel.”"—Dr. BR. 
Cierke. 


Gentiles 
enriched by 
fall of Israel 
@ Is. lix. 20; Ix 
8—5; Ixvi. 10- 
12; Mi. iv. 2. 
b Zee. ii. 10, 11; 
viii.7, 8, 13, 22, 23 
ce“ Whole body of 
nation, both as - 
eh ga be and 
ving witnesses 
of the truth of 
revelation.”— 


Stuart. 
ration to the state 
in wh. they ean 
again fulfil their 
ryra ines 
@ Ac, ix. 15; xxii. 
21 Noe 4, 15,16; 


~ 
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e“Lomit nothin 
that may ennoble 
it’—Bengel. 


“Assert its dig- 
nity.”— Ne 
f Ep. iii 8. 

He. x. 24 


be the credit of a 
mean post, than 
the shame of a 
hegh one.” Lets. 
H 


‘our. 

“Tt is said of 
Epaminondas 
that, when he 
wasappointed by 
the opposive fac 
tion to some me- 
nial office at 
Thebes, he said, 
‘It is the man 
that dignifies the 
office, not the 
office the man.” 


i Bentley. 
k G. Crab 


world 
blessed by 
the restora- 
tion of Israel 


a Ro, xi. 11, 21; 
Re. vii. 9; 2 Cor. 
v. 19; Col. L 


e1Co.2 12; Ro. 
iv. 16. 


* Every man is a 
debtor to his pro- 
fession, trom the 
which, as men do 
of course seek to 
receive counte- 
nance and profit, 
80 ought they of 
duty to endea- 
vour themselves 
way o t 
amends, to be a 


. help and orna- 


ment thereunto.” 
— Bacon. 


/ T. Robinson. 


be not 

high minded 
ut fear 

@ 1 Pe. v. 5; Ph. 

aig Re, xviii. 


b Machnight, 


Vp 


ROMANS. (Cap. xi. 15—21 , 


endurance of every trial and privation to which it may expose us; 


3. With a cheé@rful making of every sacrifice necessary to its ful 
filment; 6. Cultivate habitual and solemn anticipations of ita 
issues.” 

Musical genius joe Jews.—Who eomposed “Il Barbiére?" 
Rossini—a Jew! o is there that admires not the heart-stir. - 
ring music of the ‘* Huguenots” and the ‘‘ Prophéte?”” The com- 
poser is Meyerbeer—a Jew? Who has not been spell-bound by 
“Die Jiidin,” by Halevy—a Jew? Who has not been enchanted 
with the beautiful fictions of lyric poetry, and charmed with the 
graceful melodies, so to speak, of one of Israel’s sweetest singers, © 
Heine—a Jew? Who has not listened with breathlesc ecstasy to 
the music of the “Midsummer Night's Dream,” “ Elijah,” 
“Paul,” and ‘ Stephen?” Do you ask who created those 
wondrous harmonies? Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who alzo 
was @ Jew !i—The Jews, an amazing race:— : 


Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 

A general language, and a public cause; 

With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can take aways 

A people still, whose common ties are gone$ 
Who, mixed with every race, are lost in none.® 


15—18. for if, etc.,* “if the rejection of Israel has proved 
the reconciliation of a world to God, may we not expect fr. the 
future reception of Israel a state of universal blessedness only to 
be described as life out of death?’ life .. dead P it will occasion 
a revival of religion, aft. a great decay.* firstfruit, the part of 
Israel already saved. holy, accepted. lump, the whole nation - 
when they believe. root, the fathers. branches, their de- 
scendants. wild .. tree, a Gentile, so called to dis. fr. good, or 
cultivated, olive—the Jvew.¢ graffed in, ingrafted. them, the 
true Israel. partakest . . tree, share all the privileges of God’s 
covenant and Church. boast... branches, that are broken off. 
but if, etc.,¢ thou art only a branch, dependcnt for safety on 
being supported by that root—salvation is of the Jews. 

The olive-tree.—I. Of what it is a symbol—1. Of God’s faithful 
witnesses; 2, Of the Church as the channel of grace to men. II. 
Why it was chosen by Paul as the symbol—1. From the holy 
anointing oil produced by it; 2. From its beauty; 3. Its constant 
greenness; 4. Its fruitfulness; 5. Its usefulness; 6. Its long 
duration.s 
_ Lhe wild olive of Palestine—There is a counterfeit olive-tree 
in Palestine. It is called the wild-olive, or the oleaster. It is in 
all points like the genuine tree, except that it yields no fruit. 
Are there not many such in the Church? When I see one taking 
up a large space in Christ’s spiritual orchard, absorbing a vast 
deal of sunlight and soil, pruned by chastisement and enriched 
by privilege, yet yielding no real fruit, “ Ah,” I say, ‘there is an 
oleaster.” : 

19—21. that..in, in order that. Whereas they were not 
broken off in order to make room for the Gentiles. because .. 
off, their sin, not your goodness, caused the change in the tree. 
thou .. faith, by wh. a righteousness not thine own is imputed 
to thee. highminded,* proud of your new position. fear, 

broken off.’ tural 


“lest thro off.” 
Pi 
, ale 


ugh pride thou also be 


Cap. xf, 29,98. 
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branches, Jews, interested in the Abrahamic covenant. lest|“Fear.—Thia 


- - thee, for illus. note the Seven Churches of Asia. 

The natural branches broken, and the sinner for whose conversion 

things are working, spared for a time.—I. A fact stated: 1. These 
branches were broken off; 2. They were broken off for a double 
cause : ace I might be graffed in;” 2. “Because of un- 
~ belief.” A caution given: against—1. Pride; 2. Indifference 
to God; 3. Carelessness. III. An awful judgment implied. If 
we take not heed, we too shall be broken off. Therefore, let us 
serve the Lord, and fear and love Him now.¢ 

Bigotry towards the Jews.—‘* Had I to sketch the situation of 
the Jews in the ninth century, and to exhibit at the same time the 
character of that age of bigotry, could I do it more effectually 
than by the following anecdote, which a learned friend discovered 
in some manuscript records:—‘A Jew at Rouen, in Normandy, 
sells a house to @ Christian inhabitant of that city. After some 
time of residence, a storm happens, lightning falls on the house, 
and does considerable damage. The Christian, unenlightened 
_ and yillanous, cites the trembling descendant of Israel into court 
for damages. His eloquent advocate hurls an admirable Philippic 
against this detestable nation of heretics, and concludes by prov- 
ing that it was owing to this house having been the interdicted 
property of an Israelite, that a thunderbolt fell upon the roof. 
The judges, as it may be supposed, were not long in terminating 
this suit. They decreed that God had damaged this house as a 
mark of His vengeance against the property of a Jew, and that 
therefore it was just the repairs should be at his cost!’”’ 4 


22, 23. behold, consider attentively the lesson of. good- 
ness,* mercy in accepting you who were outside the covenant. 
severity, notwithstanding that covenant, and all His gracious 
dealings with ‘them, casting out apostate Jews. continue.. 
goodness,* remain grateful for, and sedulously improve thy 
advantages. and .. also, the fallen branches. if. . unbelief,« 
if they repent and believe. God .. again, nothing too hard for 
Him. He is willing as well as able. 

Goodness and severity in the manifestation of God.—I. In every 
revelation we have of God, these two phases of goodness and 
severity appear. Look to—l. Nature; 2. Providence; 3. The 
Bible; 4. The Cross; 5. The rejection of the Jewish nation. IL. 
The display of these two phases is necessary to man in this world: 
1. To keep the mind from extremes; 2. To induce sinners -to 
repent.4—God’s character.—1. Erroneous views of God: 1. All 
goodness; 2. All severity. II. The evil results of these views: 
1. They are partial; 2. The one leads to presumption; 3. The 
other to despair. ILI. His true character: 1. A sovereign; 2. A 
Father.* 

The power of the Jews.—The Jews, although scattered over the 
face of the earth, yet maintain a secret and indissoluble bond of 
union and common interest. In every country they are, as it 
were, the servants; but the time may come when they will 
virtually be the masters in their turn. Even at the present time 
are they. not, to a great extent, the arbiters of the fate of Europe? 
maintaining, onthe one hand, the bond between the different 
states, by the mysterious power of wealth which they possess, 
and on the other loosening the ties of social life, and introducing 
er fostering ideas of change and revolution among various 


caution but ill 
agrees with the 
claim to infalli- 
bility which the 
modern Church 
of Rome so arro- 
gantly makes, 
amidst all the 
absurdities with 
which her doc- 
trine and her 
ritual are loade 
ed.”—TZillotson, 

e W.P. Taylor. 


“Take heed, lest 
you provoke His 
sparing mercy; 
and so be given 
up to His un- 
sparing justice.” 
—Bp.. Medley. 


“Seest thou thy 
brother ship- 
wrecked? Look 
well to thy tack- 
ling.”—Trapp 


dl. D'Israek. 


the goodness 
and severity 
of God 


a Ex, xxxiv. 6, 7, 
6 Jo. viii. 31; He, 


ili, 6—14; Jo, xv, 
a t Jo. ii 19, 27, 


ce Zec. xii. 10, 
aT. Levt. 

“This + graffing 
in again’ seems 
to import, that 
the Jews shall be 
& flourishing 
nation again, 
professing Chris- 
tianity in the land 
of promise; for 
that is to be re- 
instated again in 
the promise made 
to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob 
This Paul might, 
for good reasons, 
be withheld in 
speaking out 
here; but in the 
prophets there 
are very bison 


' glory ?”-Bp. Hall. 


iss ‘ 
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ee 
f Baron von Haz-| peoples? In the Jewish nation stirs the Nemesis of the destiny 
thausen. of Europe. 


‘ 


the ete and 
good olive 
tree 


a Ep. ii. 12, 18, 
6 Lu, xxi. 24; Ps. 
xxii. 27. 


24, 25. cut .. tree, separated fr. thy idolatrous nation 
wild .. nature,‘ without spiritual culture. contrary. . 
nature, contrary to previous belief, conduct, life. how .. more, 
as more easy, probable. natural branches, seed . ¥~ Abra- 
ham aft. the flesh ; with Jewish knowledge and training. own 
.. tree? the O.T. Church. ignorant, ignorance the mother 
of superstition, not of devotion. mystery, secret. The rejec- 
tion of the Jews for a time, and their restoration aft. the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, had been hitherto kept a secret, or only par- 
tially revealed. wise .. conceits, puffed up by your own 
speculations and privileges, as though you Gentiles possessed a 
monopoly of grace. part, a great part, yet not all. fulmess.. 
in,’ converted to Christianity. 

The Gentiles like a wild olive tree.—I. They are wild by nature: 
1. Nations before Christ are without spiritual culture; 2. The 
Mosaic law was confined to Israel; 3. The times of this ignorance 
were winked at by God (see Ac. xvii. 30). II. They are Christianised 
contrary to nature: 1. Their whole national life was pervaded 
with idolatry; 2. Their notions and practises were all opposed to 
a Divine life; 3. It is contrary to every man’s nature to be a 
Christian ; 4. This contrariety is increased by sin.¢ 

Let us pray for the restoration of Israel—Oh, shall we not 
lament the long rejection of the ancient people of God? Their 
seventy years in Babylon was nothing to this; yea, their four 
hundred and thirty )aars’ bondage in Egypt was nothing te this. 
Alas! how long—how iong shall God’s anger last against that 
people? How long shall they be under the guilt of the hlood 
of Christ, which they imprecated upon themselves and their 
posterity, saying, “His blood be upon us and our children?” 
Oh! pray, pray for that ancient people of God! Oh! pray that 
the blood of Shiloh may cleanse them from blood-guiltiness ! 
When they were in favour with God, the believers among them 
had mind of us poor Gentiles, when we were the little sister that 
had no breasts; and now, when we are sucking at the breasts of 
Gospel ordinances and sacramental solemnities, oh! shall we not 
mind them when “ their breasts are cut off,” and we, that were of 
“the wild olive-tree, are grafted in to partake of the root and fat- 
ness of the good olive-tree?” Oh! let us not boast against the 
branches; “for if thou boastest, thou bearest not the root, but 
the root thee.’’ Let us not boast, but let us beg that they may be 
grafted in; “for if the casting away of them be the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead?”* The day of the return and conversion of the Jews will 
be a day of greater gathering to Shiloh, even among the Gentiles, 
than we have yet seen; and it would fare better with us if we 
were more employed in praying for them.¢ 


26, 27. and so, ultimately, and in this Way. AB... 
written, by the faithful promise-keeping God. Two passages 
combined. Deliverer,! Redeemer. turn.. ungodliness, aa 
.|the effect of their turning to Him. this.. covenant, this ia 
.|what I have engaged to do. To save from sin, not in sin, 
when .. sins,“ i.e., when they repent and believe the Gospel. 

The future salvation of all Israel.—l. The period allotted tos 


“Tf they were cut 
off, who crucified 
Thee in Thine 
humbled estate, 
what may we ex- 
pect who crucify 
Thee daily in Thy 


“ When God sees 
it mecessary to 
vindicate the 
honour of - His 
justice to the 
world, He doth it 
with that severity 
which may make 
us apprehend 
His displeasure ; 
and yet with that 
merceywhich may 
encourage us to 
repentandreturn 
unto the Lord.” 
—Bp. Stillingfleet. 
ce T. Robinson, 


“Hath nota Jow 
eyes? hath not a 
Jew hands, 
organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, 
affections, pas- 
sions? Fed with 
the same food, 
hurt with the 
same weapons, 
subject to the 
diseases, healed 
by the same 


and cooled by the 
same winter and 
summer, as & 
Ohristian is? "— 
Shakspeare, 

@ Ralph Erskine. 


* 


j 


> 


oe r ee ee a | 
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_ your own minds.¢ 


- deemed ones experienced/ 


' yet..umbelief, bec. the Gospel is offered to you on their 


OB aS atl ees Daly Dan pS 
their present blindness (v. 25)—1. Their blindness is most awful ;| ¢ Is. I!x. 21. 
2. It will last until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” II.|q Je. xxxi. l= 
The event that awaits them at its termination—1. The event| 34 

itself; 2. Its certainty. Conclusion :—Concerning the subject,|““ Whether _ the 


; F : ion of th 
consider—l. Its aspect on the Jews; 2. Its proper effect upon great body of the 
J » — . 0 
Beholding the deliverer—On the occasion of President Lin- Christianity shal! 


coln’s visit to Richmond, as soon as his arrival became known, | Precede or follow 
; their restoration 


the coloured people whom he had delivered from bondage crowded toe hetanee 


around him in wild enthusiasm. They gazed upon the wonderful] of Abraham and 
man; they shouted, they danced, waved their handkerchiefs and _| his seed, is not, ] 
hats; they cheered enthusiastically. Some cried, “« Glory, glory ;""| hivk, distinctly 
others, ‘‘ Thank you, dear Jesus, for this!” others, ‘God bless ee nie 
you, Massa Linkum!” others, “ Bless de Lord !”” What triumphal | field. 

entry into Rome ever equalled this entry into Richmond by our|€ Fev. C. Simeon 
delivering President? But, ere long, we shall all gaze on a Fon Spurgeon, 
sreater than he, with even greater satisfaction than those re-|° 


28—32. as.. Gospel, é.ec., your relation to it. enemies, 
opposed toit. for .. sakes, it is offered to you since they have 
rejeoted it. but. .election,* God’s original choice of them. 
fathers’, the patriarchs’. without repentance,’ God’s deal- 
ings to Jew and Gentile no evidence of change of mind in Him. 


the doings of 
God in 
harmony 
with His 
ancient 
purpose 
a De. vii. 7, 8; &- 
rejection of it. that .. mercy, the mercy shown to you on your Ss. 
repentance and faith. they . . mercy,¢ encouraged to hope that, 
if penitent and believing Gentiles are saved, much more shall we, 
if also we repent and believe.¢ 

In times past.—Remembrance of our former condition fitted to 
—I. Promote humility; Il. Awaken gratitude; ILI. Soften our 
vensures ; IV. Strengthen our hopes of others.—Not believed.— 
Not obeyed the call of the Gospel. L The Gospel is—1. A testi- 
mony; 2. An invitation. IL. As such, it is therefore to be—l. 
Believed; 2. Obeyed. Unbelief and disobedience fre united in 
rejecting the Gospel.¢ 

Providence always at work.—God’s work of Providence is * His 
most holy, wise, and powerful preserving and governing of all 
His creatures and all their actions.” It has no Sabbath. No 
night suspends it, and from its labours God never rests. If, for 
the sake of illustration, I may compare small things with great, it 
is like the motion of the heart. Beating our march to the grave, 
sinee the day we Legan to live, the heart has never ceased to beat. 
Uur limbs grow weary ; not it. We sleep; it never sleeps. Need- 
ing no period of repose to recruit its strength, by night and day 
it throbs in every pulse; and constantly supplying nourishment 
to the meanest as well as to the noblest organs of our frame, with 
measured, steady, untired stroke, it drives the blood along the 
bounding arteries, without any exercise of will on our part, and 
even when the consciousness of our own existence is lost in 
dreamless slumbers/ : . 


83—35, O..riches,” thus should we exclaim, instead of 

finding fault with what we doubt. cannot fully comprehend. 

of gootmess and mercy. wisdom,’ comprehending | Bi ; 

relations of all times and events. knowledge, acquaintance itp 17, 8: Ooh « 
with each detail. ways. .out,* cannot be traced 4 (ill. foot- 93 ' 


6 Mal. iii. 6. 
¢ Is. Ix. 10, 


that He hath 
called His people 
into the fellow 
ship of His Son 
Jesus Christ; and 
they are s0 on 
the believer's 
part,who is never 
sorry, whatever 
afterwards he 


by oft repeating 
this text. 
@ 7. Robinson. 


I Dr. Guthots 


“They are s0,tn- 


+ 


——— 
b Pa. cvii. 31. 
c Job, xl 7—9, 


ete, 


e1 Oo, iv. 7; 1 
Ch. xxix. 14, 


7 W. Stevens 


“Tt remains for 
us dutifully and 
reverentially to 
adore that in the 
Divine counsels 
and ways which 
we do not, and 
indeed cannot, 
understand, 
There is n0 
government that 
hath not its ar 
cana; and it 
would be very 
foolish for us to 


imagine that! 


there should be 
no secrets be- 
longing to the 
Divine govern- 
ment.” —Howe. 


“Simplicity is a 
pre-eminent 
mode of the es- 
sence of God, by 
which He is void 
of all composi- 
tion, and of com- 
ponent parts, 
whether they be- 
long to the senses 
or the under- 
atanding.”"— 
Arminius, 


all things are 
of, through, 
and to God 
a1 Oh. xxix. 11l— 
13; 1 Co, viii. 6; 
Gol. L 16, 17; Bo. 
xii 1. 


- 
“The course of 
nature is the art 
of God."—Young, 
Night, ix. 1267; 
see also Sir 7. 
Browne, Rel. Med. 
Pt. I. sec, xvi. 
» Nature is but a 
name for an ef- 
feet whose cause 


.is od,”"— Cowper. 
> Y H. Apurgeon. 


the debt. : 
The deep things of Ged.—God reveals Himself to man in—L 
The idea of the Deity: 1. Self-existence; 2. Immensity; 3, 
4. Omnipotence. IL. Nature. IIL Providence, 
IV. Revelation. Application:—(1) Learn the decrees of God; 
(2) Listen to the whole truth a3 in Christ, and support it.J 
The Divine fulness and faithfulness.—A relative one day said te 
the late Rev. W. Day, of Bristol, ‘* It is a comfort to you to see 
your children round you.” “ Yes,” he answered, with an allusion 
to the occasional dimness of his vision, “itis. It would be more 
so if I could see them. But I can only see one now, and another 
then.” “You can, however, see Jesus by the eye of faith.” His 
countenance kindled with a smile of joy, and clasping his hands 


he exclaimed with a loud voice, ** He is my great, my only object. ° 


O ny God! my portion! my all! Blessed be Thy name, Thou hast 
said unto me, ‘Tkou art mine.’” Then, with much energy, he 
added, “‘ The Bible is nothing to me; the Bible is nothing to me, 
but as it reveals to my soul a covenant Jehovah, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. There I see perfection. When I look at man— 
when I look at myself, I see nothing but vileness :—s rent here, 
a chasm there. It would drive me to despair. Oh when,” he 


wept profusely, “‘ when shall I behold Christ as He is, and cast 
myself at His feet? He has offered me a pledge of this beyond 
all your imagination can conceive. I have seen Him rising before 
me in all the majesty of the Godhead. The world has shown me 
its favours, and has taken them away again. I have enjoyed 
many tokens of the loving-kindness of my God, and I have at 
other times been stripped of what I most valued. But, O my 
God, my Redeemer, Thou hast never failed me!” Then stretching 
out his hands#to his family around his bed, he cried, ‘*O Lord, 
shine forth, shine forth in Thy glory upon these dear ones— 
Thou wilt never leave them—Thou wilt never forsake them.” It 
was an affecting, a sublime scene. It was like a patriarch stand- 
ing on the threshold of heaven, looking back to bless his family, 
and looking forward, earnestly longing to take his last step. 


36. of him, the source of existence; the fountain of all good. 
through him, He preserves, directs, governs. him, His 
glory the end for wh. all things exist, and to wh. every event 
contributes. all things, on earth andin heaven. glory, tha 
highest praise of the holiest nature. for ever, bec. for ever will 
reasons for praise be explored by, and revealed to, His intelligent 
and redeemed creatures. Amen, so let it be in the Church mili 
tant ; so it shall be in the Church triumphant. 

To whom be glory for ever.—The desire for God’s glory should 
be—I. The single desire of the Christian. All other wishes must 
be subservient and tributary to this one. Let this be—1. Your 
only object and ambition ; 2. The foundation of every enterprise 
upon which you enter; 3.. Your sustaining motive whenever your 
zeal would grow chill. Il. A growing desire within him. Has 
God given von experience? Has He recovered you from sickness, 


and turned your sorrow into peace and joy? Then, practically, 
in your life, give Him nraice and hononr > % 


——E————<<_——_ = 
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Looking back to the title—*I have read of an author who, 
_whilst he was writing a book he was about to publish, would 
every now and then look back to the title, to see if his work 
corresponded thereto, and if it answered the expectation raised 
thereby. Now the use I would make hereof, and would recom- 
_ mend to you is, for thee, O sinner, to look back every now and 
then, and consider for what thou wast created; and for thee, O 
saint, to took back every now and then, and consider for what 
thou wast redeemed.” <—The universal Providence.—By Him all 
things consist. Every object in nature is impressed with His 
footprints, and each new day repeats the wonders of creation. 
Yes, there is not a morning we open our eyes but they meet a 
xeene a& wonderful as that which fixed the gaze of Adam when he 
awoke into existence. Nor is there an object, be it pebble or 
pearl, weed or rose, the flower-spangled sward beneath, or the 
star-spangled sky above, a worm or an angel, a drop of water.or a 
boundless ocean, in which intelligence may not discern, and piety 
may not adore, the Providence of Him who assumed our nature 
that He might save our souls. If God is not in all the thoughts 


of the wicked, He is in everything else.¢ 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1. mercies . . God,¢ in creation, providence, redemption. Un- 
searchable, innumerable, unmerited, and invaluable. present, 
give, surrender. bodies,” for active service. living sacrifice,¢ 
the sacrifice to be offered daily as long as life may last. holy,’ 
’ without sin. acceptable,’ well-pleasing. He deigns to accept 

who has need of nothing. reasonable, / approved by intelli- 

gence, affection, conscience. 

The acceptable offering.—The sacrifice enjoined. I. Its nature 
—a thank-offering—willing ‘‘ present.” II. Its motive—grati- 
tude for “ mercies.” III. Its matter—the entire man—* bodies,” 
IV. Its qualities: 1. Living. 2. Holy. V. Its results—* ac- 
ceptable.” s—Beneficence, its principle and practice.—I. The mo- 
tive power applied—“I beseech you,” etc. I. The result 
expected—the consecration of the man: 1. The measure of the 
self-dedication which the reception of Divine mercy is expected 
and fitted to produce. This sacrifice is—(1) The offerer’s own 
body ; (2) Not dead, but living: 2. Its manner. 3. Its reason- 
ableness. Reasonable as contrasted with—(1) The Divinely- 
prescribed offerings of the Mosaic ritual; (2) All the irrational 
expenditure which is lavished upon superstition, vanity, and 

_ vice.—G@rateful sacrifice.—I. Its characteristics: 1. Personal; 2. 
fulfilled by life, not death; 3. Holy; 4. Reasonable. II, The 

conditions of its presentation: 1. Negative; 2. Positive. III. 

Its results. IV. The motive to it—‘‘The mercies of God.” 

What a strong appeal is made by—1. The memories of the past; 
2, Tho voices of the present; 3. The chartered pledges of the 
future! Above all things, beware of an unmoved heart.’ 

Consecration to Christ.—Mr. Knill once related the following 
instance of the consecration of a youth, which was mentioned to 
him by an American minister as having occurred im one of their 
assemblies When the meeting was about to elose, a fine boy at 
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“Of Him they 
are, as the ori- 
ginal Author and 
Creator; through 
Him, as the giver 
and conveyer of 
them to us; and 
to Him they are, 
to His honour, 
for His use, and 
in His disposal; 
and no further or 
longer ours than 
He is pleased in 
mercy, notin jus- 
tice, as a freé gift 
nota debt, to dis- 
pense them t¢ 
us.” — Bp. Smak 
en 


¢ Mr, Ashburner 
& Dr. Gutrrie. 


the Christian 

tobea 

livin 

sacrifice 

a Qo. v. 8; ix. 28; 

rs exvi. 12, 16, 
ie 


61 Oo, vi. 19, 20; 
Phi, i. 20. 


¢2 Oo. v.14, 15; 
Ro, vi. 18, 19. 


d Le. ix, 24; 
Mal. i. 14. 


e1 Pe. ii. 5 
J Phile. 9, 19. 
g W. W. Wythe. 


“Our bodies are 
to be offered a 
sacrifice, but an 
unbloody one: 
such a sacrifice 
as we have no 
cause to be 
startled at; it 
carries no dread 
with it; life wil! 
still be whole 1:: 
us.” — Howe. 


hk W. Arnot, D.D. 
£0. H. Derby, B.A, 


“ Wherein is the 
mercy of having 
® body, except it 
be emp! 


ae 4 
FS ' 
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ang 


ee see ——— LO 

God? Will not|the end of the room rose and said, with a tremulous voice, ‘ Will 

Its reward at the! yon permit me to speak?” Every eye was drawn towards the 

roMicient for all{Place whence the voice proceeded, and after deep attention had . ~ 

the pains it now|been excited, he thus addressed the chairman :—* I am fifteen 

endures in His) years of age, and about three years since it pleased God to con- 

*!vince me of my need of a Saviour; I sought Him, and found Him; 

“Were God to/and from that time to this my heart has been set on missions, and 

me, I should be|_ have a strong desire to make Christ known to the heathen. I 

ae weakas water. |have been in schools where I had an opportunity of becoming ac- 

All that I enjoy, |quainted with missions to the heathen, particularly with the 

mouge id keg labours of Mr.Judsonin Burmah. I have often felt I should like to 

mona: ae mip go and make Christ known to the poor Burmese. Having often felt 

port me without | this desire, I make it known to you; and if you think me a proper 

fresh | supplics (person to engage in missionary labours, here I am; I surrender 

thane Feejotes in {myself to Christ and His Church.” His address was mingled with 

is this, that God | tears and sobs, accompanied with much agitation. When he had 

is altogether| finished, the whole assembly was suffused with tears; fathers and 

fall; and that in| mothers present were wishing their sons felt as that boy did. 

Christ Jesus is|After the sobs had subsided, a venerable man arose, whose silver 

‘all the fulness|/hair adorned his shoulders, and said, ‘¢ Thatismyson. I hav. 

oF eee creme, long thought he loved the Saviour, but I did not know what had 

run out."—Haly-|been passing in his mind. God forbid that I should throw any 

burton. obstacle in the way, when he gives himself to Christ and His 
Church.” The father, Dr. Brown, said he had not the means of 
sending him to college;, when one of the elders rose, and said, 
‘Being a man of property, I will pay his college expenses, and 
send him to Burmah; and I hope that we shall at last meet in 
heaven, where we shall cast our crowns at the feet of Jesus.” 

be not con- 2. conformed, made like. world, temper, conduct, aim, 

formed to olicy. transformed, changed. renewing. .mind,? the - 

this world POney: anes Ri! 2 

a1Jo. i 1817: change to be radical, internal, spiritual prove, by experience, 

2 Oo. vi. 14—17,| 8000, Gék., that which is good. acce table, Gé., the accept- 

Ep. i. 2, 3; iv.jable. will.. God, @é&., the will of Prove that whatever 

17—24; 1 Ps. iv. | form it takes it is always the highest good of life; and always ac- 

abe ceptable—well-pleasing —to a renewed heart,e 

Graken Ro.| Nonconformity to the world.—I. Its nature: 1. Itisnotcere. _ 


monial; 2. Nor yet civil; but—3. It is mor. , 
¢ Ps, xix, 79. to—(1) The spirit of the world; ?) The ine Hyg Tegal 
=) tiventie life; (3) In your company; (4) your practices. IT. Some | 
Ohristiansshould |e@sons for its prohibition: 1. Duty; 9 Profession; 3. Self-love; | 
veoutotfashion,”|4. The love of your neighbour; 5. Relicion prohibits it. TIL 
~Anon. How it may be prevented. By_1, The regeneration of out 


“The wiser’ of|natures; 2. The exercise of daily prayer; 3. Guarding against 
mee Nas nonete temptation; 4. A constant depdkionen upon God.t—General 
tt prudence to| ™stakes.—The world is a dangerous guide in regard to— I. Faith. 
conform to the Because of—1. Prejudice of education; 2. Custom; 3. Example. 
penngh Monet Il. The worship God requires. III. Morality. Consider men in 
péltvaglant Gus regard to—1. Their masters; 2. Their professions; 3. Their 
ton oh ahs age | Teceived rules of life; 4. The actions which they celebrate: 5. 
earepae® Certain decisive occasions, which clearly show their principles 
ved", Norrég.\224 motives. IV. The hour of death.e—The folly and danger of 

conforming to this world.—I. What this caution supposes: 1. The 


@ Anon, . 
way of the world is wicked; 2. Christians are too prone to con- 
tipi: form to the world; 38. The danger of such conttotnine Il. This 


caution explained. Our principles, spirit, and conduct 
at a distance from those of the wore: Or Its Bessette! 4 


ROMANS. 


The prince of this world.—Who is the prince of this world? 
“‘ The Lord is King,” cries the Psalmist ; “let the earth rejoice ; 
and let the multitude of the isles he glad thereof.” Is the Lord, 
then, the Prince of this world—the Prince of those who give up 
their hearts to this world? Is He your Prince, your King? By 
right He is so, by a twofold title, as your Creator, and as your 
Redeemer. But so long as you continue the children of this 
world, He is not, in point of fact, your King. He is not the king 
whom the children of this world honour, and obey, and serve. 
Their true king, the king whom they really honour, and obey, and 
serve, is ... Whom did Eve obey and serve, when she was beguiled 
by the pleasures of the senses to pluck the forbidden fruit? Whom 
did Cain obey and serve, when he lifted his hand against Abel? 
Whom did the generation before the fiood obey and serve, when it 
repented the Lord that He had made man? Whom did the 
children of the plain obey and serve, when they attempted to 
build a tower, the top of which should reach to heaven? Whom 
did Esau obey and serve, when he sold his birthright ? Whom did 
the sons of Jacob obey and serve, when they cast Joseph into the 
pit? Whom did Samson obey and serve, when he laid his head 
in the lap of Delilah? Whom did David obey and serve, when he 
commanded that Uriah should be set in front of the battle, and 
left to die? Whom did Solomon obey and serve, when his wives 
turned away his heart to worship Ashtoreth and Milcoom? Whom 
did Herod obey and serve, when he slew the children at Bethle- 
hem? Whom did Judas obey and serve, when he betrayed his 
Master? Whom did Pilate obey and serve, when he gave up Him 
in whom he could find no fault, to be crucified ? They all obeyed 
and served the prince of this world, the prince who, under one 
shape or other, reigns in the hearts of all the children of this 
world, swaying some by the lusts of the fiesh, and others by the 
justs of the eye, and others again by the pride of life. 

3—5. grace,* Apostolic authority. not .. think,’ and there- 
fore not to estimate others too little. soberly, justly, thought- 
fully. according.. man, to ea. something, and dif. fr. the 
rest. measure. faith,° ea. might have more if his faith, and 
its fruit, were greater. members, organs, senses, limbs. all.. 
Office, ea. a work of its own, and helpful to the rest. we.. 
many, men, believers. are. - body, the Church. Christ, the 
Head, directing, thinking for, ete. and..another,? with inter- 
change of help, trust, sympathy. , 

Human nature.—There are in man—I. A natural principle of 
benevolence, which is to society what self-love is to the individual. 
{?. Other affections contributing to public and private good. How 
they may be classified: 1. Passions distinct from benevolence 
tending to public good; 2. Passions distinct from self-love tending 
to private good. III. A conscience, whereby we survey ourselves 
aud pass sentence on our acts: 1. Its tendency to society’s good; 
2. How it is shown to differ from affection; 3. How proved to 
exist.—The usefulness and honourableness of poverty.—I. The 
interests of rich and poor are closely interwoven together. II. With- 
out the poor, the rich would be utterly useless. It. The softening 
and humanising power of the appointed mixture of the poor with 
tie rich. f re 

Humility.—On the day of Charlotte County election in 1799, as 
ron as Patrick Henry appeared on the ground, he was surrounded 
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“Religion is the 
perfection ol 
wisdom, — prae- 
tice the best in 
structor— thanks- 
giving the sweet~ 
est recreation.”—~ 
Horne. 


“T have lived 
long enough to 
know what I did 
not at one time 
believe—that no 
society can he 
upheld in happt- 
ness and honour 
without the sen- 
timent of reli- 
gion.”—La Place. 


“The great end 
of religion is to 
make us liks 
God, and conduct 
us to the enjoy- 
ment of Him. ... 
Whatever in 
called religious 
knowledge, if it 
does not direct 
us in the way to 
this end, is not 
religicus know- 
ledge; butsome- 
thing else falsel: 

80 called,” — J. 
Mason. 


g Hare. 


humility 
a Tic, xv. 15 


6 Ro, xi. 20; Phi, 
fi. 3—5; 1 Co. iv. 


¢2 Oo, xil. 7-9 
11. 


d Ep. iv. 1—17, 
11—13, 15, 16. 


“When the pot 
bolleth over, that 
which was in it 
is lost in the fire, 
Rise not too high 
in the esteem of 
your grace, lest 
you rise to the 
loss of it.”—Bax- 


ter, 

“God suffers 
none elseto think 
highly of himeelf, 
but hims ell 
alone,” — 

dotus 

e Bp. Butler. 


Rev. H. Helo, 
Bi. 
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oe ee 
“Ohristians|by the admiring crowd, and wheresoever he went the concoursa 
should deny, but|¢ojlowed him. A minister of the Baptist Church, whuse piety 
ee a * rps “ys was wounded by this homage paid to a mortal, asked the people 
They should be|ground, why thus they followed Mr. Henry about? ** Mr. Henry, 

humble, but n0t/ said he, “is not a god.” ‘ No,” said Mr. Henry, deeply affected 
basa”=2, Watson. |), 5¢h by the scene and the remark, ‘ No, indeed, my friend, I am 
but a poor worm of the dust, as fleeting and unsubstantial as the 
ahadow of the cloud that flies over yon field, and is remembered 
no more.” The tone with which this was uttered, and the look 
which accompanied it, affected every heart and silenced every voice. 


their 6—8. gifts,2 every office, talent, etc.,a gift. differing, in 
Coes and |kind or area according .. us, the dif. to be referred to will 
use of God, who knows what to bestow, and upon whom. prophecy,’ 
«@ Ma. xxv. 14—| gift of preaching. ministry,¢ var. official duties in the Church. 
30; 1 Pe tv. 10,/teaching, as catechising (ill. art of questioning: dif. betw. 
Sees xv. 32; 1/@ducation and instruction). exhorteth,? another species of 
Go. xiv. & 81; Is.|teaching or preaching, Preaching gifts differ: let ea. cultivate 
viii. 20. his own and neither envy nor decry the gift of another. giveth,’ 
¢ Ac. vi 1—4;| having worldly substance as his gifts. arp me without osten- 
Ep. iv, 11, 12. tation ; and with pure motive. ruleth,/ church office (ill. Pastor, 
wi Ti.iv.13—16;|or Deacon, etc). showeth mercy, appointed to attend to the 
2 Ti. iv. 3; Ool.t.| poor, the sick, the persecuted, etc. 
28, 29. Gifts.—The gifts of—I. Prophets or instructors. Gifts for—l. 
Su 1-8; 2/ Communicating Divine truth; 2. Interpreting the Divine will; 
: 8. Foretelling future events. I. Ministers or administrators ; 
[1 Pe, v.% discharging the duties of—1. Distribution; 2. Government; 3. 
“ Bis dat qué elto) attendance on the sick.s 
dat ~ Ho gives| _Humility.—Humility, in the Gospel sense of the word, is a 
eickly."—Seneca, | Virtue with which the ancients, and more particularly the 
“He gcarce| Romans, were totally unacquainted. They had not even a word 
ites —— in their language to describe it by.. The only word that seems to 
e rather, Af express it, humilitas, signifies baseness, servility, and meanness 
truth, suffers lof spirit—a thing very different from true Christian humility: 
good turn to beland indeed this was the only idea they entertained of that 
paige virtue. Everything that we call meek and humble, they con- 
cidered as mean and contemptible. A haughty, imperious, over- 
bearing temper, a high opinion of their own virtue and wisdom, 
a contempt of all other nations but their own, a quick sense and 
a keen resentment, not only of injuries, but even of the slightest 
affronts—this was the favourite and predominant character 
among the Romans; and that gentleness of disposition, that low 
estimation of our own merits, that ready preference of others to 


than doeth one, 
Living springs 
send out streams 
of water; dead 
pits. must have 
all that they 
afford drawn out 
with buckets,”"— 
J. Robinson, 


on pr menee ourselves, that fearfulness of giving offence, that abasement of 

i Partin, ourselves in the sight of God which we call humility, they con- . 
sidered as the mark of a tame, abject, and unmanly mind.’ 

love to be 8—11. dissimulation,¢ hypocrisy ; lit., charity without pre- 

without dis- |tence. abhor,’ not only shun, but hate. evil, of every kind 

Baneslons and degree. brotherly love,* love of near relations. honour 


. . another,‘ thinking ea. superior to yourselves. not. . Lord, 
“in your haste, be not idle; in your business, be not lazy.” “In 
spirit be fervent when serving the Lord.” ¢ 

Business performed religiously.—To manage worldly business— 


a1 Pe, i, 22; 1 
tr eee tae 


6 Ps, xevil. 10; 
. 183 


Pr. viii Ps.|/I. Let it be lawful: 1. Allowed by the civil magistrate; 2. Not 
el. a aa diabolical; 3. Suited to the good of society. Il. Do itasan act . 
* of obedience to God, IIL 


Perform it to the glory of God.* 


N 


| 


a a 


Cap. xil. 12, 13.) ROMANS. 858 
Six days’ work help the seventh day's rest.—Mr, Cruden, during]: 1 Pe. iii. 8; 3 
the last year of his life, lived in terms of the strictest intimacy | Pe. i 5—7. 
with the Rev. David Wilson, minister of the Presbyterian congre- ¢ Phi ii.3; 1 Pe 
gation, Bow Lane, London. The two friends were in the habit of | ¥ > 
paying frequent visits to Mr. Gordon, a pious nurseryman in the|¢ Ecc. ix. 10; Fr 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. -One evening Mr. Gordon] **',2%3 Cel. iff 
informed Mr. Wilson that a young Scottish gardener in his em- peage oi i 
ployment, who usually attended Divine service at Bow Lane, | Th. iil. S10. * 
sometimes absented himself from public worship without a suffi-|/ Wordsworth. 
cient cause, and was besides rather indolent, desiring the minister | g sacknight 
to admonish him. The young man was accordingly called into]. p; : 
the parlour, and Mr. Wilson concluded a solemn address with Saeco 
these words: “ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.’”|not hinder fer- 
‘Have you done, sir?” said Mr. Cruden. “Yes,” replied Mr.|¥erey im spirw. 
Wilson. ‘“ Then,” rejoined Mr. Cruden, “ you have forgotten eeaiet aes 
oue-half of the commandment: Six days shalt thou labour, and | thatcan bend this 
do all thy work, etc.; for if a man does not Jabour six days of|W#y nd _ that 
the week, he is not likely to rest properly on the seventh.”—| ov and turn to 
Activity in worldly affairs.—It is astonishing to see with what|agein, andstance 
perseverance and inflexibility of purpose those men have pursued |20t bent» that 
the object, the pursuit and attainment of which constituted their pried - oH me 
greatness, Charles XII. was frequently on his horse for twenty- ae bore vee 
four hours at once; and thus he traversed most of his dominions, | bend to the low- 
His officers were all tired out; ennsequently, for the most part, | ®t sction of its 
he performed these journeys entirely alone. On one of these Mies Ea a 
excursions his poor horse fell dead under him. Without any un-|/its fitness for 
easiness, the monarch stripped the dead horse, and marched off |Commuvion with 
with the saddle, bridle, and pistols on his back. At the next|20d-"—@urnal. 
inn he found a horse in the stable to his mind, and immediately |“The Christian © 
harnessed him, and was just making off, when the owner came} oid hover ts, 
out, and called him to account for stealing his property. The| attend tohisdaily 
monarch replied, that he took the horse because he was tired of | calling. Like the 
carrying the saddle himself. his not satisfying the owner, they | Pi who. while 
drew swords, and would have shed blood, royal or plebeian, had ee the star, 


* not the guard rode up and informed the owner that his sword was | keeps his hund 


raised against his king. This was but a single specimen of the os ny oo 


antiring perseverance with which that ambitious man carried out 
his plans. The same perseverance would place almost any stu- bE. Fuier, 
jent on a high eminence in a very few years.! + . # Dr. J, Todd, 
12, 13. hope, possession, and visions of hope. tribulation *|hope, 
‘j. 182], affliction. continuing... prayer,’ let prayer be|Ppatience, 
constant, earnest, importunate. distributing,? communicating. hoapitality 
necessity, things needful. hospitality, Gk.,/ pursuing 3 
sindness to strangers. @ Phi.iv. 4; 1 Th. 
Cleave to the right.—I. What is it?—1. To approve of the good; rt oh ‘ Het 
1, To desire it ; 8. To practise it. II. How.?—1. Understandingly ; iti 0; Ro. v. a: | 
2, Willingly; 3. Energetically; 4. Humbly. IL. Why? Because | Pe. iv.13. 
it is—1. Right; 2. Honourable; 3 Pleasant; 4. Profitable.s—|6 Lu. xxi.19; Ps 
Perpetual prayer.—I. What is hereby required of us,—continuance pe at ah 1 
in prayer—continuance in the sense of importunity and perse- |; Mh: Ja. ri hey 
veranee. II. Why this is required of us. Habitual prayer—l.] 10 ois 1.) 
Keeps in habitual exercise the first principles of our religious life; |p. v, iz; Col iv 
2, Keeps a man face to face with God; 3. Recognises the two|2; Ep. vi. 18; Ae 
creat blessings of the Christian economy: (1) Christ’s mediation, xii. 5; Mi 44 
‘2) The Holy Ghost’s ministration ; 4. Is the constant use of the|d Ga. vi. 10; He 
highest agency which Christians can employ; 5. Is second only to xifi. 16; 1 Jo. iii 


YoL. Til, Z 


. 
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Sut 5 ee eee 


ee ae 
17; Ac.iv.32—35; |geaseless praise in the loftiness and sacredness of the habit; 6. 
2 Oo. xi. 1, 2; viii |]; in harmony with God’s present inethod of government. Appl» 
Haptd He. rts ors ation :—(1) Pray; (2) Pray earnestly ; (3) Pray continuously.* 
aL, st 9; He.) The uses of adversity.—All birds, when they are first caught and } 
Sa eric ats "|put into the cage, fly wildly up and down and beat themselves 
7 From girotevor, | #8ainst their little prisons; but within two or three days sit f 
& lover of stran-| quietly upon their perch, and sing their usual notes with their ; 
' 
| 


gers. usual melody. So it fares with us, when God first brings us into 

g W.W. Wyike. |a strait, we wildly flutter up and down, and beat and tire our- . 
i Rev. 8. Martin, |Selves with striving to get free; but at length custom and ex- 
j Bp. Hopkins perience will make our narrow confinement spacious enough for 
; * lus; and though our feet should be in the stocks, yet shal] we, 
with the Apostles, be able even there to sing praises to out 


God.i : 

j 
treatmentof| 14, 15. bless..you,* do good to them by word and deed, : 
enemies, bless . . not, not only refrain fr. evil, but do good, and unmixed 
sympathy |oood. rejoice .. rejoice,’ thus express sympathy, show love, ? 


a Ma. v.44; 1 Pe.| and absence of envy at another's good fortune. weep . . weep,* 
ere ar “we lighten another's affliction by sharing his tears.’’4 

Coiv 12. | Compassion—I. What compassion is: 1. It must not be con- 
61 Co, xii. 26, 27. | founded with mere natural pity. Christian compassion rises as 
ie Ligh 338+! far above this, as Christianity rises above the world; 2. It dcems 
“Divide each|no kind of distress beneath its notice. II. The reasons for the 
others’ troubles, | development of practical compassion. Christ felf compassion for 
ede ge us; should we not do so for others? IIL. Its effects: 1. It takes 

this world of Us Out of ourselves, and makes us partakers of all that is most 
mingled troubles |affecting in Divine mercy, thus becoming the superior form of 

ea delights."—| pity ; 2. It imparts to us the greatest moral power for doin 

a rebate. good to man, opens our hearts, and is the most effective metho 

“Paul's writings, | of conveying truth.—Pressensé. 

though diffuse in| Practical sympathy.—A very hard thing to do, because it re- 

a i ig fhe|@uires such an unenvious spirit. I remember hearing of a little 
preceptive parts, | irl who went to her Sabbath-school, and when she came home, 


On the former it| her mother asked her what she had done at school; and she, in 
ib are the simplicity of her little soul, said, ‘Oh, dear mother, I am 


large; onthe lat-| afraid I have done nothing; for you know there was little Mary 
ter it is always|Curtis, whose baby brother was buried this week, and she was so 
ee ee ‘aa sorry, and she cried so that I cried with her; and I took her 
short, The cele|hands in mine, and kissed her; but it quite took all the lessons 
Horace, ‘Quic-|out of my head; and poor Sarah Miles, who is always behind 
quid precipies, | with her lessons, had them this morning quite perfect ; and she 
ae gi bal was|was so happy, that, although she got more tickets than I did, 1 
actly observe2,|Vae quite glad, and I told her so, and kissed her too.” “ My 
uor more finely|dear,” said the happy mother, “‘ you have not said so many 
“legen lessons, perhaps, but you have fulfilled the Apostle’s injunction; 


euthor."--7, Her-| YOu have ‘ wept with those that wept, and rejoiced with those whe 


voy. rejoiced.’ ’—Pazxton Hood. : 

wwpartiality,| 16,17. same mind, the same hospitable, kind, sympathie- 
pride, ing mind; even in temper, impartial in treatment. mind... 
phi i things,” do not seek especial favour of rich alone. Be not proud, 


grt PP ambitious. condescend, come down in conduct, speech. men 
Oo. i. 10; Pht i.{s° estate, to the poor or illiterate, that you may lift them up. 
97; ii. 2; iv. 2,;)be.. conceits,* those who are puffed up with an opinion of 
1 Pe. iii. 8 their own wisdom are apt to despise instruction. recompense 
b Ma, xx. 26—98;|. . evil, guard against spirit of retaliation provide .. honest,’ 


} 
F 


Cap. xii. 18.] ¥ KUMANS, 
Gk., premeditate things comely. in ..men, to encourage the 
good, and silence gainsayers. 

Ze not wise in your own conceits.—I. As to rational wisdom or 
knowledge. Knowledge of—1. Natural causes; 2. Future events; 
3. Gou’s providences ; 4. The intrigues of State; 5. The spiritual 
estate of others; 6. The interpretation of Scripture. IL As to 
practival wisdom. We must not conceit ourselves—l. To be 
Saints; 2. To be hulier than others; 3- That we perform duties 
aright; 4. That we exercise graces aright. Application: (1) 
Have low thoughts of your own knowledge; (2) Oit consult your 
ava hearts; (3) Compare your actions with God’s laws; 4. 
Gabour to know mora of God and of Christ 

Retaliation.—Duaring the revolutionary war .lved Peter Miller, 
the leading member of a humble community of Baptists located 
in the state of Pennsylvania. In this community lived a man 
who distinguished himself for very base conduct towards the 
seciety to which Mr. Miller belonged, and treason ‘to his country. 
On the latter charge ha was sentenced to death. No sooner was 
the sentence pronounced thau Peter Miller set out on foot to visit 
General Washington, at Philadelphia, to intercede for the man’s 
life. Bat he was told’his prayer could not be granted “for his 
unfortunate friend.” ‘“ My friend!” exclaimed Miller, “I have 
not a worse enemy living than that same man.” “ What,’ re- 
joined Washington, “you have walked sixty miles to save the 
life of your enemy? That in my judgment puts the matter ina 
different light; I will grant yon his pardon.” The pardon was 
made out; aud, without losing a moment’s delay, Miller proceeded 
on foot to a placa fifteen miles distant, where the execution was 
§0 taka place on the afternoon of the same day. He arrived just 
as the m3a was being conducted to the scaffold, who, seeing 
Miller in the crowd, remarked,“ There is old Peter Miller; he 
has walked all the way from Ephrata to have his revenge gratified 
to-day by seving ma hung.” ‘Thess words had scarcely been 
spoken, when he was maids acquainted with the very different na- 
ture of Miller’s visit, and that his life was spared.s 


18. possible, an implied difficulty. as..you, Gk., so far 
as depends on you. “On your part at any rate.”¢ live.. 
men? [i. 23, 73], a3 peace-livers, and peace-makercs. 

Oharity beareth all things.—I. The preface. As—l, Limiting; 
2. Strengthening, the duty. IL. the command: 1. Give offence 
to none; 2. Forgive the trespasses of others; 8. Attribute the 
best possible motives to men; 4. Give up some of your own 
rights; 5. Watch against passions that cause strife. III. Its 
extent. In—1. Businessrelations; 2. Families; 8. The Church; 
t. Tae world.c—Live peaceably with all men.—I. The true import 
if this precept. II. How it can ba obeyed. By—1. Cultivating 
\ peaceable spirit; 2. Aiming to promote that spirit in others, 
(If. Some motives to induca this obedience to it: 1. The security 
of our own peace; 2. A regard for the welfare of others; 8. A 
lesire to be useful; 4. The intrinsic excellence and Divine beauty 
of poaca; 5. The genius of Christianity; 6. The example of 
Christ and His Apostles; 7. The hope of eternal blessedness.4 

Making peace.—-Aristippus and Aischines having quarrelled, 
Aristippus came to his opponent, and said, ‘‘ Mischines, shall we 
be friends?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, “ with all my heart.” ‘“ But 
remember,” said Aristippus, “that I, being older than you, do 

zZ2 


oe 


Boa 


Phi.li. }7; Ja 
xlv. 5; Ps. exxxt, 
1, 2, Ja. ii, 1—5. 


ePr. i 7; xxvi 
12; Is. v. 21; 1 
Co. viii. 2; iii 18 
—20. 


@1Ti v.14;2 
Pe. ii. 12, 15. 


¢“The meaning 
of the precept is, 
that we should, 
by proper con- 
sideration, take 
care to render 
our actions beau- 
tiful and good, 
even in the eyes 
of men."— Mack- 
night. 


f Bp. Beveridge. 


“Ttis not possible 
to preserve 
peace, when we 
cannot do it witk- 
out offending 
God, and wound- 
ing conscience. 
Peace without 
purity is the 
peace of the 
devil’s palace.”— 
Henry. 


“To be deprived 
of the person we 
love is a happi- 
ness in compari- 
sonof living witli 
one we hate,”"— 
La Bruyere. 


g Fam. Treas. 


peaceable- 
ne-s 
@ Vaughan. 


b Ro, xiv. 19; 3 
Co. xiii. 11; Ja 
ii, 17; Inde ii. 3 


“Neither ough: 
& man to return 
evil for avil, us 
many think; 
emce at 00 (ine 
ought we to do 
an injury 10 vul 
oeighbours.'— 
Plato. 


cW. W, Wythe. 
d Dr M. Tucker 


“Tt is easy to be 

humble, where 

humility is a con 

descension ; eas) 

to concede where 

we know our 
w 


is MG 
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yet ee ee Ee SE Ei ae ES 
easy to forgive;make the first motion.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Aischines, “ and, 


sedan amsest itherefore, I conclude that you are the worthiest man; for I began 
ears Jamieson: the strife, and you began the peace.” —Seeking peace.—Peace may 


Ruskin. be sought two ways. One way 1s as Gideon sought it when he 
‘ built his altar in Ophrah, naming it “God send peace,” yet 


“Five great ene | sought this peace that he loved as he was ordered to seek it, and 


Inhabit with us, | the peace was sent, in God’s way: ‘‘ The country was in quietness 
viz., avarice, am-} forty years in the days of Gideon.” And the other way of seek- 
bition, envys|ing peace is as Menahem sought it, when he gave the King of 


i 
‘ 
ena if rpm Assyria a thousand talents of silver, that “his hand might be | 

4 


mies were to be| with him.” ‘That is, you may either win your peace or buy it— 


eee carte win it by resistance to evil; buy it by compromise with evil. 
ei serpatedl You may buy your peace with silenced consciences ; you may buy 


peace.”— Pe.\it with broken vows: buy it with lying words ; buy it with base j 

srarch, connivances; buy it with the blood of the slain, and the ory of ; 
the captive, and the silence of lost souls.¢ ; 

ovorcome 19—21. avenge . . yourselves,* he who avenges himself 

evil with makes himself accuser, judge, and executioner.» but.. wrath, ; 

good i.e., the wrath of God. Leave your case in His hands. written,° ; 

a Le. xix.18; Pr.jan O. T. warrant for N. T. precept. coals .. head,‘ melt iis 


xxiv. 29; Ge.xlix. | animosity with the warmth of love. Yet be not ostentatious in 
55; Ma. vis. '|forgiving. Some have the habit of making the coals too hot 
 Macknight and heaping on too many. overcome, the evil is not to be let 
man alone, but conquered. good,* the evil to be conquered with 
2 De. xxxil. 85. | :indness. 
te be Retaliation.—I. This precept considered in contrast with the 
Pr. xxv. 22; £0-| prohibition—* Be not overcome of evil”: 1. Its bearing upon 
rxiii. 4; 1S-xxiv,|warring nations; 2. Upon the discords of private life. IL. Evil 
a iat xxv 8—!must be conquered by good. The victory over evil is never won 
UIE pie by negatives. It is won by the antagonism of good. View this 
Rey saying in reference to—1. Truth and error; 2. Sin and holiness. 
; —True moral conquests.—Introduction: these words imply—(1) 
1 Dr.C.J. Vaughan. | That good and evil are in this world; (2) That evil must be over- 
“We have taken|¢ome; (3) That the way to overcome evil is by the force of good. 
Bane hak Fe-|In considering our text we remark that this method is—I. The 
enemies, if our|Only effective one. In overcoming evil: 1. Directed against our- 
charitably apply-| selves from society; 2. As it is found existing everywhere in the 
ry Mecca to! world; 8. As existing in our own hearts. II, The Divinely-prac - 
wa ood aonie tised one. God. overcomes the evil of—1. Intellectual error by 
themselves  to|the good of intellectual truth; 2. Enmity towards Him by the 
ee oe good of His love towards it; 3. Corrupt life by the good of a 
Bonne | perfect life.s 


¢ De; Thomas. Treatment of enemies.—It is recorded of a Chinese emperor, ~ 
anhatiae se! that, on being apprised of his enemies having raised an insurrec- 
made the instru- | tion in one of the distant provinces, he said to his officers, “ Come, 
ment at wrong, Helle: me i re il quickly destroy them.”” He marched for- 

en one man/ ward; an e rebels submitted upon his approach. All now 
again veus,|thought that he would take the al en skcnsaaegan but were 
tious suits."—Dr, | Surprised to see the captives treated with mildness and humanity. 
as ee ‘‘ How!” cried the first minister, ‘‘ is this the manner in which 
Avni bebe devil |YOU fulfil your promise ? Your royal word was given that your 

th his own|enemies should be destroyed; and, behold! you have pardone¢ 
weapon must not them all, and even caressed some of them.” ‘I promised,” re- 
hae pes te = plied the emperor with a generous air, ‘to destroy my enemies. 
over - match"—|_ have fulfilled my word ; for, see, they are enemies no longer: | 
South have made friends of them.” 


a 


ROMANS, 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1, 2. every soul, without exemption of clergy. higher 
powers,* civil authorities of all orders. there ..God, per- 
mitted by, answerable to Him. ordained,’ placed under, see Gk., 
a military term. resisteth,¢ by opposing wise and wholesome 
laws. power, rule, authority. damnation, punishment. 

Humility.—I. Some of the high thoughts which we are apt to 
entertain concerning ourselves: 1. Their character; 2. Their 
eure. If. The exhortation contained in the text. ILI. The sober 
thoughts which we should entertain, according as God has dealt 
the treasure of faith. 

Condescension.—The following simple story illustrates a trait in 
the character of our Queen which explains much of the feeling of 
fond regard entertained for her by ail classes of her subjects. 
One year, when the court was at Balmoral, Her Majesty made a 
promise to Jenny ——, the daughter of a humble Balmoral neigh- 
bour, but who was an especial favourite with Her Majesty, saying, 
“Tl bring a pretty toy for yuu when we come back next year.” 
The Court went, and the promise was thought little more of, at 
least on one side. Her Majesty went that year to Paris to 
visit the Emperor of the French. Amid all the pomp and style of 
royalty and imperiality, there was enough in the events of the 
year generally to drive many others besides the present child from 
the thoughts of the Sovereign of Great Britain. Well, next 
season came, and with it the Court returned to Balmoral. The 
Queen, in making her rounds, soon called on her little protégée, 
and with a “ Now, I haven’t forgot you,” exhibited the promised 
present. While Queen Victoria was in the French capital, amid 
all the din and distraction of Erench state pageantry, she found 
time to think of the little Highland girl on the banks of the Dee, 
and then and there bought an article to please and gratify the 
little child.4— Royal courtesy.—F rederic I1., King of Prussia, made 
it a point to return every mark of respect or civility shown to him 
in the street by those who met him. He one day observed at 
table, that whenever he rode through the streets of Berlin, his hat 
was always in his hand. Baron Polintz, who was present, said 
“That his Majesty had no occasion to notice the civility of every 
one who pulled his hat off to him in the streets.” ‘And why 
pot?” said the king, in a lively tone, “are they not all human 
beings as well as myself?” 

3,4. rulers..evil, for this purpose are they appointed. 
wilt .. power P do you desire to live without fear of punish- 
ment? praise,? protection, favour. minister, servant; being 
himself under authority. good, unless you are evil. afraid, of 
detection and punishment. beareth .. vain, for use, not 
mere empty show. revenger, exacting the claims of justice. 

Relative duties.—I. Of rulers—to protect the good—to restrain 
the evil—to reward merit. IL Of subjects—to respect authority 
—to do good and thereby to merit praise.—The necessity of law. 
—I, Its design is good. II. Its violation evil. IIL Its execu- 


to nest 
authority 


a Tit. iii. 1;1 Pe 
ii. 18; Ma, xxii 
21; Ac v.29. 
6 Pr. viii. 15, 16; 
Da. iv. 32; ii. 21; 
Jo, xix. 11. 

¢1 Pe. ii. 14 


“Distinction of 
rank 
necessary for the 
economy of tha 
world, and was 
never called in 
question but by 
barbarians and 
enthusiasts.” — 
Rowe, 


“He who tov 


much fears ha- | 


tred, is unflt to 
reign.”—Seneca. 


“Power is de- 
tested,and miser- 
able is the life of 
him who wishes 
rather to be 
feared than to 
be loved.”-Nepos, 
d The Times. 

““Whoever pays 
you more court 
than he is accus- 
tomed to pay, 
either intends to 


deceive you, or ~ 


finds you neces- 


sary to him.”"— 


Courtenay. 


the 
of the civil 
ruler 


a1 Pe. fi. 14, 


“For those are 
the men to main- 
tain themselvea 
with credit in the 
world, who never 
suffer thei. 
equals to insult 


them, who show ~ 


tion just.—The functions of the ruler—tI. To maintain law and | proper respect ta 
order—as the minister of God—for the benefit of man, II. To) their superiors 


is highly’ 
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ROMANS. 


and act with|punish crime: for this purpose he is invested with the power o! 


thoughtful kind- 
sess to their in- 
ieriors.” — Thucy- 
dides. 

b Ds Lath. 

c Davenam. 


“ All my own ex- 
perience of life 
teaches me the 
contempt of 
sunning, not tae 
fear.” —Addison, 


on payment 
of tribute 


a Ecc, viii. 2. 
6 Wordsworth, 


¢ Aecrovpyot, from 
\aos, people, and 
epyov, Work. A 
word that, with 
its kindred 
forms, occurs 140 
times in LXX,, 
and 15 in N.T. 


d Brown, 

e De Wette. 
f Lange. 

g Spencer. 


“Wherefore we 
do not allow man 
to rule by reason, 
because man 
rules for himself, 
and becomes a 
tyrant. A ruler 
is the protector 
of the just, and, 
if of the just,then 
also, of what is 
equitable to all” 
—Aristotle. 

“Sin unpunished 
makes a greater 
breach than sin 
committed"— 
Farindon, 


h Buckingham 


owe nothing 
but love to 


any 

a Ma, xxil. 21. 

b Macknight, 
Stuart. “A fixed 
tax.” —Boothroyd. 
“Direct taxes,” 
—Cobbin, “ Land 
tax.”— Brown. 

€ reAos: the publi- 
cans were TeAw- 
was,i e., collectors 
of custons. 


|Good i 4. Trust; 5. Thankfulness; 6. Obedience, 


life and death—must use it righteously—as responsible to God 
—for the suppression of evil.’ 

Craftiness of criminals.—Be law-makers as able as nature or 
experience (which is the best art) can make them, yet, though ] 
will not yield the wicked to be wiser than the virtuous, I may say 
offences are too hard for the laws, as some beasts are too wily for 
their hunters ; and that vice overgrows virtue as much as weeds 
grow faster than medicinal herbs; or rather, that sin, like the 
fruitful slime of Nilus, doth increase with so many various shapes 
of serpents (whose walks and retreats are winding and unknown), 
that even justice, the painful pursuer of mischief, is become weary 
and amazed.* 


5, 6. wherefore, for these reasons. ‘ needs .. subject, it 
is necessary to submit. not.. wrath, for fear of punishment, 
but ..sake,2 ‘‘we must obey man for the sake of God: not 
disobey God for the sake of man.’ for.. cause, for the sake 
of conscience also. tribute, public dues and taxes of all kinds. 
ministers,¢ officers of the people: servants of God for the public 
good. attending .. thing, “collecting the taxes :’4 “ whole 
extent of magisterial duty.” 

Pay ye tribute also.—tI. A simple, but comprehensive; II. A 
natural, but needful; III. A ditticult, but blessed mjunction. 
Learn :—This is the fundamental law of God’s kingdom, deter- 
mining—(1) On one hand the relation of the Christian to the 
world : (2) On the other, his vocation for heaven. / E 

Satire on government.—One having reconciled the Emperor and 
the Pope, and placed them on majestic thrones, brought the 
several states and conditions of the world before them. First 
came a counsellor of: stute, with the motto, “I advise you two ;” 
then a courtier, with, “I flatter you three;” then a husbandman, 
“T feed you four;” then a merchant, “I cozen you five ;” then 
a lawyer, “I rob you six;” then a soldier, “I fight for you seven;” 
then a physician, “I kill you eight ;” lastly a priest, “I absolve 
you nine.”—New experiments in government.—It is a dangeroua 
thing to try new experiments in a government ; men do not foresee 
the ill consequences that must happen when they go about to 
alter the essential parts of it upon which the whole frame depends; 
for all governments are artiticial things, and every purt of them 
has a dependence one upon another. And it is with them as 
with clocks and watches, if you should put great wheels in place of 
little ones, and little ones in the place of great ones, all the move- 
ment would stand still: so that we cannot alter any part of a 
government without prejudicing the motions of the whole.4 


7, 8. render,¢ pay, as a debt to be discharged. tribute, Gk., 
\tax levied on person, house, land. custom,°* Gk.; levied oy 
merchandise. fear.. honour, discriminate betw. the degrees 
of respect due to dif. classes of public officials. owe. . any- 
thing, either of proper respect, or of anything due to him, love, 
of wh., feel that you owe so much that you cannot pay all at 
once ; be always paying, as one who is always owing. for .. law,é 
i.e., the law respecting his neighbour, ; 

Duties.—What we owe to—I. God: 1. Adorat 


ion; 2. Love; 3 
II. Men: 


Good—1. Will; 2. Words; 3. Deeds. Application :—{1) God’s 


(Cap. xifi. 5-3. 


‘Tg eis pasa 


2 


vap xiL.. 9, 16.) 7 ROMANS, 


Matin is righteous ; al Sormeglecl du to vob God, (5) And our|4 Ga. 3.4, To neglect is to rob God, (8) And our 
neighbour, (4) And ourselves..—Guilt and folly of boing i in debt.— 
I. The propriety of the direction in the text. To be in debt—l. 
Will expose us to defraud others of their just due; 2. Is i injurious 
to the general interests of society ; 3. Involves whole families in 
buffering ; 4. Subjects us to great sacrifices; 5. Is prejudicial to 
our improvement in useful knowledge; 6. "Is unfavourable to 
religion ; 7. Is in direct opposition to God’s command. II. Some 
considerations to aid a strict compliance with it: 1. Debts, how- 
ever long forborne, will one day be required ; 2. Remember the 
worth of time; 3. Avoid luxury; 4. Never exceed your income ; 
5. Never despise honest labour ; 6. Avoid depending on specula- 
tion and artifice; 7. Never neglect the duties of religion. £ 

dn honest insolvent.—A gentleman of Boston, says a religious 
journal, who was unfortunate in business thirty years ago, and 
consequently unable at that time to meet his engagements with 
his creditors, after more than twenty years of toil, succeeded in 
paying every creditor (except one whose residence "could not be 
ascertained) the whole ‘amount due them. He has in that 
twenty years brought up and educated a large family, but still he 
owed one of his former creditors; he was not satisfied to keep 


that the party had ‘died some years since. He again pursued his 
inquiry respecting the administrator, and ascertained his name 
and residence, wrote to him , acknowledged the debt, and requested 
him to inform him of the manner he would receive the money. 
A few days since he remitted the whole amount, principal met | 
interest. 

9,10. briefly .. saying, is summed up ina word. love.. 
thyself, @ practical obedience to law of love covers all the other 
precepts. love . 
newises good things. 


. neighbour,’ nor simply refrains fr. evil, but 
ve..law, and more than the bare ful- 


filling. 

The love of our neighbour.—I. The object of the affection. II. 
Its proper extent. We are to love others as ourselves. This im- 
plies that this love—1. Is to be of the same kind; 2. To beara 
certain proportion to our self-love; 3. Is to equal our love for 
ourselves. III. Its infinence upon our general temper: to—1. 
Produce all charitableness; 2. Fit men for every duty; 3. Moderate 
party feeling; 4. Prevent, or heal all strife. IV. What it includes 
—all virtue. Love prompts men—l, To seek the greatest happi- 
ness of all; 2, To the practise of personal virtues; and it includes 
—3. All goodness. ¢ 

Love to Christ fulfils the law.—An orphan boy, of peculiar 
vivacity and uncommon talents, and who had been « favourite 
zomi¢ performer in the heathen sports, was sent by his relations 
to New Hernhuth, a settlement of the Moravian missionaries. 


- Bis agreeable and engaging manners gained him the affection of one 


ofthe wealthiest Greenlanders, in whose family he was placed, who 
had no son, and whose presumptive heir he was. At the first 
catechetical meeting at which he was present, being asked whether 
he would wish to be acquainted with our Saviour, and be con- 
verted? “O yes!” replied he gaily, ‘I shall soon be converted ;” 
on which another, who had been lately baptized, gravely told him 
he knew little what conversion meant—that it was to yield the|,, 
heart wholly to our Saviour, and to make a surrender of every 


another’s property ; he made inquiry, and received information | Sheree, 0, blr 


ee eS 


d@ Ga. vy. 14; Ja, 
ao ae LTA 9; 
Col. iii. 1 


“ But auc wt 
owe different ser- 
vices to parents, 
brothers, com- 
panions, and be- 
nefactors, wa 
ought to take 
care to pay every- 
one his due, and 
that which is 
suitable to his 
character” — Ari- 
stotle. 
“T pray, first, for 
good health; 
then for pros- 
Perity 3; thirdly 
happiness ; 
and, lastly, toowa 
no man any- 
thing.”-Philemon. 
“An extraord: 
nary haste to dis- 


gation isa sort, of 
sa Sa ala 
La Rochefourauld. 
e W. W. Wythe. 
a v0 W. Cannon, 


ee fue 


oie aiefe 39, 40, 
Mk. xii. 81; Ga. 
v. 18, 14, 


61 Co, xiii, 4—7. 


“Love is called 
the fulfilling of 
the law, becausa 
the love of God 
and man is tha 
soul of every out- 
ward duty, and u 
cause that will 

uce these.s8 as 
ts effects.” 


“When men are 
friends, ae s 
no need of 

tice; but w ive 
they are ust,they 
still need friend- 
ship.”— Aristot/e 


“Dr. Doddridge 
one day asked 
his ute daugh- 
ter how it was 
that everybody 
loved her. SH; 
know Dot,’ said 


she; ‘unless 
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be that I love 


everybody.” . 


the armour 
of light 

a Bia. xxv. 5; 1 
Pe iv.7, 8; 1Th. 
vy. 4—8; Ep. v. 
11-16; Eco. ix. 
10; Jo. ix.4; He, 
Ix, 28, 


5 Col. f. 12, 13; 
Song ii. 17; 1 Co. 
xiii 12; Be. xxii 
5. 

¢ Ep. v. 11; Col. 
tii, 8—10, 12, 


@ 2 Co. vi. 7; 
‘vi 13—18, ™ 


* Christ's coming 
is ever nearer 
than it was. Oh, 
that, as He comes 
nearer earth, we 
may approach 
nearer heaven.” 
—J. H Newman. 


“Get a step to- 
wards heaven. 
Endeavour to 


_ master some evil 


temper, and 
break loose from 
some worldly tie, 
every day. V: 
tory over one sin 
upon right 
grounds will pave 
the way toan easy 
conquest of all.” 
—Adaum, 


“ Religion is the 
best armour that 
@ man can have; 
but itis the worst 
cloak.” — Bunyan. 


¢ W. W. Wythe. 

¢ Homilist, 

7 Anon. 

iJ, Hf. Newman 
J. 8. Howson. 


‘We all com- 
plain of theshort- 
ooss cof time; and 


yet we have more 
than we know 
what to do with. 
ur lives are 
spent either in 
luing nothing at 
ull, or in doing 
rothing 


ROMANS. (Cap. xiii. 11,12 
evil inclination. This he found a hard saying, and would rather 
have thrown up his prospects among the brethren, and returned 
to his amusements among the heathen; till, after considerable 
mental conflict, he at last ceased contending with his Maker, and 
yielded a willing and cheerful obedience. ; 

11, 12. time, short, uncertain, fleeting, ee with future 
consequences. sleep,* we should be no longer dreaming, but 
doing; no longer oblivious of duty, but fully alive to it. - salva- 
tion, full, perfect, complete, including glorification. nearer, ea. 
moment hastens it on. night,* present dark life of sin, sorrow, 
partial knowledge. day, of Gospel light for the world, of heavenly 
glory for the believers. cast. .darkness,° as we do the in- 
activity of sleep, and our night-clothes. armour, offensive and 
defensive. Christian a warrior. Enemies numerous, powerful, 
crafty. light, holiness; light the symbol of joy, truth, etc. 

The sleeper aroused.—I. The sinner’s sleep: a state of—1. For- 
getfulness; 2. Misapprehension; 3. Fancied security; 4. Fleshly 
delight. II, The exhortation: it implies—1. An altered view of 


"|things; 2. Voluntary effort; 3. Energy; 4 Compliance with 


terms. III. The reason: 1. Life is fleeting; 2. Judgment is near ; 
3. God is calling..—Advent.—The season of—I. The Gospel’s 
triumph; II. Christ’s second advent; III. Our departure is ap- 
proaching.‘—A knowledye of time.—I. That knowledge of time 
which we should secure: we should know time in—l1. Its nature; 
2. Its use; 3. Its value; 4. Its management; 5. Its termination. 
II. The eifects which it is calculated to promote: 1. Unfeigned 
gratitude to God; 2. Deep contrition of soul; 3, Fervent appli- 
cation to the Throne of Grace; 4. Sincere desires to live more fully 
unto the Lord.s—Self-denial, @ test of religious earnestness.—I. In 
a general sense, the world is now for Christianity.- II. There is 
reason to think, however, that it is not altogether the Gospel that 


ic. | People are zealous for. They wish to be thought respectable. III. 


This circumstance should not diminish our anxiety about our 
own state, but rather increase it: because—1. We are in danger 
of doing right from worldly motives; 2. We may be deceived by 
something which the world puts, like a counterfeit coin, in the 
place of the truth. IV. The means of testing our true state, 
which we possess. We must have self-denial: 1. This self-denial, 
which is the test of our faith, must be daily; 2. It consists in- 
little things; 3. We must find ont for ourselves daily self-denials, 
when we seem to have none.A—The armour of light.—l. This 
armour is of no use unless we put it on: 1. There is here a 
positive injunction; 2. ‘The only way to obey it is by putting on 
and wearing the armour. II. The perilous condition of those 
who are destitute of it. Without it we are utterly defenceless. III. 
The true nature of the Christian’s conflict. We have a defensive 
military position to hold for God, and we must hold it. After the 
conflict comes the reward.i—Time to awake.—I. The state from 
which a change is desired: 1. The state of sleep describes the 
state of unconverted men; and also—2. Of many among those 
who have made a profession of the Gospel, and have felt its 
power II. The nature of the change by which this state is to be 
reversed : 1, It is a change which produces a complete reverse ; 
2. The only way by which tt can be effected is by the powerful 
operation of the Spirit on the mind; 3. Human instruments are 


to the|/employed. ILI. Why should you prepare for the destiny that 


Cap. xi, 13, 14.) ROMANS 861 
awaits ? Becanse—l. E h of i 
you nough of your time has passed in en it ~~ Fe 


t unawakened state already ; 2. The difficulty of awaken- 
ing grows with the progress of delay; 3. Of the uncertainty and 
speedy termination of life.* 

The improvement of time.—Boyle remarks “that sand-grains 
are easily scattered, but skilful artificers gather, melt, and trans- 
mute them to glass,of which they make mirrors, lenses, and 
telescopes. Even so vigilant Christians improve parenthetic frag- 
ments of time, employing them in self-examination, acts of faith, 
and researches of holy truth; by which they became looking- 
glasses for their souls, and telescopes revealing their promised 
heaven.” Jewellers save the very sweepings of their shops be- 
cause they contain particles of precious metal. Should Christians, 
whose every moment was purchased for them by the blood of 
Christ, be less careful of time? Surely its very minutie should 
be more treasured than grains of gold or dust of diamonds.‘ 

13, 14, honestly,« decently, modestly, honourably. Not as 
men ashamed of being seen, having wicked concealments. as 
.. day, as children of light, not using night as a cover for sin. 
rioting, revelling, sinful amusements. enness,’ Gk., 
drinking-bouts. chambering, illicit pleasures; prostitution. 
wantonness, lasciviousness in words, thoughts, looks, deeds. 
strife, quarrels. envying, the spirit that leads to strife. 
put .. Christ,° His piety, temperance, purity, etc. provision, 
forethought, care, to.. thereof, to gratify its sinful desires 
and passions. 

The best dress.—It is—I. A new dress: 1. It is not our natural 
dress; 2. It is of peculiar excellence. IJ. A rich dress. To put 
on Christ is to put on—1. Humility, as the tunic, always worn, 
fitting the body close; 2. Love, as the cloak, often taken off to 
cast around others; 3. Truth, as the girdle, making the wearer 
strong and ready for work; 4. Obedience, as the sandals, put on 
when the feet are shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace. III. A church dress, because—1l. It is the best. It is 
right to wear the best dress in church; 2. It is sacred. IV. A 
court dress. You will wear this dress in heaven. Keep it well 
then ; you are to see the King in it.—'he garment of salvation. 
—I. What it is to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. It implies the 
taking of—l. His merit; 2. His spirit and temper of mind; 8. 
His badge, and making a public profession of being His servants. 
Il. How we are to do this. By—1. An internal application of 
Him. Thus we put on Christ before God, and make Him our 
only—(1) Plea; (2) Ground of justification ; (3) Hope of glory ; 
% An external profession of Him. By works and before men, 
Address: (1) Those who never think about Christ; (2) The 
self-righteous; (3) Those who have indeed put on Christ/—Put- 
ting on Christ.—I. This change is distinguished from all others, 
by the similarity of its effects on all in whom it takes place. 
There is—1. Contrition for sin; 2. Reception of the Gospel 
method of salvation; 3. A principle of devotion; 4. A spirit of 
holiness. II. It is fashioned after Christ’s holy nature, The 
sonverted, all—1. Observe the whole preceptive will of God as 
their conduct ; 2. Burn with zeal for God’s glory, and with bene- 
volent solicitude for man’s welfare; 8. Behave like Christ, when 
ander suftering.«—Put on Christ.—I. There is a wondrous fitness 
in Christ's character, to meet the condition of sinners. Put on 


that we ought te 
do. We are al- 
ways complain- 
ing that our daya 
are few, and act- 
ing as though © 
there would be 
no end of them." 
— Seneca. 


kJ. Parsons. 


“Time—that 
bleak and narrow 
isthmus between 
two eternities.” 
—Colton. 


1S. Coley. 


uton the ~ 
rd Jesus 


@ Phi. iv. 8. 


6 Lu. xxi. 34; 1 
Pe. iv. 8. 


¢ Ro. viii. 29; 1 
Pe, ii. 21, 22. 


d Ga. y. 16, 24; 1 
Pe. ii. 11; Ga, vi.8, 


“Voluptuous in- 
dulgences only 
occasion pain, 
and they ought 
to be avoided” 
— Solon. 


¢ Dr. Edmond. 


“Asthe pleasures 
ofluxury are very 
expensive, they 
put those whoare 
addicted to them 
upon raising 
fresh supplies of 
money by all the 
methods of rapae 
giousness aud 
corruption,’— 
Addison. 


“ The sinless life 
of our Saviour, 
which was a liy- 
ing law, did not 
only surpass the 
examples, but 
even the precepts 
and ideas too, of 
the heathen mo- 
ralists and philo 
sophers.”—Soyla 


St Rev. RB. Cacil, 
M.A. 


g Dr. LeifchitA. 


“ Nothing makeg 
& woman more 
esteemed by the 
Opposite se2 


t 
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ia ae Se 
than obastity;(Christ—1. As your- hope before God; 2. As your sanctification 


whether it be 
that we always 
prize those most 
who are hardest 
to come at, or, 
that nothing be- 
sides chastity, 
with its collateral 
attendants, truth, 
Hidelity and con- 
stancy, gives the 
man @ property 
in the person he 
loves, and, con- 
soquently, en- 
dears her to 
above all things.” 
— Addison. 

h Rev, M. Wilkes. 


“See that each 
hour's feelings 
and thoughtsand 
actions are pure 
and true; then 
will your life be 
such. The wide 
pasture is but 
separate spears 
of grass; the 
sheeted bloom of 
the prairies but 
isolated flowers.” 
—Anon, 


“To neglect the 
race of holiness 
is to reject the 
prize of happi- 
ness.” 


the weak in 
faith 


a 1 Oo. ix. 22. 

6 Ge, ix. 3, 4. 

ec Da, 18; Ao x 
14. 


“Tf anything be 
the exclusive 
of each 


wen living who 


3. As your help; 4. As your exemplar. II. There is this fitness 
in nothing else than Christ. III. Therefore, if we would be 
happy, we must make use of Christ for ourselves. Put Him on 
in—1. Your thoughts; 2. Your affections ; 3. Your conversation ; 
4. Your profession.* 

Conversion of Augustine—In the spring of the year 372, a 
young man, in the thirty-first year of his age, in evident distress 
of mind, entered into his garden near Milan. The sins of his 
youth—a youth spent in sensuality and impiety—weighed heavily 
on his soul. Lying under a fig-tree, moaning and pouring out 
abundant tears, he heard from a neighbouring house, a young 


him|Voice saying, and repeating in rapid succession, “ Tolle, lege, 


Tolle, lege !—take and read, take and read.” Receiving this as a 
Divine admonition, he returned to the place where he left his 
friend Alypius to procure the roll of St. Paul’s Epistles, which ke 
had a short time before left with him. ‘‘I seized the roll,” says 
he, in describing this scene; *‘ I opened it, and read in silence the 
chapter on which my eyes first alighted.’ It was the thirteenth 
of Romans. ‘Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in riot- 
ing and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” All 
was decided by a word. “I did not want to read any more,” 
said he; ‘‘nor was there any need; every doubt was banished.” 
The Morning Star had risen in his heart. In the language of 
Gaussen—" Jesus had conquered; and the grand career of Au- 
gustine, the holiest of the Fathers, then commenced. A passage 
of God’s Word had kindled that glorious luminary, which was to 
enlighten the Church for ten centuries ; and whose beams gladden 
her even to this present day. After thirty-one years of revolt, of 
combats, of falls, of misery, faith, life, eternal peace, came to 
this erring soul; a new day, an eternal day came upon it.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1—8. weak .. faith, esp. ab. meats and days. re 
the ground of his faith in Christ. not.. Aincutaeae ee 
cerning his views on minor matters. eat..things,? as 
sndesd physiology teaches. weak .. herbs, so the vegetarian 
is weak. despise,’ for he may be conscientious, or have a pecu- 
liar constitution. let ..eateth, the weaker brethren are not to 
rule the world. The weakness of some may, through lack of 
charity, become an instrument of tyranny to others. God 
him,‘ é.e., him that eateth, and him that eateth rot. ei 

Judge not.—Judge not from—I. Partiality 71, Suspicious- 
ness, or want of love; III. Self-love; IV. Cw .soriousness ; V. 


Envy and malice.—TJhe Christian view o 


V i if kama —_ 
Strict towards itself. II. Mild towards othe Ppa daly = 


wont to act.—With respect to—I. Our neichbour's f 

ee . . 3 e aul Sus 4 
The injustice done him ; III. His known ot cue 4 
clinution to a merciful judgiment.—I. Who gives it? II. How it 
it exercised? III. Who rewards it ?* a9 ‘ 


Infirm Christians.—Weak Christians have infinnities, bat in 


» (Cap. xiv. 1-3. 


a ‘ioe an) — ae * . 
Se 

Daal “s 
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firmity supposes life; and we must not despise them—not in|} could harbour a 


heart, word, or carriage. We must rather deny ourselves than 
offend them. We must support them—bear them as pillars— 
bear the house as the shoulders a burden; as the wall the vine ; 
as parents their children; asthe oak the ivy. And this because 
they are brethren. Are they not of the same body? Shall the 
hand eut off the little finger because it is not as large as the 
thumb? Do men throw away their corn because it comes into 
their barns with ehaff? They are weak. Bear with them out of 
pity. In a family, if one of the little ones be sick, all the larger 


children are ready to attend it, which they need not do if it were! 


well. It should be done, likewise, because Jesus Christ does so. 


thought of ob. 
truding my own 
belief on the free 
minds of others.” 
—Air W. Jones. 


“In such points 
as may be held 
diversely by di- 
‘vers persons, I 
would not take 
any man’s liberty 
from him; and I 
humbly beseech 
al] men that they 


~ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ "| would not take 


—the law of His command, and the law of His example. He 
takes special care of His lambs, will not quench the smoking 
fax, and is touched with the feeling of our infirmities.’ 


4,5. judgest..servant, therefore much less should you 
jadge a servant of God. to. . falleth, Christians to the great 
Master. he..up, notwithstanding your censures, or predic- 
‘tions to the contrary. God..stand,* now and at the judg- 
ment. dey.. another,’ as more holy. So some regard fast 
and feast days. every ..mind,° act acc. to conviction, not be 
borne on the stream of custom. e : 

Religion, an intelligent service.—The possession of the Divine 
favour in individual cases is not the result of—I. Hereditary 
transmission; IL. Fatalism; ILI. Formalism. Three things 
at ieast are apprehended by all who receive Christ: (1) Man is a 
sinner; (2) Christ is his Saviour; (3) In receiving Christ, the 
man begins to lead a new life.4—Religious non-observance of the 
Sabbath.—I. Paul’s own view upon the question. ‘Let us under- 
stand the principle upon which he declared the repeal of the 
Sabbath: 1. Christ’s blood had vindicated God’s parental right 
to all humanity ; therefore, there could be no peculiar people; 2. 
The Gospel of Christ had sanctified all time; hence no time 
could be specially God’s. IL The modifications of this view: 
l. There is a religious observance of the Sabbath-day possible ; 
2. There is such a thing as religious non-observance of the 
Sabbath.e : j 

No one to be de d.—An Englishman, a native of Yorkshire, 
going to reside at Kingston, in Jamaica, was reduced from a state 
of affluence to very great distress; so much so, that in the time 
of sickness he was destitute of home, money, medicine, food, 
and friends. Just in this time of need, an old Christian negro 
offered his assistance, which, being gladly accepted, this 
“ neighbour to him” bought medicine, and administered it him- 
self; furnished nourishment ; sat up three nights; and, in short, 
acted the part of doctor, nurse, and host. Through the blessing 
of God, the old negro’s efforts were rendered successful in the 
recovery of the sick man, who then inquired what expenses he 
had been at, and promised remuneration as soon as possible. 
The generous old Christian replied, ‘‘ Massa, you owe me nothing ; 
me owe you much still.” “How do you make that out?” said 
the restored man. “ Why, massa, me never able to pay you; 
because you taught me to read de Word of God!” This reply so 
affected the man, that he resolved, from that time, to seek the 
Lord. 4 


mine fr g@ me.” 
—Alp. .. bamhail, 


t P. Henry. 


self-per- 
suasion 


a Ps, xxxvii. 1? 


6 Le. xxiii. 4—1 
ete.; Col. ii. 16,17 


e1 Jo. iii. 21; Is. 
viii. 20; Job 
xXXxXiv.32; Jo. xvi. 
2; Ac. xxvi. 9. — 


“The wisest are 
not wise in every 
respect, and the 
most learned are 
often ignorant of 
the commonest 
subjects.”— Zeno, 
d ¥. Wagstaff. 


“Tf I had ald 
men’s con- 
sciences in my 
keeping, I could, 
in disputable 
cases, give laws 
unto thew,as well 
as unto myself; 
but itis one thing 
what I can do, 
and another 
thing what all 
other men must 
do.”— Abp. Ussher. 


e F. W. Robertson. 


“That action if 
not warrantable, 
which either 
blushes to beg @ 
blessing; or 
having sucoeed- 
ed, dares not pre- 
sent thanks 
giving.” -—F 
Quarles. 
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ny et ES eg ee ee 

no man 6—9. he that, etc.,* both may equally aim at God’s glory, 
Mieka and seek to honour Him. none, whatever his position, relations, 
eae character. liveth.. himself,’ can limit his influence, make 


his life begin and end with himself. no.. himself, no man, 
on passing away, can take with him all the effects of his life. 
More esp. a Christian, living or dying, refers all to Christ. live 


at Co. x. 31; 1 
Ti v. 3. 


b 1 Co. vi. 19, 20; 


Phi. i. 20—23. . Lord, whatever we be, wherever we are, we may honour 
¢ Ga. ii. 20. Christ. die.. Lord, our death, as well as our life, may be for 
uv? Co. v. 15;| His glory. we.-. Lord’s,* by purchase and gracious adoption. 
Zp. & 20—23;|for. . end, etc.4“ A result wh. was the direct object of the death 
Ke, 18. and resurrection of Christ, and wh. consequently He will not now 
2 Vaughan. frustrate.’’¢ 


Jesus, Lord of dead and living. —I. All souls belong to Christ. 
IL His title to this property in souls: 1. His death; 2. His 
resurrection and ascension—life. III. Both life and death have 
reference to Him./—Christian influence.—I. A man cannot live 
only to himself: 1. Our relationships are natural; 2. We live for 
the world, and for posterity by our influence; 3. Self-denial is in- 
culeated by the Apostle when he asserts that “no man liveth for 


~There are no 
moral blanks; 
there are no neu- 
tral characters, 
We are either 
the sower that 
pews and cor- 


‘p' ” 
light that splen- 
didly illuminates 
vnd the salt that 
silently operates; 


jj duty; 2. It is our duty for the sake of others; 3. By living well, 


and for that of others, that we live well: 1. It is our own personal 


ae engl ores we glorify our God-and our religion ; 4. We should do it from love 
man speaks.”—|to Christ and in order to show our love to Christ.,—Living and 
Chalmers. dying unto the Lord.—I. A statement of the disposition with 
1 E. Johnson, B.A.\ which the inspired Apostle regarded errors in the Church of 
g T. D. Jones. Christ. II. The occasion of this maxim in which he passes from 
a W. A. Butler, | Outward forms to the inward and spiritual kingdom of God in the 
cw aieseus, heart. III. What it is to ‘live unto God.” It is to live the life 


that heralds the immortality “‘ unto God.”*—Christ’s sovereignty 
in the Church.—I. The condition of the Christian,—one of depend- 
ence. II. Its engagements: 1. The state in which Christ found 
its character|ugs; 2. What He performed to deliver us from it; 8. Under what 
ripest ad conditions we enjoy the deliverance.! 
beded it: and if| Living to the Lord.—The following lines, which Dr. Doddridge 
we would close| wrote on the motto of his family arms, have been much admired 
our career in the : 
comfort of reli- 
gious hope, we 
must prepare for 
It by early and 
continuous  reli- 
gious habit."— 
Sruttieworth, 


“Life's evening, 
we may rest 
assured, willtake 


epigram, praised it as one of the finest in the English language. 
“© Whilst we live, let us live,” was the motto of the family arms, 
on which the Doctor wrote— 


‘Live whilst you live,” the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day; 

* Live whilst you live,” the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies; 

Lord, in my view, let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure whilst I live to Thee. 


Christisthe | 10—18. jud condemn. why .. nought, despise. 

judge ofall |.. cntane ree hy judged by Hin. writen’ oh cal _ 
@ Ac. xvii.31, |new doctrine. confess,¢ this the LXX. trans. The Heb. ie 
b Is. xiv. 23. “swear.” every... himself,¢ hence had better now look after 
# Phi. ii. 10. himslf. but .. rather, pass this judgment. stumbling- 
eS TN block,¢ cause of sin. occasion.. way, by tempting him tv 
vil 1—8; Ja. iv,| 2¢t contrary to his conscience. 

1, 12. | The future judgment.—I. Its certainty. TL Its awfulness 


himsel:.” II. It is of the utmost importance for our own sakes, 


expressing, in a lively and pointed manner, the genuine spirit — 
of a faithful servant of God. Dr, Johnson, when speaking of this © 


tad 


Usp. xiv. 14, 152 


We “shall give account” of ourselves before God—1. Generally, 
as to our demeanour on the whole ; 2. Particularly, as to our oon- 
duct towards Christ. Improvement—(i) The main subject of 
the context ; (2) The passage we have been insisting on.f 
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_- “The cadi and the king.—One of the Moorish kings of Spain 


wished to build a pavilion on a field near his garden, and offered 
to purchase it of the woman to whom it belonged; but she would 
not consent to part with the inheritance of her fathers. The 
field, however, was seized, and the building was erected. The 
poor woman complained to a cadi, who promised to do all in his 
power to serve her. One day, while the king was in the field, the 
cadi came with an empty sack, and asked permission to fill it with 
the earth’ on which he was treading. He obtained leave; and 
when the sack was filled, he requested the king to complete his 
kind ness by assisting him to load his ass with it. The monarch 
laughed, and tried to lift it, but soon let it fall, complaining of its 
enormous weight. ‘It is, however,” said the cadi, “ only a small 
part of the ground which thou hast wrested from one of thy 
subjects: how then wilt thon bear the weight of the whole field, 
when thou shalt appear before the Great Judge laden with thie 
iniquity ?” The king thanked him for his reproof; and not only 
restored the field to its owner, but gave her the building which he 
bad erected, and all the wealth which it contained. 


14, 15. know, for reason teaches it. persuaded. .Jesus,* 
who hasrevealedit. nothing .. itself,’ necessarily, essentially. 
Some pronounced so by the law. esteemeth, believeth. to.. 
unclean, as if actually forbidden. grieved,‘ injured, brought 
to grief through sin. walkest .. charitably,4 in harmony 
with the law of love. destroy .. meat, by encouraging him to 
do what he cannot without sin. for. .died,¢ if Christ died for 
him, you should be willing to do something for him. 

For whom Christ died.—I. Those for whom He died: 1. All the 
thildren of God scattered abroad; 2. For the sheep given Him by 
the Father; 3. For the Church whom He loved as His bride; 4, In 
a general sense, for all, IL Why He died. He gave—1. His 
fleshéfor the life of the world; 2. Himself as a ransom for all. 
Ill. How He died: 1. Generally, for all; 2. Peculiarly, for the 
elect. IV. What His death effected. Salvation was made—l1. 
Certain to some; 2. Possible to all.s : 

A reason for charity.—For my own pert, if my pocket was full 
of stones, I have no right to throw one at the greatest backslider 
upon earth. I have either done as bad or worse than he, or I 
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¢1 Co. vill. 9,18; 
x. 32. 


neighbours. _—_ If 
you would come 
anything neare1 
happiness upot 
earth, endeavour 
to live with al) 
mankind in a 
state of as pure 
love, a8 you will 
in heaven.”— 
Adam. 


“He who shows 


stead vs exercis- 
ingitonly against 
thesin,condemns 
himsel f.”—St. 
Ephraim. 


nothing 
unclean of 
itself 


a Ga, i. 12, 


6 Ac. x. 28; 100 
x. 25; viii. 7. 


100. vili.10,11, 


@1 Oo. xifl. 2, 4, 
5,7. 


e Jo. x. 27, 28; 1 
+ aur 2; Ja. i 


“Though the 
thing be good, 
et, if we prefer 
it before iter 
things, and neg- 
lect or omit them 
for it, the action 
becometh evil.” 
— Sanderson. 


certainly should if the Lord had left me a little to myself ; for 1) 7. Robinson. 


am made of just the same materials: if there be any difference, 
it is wholly of grace.e—Charitable judgment.—Those of us who 
have read classic history may remember an incident in the history 
of the Macedonian emperor. A painter was commanded to sketch 
the monarch. In one of his great battles, he had been struck 
with a sword upon the forehead, and a very large scar had been 
left on the right temple. The painter, who was a master-hand in 
his art, sketched him leaning on his elbow, with his finger cover- 
ing the sear on his forehead; and so the likeness of the king was 
taken, but without the sear. Let us put the finger of charity upon 
the scar of the Christian as we look at him, whatever it may be, 
—the finger of a tender and forbearing charity, and see, in spite 
of it and under it, the image of Christ notwithstanding * 


“Nothing is more 
evident than that 
a man who tell 
the truth, beltev- 
ing it to be @ lie 
is guilty of falre. 
hood *-— Dr. T 
Reid 

g J, Newton. 

hk Dr, Cumming 


' the world... A 
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nature of 16—18. let .. good, the liberty you have. be. : of,¢ 
kingdom of |through your too great license. kingdom... drink,? neither in 
“soa their use or rejection. but.. Ghost,¢ the kingdom is in ita 
« Ga. v.13; 2CO./ nature spiritual, and its seat isin the heart. things, the fruit 
As 20; SE. of the Spirit. acceptable. .God,4 whatever his views of the 
he cin cee: question of meats. and..men, i.e., such as have the wit to 
$<ili23. understand the true nature of the kingdom of God. 
Ma. vi.33;Phi.|  Z'he kingdom of God and its subjezts. —I. The kingdom of God. 
fi, 9: Ro. v. 1,|A kingdom: 1. Negatively—not meat and drink; 2. Positively— 
2; Phi. iv. 73|it is righteousness, peace, and joy. II. Its subjects: what they— 
Gav. 22; Bo.) Do; 2. Are. Learn—(1) The insufficiency of a mere form of 
wath dee Cl godliness; (2) The importance of seeking this Scriptural Christ- 
a ain Ep iG. |ianity.<— The way to happiness.—I. Righteousness. A righteous- 
oor" \ ness suitable to our need must obviously consist of two parts: L. 
rae The evil must be removed; 2. The good imparted. II. Peace. 
f Dr. W. Arnot. | Peace enjoyed flows from righteousness possessed. III. Joy. Joy 
“A man’s first|in the Holy Ghost. Here at last is the thing we have sought all 


care showid betlour days. ‘There are two conditions possible to a human soul in 


proaches of his|this life; 1. Sin and enmity with God; 2. Peace with God through ~ 


own heart; his 
next, to escape 
the censures of 


Christ’s blood. Which of these two conditions are you in ?/ 
Jewish apologue of charity—When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he 
espied an old man, stooping, and leaning on his staff, weary with 
age and travel, coming towards him, who was a hundred years 
of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, 
caused him to sit down; but observing that the old man ate and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven? The old man told him 
that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other god; 
at which answer, Abraham grewso gealously angry, that he thrust 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night and an unguarded condition. When the old man was 
gone, God called to him, and asked him where the stranger was. 
He replied, “I thrust him away because he did not worship 
Thee.” God answered, ‘I have suffered him these hundred years, 


man is more 
sure of his con- 
duct when the 
verdict wh. he 
passes on his own 
behaviour is thus 
warranted and 
vonfirmed by the 
opinion of all 
that know him.” 
— Addison. 


“Our happiness 
in this world de- 
pends on the 
wections we are 
enabled to in- 


Sap eh though he dishonoured Me ; and couldest thou not endure him 

for one night, when he gave thee no trouble?”” Upon this, saith 
4 Stanley. the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hos 

pitable entertainment and wise instruction. Go thou and da 

likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham. 
follow after 19—21. follow after,* practise, pursue. that. . for, pro- 
peace mote. and ..another,? for ea. may both learn and teach. for 
u Pa. xxxiv.14. |. . God, suffer not trifles to interfere with great concerns. all.. 
b1 Th. v. 11; 1) pure,‘ in themselves. evil. . offence, when he eateth against 
Oo. xiv. 12; Ep.| his conscience; or maketh another do so. it is good,? etc., still, 
Hf RS "; if the strong should have all this charity, should not the weak be 


Ro. xv. 2; Ep.iv. 
12—16. 


> Tit. £1. 15, 
¢10o, viii 812 | these things are: 1, Righteousness towards God; 2. Humility 
“We may. talk and self-abasement; 3. Love to Christ, and to our neighbours; 4, 


charitable? and should not the weak try to cure that propensity 
to stumble by wh. the lawful liberty of another is circumscribed ? 


what we will, but| Faith in His blood. Il. What our duty is in regard to them. . 


really it is our|we must follow after them—1l. Harnestly; 2. Prayerfully; 3. 
not practising | With steady faith in our ultimate attainment of them. ILI. What 
i ticon 3 no con.|t8é result of our faithful pursuit of these things will be: eternal 
«tious and dis-|life—1, In heaven; 2. With God and Christ. 


Let us follow after the things that make for peace.—I. What — 


Cap. xv. 1-3.) BOMANS, 


Opportunities for self-denial.—No man need hunt among hair- 
shirts, no man need seek for blankets too short at the bottom and 
too short at the top, no man need to resort to iron seats or 
eushionless chairs, no man need shut himself up in grim cells, 
bo man need stand on the top of towers or columns, in order to 
deny himself. There are abundant opportunities for self-denial. 
If a man is going to place the higher part of his nature uppermost, 
he will have business enough on hand. He will not need to go into 
the wilderness to deny himself. And, by the way, to go alone 
into the wilderness is no safeguard against evil. A man never 
went into the wilderness in this world that the devil did not go 
with him. Im the city, the devil has so much to do that he 
cannot pay much attention to any one man; but in the wilder- 
ness he has you! It is a bad plan to keep by yourself too much. 
When you are under wholesome excitements in life, when you 
are made to vibrate and respond to genial influences, these things 
help you on toward self-denial./ 

22, 23. hast. .faith?+ art thou persuaded of the lawful- 
ness of a thing? ‘‘ You have none of these weak scruples.’ 
have .. God, do not parade it bef. others who have not faith. 
happy .. alloweth, not subjecting himself to punishment by 
the wrong use of things lawful to him. damned, condemned, 
liable to punishment. if..eat, being led thereto by thy ex- 
ample, because .. faith, has no persuasion of its lawfulness, 
for . . sin, though it may be lawful. 

Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.—I. In order for works to be ac- 
ceptable to God, they must—1. Be done by His grace; 2. Spring 
from a principle of faith. IL The spirit which leads a man to 
rely on his own unassisted efforts as rendering him meet to re- 
ceive grace, is sin, because it involves a denial of—1. Human 
infirmity ; 2. Christ’s atonement; 8. The need of the Spirit’s help. 
Application :—The practical lessons here suggested for—{1) Re- 
proof; (2) Correction; (3) Instruction in righteousness.4 

What is not of faith is sin—The meaning of the Apostle is 
manifestly this: whatever is done without faith in its lawfulness, 
or a conviction that it is lawful, is sin. The principle which he 
affirms is well illustrated by one of President Edwards’ resolu- 
tions :—Resolved, that I will never do anything about the lawful- 
ness of which I am doubtful, unless I am equally doubtful whether 
it be lawful to omit the doing of it. It is important to observe 
the converse of the principle, which the Apostle here lays down, 


. does not hold. Our thinking an act to be unlawful makes it un- 


lawful for us; but our thinking it to be lawful does not make it 
lawful for us) The Apostle says,—‘‘ To him that esteemeth any- 
thing t be unclean;” but he does not say, “To him that 
esteemeth anything to be clean, to him it is clean.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


-1—8. strong, in faith. Well instructed in Christian doct. 
bear.. weak,* G&., all. to cust, of travellers who support the 
weak or weary of the company. not.. ourselves, take care 
of ourselves alone fr. a spirit of selfishness. please. . edifica- 
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gi en about 
t. Itis ourempti- 
ness of the Divine 
life that makes 
usso full of specu- 
lation and con- 
troversy.”-Sharp. 


“TO divide for 
the truth's sake 
is the spirit of 
martyrdom; to 
divide for straws 
is the spirit of 


schisin.”-R. Cea! ~ 


eJ. H. Tasson, 
J H. W. Beecher 


what is not 
of faith is sin 


a1 Jo. iii, 21: 
Ac. xxiv. 16. 

b Vaughan. 

¢ 1,Co. xi. 32, 
He. xi. 6; Tit 
i 15. 

Many of the anc 
MSS, and of the 
Gk. fathers have 
at the end of thie 
chap. the doxo- 
lagy 
Ro, xvi, 25—27. 
The Alex. MS. 
has it in both 
places. Jerome 
thinks it was in- 
serted here by 
Marcion, who 
wished to ex- 
elude the rest of 
the Epistle. 

“ The meaning 
here is simply 
this: whatso- 
ever is done 
without @ con- 
viction of its law- 
fulness, is sin- 
fal.”—Dr., Porter. 
d W. Webster. 


iA, 
@ Bib. Notes and Q. 


the strong to 
bear with 
e weak 


@ Ga. vi. 2. 


tion,’ not pleasing in other ways or for other ends. even.. 6 Phi i. 4, 6 


‘ 


found at 
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= ————$_ ss 

; ini , tten,: the 
Oo.xiit. 5;x.24,| himself, the good of others being His object. wri 

a3; ix 19, a1. LT ered Christ’s character, etc., and anc, prophecy con- 


¢ Pa, Ixix. 9. stantly pigs acer aap etc.,4 the punishment due te 
; icked was laid upon Me. . 
Hig aem Ao aif denial. -L Whom Christ did not seek to please Himself. 


“Of the Epistle 
to the Romans, 
which treats 


i this if you think of what He—1. Might have been; 
Spare ren eles ii. Whom Christ did seek to please God: 1. 
God’s will is always the wisest and best for us: (1) Naturally ; 


stead tint i ill is often ignorant, wrong, au 
{fication by faith, | (2) Remedially. 2.-Our will is gn . ’ 
at lonst fourchap” SBorpatoa 7 duty of the strong to the weak.—l. The strong 


a geet devoted here are the strong in faith—the enlightened. II. We who are 


strong physically ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. III. 
poaee Bishop The petorek in an ought to bear the infirmities and temper of 
Bidston, the weak. Enforced by—1. The fact that we are all constituted 
Br Churches | differently one from another; 2. The example of our Lord. Ap- 
general . . . are| plication: (1) Thou art strong in muscle and sinew; then help 
hospitals, or ra-| the delicate; (2) Thou art strong in intellect; then instruct the 
ignorant, guide the erring; (3) Thou art strong in nerve; then 


ther one great 
hospital, wherein | *© i in faith. High 
° ersons| give courage to the fearful; (4) Thou art strong in faith. p 

of ail sorts under ae to Palins by thy strength of faith the things unseen.t 
cure. Cannot! Fable of self-complacency.—One day, Narcissus, who had re- 
si mon endure| sisted all the charms of others, came to an open fountain of 
one another,|silvery clearness. He stooped down to drink, and saw his own 
when they are = image, and thought it some beautiful water-spirit living in the 
ae cure’ |fountain. He gazed, and admired the eyes, the neck, the hair, 
e the lips. He fell in love with himself. In vain he sought a kiss 
ae regss and an embrace. He talked to the charmer, but received no re- 
f De Longwill. | yonse, He could not break the fascination, and so he pined 
“The nature a away and died. The moral is,think not too much nor too highly 
Poe ae of yourself.—Promptness of sympathy.—Sympathy is as As 
place of another | lightning ; it is quick as thought; it waits not to make its selec- 
in whatever cir-| tions; it is irrespective of considerations, and of partialities, and 
cumstance he is lof tastes, and of cold prudence. If the stone on which I have 
us in like man-| Set my foot proves to be loose, I catch hold of my. companion’s 
ner; so that this!arm ; and I do so without ceremony or the intervention of a 
Pee cnc ec keg thought. Or, if I see that my companion is in danger of a fall, 
Rives: turn|i catch hold of his arm, to save him, without ceremony or the 
Alher on pain intervention of a thought. Or if, on my path, I find some one— 
EL eae —]|a stranger—who has just fallen, and has broken a limb, and is 
" bleeding, I start forward without ceremony or the intervention of 
a thought fon the supposition that I am no descendant of the 

Priest or of the Levite).9 


* g J. Taylor. 


the purpose 
of the Scrip- 
tures 


a 2 Ti fii. 16, 17; 
2 Pe. i. 19; 1 Co, 
ix. 9, 10; Ja. v. 
10, 11; 1 Co. x. 
11, He. xiii. 5, 6, 


“The Bible is, 
among other 
books, as & dia- 


struction. patience, in studyand practice; or, the patience, i.e. 
through our recollection of the patience with wh. holy men bore 
reproaches. comfort, such comfort as the promises and ex- 
amples of the Scriptures inspire. hope, of having patience and 
consolation here, and ylory hereafter. 

What may be derived from the Scriptures.—I. Patience. This 
means—l, Constancy, as opposed to fickleness and change; 2, 
Perseverance, or steadiness of conduct, in contrast with that in. 
stability of character, which, though not without good intentions, 
has not sufficient fortitude to carry them into effect. II. Com. 
fort. This is—1. The crown and consummation of our faith ; 2. 
The final object of the Apostle’s declaration in the text.? 

Hearing the Word.—I have heard of one who, returning from 


mond among 
precious stones; 
as the most 
aparkling, aptest 
to scatter light; 
ta the most solic 


4. things .. written,* in the Scriptures. learning, in- 


| 


Cap. rv. 5—7.) KOU ANS. 


an affecting sermon, highly commended it to some, and being | 
demanded what he remembered of it, answered, “ Truly, I re-| 
member nothing at all; but only while I heard it, it made me 
resolve to live better, and so by God's grace I will.” To the 
same purpose I have somewhere read a story of one who com- 
plained to an aged holy man that he was much discouraged from 
reading the Scriptures, because he could fasten nothing on his 
memory that he had read. The old man bade him take an 
earthen pitcher and fill it with water; when he had done it, he 
bade him empty it again and wipe it clean that nothing should 
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ta 

impree 
sions."-J. Stougis 
ton, 


6 Dr. Hewlett. 


“Bible know. 
ledge, fetched im 
by prayer, and 
watered well 
with meditatio 

makes the mi 

humble and se 


and aptest 
make 


femain in it; which, when the other had done, and wondered to 
what this tended, “‘ Now,” said he, “ though there be nothing of 
the water remaining in it, yet the pitcher is cleaner than it was 
before; so, though thy memory retain nothing of the Word 
thou readest, yet thy heart is the cleaner for its very passage 
through.” « 

5—7. God . . consolation,* patient Himself, giving patience 
and comfort to men. grant ..likeminded, to have a disposi- 
tion like His. according .. Jesus, ace. to His will and 
example. with .. mouth, unanimously. Father .. Christ, 
His relation to Jesus the ground of His dearest relation to us. 
receive .. another,° into love, help, etc.; notwithstanding 
minor differences. Christ .. God,¢ although we are very 
imperfect. e 

Paul's prayer for the success of his words.—I. The title h 
gives to God—* The God of patience and consolation,” that is a 
God that—1. Bears with us 2. Gives us patience and comfort. 
Il. The mercy he begs of God 1. The foundation of Christian love 
and peace is laid in likemindedness; 2. This likemindedness 
must be according to Christ; 3. It is the gift of God. II. The 
end of his desire. That God may be glorified: 1. With unity; 
2. As the Father of Christ.¢ 

Learning of Christ.—I observe Him (Christ) applying every 
accidental oceurrence to His holy purposes, as it were by a kin 
of Chemistry, separating the gross matter and subliming ordinary 
attairs to heavenly doctrine; insomuch that there were scarcely 
any common affair of life, such as eating, or drinking, or recrea- 
tion ; no disease or infirmity of the body; no trade and occupa- 
tion, such as merchandise or husbandry ; no building or planting, 
ploughing or sowing; nay, not so mean employment as women’s 
leavening their bread, grinding at the mill, or sweeping an house, 
but He spiritualised them, and applied them to His designs. 
Now, if we would learn of Him, we might with great ease, and 
without all violence, surprise men into religion; and not only at 
every turn introduce pious discourse, but render the subject of it 
intelligible to the meanest capacities; and withal, by those sen- 
sible resemblances, give such lively touches upon the minds of 
men, as that what we delivered upon those occasions would stick 
and remain with them. And there is no great pains or skill re- 
quired for the doing of this: the principal requisite to it is, a 


Tious.”~Berridga, 
c Bp. Hopkina, 


pnanimity 
‘in praising 
Christ 
a2 Pe. ii 9; 24Q 
i.3; Phi. #.1, 8; 
}1 Co. i 10. 
6 Ac. iv. 82. 


e Jo. xiii. 34. 


, dJo. vi. 37; Ep. 
Clie. 


“The weak 
Christian is wel- 
come to his Hea- 
venly Father, aa 
wellas the 
|jstrong; why 
{should he not be 
80 to his bre- 
thren? But, alas) 
the proverb is 
here too true: 
‘Better speak to 
the master than 
the man, the fa 
ther than the 
child.’ Those that 
can be bold with 
God, dare not be 
free with their 
brethren.” —Gur 
nall 


e M. Henry. 


“ Sincerity is like 
travelling on @ 
plain beaten 
road, which com- 
monly brings @ 
man sooner 
his journey’s end 
than bye-ways 
in which meg 


zeal of God’s glory, and such a constant and fixed eye upon it| often lose them 


as shall make us apprehensive of the opportunities that present 
themselves, and then a little humility to condescend to the weak- 
ness of people. Which two things pre-supposed, a very small exer- 


as any man will quickly find 


t will set himself abont its 
VOI» III. AA 


selvyes.”’ — Tilles 
aon. 


1 Goodman, 


eise of fancy would draw the el and make the application ; | 
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ROMANS. 


mercyofGod| 8,9. say, assert, affirm. Jesus. .circumcision,¢ of the 


to the 


b Jo x. 16; Ga. 
Mi. 28, 


8 Ps. xviil. 48, 49. 
a Ahifeld. 


“Tn this text we 

have night and 
Jay, darkness 
and light; what 
the Gentiles were 
as Gentiles; and 
what, as called. 
Set the ccntra- 
ries one against 
another — bond- 
age, liberty—cor- 
ruption, glory.. 
But it bears @ 
greater empha- 
sis, to take it as 
the Greek hath 
it: ‘into the li- 
berty of the 
glo of the 
children of 
Go da!" —Jight- 
Soot. ~ 


“Thongh fustice 
be thy plea, con- 
sider this—that, 
in the course of 
justice, none of 
us should see sal- 
vation: we do 
pray for mercy; 
and that same 
prayer doth 
teach us all to 
render the deed 
of mercy.”"— 
Shakespeare, 


« H. W. Beecher, 


Gentiles to 


praise the 


a Dg. xxxii. 48, 

6 Ps, evii; 1. 
Laud, fr. Lat. 
laudare, to praise. 


c Is. xi, 1,10; Ps. 
cil. 15; Re. v. 5; 
xxii. 16, 


d Dr. Thomas. 


“This glory of 
the Gospel may 
teach us what 
admiration and 


Jews, and preaching tothem. for .. God, in order to establish 
and fulfil the Scriptures. confirm ..fathers, wh. promises 


‘| related to the blessing of the nations. that .. mercy,? the Jews 


having rejected the Messiah. as.. written,¢ acc. to prophecy 
again. confess, bear witness to, glorify. sing .. name, sing 
Thy praises as their great deliverer. 

I will confess Thee among the Gentiles.—To the Gentiles also is 
granted eternal life, therefore—I. Believe on Christ, the Risen 
One; Il. Extend the Church; III. Console thyself with the Lord’s 
gracious assistance and promises. Christ will be confessed by 
him among the Gentiles.¢ 

Mercy, the disposition of God.—It makes, perhaps, but little 
difference to me whether a river is supplying Brooklyn with water, 
or whether it is supplied by a reservoir; but it does make a dif- 
ference in respect to abundance and continuity. There is an old 
iron slave, the steam engine—the only slave that you haye a right 
to keep in bondage—and night and day it stands lifting and lift- 
ing the supplies of water, and pouring them over into the Rid 
wood reservoir. I know that there will be enough; but when you 
are talking about endlessness, copiousness, what is this compared 
with that which I see every day under my chamber window, 
where the whole ocean sweeps in and out, and, night and day, 
without pump, or steam, or any like mechanical force, is always 
there, as it was before there was a man on these shores, and as it 
will be after the last man shall have died in future ages? The 
copiousness, the abundance of the ever-flowing ocean, may fitly 
represent the abundance of the Divine thought, and mercy, and 
goodness; whereas most men think of God as one from whom 
favours are obtained, if at all, by what may almost be called the 
pleading of prayer, by the bringing to bear upon Him influences 
which at last persuade Him to grant the things asked for, so that, 
when the persuasion stops, the supply stops. Many seem to think 
that prayer is but an engine that lifts—abundantly lifts, it may 
be—blessings upon the heads of those who employ it, but that, if 
the engine stops for a moment, the reservoir will run dry. No! it 
is the eternal disposition of God to be full of love, and mercy, 
and kindness, and He inspires in you the impulses which lead 

ou to go and ask Him for those things which you need. It is 
in His nature to supply our wants. This disposition it is that 
makes Him the God He is. Without it, there would not be any 
God such as Hee 


10-—12. again . . saith,« Moses in the 0.T. foretelling the sub- 
ection of the Gentiles to God. and again,’ the Psalmist also. 

ud, old Eng. word=praise. and again, the Prophet, the 
Lawgiver, and the Psalmist one in this prediction. ; 

The world trusting in Christ.—I. The grand tendency of the 
race. What creature is more dependent upon—1. Nature? 2. His 
own species? 8, God? than man? II. The evangelic provision for 
it. To make all happy who depend upon Him, Christ should he 
—1. All-perfect in excellence; 2. All-sufficient in resources; 3. 
Unalterable in being, character, and capacity. All these, and 
more, He is. III. Its blessed future: 1. Spiritual peace; 2. Social 
unity; 8. Moral elevation. Learn—(1) The world’s need of the 
Gospel; (2) The way to preach it.¢ 

The duration of praise.—Praise is the only part of duty in 


(Cap. xv.8-12 _ 


a Pate me 


| 
9) 


UNp. xv. 18, 14.) ROMANS. 873 


acceptance a 
should find 
amongst me 
even as it doth 
with the blessed 
angels them- 
selves.” — Ap. 
Reynolds. 


“Jercms, © wha 


which we are at present engaged, which is lasting. We pray; but 
shere shall be a time when prayer shall offer its last litany: we 
Selieve ; but there shall be a time wheh faith shall be lost in 
“sight: we hope, and hope maketh not ashamed; but there ehall 
de a time when hope lies down and dies, lost in the splendour of 
the fruition that God shall reveal. But praise goes singing into 
heaven, and is ready, without a teacher, to strike the harp that is 
waiting for it, to transmit along the echoes of eternity the song of 
the Lamb. In the party-coloured world in which we live, there 
sre days of various sorts and experiences, making up the aggre- 
gate of the Christian’s life. There are waiting-days, in which, 
because Providence fences us round, it seems as if we cannot 
march, we cannot move, as though we must just wait to see what 
the Lord is about to do in us and for us; and there are watching- 
days, when it behoves us never to slumber, but to be always 
ready for the attacks of our spiritual enemy; andthere are war- 
ring-days, when, with nodding plume and with ample armour, we 
must go forth to do battle for the truth; and there are weeping- 
days, when it seems as if the fountains of the great deep within 
us were broken up, and as though, through much tribulation, we 
had to pass to heaven in tears: but these days shall all pass 
away by-and-by,—waiting-days all be passed, warring-days all be 
passed, watching-days all be passed; but— 


“ Our days of praise shall ne’er be past 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
And immortality endures.’’¢ 


18, 14. now . . hope,* the God who gives hope (see v. 5: #0, 
* God of peace,” God of glory,” etc.). fill. .joy,® the fruit of 
hope. peace, tranquillity, calm assurance. believing,’ faith 
in Christ, the root of peace, etc. abound, etc.,4 have a super- 
abundance of hope. through .. Ghost, agency of Holy Spirit 
in promoting faith, etc. persuaded,¢ well-assured, no flattery, 
sincere conviction. goodness,/ good dispositions. knowledge,9 
of Christian doctrine. admonish,’ instruct, put in mind of 
daty. 
Phe blessing given to the Church at Rome.—I. A benediction 

ounced : filled—1. With what—“ joy and peace in believ- 
;” 2. By whom—“ the God of hope;” 8. To what end— 

* that ye muy abound,” ete. II. A fact stated: 1. The high es- 
timate which Paul held concerning the Roman converts; 2. The Yh ey 
reminder which was needed by them, so as they should not forget |For ous of 
God’s grace. III. A great progress in Christian knowledge implied. | spirig suppose 
The Romans were—1. Filled with all knowledge; 2. Able to/|they lack faith, 
admonish their own erring fellow-Christians. og rng Near 

Joy an evidence of the truth of religion.—How I long for my | joy and delight 
bed! Not that I may sleep—I lie awake often and long! but to| which indeed ac- 
hold sweet communion with my God. What shall I render unto ecg ae ie pe 
Him for all His revelations and gifts to me? Were there no] iis secident aa 
historical evidence of the truth of Christianity, were there no|a thing that may 
well-established miracles, still I should believe that the religion bag ay ise from 

ropagated by the fishermen of Galilee is Divine. The holy joys : 
ft brings to me must be from heaven. Do I write this boastingly, | J. Hanson. 
brother? Nay, it is with tears of humble gratitude that I tell 
of the goodness of the Lord.'—Rejoicing in Ohrist.—A more de- 


k Bapa Padmarpt, 
ay indian natin 
yout communicant at the table of = Lord, says Dr. Doddridge, |"""* 
é aa ; 


Isaiah, and con- 
sidered him very 
carefully, says he 
deserves the 
name of an evan- 
gelist ratherthan 
of a prophet; 
and, indeed, he 
is oftener quoted 
throughout the 
New Testament 
than any one of 
the rest of the 
prophets.” <= W. 
Reading. 


¢ Punshen. 


benediction, 
etc. 

a Ta. iii,94; 2TH 
ii. 16, 


6 Ro. xiv. 17. 

¢ Ro. vy. 1—8, 

@ Bo. xii. 12. 

e Ro. 1 8. 

fF Ga. v. 22. 

heb Db lJa 
21, 


A He, x. 24, 28, 
“ An error grow 


had often read — 


B72 ROMANS. [Cap. xv. 15, 16 


ae 
“Some people|in his Life of Colonel Gardiner, has, perhaps, seldom been yee 2 
think black is| yhere known. Often have 1 had the pleasure to see that manly 


“tie aed ae countenance softened into all the marks of humiliation and con- 


the more they|trition on these occasions; and to discern, in spite of all his - 


can make their} efforts to conceal them, streams of tears flowing down from hia 
Pimaenc - ne eyes, while he has been directing them to those memorials of hia 
more . evidence | Redeemer’s love. And some, who have conversed intimately with 
- they ae “1 him after he came from that ordinance, ape observed & — 
grace. But Go = i j which there seem 
Sol madentho abstraction from surrounding objects, by t c) 
sun and the 
flowers, never 
sont me to pro- 
slaim to yousuch 
a lie as that. We 
ere told to ‘re- 
oice in the 
rd always.’ "— 


that his heart was flown upwards, before he was aware, to Him 
whom having not seen he loved; and he was rejoicing in Him 
with such unspeakable joy, that he could not hold it down w 
creature converse. 


Paul an 15, 16. nevertheless, the goodness and knowledge of the 
yee believer do not remove him fr. the need of instruction. boldly, 

Ep. iii. 7, 8 the Christian teacher can be bold with good and wise men. Such 
ana: always desire to be better than they are. grace .. God,« His 
foal favour by wh. I have this Apostleship. That . . Gentiles,’ 
ec 


grace has both made me a preacher, and has sent the Gospel to 
@Ep. v. —27;/you. ministering ..God, not only preaching, but putting 
3 Th. ii. 13,14. |CGhurches in order, etc. offering,¢ thing offered, prayer, praise, 
“There wasneed|Jahour. sanctified,é the Gentiles being cleansed fr. idolatry, 
of a oi de- sin, etc. 
agate certify Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, a masterpiece of Divine 
the Apostles that|wisdom.—I. According to human ideas, everything seemed 
o nae Noa {adverse : 1. His condition of life—born a Jew—educated a Phari- 
heirs Np ame see. 2. His disposition—(1) Before conversion, a zealot for the 
wtakers of the|law; (2) After conversion, an adherent to his people (see cap. ix. 
gd yer|to xi.). 3. The will of men—(1) The rage of the Jews. He was 
bare puttin e much persecuted by them ; (2) The doubts of the brethren at first. 
II. But God’s wisdom triumphed over all these obstacles: 1. He 
appointed Paul, and had predestined him, to be an Apostle for 
the Gentiles from all eternity; 2. He equipped him by external 


them in mind of 
those short hints 
our Saviour had 
alee d Lang and internal providences; 3. He accredited him by the great 
terwould amount | fruits of his labour.¢ 

ssaglittecaaaa: The minister's joy.—Christian brethren, you are dear to my soul. 
8 Gerok. Your households are dear to me. I cannot visit you as a pastor. 
“A Christian 'I am safficiently advanced to know, if anything can be indicated 
woe let all see| hy Providence, that I am a preacher, not a pastor. It would be 
Non there is in |@xceedingly pleasant to me to do that other much-needed labour. 
Ohbristianity | 1 wish I could, but I cannot. Iam to be your teacher, and I am 
xbove all thai the|to do my work among you and in this community by the powe1 
— Pees pe of Christ and Him crucified. I bear you in my thoughts and in 
Ohristianity |My prayers day by day. Your children—those that I know, and 
should be the|those that I do not know, except in the general and remote sense 
pa rt. to \of knowledge—are very dear to me, and I preach with them in 


hoarts."—pr.|my mind. I am endeavouring to do that by you which I shall not 
Young. be afraid to face when, before long, you and I shall stand in the 
(ZL. W. Beecher. presence of Christ. 1 would rather have one smile from Christ 


¢uan to have the acclamation of a world. I would rather that 
He, pointing to you, should say to me, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” than to have anything of which my imagina 
tion can conceive. And that is what I am trying to labour fort 


U 


sate 


iit 


dap. xv. 17—21.] ROMANS. 


17—19. I. .therefore,* in my office, and the fruit of my 
labours. glory. . Christ,’ I boast not of myself: the blessing 
on Christian work is through Christ. things .. God, nothing 
else will I glory in. dare, venture, presume. speak .. things, 
they are so great and numerous. Christ . . me,¢ He has 


873 


extent 


the 
of 


5Ga vi 13, 


done much by other workers. to.. obedient, this, the end of|¢ Ac. xxt 19. 


their work, as of mine. word .. deed, in profession and practice. 
nae . wonders,’ a sign to teach; a wonder to excite atten- 
on. 


success. Learn—(1) Zeal in God's service; (2) To hope for 
Bucceas.* 

Trath in preaching.—When Dr. Kane was in the Arctic regions, 
be out a piece of ice clear as crystal, in the form of a convex 
lens, held it up to the sun’s rays, and, to the surprise of the 
natives, set in a blaze some dry wood which had been gathered. 
So an unconverted preacher may be the medium by which the 
truth may be brought to other hearts, and kindle them with the 
holy flame of Divine love. ‘* My word shall not return unto me 
void.”*—Similes of preaching.—There was a shield in which 
the maker wrought his name, so that it could be effaced only by 
the destruction of his work; and so should the name of our 
glorious Immanuel be inwrought through the texture of our in- 
structions, that their very consistency shall be dependent on the 
diffusion of that one blessed name throughout their length and 
breadth. Gn entering the cathedral towns of England, the towers, 
or the spire, of the mother-church, or minster, are seen shooting 
up into the sky, far above all the other buildings, public or 

rivate, secular or sacred; and so let Jesus, the Church’s Lord, 
King, and Saviour, have the pre-eminence above the whole city of 
topics and themes, Divine and human, which may be meetly 
grouped around His name; He casting His sanctifying shadow 
over all.4 


. not..named, a work of supererogation. lest.. 


@ Ga. ii. 8; 1 Oc 
xv. 10. 


e Litton on Mira 
15. 


ix, 26; 
xili.7, 8; A.in Pisi 
dia, xiii, 14. 44— 
48; Jconium, xiv. 
1; Lystra, Derbe, 
xiv. 6,7; Perga, 
- 25; Pisidia, 
v. 24; Phrygia, 
Galatia, xvi. 6; 
Philippi, xvi, 12, 
18; Thessalonica, 
xvii. 1—4; Rerea, 
xvii. 10—12; 
Athens, xvii 16, 
ete.; Corinth, 
xviii, 1—11; 
Ephesus, Asia, 
xix, 1—10; Ma 
cedonia, xx, 3; 
Greece, xx. 


Ptolemy, Geog. 
f.i7, WY, Geog, 


A W. Burkitt, 
4 Dr. Hagany. 
& Evang. Mag. 


he preached 
where othera 
nD 


20, 21 s : : 
foundation, and seem to snatch the praise fr. him; or actin a sub- | Mere 2 


or imply a censure on another’s work. writ- 
ten,® he took the Scriptures for his guide. to.. spoken, and 
who therefore most needed a preacher. see, the grace and glory of 
Christ. understand, the Gospel, and learn that there is mercy 
for them. 

The objects worthiest 


ordinate capacity, 


of men’s efforts and ambition.—To—I. 


Bring the greatest glory to God and to Jesus Christ. I. Impart 
the eyed amount of happiness to man, IIL. Act with the 
greatest uprightness and courtesy to all.4 


Success in preaching—* The last time I was with Mr. Grim- 
thaw, as we te Se aisiy together upon a hill near Haworth, 
ard surveying the romantic prospect around us, he expressed him- 
self to the following purport, and I believe I nearly retain his very 
words, for they made a deep impression upon me while he spoke. 
—* When I first came into this country, if I had gone half a day’s 
journey on horseback towards the east, west, north, and south, I 
gould not have met with or hear of one truly serious person ;— 


a2 Co. x. 15, 16 
6 Ia, lil 15, 
¢ Is. Ixy. 1, 
“The d)dorpi0- 
on was the 
officious meddles 
in another man's 
charge; @ busy 
bishop in another 
man’s diocese; an 
intrusive presby- 
ter in another's 
rish, thrusting 
is ‘sickle into 
another man’s 
harvest.”—- Norris. 


a T. Robinson. 
“ When Pericles 
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went into the 
pulpit to make 
orations to the 
peuple, he would 
make his prayer 
to the g ds, that 
nothing might 
go out of his 
mouth but what 
might be to the 
purpose: a good 
pxample for 
preachers,”"— 
Venning. 


a Newton. 


he has a 
desire to 
visit Rome 
a1 Th. ii. 18. 

6 Ro. i 11. 

¢ Ac, xix. 21, 

d Ac. xv. 8; 2 Ov. 
x 15, 

-Our Apostle, 
being now, after 
two years’ cus- 
tody, perfectly 
restored to liber- 
ty, remembered 
that he was ‘the 
Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and 
had, therefore, a 
larger diocese 
than Rome, and 
accordingly, pre- 
pared himself for 
a greater circuit; 
theugh which 
way he directed 
his course is not 
absolutely cer- 
tain,” —Cave. 


# T. Robinson, 


{ Caughey. 


he will first 
wo to Jeru- 
salem 

@ Ac. xxiv. 17. 
62 Co, vill 1—4, 
6.1, C6, ax, tL 
Ga. vi. 6. 
“Mercy must be 
shown to the 


ROMANE. (Cap. xv. 22—27. 


but now, through the bleesing of God upon the poor services of 
the most unworthy of His ministers, besides a considerable number 
whom I have seen or known to have parted this life, like Simeon, 
rejoicing in the Lord’s Salvation ; and besides five dissenting 
‘Churches or congregations, of which the ministers, and nearly 
every one of the members, were first awakened under my minis- 
try, I have still at my sacrament, if the weather is favourable, 
\from three to five hundred communicants, of the far greater part 
‘of whom, so far a8 man, who cannot see the heart, and who can 
| therefore only determine by appearances, profession, and conduct, 
may judge, I can give almost as particular an account as I can of 
myself. I know the state of their progress in religion. By my 
frequent visits and converse with them, I am acquainted with 
their several temptations, trials, and exercises, both personal and 
domestic, both spiritual and tewporal, almost as intimately as if I 
had lived in their families.’ 


22—24. cause, on ace. of these long journeys. much.. 
you,® though it was my desire to visit you. place. . parts, 
opportunity for preaching, pressing need for my presence here. 
many years, no new feeling: he had thought much and 
often ab. them. journey, uncertain when, or if, this journey 
was made. Spain, with wh.-coustry the Phoenicians had freq. 
intercourse. ‘'iarshish prob. in Spain. I..you,° on my way 
thither. brought..you,4 helped with means of travelling, 
This throws light on the way in which the Apostle travelled fr. 
place to place. One place sending him forward to another. 
filled, satisfied, assisted. 

Indications as to the plan of labowr.—Given by—I. Direct in- 
timation from without. II. Strong, holy, and abiding desires 
kindled within. III. The leadings of Providence prayerfully 
watched. IV. The pressure of hostility and persecution.¢ 

Preaching for souls.—Myconius, the friend of Luther, after his 
call to the ministry, dreamed that he entereda field of grain, and 


but found himself greatly attracted by the straw of the wheat, 
and wasted much of his time and strength in levelling his sickle 
close to the ground, so as, if possible, to leave little or no straw 
|behind. He was ambitious to gather the straw as well as the ears. 
While thus engaged, a voice spoke to him in a Latin tongue: 
“ Domino meo non opus est stramine modo ; ariste in horrea colli- 
gantur,”’—'* My Master needeth not straw: gather but the ears, and 


he did for a living, replied, ‘*Oh! me preach.”"—“ Preach,” said 
a bystander: “what do you get paid for preaching ?”—* Some- 
times me get shillin’, sometimes two shillin’.”—* And isn’t that 
mighty poor pay ?”’—“ Oh yes! but it’s mighty poor preach.” 


25—27. minister .. saints, taking the money he had col- 
lected for them. Paul deser, this Journey to Felix. Macedonia, 
etc., esp. at Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Corinth. pleased,' 
they did it without reluctance. debtors, they gave not a mere 
charitable dole; but in liquidation of what they felt was a just 
debt. for..things,¢ the Gentiles had received the Gospel 
offered to the Jews, at the hands of preachers who were of Jewish 
birth, who preached the true Messiah of the Jewish Scriptures, 
| duty, as a matter of obligation and gratitude. 


was ordered by the proprietor to commence reaping. He did so, 


it shall suflice.”—Pay for preaching.—An Indian being asked what . 


0° ae 7" 


4 
» 


a « 
Fig 


Cap. xv. 28, 29.) 


The benevolence of the people of Macedonia and Achaia.—I. 
The manifestation of good-will and charity towards their poorer 
brethren. IL. A setting aside of all traditional hatred and en- 
mities. Here are Gentiles giving to Jews. III. The duty which 
was thus faithfully discharged. A debt of gratitude. Learn: 
(1) The duty of benevolence and charity; (2) The claims of gra- 
titude; (8) Universal Ibve.¢ - 

A good memory.—Thomas Fuller, so celebrated for his great 
memory, had once occasion to attend on a committee of seques- 
tration, when some of the company commended his powers of 
memory. “’Tis true, gentlemen,” observed Mr. Fuller, “that 
fame has given me the report of being a memorist, and if you 
please, I will give you a specimen of it.” The gentlemen gladly 
conceded to the proposal, and laying aside their business, re- 
quested Mr. Fuller to begin. “ You want a specimen of my 
memery, and you shall have a good one. Your worships have 
thought fit to sequestrate a poor parson who is my near neigh- 
bour, and to commit him to prison. As he has a large family, 
and his circumstances are very indifferent, if you will release him 
from prison, I pledge myself never to forget the kindness while I 
live.” It is said this witty appeal was effectual. 

28, 29. when .. this, made this visit to Jerus. sealed.. 
fruit, have distributed the fruit of charity and justice. by you,? 
i.e., vid Rome. in.. fulness, as if enveloped in, encompassed 
with, ete.* blessing .. Gospel, Gospel doctrine, ete. ’ 

The plenitude of Gospel blessings.—I. The designation of the 
Gospel. IL. Its contents. It—1. Supplies all spiritual know- 
ledge; 2. Imparts all saving truth; 3. Furnishes all necessary 
consolation and support; 4. Is adapted for universal diffusion 
and acceptance. Il. Its ministry. Application: (1) How great 
the sin and danger of those who reject it; (2) How momentous 
their responsibility, who have received, to diffuse it.t—Paul’s 
visit to Rome.—I. How his design is expressed. He desired to—1. 
Communicate the knowledge; 2. [mpart the grace; 8. Be instru- 
mental in bestowing the consolations of the Gospel. II. The 
ground of this confidence: 1, The promise of Christ; 2. Past 
experience of its truth; 8. The indications of Providence in re- 
gard to—(1) Himself; (2) The Church at Rome; 4, The Church’s 
prayers. Application: (1) What ought to be the sole object of 
ministers in visiting a people? (2) All success is of God; (3) 
Divine efficacy accompanies earnest words.* 

Absence of power in preaching.—Absence of power is sometimes 
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souls of our n& 
cessitous breth- 
ren, as we find 
them oppressec 
with sin and ig: 
norance; and 
the particuiars of 
this mercy alsa 
we find summed 
up in that old 
verse, ‘Consula, 
castiga, solare, 
remitte, fer, 
ore.’ "—Horneck, 


d Anon, 


“TI would give 
nothing for that 
man’s religion 
whose very dog 
and cat are not 
the better for 

"mR. Hill, 


and then 
visit Rome 
on his way 
to Spain 


a Phi. iv. 17, 
bv. 24, 
¢ Vaughan. 


“The Gospel is 
wonderful. lt 
teaches man ta 
acknowledge 
himself vile, and 
even abominable, 
yet requires him 
at the same time 
to aspire to a re- 
semblance of 
God. Were not 
things thus ba- 
anced, either 
such exaltation 
would inflata 
him with pride, 
or such debase- 
ment would 


= 


so clear, that the soul that has come to the house of God seeking drive him to de- 
bread, painfully feels that itis getting but a stone; and never is |spair.”—Pascal. 


that feeling so painful as when all that ought to attend upon 
spiritual power is there—the truth well unde and well 
stated—all the lineaments and outward forms that would lead us 
to expect life, but, when we draw near, there is no breath in it. 
Sometimes one may see that this soulless thing is not a wax 
figure which never breathed, but a corpse from which the life is 
gone. The truths, now uttered with such impotence, once thrilled 
through men as they fell from those lips; the appeals which now 
grate, like a chime of cracked bella, once carried multitudes before 
them. In days gone by many rose up to bless this man as a mes- 
senger of God; to-day his words are as a tale twice told. Per- 
haps, sonscious of the loss of the real power, he enieavours to 


d Anon, 
¢ Dr. Tucker. 


“Gospel is the 
doctrine con- 
cerning the in- 
earnate Son uf 
God, who was 
given to us, with- 
out any deserts, 


vation, the word 
of grace, the 
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wood of comfort, 
and the word of 
joy.”—Luther. 


/ W. Arthur. 


he begs an 
interest in 
their prayers 


a Col. i. 8; Ga. v. 
22; Ps. cxliii. 10; 
Phi. ii. 1. 

b 2 Co. i. 11; Col. 
fv. 12; 2 Th. iii. 
5 


e Ac. xxiii, 12; 
xv. 1,2; xxi.17 


“The saints are 
very covetous, 
yea, ambitious of 
the auxiliary 
rayers of their 
Prothane and 
those not the 
meanest among 
them neither, 
Indeed. as any is 
more eminent in 
grace, so more 
greedy of his 
brethren’s help; 
the richer the 
tradesman, the 
more he sets at 
work for him. 
Paul himself is 
not ashamed to 
beg this boon of 
the ,, meanest 
saint.”— Gurnail, 


d Zimmerman. 
oF. Arndt. 
1 W M. Punshon. 


and prays 

that the God 
of peace may 
be with them 


a 2 Co, xiii. 11; 
Phi. iv. 7,9; 1Co. 
xiv. 83; 2 Co. v. 
18. 


b Dr. Lyth. 


“On others what 
more easily, or 
more fruitfully, 
bestowed = than 
our prayers. If 
we give counsel, 
they are the sim- 
pler only that 
need it; if alms, 


the poorer only 


4 ara _ 


ROMANS. (Cap. xv. 30—83. 
ae ee eee a 
compensate for it by a greater force of physical oratory, spurring 
himself to impetuosity, or swelling to lofty and solemn impres- 
siveness; but it is only as when a shipin a calm makes her sails 
bulge by rolling; they flap and rustle, but there is no strength in 
them, as when filled by the silent wind they bore the vessel 
onward! ‘ 


30, 31. for .. sake, I adjure you by all that Jesus has done 
for you. for. .Spirit,« and by the love that the Spirit has in- 
spired within you. strive .. me,’ join your efforts to mine in 
prayer. delivered .. Judea,¢ the most inveterate opponents of 
the faith of Christ. service, assistance, material aid. ac- 
cepted . . saints, not proudly rejected, not wilfully squandered, 
but thankfully received and wisely applied. 

Perseverance in prayer.—We should be encouraged thereto by 
—lI. The consciousness of our dependence on God. II. The 
greatness of our need. III. The so-frequently promised assist- 
ance. IV. The certainty of at length obtaining our petition @— 
Why we ought to persevere in prayer.—Because of reasons in —I. 
Ourselves; II. Others; ITI. God. 

Benefits of prayer—Many noble examples have attested how 
this inner life of heaven—combining the heroic and the gentle, 
softening without enfeebling the character, preparing either for 
action or endurance —has shed its power over the outer life of 
earth. How commanding is the attitude of Paul from the time 
of his conversion to the truth! What courage he has—encoun- 
tering the Epicurean and Stoical philosophers—revealing the Un- 
known God to the multitude at Athens—making the false-hearted 
Felix tremble, and almost constraining the pliable Agrippa to 
decision—standing, silver-haired and solitary, before the bar of 
Nero—dying a martyr for the loved name of Jesus !—that heroism 
was born in the solitude where he importunately “ besought the 
Lord.” ‘In Luther’s closet,” says D’Aubigné, “we have the 
secret of the Reformation.” The Puritans—those ‘men of whom 
the -world was not worthy”—to whom we owe immense, but 
scantily acknowledged, obligations—how kept they their fidelity? 
Tracked through wood and wild, the baying of the first sleuth- 
hound breaking often upon their sequestered worship — their 


prayer was the talisman which “ stopped the mouths of lions, and _ 


quenched the violence of fire.”/ 


382, 33. That. - joy, caused by the good spirit in wh. the 
saints in Jerus, accept the help of Gentile converts. by .. God, 
if God will that I should come. refreshed, you, by my words; 
I, by your prayers and help. God..peace,¢ the author and 
giver of peace. be.. all, giving you the blessings of peace. 

Essentials to a successful enterprise.—I. A good motive. IL 
Barnest prayer. III. The blessing of God.—The God of peace.— 
I. His nature is peace. II. His purpose is peace. III. His 
presence secures peace, in every heart, among Christian brethren, 
from foes without, under all cireumstances.—Peace with all.—l, 
Whence it flows—from the God of peace. II. How it is secure€¢— 
by His presence. III. What is the result—peace within, without, 
with all.> 

The joy of doing good.—The joy resulting from the diffusion ot 
blessings to all around us is the purest and sublimest that can 
ever enter the human mind, and can be conceived only by thos 
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who have experienced it. Next to the consolations of Divine | are relieved; bat 
@, it is the most sovereign balm to the miseries of life, both | by Prayer we de 
in him who is the object of it, and in him who exercises it; and pathy a 
it will not only soothe and tranquillise a troubled spirit, but in- ‘ 
spire @ constant flow of good humour, content, and gaiety of 
heart.c—Cause for joy.—Think you it will be a small honour to |‘ 
stand before the throne of God and the Lamb, and be clothed in | cannot be done 
white, and be called to the marriage-supper of the Lamb, and to | too soon; and if 
Le led to the “fountain of living waters,” and to come to the |it is neglected to 
well-head, even God Himself, and get your fill of the clear, cold, ik wiaenag 
sweet, refreshing waters of life,—the King’s own well,—and to|happen that 4 
put up your own hand to the tree of life, and take down and eat | Will not be dony 
the sweetest apple in all God’s heavenly paradise,—Jesus Christ, pe bgt os 
your life and your Lord? Up, your heart! Shout for joy! Your ’ 
King is coming to fetch you to His Father’s house.d a re 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


1, 2. commend, recommend. Phebe (shining, the moon).|hecommends 
sister, in the faith. servant, Gk., deaconess.« Cenchrea,’| Phebe to the 
E. port of Corinth, fr. wh. ab. 4 m. dist. (see intro.). as .. saints, Gharsk at 
hospitable, sisterly, Christian welcome. assist .. business, 
she had prob. business in Rome, as to collect a debt, or complain Te at - 
of official exactions.« succourer..also, the greater reason|9 10; Tit. i. % 
why she should now be assisted. 4. Pliny, in his 

The recommendation of Phebe to the Romans.—I. The good | ter to Trajan, 
character given of her: 1. As a sister to Paul—not in nature but whoa he put to 
in grace; 2. As a servant to the Church; 3. Asa helper of many,|the toiture. 
and especially of Paul. IL. The recommendation to care and Pi bicoop ees 
kindness, as a worthy one. That they should—l. Receive; 2. le faithful. ond 
Assist, her.4 holy, for the 

Power of women.—When women know the power of their sex,|™inistries to» 
and exercise it, the consequences have been very surprising. The| mon.” — <Apost. 
hero, the magistrate, the philosopher, and the prince think no|Constt. iii, 15. 
more of their grandeur or their power; all restraint, all reserve,|“ I salute the 
are laid aside for a time, and puerile freedom of speech succeeds | oyrigt.” — gna 
to studied harangues and the most grave and solemn looks; the|tius. See also 
man of business and of retirement, the young and the old, drop | Bingham, 
their characters before women. The studious man leaves his pe ow lox 
closet, the merchant his negotiations, and sometimes the general Daaaee by 
wits the field, and the judge descends from the bench, to enjoy! Dr. Howson, 
tle company of their favourite females. But, further still, not-)100.1.14; Ae 
withstanding only men take the lead, and appear as public| xix. 22.9.0, 
characters, yet there is reason to believe that all of thera are in |c Macknight, 
some degree influenced by women in what they do. Since, there-|a 4, Henry. 
fore, women have such power, either directly or indirectly, it is of|, Scrags, 
the greate’t importance that they should have a good education, 
and all possible means made use of to make them wise and to 
keep them strictly virtuous.¢ 


8, 4. Priscilla .. Aquila’ [iii. 166], they seem by this}and sends 
time to have returned to Ro. Claudius was dead, and the perse-|8#lutations 
cution of the Jews had subsided. helpers . . Jesus, Paul was) priscilla and 
not the man to forget such help. for.. necks, exposed them-| Aquila 
selves to deadly peril on his acc.; prob. this was at Corinth, at 
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a Ac. xviii, 2, 18, 
26. 

6 Ac. xviii. 12. 


“Tf women nave 
submitted them- 
selves to as good 
an education as 
men, God forbid 
their sex should 
hinder them, for 
being examples 
to others.” — 
Donne. 


c Dr. Lyth. 
“Not in the 
knowledge of 


things without, 
but in the per- 
fection of the 
soul within, lies 
the empire of 
man aspiring to 
be more than 
man.” cle 
Lytion. 


d Bib. Treas, 


Epenetus 
and others 


a 2Oo. vi. 5; xb 
23; Col. iv. 10; 
Phi. ii. 2, 3. 


6 Ro. ix. 8. 


“The Church, in 
the language of 
the N. T., doth 
always signify a 
vompany of per- 
sons professing 
the Christian 
faith; bat not 
always in the 
same latitude," 
Bp. Pearson. 

“While the 
Apostle shows 
himself to be no 
respecter of per- 
sons in greeting 
olike individual 
Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians— 
male and female 
equally too—his 
overflowing 
charity reaches 
even to the do- 
mestics in the 
families of the 
faithful, and, per- 
haps, to the poor 
strangers lodged 
under their 


t Dr. Lathrop. 
a Ree. & Martian. 


ROMANS. 


the tumult in the time of Gallio.® unto. . Gentiles, for ever 
will the Church have to be thankful for such helpers. 

Paul’s helpers.—I. Their service—includes toil—sacrifice. IL. 
Their motives of actions—faith—love—and hope in Christ. IIL. 


Their reward—on earth, the thanks of the Apostle, and of all the ~ 


Churches—in heaven, life everlasting.—-Lay help.—I. How it may 
be afforded. II. Why it should be given—for Christ’s sake. III. 
What will be the recompense.—The self-sacrificing spirit oj 
Christian love. —I. The cause in which it suffers. Il. The 
extent to which it reaches. ILL The blessed reward it may an- 
ticipate.¢ 

Daca of self-sacrifice.—Two fishermen, a few years ago, were 
mending their nets on board their vessel on one of the lakes in 
the interior of Argyleshire, at a considerable distance from the 
shore, when a sudden squall upset their boat. One of them could 
not swim; and the only oar that floated was caught by him that 
could swim. His sinking companion eried, ‘* Ah, my poor wife 
and children, they must starve now!” ‘Save yourself: I will 
risk my life for their sakes,” said the other, thrusting the oar 


B, | beneath the arms of the drowning man. He committed himself 
instantly to the deep, in danger of perishing for the safety of his - 


companion. That moment the boat struck the bottom, and 
started the other oar by their side; and thus both were enabled 
to keep afloat till they were picked up.¢ 


5—7. Church... house, prob. a few Christians met for worship 
and instruction there. Epenetus (praised), prob. a convert oi 
Paul. firstfruits, one of the first results of Gospel preaching. 
Achaia, or Asia. Mary, of whom nothing more is known. 
much .. us, laboured in many ways. Andronicus (victorious 
man?) Junia, for Junillus or Junianus; some think Junia was 
awoman. This not likely, bec. “of note among the Apostles.” 
fellow-prisoners,* where, unknown. Paul a prisoner bef. he 
was at Ro. kinsmen, so he styles all Jews. who. .me, they 
were believers at the time of his conversion. , ; 

The firstfruits unto Christ.—I. In what manner forwardness of 
religion may discern itself: 1. In open profession and diligent 
attendance on the means; 2. In a maintenance of the profession 
at the cost of singularity; 8. In zeal for great and essential 
things; 4. In labours to promote it among others; 5. In aspiring 
after great eminence in religion. II. The excellency of this dis- 
position. It is commendable—1, As an evidence of sincerity; 2. 
On account of its usefulness; 8. Because honourable to Christ - 
4, Because an imitation of Him; 5. Because rational; 6. Because 
we have no promise of success on any other condition.-—In 
Christ.—I. These words represent some personal relation and 
connection, II. Very close union is indicated by Christ Himself, 
as existing between Himself and His disciples—1. Christ is the 
corner-stone, the disciples are the rest of the building; 2. Christ 
is the true vine, the disciples are the branches; 3. Christ is tha 
rock; in its shadow the disciples find a shelter. Application—- 
Are you in Christ ?4 

The Church in the house.-A family in which the worship of 
God is observed, morning and evening, may, in a subordinate 
sense, be called “‘ A Church in the house.” The following is an 
instance of the advantages of family worship :-—Anold servant of 
a respectable family, having been constrained to give herself ta 
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ee tes) 
, ~ ’ 
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‘dap. xvi. 8—18,) 


—by belief of the truth. IT. Bles 


ow 


~OM AS 


the public profession of the 
Christian Church the dying love of Christ, said that she was first 
excited to give religion a serious attention by the habitual obser- 
vance of family worship. Here her mind was prepared to receive 
those impressions which laid the foundation of permanent reli- 
gious character, and “‘a good hope through gruce.” 


_8—10. Amplias, no more known. Urbane (belonging to the 
city, polite). helper, Gk., fellow-helper. Stachys (an ear of 
corn). Apelles,¢ acc. to trad. aft. Bp. gf Smyrna or Heraclea. 


Aristobulus (excellent eon), prob. a pers. of distinction. |* 
e 


household, family, slaves, and others. 
_ Amplias the beloved in the Lord.—This description implies—I. 
ilis true conversion. II. His lovely character. III. His happi- 


ness—loving and beloved. IV. His final salvation—beloved by |cb 


God,—Urbane the helper and Stachys the beloved.—Types of—1. 
The active; II. The passive graces of the Christian character.— 
Apelles the approved.—I. The elements of such a character—faith 
—self-denial—stability—zeal—fortitude—purity—love. II. Its 
advantages—truly honourable—unspeakably blessed, here and for 
ever.— Th household of Aristobulus.—I. A Christian ; II. A con- 
sistent ; III, A happy household ; IV. A household deserving the 
commendation and affectionate remembrance of an Apostle; V. 
One meet for heaven.? 

Nominal Christians.—Like as a heathen man, being asked why 
he did wear such a long bushy beard, answered, that, so often as 
he beheld it, he might commit nothing unworthy the gravity of 


the same; s0, likewise, if any man shall ask the children of God |® 
why they are called Christians, the Church of God, the Spouse of |}, 


Christ, citizens of heaven, and by such like names of love and 
honour, they are to answer, that, so often as they remember these 
names and titles, they ought not to commit anything unworthy 
the gravity and majesty of the same.°—Relationship of Christians. 
—Every well-doer on the face of the earth is my blood relation 
through Jesus Christ. I feel his heart beating right up to my 
ribs, and mine beating back to his. All the good passed away 
and transfigured into glory are mine. My own mother is not 
more really, though more tenderly mine, than is the mother of 


St. Chrysostom or St. Augustine.¢ 


11—18. Herodion, no more known. Narcissus, not, as 
some think, the favourite of Claudius; that N. was executed at 
begin. of Nero’s reign, and this Ep. was written later. N. wasa 
com. Ro. name. Tryphena (delicate), and Tryphosa (living 
delicately), two Christian women ; perh. deaconesses, since they 
labo in the Lord. Persis (perh. of Persian origin), also, 
prob. a deaconess. Rufus, perh. the son of Simon the Cyrenian, 
who earried the cross.¢ e, 80 called bec. at some time she 
had treated him as her son. 

Salute the beloved Persis.—Here is a biography in half a verse. 
Concerning this woman, let us consider—I. Her inner life. Once 
an alien, she is now a child of God. II. Her manifested character. 
She was beloved—a general favourite. III. Her labour.,—Rufus 
rhe chosen.—(Possibly of British origin, vide Dr. Smith’s Religion 
of Ancient Britain, 8rd edition; p. 182). His happiness: I. Chosen 
in the Lord—trvly converted—thro 
with a pious mother, whose 


- 


sanctification of the Spirit 2 
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, by commemoratin; ith a|“Christiant 
Gospei g wi ty 


finds or 
honourable "== 
Trapp. 


single persona, 
to be Christians. 
But it Means 
Christians, not 
in judgment and 
opinion only, but 
in life and prac- 
tice."—Dr. Alles: 
tres. 


like gold, 
brighter for the 
furnace ; like in- 


pars that grows 
astest when 
trampled on.” 


Herodion 
and others 


@ Mk. xv. 21. 


“In hens 
and Tryphosa we 
may ise 
two sisters, or at 

t near rela- 
tives, for it was 
usnal to designate 
members of the 
same family by 
derivatives of the 


bout 
when 


$80 


wrote.”=-Dr. Light- 
foot. 
6 Dr. W. Arnot. 


e Dr. J. Lyth. 
a Dr. Hacket 


“Each true 
Christian is a 
right traveller: 
his life his walk, 
Christ his way, 
and heaven his 
home, His walk 
painful, his way 
perfect, his home 
pleasing. I will 
not loiter, lest 1 
come short of 
home: I will not 
wander, lest I 
come wide of 
home, but be con- 
tent to travel 
hard, and be sure 
I walk right, so 
shall my safe way 
find its end at 
home, and my 
painful walk 
make my home 
welcome.”— Was- 
nock 


ASynostos 

and others 

a Of wh. the ori- 
ginal Gk. was 
dise. in 1859 by 
Tischendorf at 
the end of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, 
Fminent critios 
ascribe it to Her- 
mas, bro. of Pius 


6 Ovigen, 

c2 8. xx. 9; Lu 
vii 45. 

a1 Pe. v. 14. 


For names of 
those selected in 
this opens seo 
“Caesar's House- 
hold,” in com- 
Ment on Philip- 
pians, p.169.—Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

¢ Dr. J. Lyth. 
“Names _ alone 


mock  destruc- 
tion; they sur. 


* safeguard. 


ROMANS. [Cap. xvi. 14-16, 


maternal kindness and Christian character are tenderly acknow- 


ledged by the Apostle himself. III. Privileged with the friendship — 


of Paul. IV. Recorded in the book ef life. 

Rufus.—Rufus is mentioned in Mark xv. 21, along with Alexan- 
der, as a son of Simon the Cyrenian, whom the Jews compelled to 
bear the cross of Jesus on the way to Golgotha (Lu. xxiii. 26). As 
the Evangelist informs his readers who Simon was by naming the 
sons, it is evident that the latter were better known than the 
father in the circle of Christians where Mark lived. Again, in 
Ro. xvi. 13, the Apostle Paul salutes a Rufus, whom he designates 
as “elect in the Lord,” and whose mother he gracefully recog- 
nises as having earned a mother’s claim upon himself by acts of 
kindness shown to him. It is generally supposed that this Rufus 
was identical with the one to whom Mark refers; and in that 
case, as Mark wrote his Gospel in all probability at Rome, it was 
natural that he should describe to his readers the father (who, 
since the mother was at Rome while he apparently was not there, 
may have died, or have come later to that city), from his relation- 
ship to two well-known members of the same community. — It is 
some proof, at least, of the early existence of this view that, in the 
Actis Andree et Petri, both Rufus and Alexander appear as com- 
panions of Peter in Rome. Assuming, then, that the same person 
is meant in the two passages, we have before us an interesting 
group of believers—a father (for we can hardly doubt that Simon 
became a Christian, if he was not already such, at the time of 
the crucifixion), a mother, and two b.vthers, all in the same 
family. Yet we are to bear in mind that Rufus was not an un- 
common name (Wetstein, Nov. Test., Vol. [. p. 634); and possibly, 
therefore, Mark and Paul may have had in view different in- 
dividuals.@ 


14—16. Asyncritus (incomparable). Phlegon (flaming). 
Hermas, by some thought to be the author of ‘‘ The Shepherd 
of Hermas.”¢ Patrobas (one who treads in his father’s steps). 
Hermes, unknown. Philologus (lover of learning). Julia, 
perh. the wife of former. Nereus, unknown. Olympas, un- 
known. holy kiss, a Jewish sign of friendship ;° holy, as dist. 
fr. kiss of love.¢ Churches .. you, Christians sending greetings 
to others, afar off, who are yet one family in Christ. 

Christian fellowship.—I. A necessity. II. A privilege. III. A 
IV. A duty. V. An earnest of eternal happiness 
with Christ.—Philologue and the little company of saints.—I. 
Their character—saints. II. Their loving fellowship. II1. Their 
enjoyments and privileges.—The holy kiss.—A seal of—I. Pure 
affection, in contrast to the kiss of lust; II. Fidelity and truth, 
in contrast to the kiss of Judas; III. Heartfelt Christian union, 
in opposition to mere salutations of politeness.—The Churches.-- 
The Churches of Christ are—1. Many, yet one in Him. IL 
Divided by distance, yet united by faith and love, III. Scattered 
vn earth, but gathered in heaven.¢ 

Increase of Christians.—There are several classes of persons 
who croak over the prospects of Christianity in this country, viz., 
infidels, backsliders, impracticable religionists, old fogies, and 
desponding Christians. These individuals are often heard de- 
claring that our Churches are losing ground, falling behind the 
increase of our population. Statistica show that the ratio of 
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Cap. xvi. 17—20,} ROMANS 
communicants to the inhabitants, ten years of age and upwards, 
was as follows :— 

In 1800, one commnunicant for10 6-6 inhabitants. 

oe 1832, ,, ” ” 13 ” 

» 1843, ,, = wo 5 4°25 = 

” 1850, ” » ” 4 31-33 ” 

» 1860, ” nn £ 25 ” 


this same period, the population has increased near 
sixfold: but the communicants of evangelical Churches ae 
increased nearly fourteen and one-half fold; or the increase of 
Church-membership has been two and a half times greater than 
that of the population. 
speak louder than rhetoric./ 


17, 18. cause, by offensive teaching or conduct. divisions, 


’ factions, parties. offences, occasions of stumbling. contrary 


. - learned, by former hearing; and, now, by this Ep. avoid,« 
as breeders of mischief who walk disorderly: not dispute with, 
but avoid. but. . belly, their own fleshly lusts. good words, 
plausible discourse. fair speeches, hypocritical wishes of happi- 
ness. simple, innocent, single-minded, without suspicion. 

Contr: to the doctrine which ye have learned.—Lying Chris- 
tianity Anti-christianity are one and the same under different 
aspects. I. Lying Christianity and Anti-christian, is assuming 
Christ’s place. IL. Anti-christianity exerts its influence through 
Christian means, which it perverts.® 

Dissensions in the Church.—That which they say of the pelican 
—that when the shepherds, in desire to catch her, lay fire not far 


from the nest, which she finding, and fearing the danger of the pathol 


young, seeks to blow out with her wings so long till she burns 
herself and makes herself a prey in an unwise pity to her young 
—I see morally verified in experience of those, which, indiscreetly 
meddling with the flame of dissension in the Church, rather in- 


88] 


vive the doom of 
all creation.” — 
. Trevanion. 


“No good 
bursts forth allat 
once. The light: 
ning may dart 
out of a black 
cloud; but the 
day sends hig 
bright — heralds 
before 

prepare the 
world for his 
coming.”—Hare. 


Comment is unnecessary. The figures! p. Dorchester. 


factious men 
to be avoided 
a1 Ti. vi 5; 2 
Th. iii. 6, 14, 

“The whole 
guilt of schism 
lies with that 
Church which 
imposes sinful 
terms of commu- 
nion; and the 
party who does 
not communi- 
cate with her, 
cannot properly 
be said to sepa- 
rate himself, that 
is not 
schism 
He is not tho in- 


| jurer, but the 


injured; he dora 
not commit evi|, 
but suffer it.” - 


crease than quench it, rather fire their own wings than help | Zp. Wordsurd 
others. I had rather bewail the fire afar off than stir in the coals! 6 Lange. 
of it. I would not grudge my ashes to it, if those might abate the |¢ Bp. Hall 


burning; but, since I see this daily increased with partaking, 1 
will behold it with sorrow, and meddle no otherwise than by 
prayers to Go.j and entreaties to men; seeking my own safety and 
the peace of the Church in the freedom of my thought and silence 
of my tongue.¢ ' 


19, 20. obedience, in the practice of Christianity, as opp. | believers to 


to idolatry. come. 
I.. behalf, I rejoice on your account. 
good comment on the words of Jesus¢ [i. 69]. 
who loves and gives peace. 
crushing the cause of strife ; : 
in the hearts of the disobedient. grace, favour, love, protection. 
with you, in ea. of you; and in your Church as a whole. 
Practical wisdom recommended.—I. The state of mind we 


.men,* reported throughout the Empire. | be wise and 
wise .. simple,’ a/® 
God . . peace, |@ Bo.1. 8. 
bruise . . feet,4 producing peace by | 6 1 Co. xiv.20. 
Satan, the evil spirit that worketh |¢ Ma. x. 16. 


imple 


d Ge. iii. 15; Re 
xii. 9, 10. 


“Separation 
from the Church 


should cultivate : 1. “‘ Wise unto that which is good;” 2. “Simple |is not in its own 


soni evil.” II. Our encouragement to live in the exer 
of it: 1. The evils against which we would guard you arise, in 
measure, from the agency of Satan; 2. His influence, how- 


a|/%n 


exercise |nature schism; 


those 
Charches which. 
by their corrup 


ever, shall soon be destroyed; 3. And therefore we shonld majin-|tion or tyranny 
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a 
render separa |tain the conflict with lighter hearts. 
necessary, | yoy —(1) Unconscious of the difficulty of stemming 


tion 
are the true 
schismatics; 80 
that, as Vincent 
Alsop wittily re- 
marks, ‘ He that 
undertakes to 
pisy this great 
gin has need to 
be very careful 
and spunge it 
well, lest it fire 
at home,” — A. 
Tho-nson. 


+ C. Simeon, M.A. 


f Aartreig. 
“Here is an 
assembly the 


most holy and 
beloved of God 
that ever met on 
earth; but it was 
unknown to the 
world Ahole,a 
cellar, @ garret, 
of which men 
are ignorant, 
sometimes  re- 
ceives what in 
the eyes of God 
is most august.” 
— Quesnel. 


“ Ag the different 
oceans, called by 
different names, 
form one body, 
so the different 
denominations of 
Ohristians form 
one Ohurch. 


salutation 


om 
Timotheus 
and others 
a Ao, xvi. 1; 1 
Le i, 2; 1 Th. ii 


b Ac. xvii. 6, 9, 
@ Ao, xx. 4 
a T. Robinson. 


“ Paul appears to 
have generally 
smployed some 
one to write 
his epistles, 
either from his 
own mouth, or 
another copy he 
gave him; but 
then, to avoid the 
abuse of it, he 
a wrote & 


ways 
ny — probably | them—and th 


ROMANS. (Cap. xvi. 21, 24 
Application :—Are any of 
the torrent? 
(2) Discouraged by reason of the difficulties you have to contend 
with? Then “ encourage yourselves in the Lord your God.” 
Use of the Church.—Some years since, there were a couple of 
gentlemen passing through Rutiand, the one acquainted with, the 
other a stranger in the place. As they drew near the upper end 
of the town, the stranger, pointing to a building, asked, ‘‘ What 
is that house occupied for?”—‘ That is the regular Baptist 
Church,” replied the acquaintance. A few hundred yards farther 
on, the use of another edifice was inquired after, to which it was 
replied, ‘That is the Christian Church.’ ‘Ah, yes!” As 
they entered the thickly settled portion of the town, ‘‘ Why! here 
is another church,” remarked the stranger. “ Yes: that is the 
Freewill Baptist Church,” said the acquaintance. Below the 
town, half a mile, they came toanotherhouse. ‘ That is the Pres- 
byterian Church,” remarked the acquaintance. “ Well, I declare |” 
said the stranger, 
out of any place of its size that I ever saw.”—Injfluence of the 
Church:—The sand-reed which grows on the sandy shores of 
Europe represents the influence of religion and the Church upon 
society. Its roots penetrate to a considerable depth, and spread 
in all directions, forming a network which binds together the 


loosest sands; while its strong tall leaves protect the surface from . 


drought, and afford shelter to small plants, which soon grow 
between the reeds, and gradually form a new green surface on the 
bed of sand. But for the sand-reed, the sea-wind would long 
since have wafted the drift-sand far into the interior of the coun- 
try, and have converted many a fruitful acre into a waste ; but 
that invaluable grass opposes its stubborn resistance to the most 
furious gale. Like a radical Democrat, the wind would willingly 
reduce all to one common level; but the Ammophila, an obstinate 
Conservative, opposes an indefatigablo resistance to its fury, and, 
after a war of centuries, still lines the flat coast with long un- 
dulating chains of protecting sand-hills./ 

21, 22. Timotheus,* Timothy (see intro. to Ep. to Timothy 
ete.) Lucius (see intro. to Lu.) not Lu. the Evang., nor, neces- 
sarily, Lu. of Ac. xiii, 1. Jason (one who will heal), prob. the 
Thessalonian whose house was a refuge for Paul and Silas." 
Sosipater (preservation of a father). Some think the same aa 
Sopater of Berea.e Tertius (the third), nothing known of him, 
beyond the fact stated here, that he was Paul’s amanuensis at this 
time. Some think Silas was the same person bec. his name has 
the same meaning. salute. . Lord, on the ground of the com. 
relation to the Saviour. 

In the Lord.—As a Christian brother and member of Christ’r 
All our words and actions to be in the Lord. I. In union 
i lI. In His strength. III. In His sight. His pre. 
senee to be realised and His glory to be sought in evorything.¢ 

Plain signatures.—What a silly pedantry that is that induces 
some little people to sign their names so that no one can decipher 
them! If anything that a man puts upon paper ought to be bold 
and unmistakable, it is his signature. The habit of signing with a 
hieroglyph sprang up vith people in high places—no credit ta 
ose in lower places contracted it, aping their betters 
as usual, and thereby hor uring the character inherited from their 


“ Rutland has the most forts to keep the Devil © 


o>). xvi. 23, 24.) ROMANS. 
urwinian progenitors. Scores of letters from conspicuous no- | 
vodies come under my eye, wound up with conglomerations of | 
dashes and flourishes, that, supposing them to be excusable as the 
signs manual of Bishops and First Lords, as the subscriptions of 
Littleworth, clerk in the assurance office, or Fribble, a small 
parish curate. The culminating point of inconsistency is reached 
_ when the name is written so vilely that the writer has to enclose 
his card to tell what it really is. Often the body of a letter thus 
signed is legible enough, showing that the correspondent has 
learned to write properly, and that his scrawly signature is a mere 
affectation. It may be said that the hieroglyph prevents forgery ; 
but this is a bad argument, for the more complicated a writing the 
easier it can be imitated. Far more difficult it is to counterfeit a 
simple hand which bears, as all simple hands do bear, a character 
peculiar to him who wrote it. The habit is quite unpardonable; 
and a man who puts a puzzlein the most important part of his 
epistle ought never to be disappointed if he gets no answer; for 
the time that could be given to a reply may be completely used 
up in disentangling the web that shrouds the name.¢ 

23, 24. Gaius,@ or Caius, a Christian of Corinth, whom Paul 
haptized. There were two others of that name.’ host, on second 
visit to Corinth (at his first with Aquila). whole Church, 
at Corinth. Erastus¢ (amiable). chamberlain, public trea- 
surer. Quartus (fourth). grace, etc., see on v. 20. 

Distinctions even in the Church.—Here is—I. Gaius the respect- 
able—known of all—hospitable to all—beloved and well reported 
ofall. IJ. Erastus the official—esteemed and honoured by those 
without—not many wise, not many noble are called. III. Quartus 
a brother—unknown, yet well known—“ prized and loved by God 
alone.”—Grace for all.—Grace—I. Is needed by; II. Is provided 
for; ILL. Is offered to; IV. Is supplicated for; V. May be enjoyed 
by, all.—The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.—I. What it sup- 
poses. II. What it includes, LL. For whom it is desired. IV. 
How it is secured.¢ 

Origin of surnames.—Such names as the Saxon royal Ethnul- 
wuif, or “‘noble wolf,” of course originated in similes intended to 
be complimentary, after our own fashion of terming a soldier 
“ brave as a lion.”” The Norman names still translate themselves, 
as Beaufoy (# faithful adherent), Beauclere (good scholar), &. 
Others from personal bravery, as Napier or na peer (without 
equal), from the undaunted conduct of a Scottish ancestor. 
Others from occupation, as Spencer, from Le Despenser, or the 
Steward ; Landseer, from a bailiff; and Granger, from the super- 
intendent of a grange. Many names are undoubtedly the mere 
result of mistake or misspelling. A late resident officer of our 
hospital informs me that he has received bills made out against 
the institution, in which that word has been spelt in forty-six 
different ways, alist of which he sends me. In 1844, one Joseph 
Galliano died in Boston, and in our Probate Records he has the 
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—in his own 
hand, expressly 
to prove it to be 
his own, and ty 
guard the peopia 
to whom he 
wrote, against 
any imposition.” 
—Paley. 

€ Gents. Mag. 


“To write well 
is at once to 
think well, to 
feel rightly, and 
to render proper- 
ly; it is to hava 
at the same tima, 
mind, soul 
taste.” Be 


also Gaius 
and others 


a1 Oo. i, 14; 3 
Jo. i. 5, 6. 

6 Ac, xix 29; 
xx 4 


c Ac. xviii. 3 


dAc. xix. 22; 4% 
Ti. iv. 20. 


“Onder the 
name of Church 
I understand 6 
body or collec- 
tion of human 
ete profess-. 
ng faith in 
Christ, gathered 
together in seve- 
ral places of the 
world, for the 
worship of the 
saine God, and 
united into the 
same corpora 
tion.” — Bishop 
Pearson. 
“The Church of 
Christ, which is 
partly militant 
and partly tri- 
umphant, rerem- 
bles a city built 
on both sides of 
s river. There ia 
but the stream of 
death between 
grace and glory.* 


alias of Joseph Gallon—that having been his popular name. | 7opiady 


Plamboeck, in some of our conveyances, became Plumback. These 
are names in a transition state. So likewise a Spanish boy, 
having the Christian name of Benito, pronounced Beneeto, who 
shipped with Dr Bowditch in one of his voyages (as mentioned 
in his Memoir, 1839), became Ben Eaton; and a foundling, 
named Personne (é.¢.,*‘ nobody ”), became Mr. Pearson. Perhaps 


eDr. J. Inth. 
S Bowditch, 
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ascription of 
praiss to God 


a 2 Th. iit, 33 
Jude 24; 1 Th. ii 
16, 17; 1 Th. iii. 
13. 


51Co.£ 28 


> Ep. i 9, 10; fii 
%. 5—7; Col. i 26 
27, 


42 Tii.10; Tit. 
2,2; Ac. fii. 18. 


e Ep. iii. 8—12; 1 
Ti £ 17; Jude 
25 


“ All the princi- 
ples and parts, 
all the «actions 
anc progressions 
of our spiritual 
life are deriva- 
tions from the 
Son of God, by 
whom we are 
born and nour- 
ished up to life 
eternal.” — 7 
lor. 


f Charnock. 


“Thissame Jesus 
at the end fixes 
and fastens all. 
The love of God 
In Jesus will 
‘never leave us, 
never forsake us.’ 
Keep but that 
devoutly in our 
hearts, and 
piously in our 
mouths, and we 
need fear no- 
thing. Oome 
what can, it 
sweetens all."— 


“The bitter word, 
which closed all 
earthly friend- 
ships, and finish- 
ed every feast of 
love — farewell” 


9 Pictat, 
& brag, Wheres, 


our Barnefield is but a corruption of the glorious old Dutch name 


ROMANS. [Cap. xvi. 25-27 


Barneveldt.f 


25—27. power..stablish,* able to, ete. Gospel, the 
doctrines, etc., of. preaching.. Christ,” i.e., the preaching, 
concerning, etc. mystery,’ admission of the Gentiles, hitherto 
kept secret, or mystery of redemption, now fully revealed. 
manifest, fully published. made.. nations, Gentiles as 
well as Jews. for..faith, to work in them the obedience of 
faith. to.. wise,’ to the wise God alone. glory, praise for 
this great salvation. through. . Christ, for of the mercy of 
God is this salvation through Christ His Son. for ever, let 
eternal praises be for ever ascribed for His everlasting salvation. 

The wisdom of God, “ the only wise.”—I. What wisdom is. It 
consists in—1. Acting for a right end; 2. Observing all cireum- 
stances for action; 3. Willing and acting according to the right 
reason, according to a right judgment of things. Wisdom and 
knowledge are two distinct perfections. Knowledge has its seat 
in the speculative, wisdom in the practical understanding. 
II. Some general propositions concerning the wisdom of God: 
1. There is an essential and a personal wisdom of God; 2. It is 
the same with the essence of God; 3. Wisdom is the property of 
God alone—(1) Necessarily; (2) Originally; (3) Perfectly; (4) 
Universally; (5) Eternally; (6) Infallibly. IL. The proofs of 
God’s wisdom: 1. He is infinitely perfect; 2. His government of 
the world; 8. The predestination of events for a certain end. 
IV. Wherein it appears. In—1. Creation—(1) The variety; 
(2) The beauty; (3) The fitness of every creature to its use. 2. 
The government of His creatures. In the government of man 
as—(1) Rational; (2) Sinful; (3) Converted. 4. Redemptions 

The omniscience of Christ.—Christ, as its head, guides and rules 
the Church. He never slumbereth nor sleepeth The minutest 
things of its government sre exposed to His eye; He knoweth 
whatsoever can set forward its well-being; He is able to supply 
whatsoever can do it good. So knoweth He likewise whatsoever 
can harm it, and hath power to guard and protect it. He presides 
over every conflict which its members are called to endure, and 
crowns them with a glorious triumph.... He enlighteneth us 
with His light; He cherisheth us with the warmth of His Divine 
love; and purifieth us with His Spirit; and rendereth us con- 
formable unto Himself; by Him and into Him we grow and are 
incorporated.o— The only Christ.—There is one Lord, the only one 
from the only Father, God of God ; the character and image of the 
Divinity; the powerful Word; the wisdom that containeth the 
system of the world, and the power which made the whole crea- 
tion; the true Son of the true Father; the invisible Son of the 
invisible Father; and the incorruptible Son of the incorruptible 
Father; and the immortal Son of the immortal Father; and the 
eternal Son of the eternal Father? 
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| PHE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL 
= TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Introduction. 


I. Author, 87. Pavr. This not disputed by any eminent eritie. 1. The 
exter. testims, to authorship numerous. (Clement of Ro., Ep. to Cor. e. 47, 
Polycarp, ad Phil. c. 11; Ireneus, adv. Her. iv. 27; Clement Alex., Pedag. 
i. 33; Tertullian, de Prescript. adv. Her. c. 33, etc.) 2. Internal evidence con- 
clusive. Complete transcript of P.’s character as found in Acts (Alford). IL. 
Place, where written, Epxesus, 1 Co. xvi. 8 (Cony. and How., Angus, Wheeler, 
etc.); or Thessalonica (Alford). The P.S., wh. gives Philippi, is incorrect ; 
and, like other P.SS. to Epp., of no authority (Paley, Hor. P. iii. n. 12). 3 
Time, when written. At the close of P.’s long sojourn in E., in the spring of 
a.p. 57 (Cony. and How.), or autumn a.p. 57 (Alford); or if ab. time of Passo. 
1 Co. v. 6—8), spring of a.p. 57 or 58. IV. For whom written. CHuncn at 

ORINTH (1 Co. i. 2). Founded by P. himself on his first visit (Ac. xviii. 1—7), 
wh. lasted 18 mos. It was a numerous Church (Ac. xviii. 4, 8, 10), composed 
chiefly of Gentiles (1 Co. xii. 2), with some Jews (Ac. xviii. 8); and both were 
principally of the poorer classes (1 Co. i. 26 f.), with some exceptions, as 
Crispus (Ac. xviii. 8; 1 Co. i. 14), Erastus (Ro. xvi. 23), and Gaius (see also 
1 Co. xi. 22). V. Design. 1. To reply to sundry inquiries—({1) On the duties 
of life (vii. 1); (2) On meats offered to idols (viii—x.); (3) On the dress of 
women in their assemblies (xi. 3—16) ; (4) On the exercise of spiritual gifts 
(xii.—xiv.); (5) And on the manner of making collections for the poor (xvi. 1 5). 
2. This being the occasion of his writing, P. seizes the opportunity to—( 
Reprove their spirit of contention (i. 10—13); (2) To rebuke them for non- 
roproval of a case of incest (v. 1 f.); (3) To give directions ab. litigation 
Ne 1 f.); (4) To correct irregularities in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
xi. 20—34) ; (5) To present the historical proofs of the Resurrection (xv.); 6) 
And to defend his Apostolic authority (iv.—x.), which had been impugn 
(iv. 17—21; ix. 1,2). “The two Epp. to Co. have a special interest of their 
own. They are, in one word, the historical Epp. The 1 Oo. gives a clearer 
insight than any other portion of the New Test. into the institutions, feelings, 
opinions, of the Ch. of the earlier period of the Apostolic age. Written, with 
the excep. of Epp. to Thess., first of any of P.’s Epp., and, so far as we know, 
first of any of the writings of the New Test., it is in every sense the earliest 
chap. of the hist. of the Christian Ch.” (Stanley). VI. Corinth, once Erxyre 
Rone i. 9), which was aft. poetic name (Ovid, Met. ii. 240; Virg. Geor. 

. 264; Prop. ii. v—1), was famous and rich (Hom. Il. ii. 570; Hor. ii. 16, ete.), 
beautiful, commercial (Thucy.i.13; Cie. Rep. ii. 4); under Roms. cap. of Ret 
Prop. (Apul. Met. x.), sit. on Peloponnesian isthmus, betw. Ionian and #gean 
seas, at foot of rock having the Acrocorinthus on summit (Strabo, viii. 379; 
Plut. Vit. Arat. 16; Liv. xlv. 28). It was 40 stadia in circum. Its two ports 
were Lechwon (Plin. iv. 5) on the W., 12 sta. dist., for Italian, and Kenchrew 
(Strabo, visi. 880, etc.) on the E., 70 sta. dist., for Oriental trade. At C. arts, 
etc., flou. (Pind. Ol. xiii. 21; Herod. ii. 167; Plin, xxxiv.8; xxxv.5; Cic. 
Verr. ii. 19; Suet. Tiber. 34). The people were wanton, luxurious, corrupt 
(Atheneus, vii. 281; xiii. 543; Alciphr. iii. 60; Strabo viii. 878, etc.). Oo. wae 
taken and destr. by L. Mummius (Flor. ii. 16; Liv. Epit. lii.), a.v.0. 608 
(B.0. 146) ; re-established as a colony (Julia Corinthus) by Julius Cesar, a.v.o. 710 
(3.0. 44); and, with its old splendour, was, in P.’s time, the seat of the Rom. Pro- 
son. of Achaia (Ao. xviii. 18). (Condensed fr. Alford. See alao Cony. and How 
Lawin, Smith's Dict., Bucke's Anc. Cities, 252, Leake’s Morea, iii. cap, xxxvii' 
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Synopsis. 


(According to Bengal.) ; 


il. SHE DISCUSSION. 


» Exhortation to union... 4; fv.21 
fi. Reproof. 


L Case of incest, ....ccscco-ssccecccces¥- 1-18 
es eer Mb | 


iii. Exhortation to chastity..vi. 12-20 
iv. On marriage .........vi. 1, 10, 25, 36, 39 


v. Things offered to idols. 
viii. 1, 2, 13; ix. 27; 31; xi 


vi On a woman veiled ............x1 2 
vii. On the Lord’s Supper ........xi. 17 
viii. On spiritual gifts ......xil., xiii, xiv. 
tx. On the Resurrection xv. 1, 12, 29, 35 
x. On the collection, &o. xvi 1, 5, 10, 
12-14 
IL THE CONOCLUSION......xvi. 15,17, 19, 20 
(Bee Gnomon, tii. 199, Clark's £d.) 


(According te Olehausm.) 
Part I. 
£ Of human wisdom ... A, 1-85 
fii. The wisdom of God sooall 1-16 


fil. The building of God ...........cc-ili, 1-23 
fv. Human judgment......cccrscccscned¥. 1-21 


Part It. 
L Of incestnous PErBONs .corcoccercecec¥- 1-13 
fi, Lawsuits... veooeeVi. 1-20 
iii, Marriage . -vii, 1-40 


Part IT. 


fi The Holy Communion .../c..0-...Xi. 17-34 
fil The gift of tongues ..ccss-xil. 1; xii. 40 


Part IV. 


L The Rewtrrectlon ..c-vsesssesseses XV: 1-58 


The lost Epistle.— Much dif. has been felt in regard “o v. 9, whether or 
no a prior epistle had been written. The best critics are nova ir.clined to answer 
in the affirmative. It is not, however, to be supposed that auycking has been 
lost fr. the canon. An earlier letter, even if written by ivapiredion and no 
longer extant, had accomplished its end.... What Gol’s good providence 
designed for perpetual use we have.” — Treas. of Bib. Knowledge. ‘‘ To imagine 
that every writing of an inspired Apostle must necessarily have been preserved to 
us, is as absurd as it would be to imagine that all his sayings must necessarily 
have been recorded. The providence of God, wh. has preserved so many precious 
portions, both of one and the other, has also allowed many, perhaps equally 
precious, to pass into oblivion.”—Alford. On v. 9, “‘ Pelagius understands the 
Apostle to mean the Epistle wh. he was then writing; which I take to be right.” 
—Lardner, iv. 592; see also v. 58.—“ (1) St. P. had been absent fr. Cor. for three 

ears. It is prob. that some communication by letter had been made during 
that time. (2) He refs. here to something written by him, wh. is not found in any 
extant Epis. to the Cors. (3) He contrasts his present with some former writing, 
and explains what he wrote then by what he writes now. (4) Therefore the ref, 
here is to some Epis. of St. P. wh. is not now extant. (6) This conclusion is 

rfectly consistent with the position thas ‘no canonical book of Holy Scriptura 
Sins been lost.’ ’—Wordsworth. ‘ 


e& I. CORINTHIANS. (Cap. 1-6 
ee 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


inecri 1-8. Paul . . Apostles [iii. 260]. Jesus Christ, a 
and ace rather Christ Jesus.* lonigh . . God, source of his authority. 
tion Sosthenes, prob. not S. bef. mentioned. Some sup. him to 
afo.£1, have been P.’s amanuensis. Church.. Corinth, a Chureh 
b Tischendorf, Al-| maintained by grace of God even in that notoriously immoral 
ford. place (for Corinth, see intro.). sanctified, counted holy.‘ called 
¢ Ac. xvii, 17.|.. saints, called to be holy. with all. .our’s, i.e., “in other 


- Stanley thinks! parts of the world besides your own, He is the Lord of all of 
and Cor. may be| them, no less than of me and of you.” peace, the word has 


Identical. ul. force here, bec. of dissension in the Church.* 
4 Stanley. The Epistle to the Corinthians described.—I. The designation of 
¢ Olah the writers. II. The description of the persons addressed. The 


Church exists to exhibit—1. Self-devotion; 2. Sanctity; 3. Uni- 
versality; 4. Unity. III. The benediction! 

Names of the Church.—Assembly of the Saints; Assembly of 
the Upright ; Body of Christ; Branch of God’s Planting; Bride 
of Christ; Church of God; Church of the Living God; Church of 
the First-born ; City of the Living God ; Congregation of Saints ; 
Congregation of the Lord’s Poor; Dove; Family in Heaven an 
Earth; Flock of God; Fold of Christ; General Assembly of the 
First-born; Golden Candlestick; God’s Building; God’s Hus- 
bandry ; God’s Heritage; Habitation of God; Heavenly Jerusalem; 
Holy City; Holy Mountain; Holy Hill; House of God; House of 
the God of Jacob; House of Christ ; Household of God ; Inherit- 
ance; Israel of God; King’s Daughter; Lamb’s Wife; Lot of 


’ F. W. Robert- 
son, M.A. 


“As aship in the 
midst of the sea 
goeth not to- 
wards the havea 
anless it have a 
prosperous gale 
of wind, even so 
the Church of 
God goeth not to 
{ts wished - for 
baven, unless it 
be blown with 
the Spirit of God, 
and directed and 


eet on by the God’s Inheritance ; Mount Zion; Mountain of the Lord of Hosts; 

same Spirit."—| Mountain of the Lord’s House ; New Jerusalem; Pillar and Ground 

Cawdray. of the Truth; Place of God’s Throne; Pleasant Portion ; Sanctuary 

g Bate. of God; Sister of Christ; Spiritual Horse; Spouse of Christ; 
Strength and Glory of God; Sought out, a City not Forsaken; 
Tabernacle ; The Lord’s Portion; Temple of God ; Temple of the 
Living God; Vineyard.e 

things tp the 4—6. behalf, concerning you. enriched,* with spiritual 


mat oh pd gy gifts. in .. utterance, with all sorts of language. knowledge 
Pa ree of Divine truth and inner life, testimony,’ witness ore, to 
Christ by preaching of Paul. was. . you, by their gifts. 

The blessings imparted by the Gospel.—The blessings which the 
He eter Gospel—I. Imparts: 1. An enlightened mind, 2. A waiting spirit; 
rs acy weg II, Secures: 1. The continued preservation of believers, 2. Their 
pA a ultimate acceptance. Application—(1) Be thankful if you are 
partakers of this grace; (2) Be careful to walk worthy of it; (8) 
Remember in Whom is all your strength.¢ 

Changes in the Church.—As Elisha’s spirit was doubled, so 
Saul’s spirit departed. As the Gentiles become believers, so the 
Jews become infidels. As Saul becometh an Apostle, so Judas 
becometh an apostate. As John groweth in the Spirit, so Joash 
agai in rigging ret = arene from the world, se 

emas turneth to the world. ia's heart was opened, 
Pharaoh's heart was hardened.¢ : a 


@1 00. xii 8,10; 
2 Oo. visi. 7; Ro. 


6 C. Simeon, M.A. 
4H. Smith. 
“The first 

to ehowiie © 
to know that we 
are ignorant’ — 
Coes, 


i tet 


Cap.i. 7-0.) £ CORINTHIANS. 

7, 8. ye.. behind, i.e., ye are second to none; ye are not 
wanting in any. coming, revelation, i.e., His appearing in 
glory as Judge. confirm,® establish, give you grace to be firm. 
end, of your course. blameless,< without accusation. day.. 
Christ, the day when He shall be revealed in glory as Judge. 

The uncertainty of Christ's coming.—I. This blending of light 
and obscurity leaves us in a state more suitable and moro profit- 
able than either absolute ignorance or perfect knowledge: 1. It 
awakens feelings which the former would fail to excite, and which 
—2. The latter would quench as they arose. II. It is specially 
adapted to keep alive expectation, by bringing emphatically before 
us the perpetual possibility of an immediate manifestation. It 
keeps us in a state of—l. Lively hope; 2. Watchfulness; 3. 
Humility; 4. Fidelity; 6. Earnest inquiry after truth; 6. Re- 
verence and dread.¢ 

Test of Christians.—When Constantine was chosen emperor, he 
found several Christians in office ; and he issued an edict, requir- 
ing them to renounce their faith, or quit their places. Most of 
them gave up their offices to preserve tucir consciences; but some 
cringed, and renounced Christianity. When the emperer had 
thus made full proof of their dispositions of character, he re- 
moved all who thus basely complied with his supposed wishes, 
and retained the others; saying, that those who would desert or 
deny their Divine Master would desert him, and were not worthy 
of his confidence. iy 

9. faithful,* to His purpose, to His promise, to the relation 
in which He now stands to yon. called,? effectually; outwardly, 
by His Word; inwardly, by His Spirit. fellowship,¢ union, 
companionship ; allied with Him in work here, in glory hereafter. 
Lord, master, owner. 

Faithful is He that calleth you.—Consider—I. How God deals 
with you, in so calling you as to unite you to His Son. Faithfully 
throughout; in all His dealings He is faithful. Faithful—1. In 
discovering to you your case; 2. In commending to you His Son; 
8. In presenting Christ to you, in free gift, as yours; 4. In not 
repenting of His call. II. The end of this calling. You are 
united to His Son, and to such an effect as to have all things in 
common :—1. Common interests. The interests which Christ has 
as—(1) God’s ally, are identical with those of the Father; (2) 
His Son, are identical with ours. 2. A common character. 3. 
A common history. With respect to—(1) A birth, (2) A baptism, 
(8) A work, (4) A cross, (5) A crown.4 it 

Joining the Church.—Many men seem to think that religion 
consists of buying a ticket at the little ticket-office of conversion. 
Thsy conclude that they will make the voyage to heaven. They 
understand that a man must be convicted and converted, and 
join the Church; and, when they have done that, they think 
they have a ticket, which, under ordinary circumstances, will 
carry them through. Their salvation is not altogether sure. A 
man may be cast away upon a voyage. But still they say, “I 
have got my ticket, and, if no accident occur, it will carry me 
to my destination safely ; and all I have to do is to have patience 
and faith.” And they are like a man that is riding in the cars, 
who, every time the conductor comes round, shows his ticket. 
They say, “I was awakened, I saw that I was a sinner, and trusted 
may soul in the hands of Christ.” Yes: you have trusted it there, 


their rifts, 
patience, 
and end 


al Th f. 9,10, 
Tit.4i, 13; Ph 
iii 20; lle. x. 36 
87; Col. fii 4. 
6bPh. i. 6;1TR 
v. 23, 24. 


1 Th. iii.12, 13; 
Col. i. 21, 22. 


“As a master 
supplies hia 
faithful servants 
with everything 
necessary, and 
takes care that 
nothing be want 
ing, but, if they 
are unfaithful, he 
reverses his 
treatment of 
them ; even so 
God, the true 
owner of the 
earth and all that 
dwell therein.’— 
Cawdray. 


d Archer Butler, 


oe W 


they were 
called of God 


a 2 Th. iii, 3; 
He. x. 23; 1 Ga 
x 13. 


6 Ro. viii. 23—30. 


¢ Jo. xv. 4; Ga, 
fi. 20; 1 Jo. 1,3; 
iv. 13, 


“ The holiness of 
the Church 
like the holinese 
of the Spirit; it 
is the tone of ite 
entire character, 
the absence of 
every jarring 
and impairing 
detriment; it is 
its taste for such 
an exercise of 
ites virtues as 
shall appear free 
from their oppo- 
site sins and 
their semblant 
co unterfeits,"—— 
Dr. Jenkyn, 


d Dr, Candlish, 


“ Union be’ 

the ground o 
communion; s@ 
all that is in Hing 
is for us.”-Trapp 


10 L. CORINTHIANS. (Cap. 1 10—13, 
@ A. W. Beecher. 


and there you have left it ever since you thought you were con- 
verted. Are there not hundreds and thousands who are living in 
just the same way ?¢ 


10, 11. name,* authority, person. speak .. thing, be of 
same opinion, agree to same measures. divisions, schisms, fac- 
tions, parties. perfectly, firmly, compactly. joined,’ as mem- 
bers of one body. mind, affection. judgment, touching prac- 
tical matters. declared, told, I have been informed. by them, 
he gives his authority; he does not receive it, or will not regard 
it as private information. Chloe¢ (green herb). contentions, 
violent contentions; divisions, not from, but within the Church. 
How controversies among Christians ought to be managed.—I. 
reba py AP We should suffer ourselves to be taught by the undeniable proofs 
—AMacknight. |\Of the power of God, II. We should search the Scriptures, and 
b Ep. iv. 1~6;| Consent to them.¢ 
Ro. xv. 5; 2 Oo.| History of the Church.—I thought that the history of the 
iti Church might be illustrated by the course of such a river (the 
‘|Rhone). Born above the clouds; dashing down the mountains 
in its youthful purity and power; wearing for itself channels in 
the solid rock; overcoming every obstacle; now tortured and torn 
in craggy defiles; now reposing in some placid lake which reflects 
the azure and the stars of heaven; coming forth from paradises of 
beauty, and in a wider field rolling through the open country, 
receiving, indeed, many corrupt admixtures, yet purifying them 
more than they corrupt it; and though with waters, alas, too 
*|much mingled with earthly elements, yet in-a fuller tide than 


he Las heard 
of divisions 

s “Locke is of 
opinion that the 
Apostle, intend- 
ing to abolish 
the names of 
leaders whereby 
the parties dis- 
tinguished them- 


¢“The Gk. for 
the first green 
shoot of plants, 
and is emblema- 
tic, Goubtless, of 
youthful grace 
and beauty.”"— 
Wilkinson, Pers. 
names in Bid 


d Lisko. ever, spreading fertility over the land as it approaches nearer and 
eN. Halt, nearer the great ocean.¢ 

partynames| 12,13. this, as an example of what I mean. say, mention. 
@ Stanley. every .. saith, “There is none of you who has not joined one 
$100. x19, | OF Other of the parties."* Paul... Cephas, prob: nothing more 
Stacie. is meant than they ranged themselves in parties on personal 
4160. iil, 3—7 grounds. Still there may be some allusion to the distinctive doc- 


trines, or modes of teaching, of those named. Paul—some would 
be attached to him, as his converts. 4 UWos—mighty in the 
Scriptures—some attracted by the wclan done of his eloquence. 
Cephas, or Peter, the Apostle of the circumcision, whose stricter 
practices others may have affected. Christ, some may have 
even heard Him, and claimed prominence on that ground. is.. 
divided P or “ Christ is divided ;”¢ i.e., by these factions you are 
dividing the Church and the ministers of Christ. was PaulP 
etc.,¢ the answer is, “ No;” therefore let Christ be your Head, 
and you all one in Him. 

Belonging to Christ.—What these words signify—I. To own His 
essential dignity. II. To acknowledge His Divine mission. III. 
To believe in His doctrines. IV. To rely on His sacrifice. V. To 
love His person. VI. To obey His will. Schisms.—Is Christ 
divided in—I. His person? IL. His offices? III. His salvation ? 
IV. His Church ?¢ 

Sentimental Christians.—There are certain minerals, such aa 
quartz, fluor spar, and the diamond, which, when rubbed against 
each other, or exposed to a considerable degree of heat, will, when 
removed to a dark place, throw off very beautiful light, although 
before opaque. This is called phosphorescence. So there are 
some Christians, like these stones, who are cold and datk in 


* Denomination- 
#1 distinctions 
drop away at 
the edge of 
eternity.” —Buck- 
nell, 


“You cannot 
have pardon and 
justification, or 
glory, without 
Banctification; 
nor the comforts 
of Ohrist, with- 
out the guidance 
and government 
of Christ; you 
must have all or 
none,” —Zazter, 


o W. W. Wythe. 


“Schisms dis- 
soint men; yea, 
they shake them 
out of their 
senses, and 

them out 
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themselves, but under the influence of eloquence, sympathy, etc., 
are excited to earnest glows of love, and zealous actions of good 


of their wits."— 
J Hutcheock. 


_14—16. thank Sit hp hence you are without excuse in set- 
ting me up as the head of a party. P. plainly meant that he was 
» for his argument’s sake, that he could say it had hap- 
pened so. Crispus,* form. ruler of synagogue. Gaius,? once 
the host of P. any, for party purposes. that ..name, and 
hence have an excuse for saying, “I am of Paul.” Stephanas 
re | aft. mentioned with commendation.« know, recollect. 
+ first P. seemed to have remembered only Crispus and Gaius. 
Sacraments.—I. Their peculiar meaning—1. Their value; 2. 
Their blessedness. II. The end which they serve. III. The com- 
romise which St. Paul refused to make. The wisdom of which 
@ speaks (v. 21) appears to have been of two kinds—1. Speculative 
philosophy ; 2. Wisdom of words—eloquen ce.4 
Faction and party.—The term party has of itself nothing odious, 
that of faction is always so. Any man, without distinction of 
rank, may have a , either at court or in the army, in the 
city or in literature, without being himself immediately implicated 
in raising it; but factions are always the result of active efforts. 
One may have a party for one’s merit, from the number and 
ardour of one’s friends; but a faction is for their own purposes. 
Rome was torn by the intestine factions of Cesar and Pompey; 
France, during the Revolution, was successively governed by some 
— faction, which raised itself upon the ruins of that which it 
had Faction is the demon of discord armed with the 
power to do endless mischief, and intent alone on destroying 
whatever opposes its progress. Woe to that state in which it has 
found an entrance: party spirit may show itself in noisy debate, 
but while it keeps within the legitimate bounds of opposition, it 
is an evil that must be endured.¢ 


17,18. baptize .. preach, two departments of work. P.’s 
ion to preach. Baptism performed by inferiors;* not perh. 
necessarily, but by reason of number awaiting baptism. not.. 
words,’ “wisdom which consists in mere words;’’¢ learned 
. The Corinthians not to value themselves on the learning 
and eloquence of their teachers. cross. . effect, the effect of a 
preaching being attribut-d to human learning or eloquence, rather |}. ts 
than to the cross; the glory of the eross obscured by a cloud of | ¢stanicy. “Using 
words. preaching .. cross, Gk., the word of the cross, the | philosophical ar- 
simple, unvarnished story. foolishness,4 when ungarnished by 
the flowers of rhetoric. saved, fr. sin, fr. heathenism. power|; 
-- God, as the results of that preaching show. 

The cross of Christ of none effect.—What makes the cross of 
Christ of none effect?—I. The making it identical with the eruci- 
fix, as though the cross of Christ were nothing more than His 
erucifixion. IL. The exhibition of false doctrine and of specula- 
tion concerning it. III. Its exhibition without a personal recog- 


he baptized 
pone 


@ Ac. xviii. 8. 
6 Ro. xvi. 23. 
¢1 (Co. xvi. 18, 


“Of all kinds of 
credulity, the 
most obstinate is 
that of party 
spirit; of men, 
who, being num- 
bered. they know 
not why, in any 
party, resign the 
use of their own 
eyes and 

and resolve to 
believe nothing 
that does rot 
favour those 
whom they pro- 
fess to follow.”— 
Dr. Johnson. 


special occur- 
rence.”=—Zyapp, 


his work not 
to baptize, 
but topreach 


4, 5. 

“The wisdom 
here forbidden 
was not the se- 


nition of its claim. IV. The multiplication and complication of] jection of the 
its requirements. V. Lack of faith in its power. VI. Its use for | best words and 


objects foreign to itself. Application—What is the effect of| placing them in 
Ohsst's eross—1l. Upon yourselves ? Upon (1) The child of Christ- me bent oe 
lan ta? (2) The pupil of a Christian school? (3) The hearer | Divine trath; but 
of preaching ? (4) Christian brethren? 2. In your hands ? | such ® mode o/ 
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dbp tS Eile 
‘vangelical doc- 
trine as would 
have brought it 
Into conformity, 
both as to matter 
and manner, 
with the fashion- 
able systems of 
the Grecian phi- 
losophy.”—J. A, 
James. 


J Rev. S. Martin, 


wisdom of 
the world 


e Is. xxix. 14. - 


61 Oo. ii 19— 
21; Job v. 12,18, 


e Macknighs, 


d Natural philo- 
sophers.-Jerome. 


els. xliv. 25; Ro. 
1 22. 


fLu. x. 31, 
“The God, O 
men, seems to 
me to be really 
wise; and by 
his oracle to 
mean this, that 
the wisdom of 
this world is 
foolishness, and 
of none effect.” 
—Piato, 


g J. B. Brown, 
B.A. 


“The discovery 
of what is true, 
and the practice 
of that which is 
good, are the two 
most important 
objects of philo- 
sophy.”- Voltaire, 


theme of his 

preaching 

a Mk. viii. 11; 
Ma, xxi. 1. 

b Stanley. 

sIbid. See also 
Olshausen. 


Is. vill 14; Ma. 
wih. 87. 


Z. OORINTHIANS. (Cap. i. 19—28, 

Wisdom of words.—The Rev. J. Thorowgood, a dissenting minis- 
ter in England, though a learned critic himself, did not approve 
of introducing any parade of criticism into the pulpit. In a letter 
to an intimate friend, written in the first year of his ministry, he 
mentions an instance of his indiscretion one time in preaching :— 
“I bite my lips,” says he, ‘‘ with vexation at my folly last Lord’s 
Day. I was preaching upon a very alarming subject. My people 
were all silence and attention, when, in the midst of an important 
theme, I meanly stopped to divert them with a trifling criticism. 
O, how did I blush at my folly !--This I mention, my dear friend, 
for your caution.” 


19—21. destroy,¢ explode, bring to nought, confound. wis- 
dom,? false philosophy.’ wise, those esteemed learned men. 
understanding, opinion. prudent, worldly discreet men. 
where, etc., their defeat triumphantly anticipated. ‘Let them 
declare what reformation they have wrought on mankind." 
disputerP¢ learned debaters, academics, sceptics. foolish,*in- 
efficient in producing the true welfare of man. wisdom 
-« God, in His wise government. world.. God, shown by 
testimony of universal experience. foolishness, as men call it. 

reaching, the theme being “Christ and Him crucified.” 
Ratiews:? with the heart unto righteousness. 

Preaching.—I. It seems to have been ordered by Divine wisdom 
that the Gospel should, as much as possible, avail itself of the 
ordinary channels of communication and influence in spreading 
through the world. II. The secret of the power of preaching: 
1. It conveys far better than any other vehicle the affirmation of 
the whole man—his whole nature, his whole experience—to the 
matter which he desires to communicate. 2. It brings into play 
all the affinities, sympathies and affections of the being, and is 
therefore a most powerful instrument in arriving at the truth. 8. 
So much is true of all preaching. But in the preaching of the 
Gospel there is a source of special power—the principle of repre- 
sentation—-the power and right to speak to men in the name of 
God. III. The special preaching of the Apostolic age.e 

A learned man’s confession.—Laplace occupied himself with the 
sublimest truths of astronomy for no better purpose than to deny 
the existence of God. Not,long before his death, however, he in- 
timated to professor Sedgwick a great change of opinion. Havi 
spoken to him on the religious character of our endowments an 
course of academical study, M. Laplace added, “I think this right; 
and on this point I deprecate any great organic changes in your 
system; for I have lived long enough to know—what at one time 
I did not believe—that no society can be upheld in happiness and 
honour without the sentiments of religion.” 


22, 23. Jews .. sign, as the Apos. wrought mirs., this prob. 
refs. to sign fr. heaven.« “ Outward visible wonders, to gratify the 
craving of superstition.”» Greeks . . wisdom, “ an inward com- 
pleteness of system, to gratify the cravings of the intellect.’ 
stumbling-block,¢ they held that their Messiah would never 
die« foolishness,/ that He should save others who could not 
save Himself. 

The preaching of “ Christ crucified.”"—Let us consider—I. That 
aspect of repulsiveness and folly which the Gospel has in every 
age presented to the greater portion of mankind: 1. To aueb at 
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ere ta 
are susceptible of being wrought on by external evidence; 2. To|¢Jo. xii. 34. 
such as are affected chiefly by the force of abstract reason. II.|/ Ac. xvil 18 


Those transcendent manifestations of the Divine power and wis- 
dom with which the Gospel has ever been seen to be accompanied 
by all who have rightly understood its principles, or imbibed its 
spirit. The words of the text may be understood as denoting 
that the Gospel, and the great events which it makes known, are 
—I1. An eminent manifestation of God’s power and wisdom; or 
—2. An instrument by which they are eminently found to work. 
IIL. Reflections which this review is fitted to supply. 

A crucified Saviour the best stay in death.— As the friends of 
General Andrew Burn noticed that the symptoms of death were 
upon him, they asked, “Do you wish to see any one in par- 
ticular?” He answered with emphasis, ‘‘ Nobody, nobody, but 
Jesus Christ. Christ crucified is the stay of my poor soul.” And 
so he fell asleep. Christian biography and blessed Christian 
experiences are crowded with such fulfilled longings to see Jesus 
in the closing hour. 

24, 25. called, see v.2. power,* by wh. we are delivered 
fr. sin and its consequences. isdom,° for enlightening the 
mind. Also, Christ manifests the wisdom and the power of God 
in adjusting moral claims and overcoming moral difficulties. 
foolishness, the method that men reckon so. wiser, for 
attaining practical results. weakness, the weak instruments 
He selects. stronger, than those men think strong. : 

The er of God in self-sacrifice.—I. God is, and must neces- 
sarily be, physically impassible. II. In asserting this, we do not 
say that He cannot suffer by consent or self-subjection, but only 
that He cannot be so subjected involuntarily. III. He must feel 
appropriately to all kinds of action, and must have, in order to 
His real greatness of character, all the passive virtues. Being 
physically oe as relating to violating force, He is yet 
morally passible.¢ 

The power and wisdom of God.—Two of Dr. Priestley’s followers, 
eminent men, once called on an old gentleman of the Society of 
Friends, to ask what was his opinion of the person of Christ. 
After a little consideration, he replied:—“* The Apostle says, We 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, because 
they expected a temporal Messiah; to the Greeks foolishness, 
because He was crucified as a malefactor; but unto them which are 
ealled, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. Now, if you can separate the power of God 
from God, and the wisdom of God from God, I will come over to 
your opinions.”—They were both struck dumb, and did not 
attempt to utter a single word in reply. 


26, 27. see.. calling, mighty, distinguished, honourable: 
esp. all of grace. wise.. flesh, men remarkable for human 
learning. mighty, official rank. noble, high descent. fool- 

2 illiterate. confound, put to shame by character and 
works. wise, learned, who know so much yet do so little. 
weak, no human power, influence, authority. 

The characters of the Apostles.—I. The manner in which the 
Apostolic body was constituted, and the number of which it con- 
sisted, seem singularly ill-suited to the advancement of the truth, 
and irreconcilable 4o the original conception of the plan. 1I. 


“ Teaching is not 
a flow of words, 
nor the draining 
of an hour-glasi 
but an effectu 
procuring that a 
man comes to 
know something 
which he knew 
not before, or to 
know it better.” 
—South, 


9 Dr. B. 8. MeAR, 


Christ the 
wisdom and 
power of 

a Ro. viii. 28— 
30; ix. 23, 24. 
b10o. 1,18; Ep, 
i. 19, 20. 


¢ Bo. xi. 33; Ool, 
il. 3, 


rise 
heaven, while 
we, with all our 
learning, are roll- 
ing in the filth 
of sin,”"—Augus- 
tine, 


d Dr. Bushnell, 


“Wisdom does 
not show itself 
so much in Ye 
cept as in life— 
in a firmness of 
mind and a mas- 
tery of appetite, 
It teaches us to 
do, as well as to 
talk; and to 
make our worda 
and actions all 
of a colour,”=— 
Seneca. 


a Ma, iv. 18, 19° 
ix. 9, 10; Ae. iv. 
13; Jo. vii. 483 
Ja. 1 5; Pa 
viii 2. 

“The history of 
the Church in all 


ages and places 
teaches that tha 
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a 
most gifted ot| Their conduct previous to the resurrection of Christ, as we receive 


her agents, in 
talents, graces, 
and usefulness, 
both at homeand 
abroad, among 
the laity and 
ministry, have 
come forth from 
the walks of 
humble _iife. 
‘Not many 
mighty, not 
many noble.’ ”— 
Jor» Bate. 


04. H. Milman, 
WA, 


the base and 
weak are 
chosen 


“When & man 
unites with the 
Ohurch, he 
should not come 
saying, ‘Tam so 
holy, that I think 
I must go: io 
among the 


Iam so woak 
and wicked that 
I cannot stand, 
though all Apos- 
tlos and angels, 
not to say others, 
should combine 
to avsume the 
head,’ — Beecher. 


@ Dr. Thomas. 


“True religion 
mover finds itself 
out of the intinite 
aphero of the 
Divinity, and 
wherever it finds 
beauty, harmony, 
goodness, love, 
ingenuuousness, 
wisdom. holi- 
moss, justive, and 
the like, it is 
revly to say, 
here, and there 
is God: whero- 
a@oever any such 
porfectious shine 
out, a holy mind 
climbs up by 
these sunbeams, 
and raises itself 
gp to God” — 
fohn Smith, 


it on their own authority, does not justify us in anticipating their 
strict subordination, their unusual harmony, and the patient sub- 
mission of individual opinion to the suffrage of the majority. IIL. 
Their dependence, and even helplessness, during Christ’s life, 
appears little likely to qualify them for taking a lead; or for 
executing such a scheme as the conversion of the world. Consider 
—l. Their prejudices as Jews; 2. Their passions as men; 8. 
Their ignorance as low-born peasants. IV. Yet immediately 
Christ is gone, and their minds are oppressed by the unfavourable 


istate of affairs, we find them acting for themselves, with boldness, 


prudence, and promptitade. What stronger proof is there of the 
truth of their religion than this sudden and miraculous change of 
their character and conduct ? 

Hope for all.—Lady Huntingdon used to say that she owed 
her salvation almost to the letter M. If it had been “ not any 
wise, not any noble,” she could not have been saved. 

28,29. base.. world, men of lowly birth. a 
position—as publicans. things .. not, as if dead; é.¢., as unfi 
for the purpose as the dead. things .. are, men who might be 
deemed fit, with mental and social power. no. - Blo , the weak 
feeling that the power is of God; the strong confoun: ed by the 
weak. in. . presence, who alone contrived the 
and applies the Gospel call. 

God destroying the conventionally great by the conventionally 
contemptitle.—I. Evil exists under conventionally respectable 
forms —infidelity— licentiousness—social injustice—selfishness— 
bigotry, superstition, and fanaticism—war. IL. God is determined 
to overthrow evil by conventionally contemptible means. What 
does the language here used mean? Negatively: it does not mean 
that—1. The Gospel is an inferior thing; 2. The men appointed 
as its ministers are to be inferior. Positively: it means that— 
1. The Gospel, 2. The first ministers, were conventionally mean. 
Inferences—(1) That so long as evil exists in the world, great 
commotions are to be expected; (2) That the removal of evil from 
the world is, under God, to be effected through man as man.* 

An African preacher.—* There lived in his immediate vicinity 
a respectable man, who had become interested on the subject of 
religion, and who had begun with some earnestness to search the 
Scriptures. He had read but a few chapters when he became 
greatly perplexed with some of those passages which an inspired 
Apostle has declared to be ‘ hard to be understood.’ In this state 
of mind he repaired to our preacher for instruction and help, and 
found him at noon, on a sultry day in summer, laboriously engaged 
hoeing his corn. As the man approached, the preacher, wit? 
patriarchal simplicity, leant upon the handle of his hoe, and lis- 
tened to his story. ‘Uncle Jack,’ said he, ‘I have discovered 
lately that I am a great sinner, and I have commenced reading 
the Bible, that I may learn what I must do to be saved. But I 
have met with a passage here,’ holding up his Bible, ‘ which I 
know not what to do with. It is this: ‘‘ God will have mercy 
upon whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” 
What does this mean?’ A short pause intervened, and the old 
African replied as follows: ‘ Master, if I have been rightly in- 


formed, it has not been more than a day or two since you began | 


to read the Bible; and, if I remember rightly, that passage you 
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oe es, Se 
have mentioned is away yonder in Romans. Long before you get | Watchman 
to that, at the very beginning of the Gospel, it is said, «« Repent, | Sousa 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Now, have you done 
that ? The truth is, you read entirely too fast. You must begin]. 
again, and take things as God has been pleased to place them. 
When you have done all that you are told to do in Matthew, 
come, and we'll talk about Romans.’ ”* 


30, 31. but .. him,* the God of grace who has called you. 
e..Jesus,® believers in. wisdom, better than our poor phi- 
phy. righteousness,‘ in place of our demerits. sancti- 
fication,¢ holiness, consecration. redemption,/ freedom, de- 
liverance. written, the Scripture fulfilled in the character of 
Christians. glorieth, in what he is, or does. glory .. Lord,’ 
who has him what he is, and Himself ig the true worler 
with weak instruments. 

Righteousness, not of us, but in us.—I. Whatever we have is not of 
us, but of God. II. While truth and righteousness are not of us, 
it is quite as certain that they are also in us, if we be Christ’s; 
not merely nominally given tous and imputed to us, but really 
implanted in us by the operation of the Blessed Spirit.~—Christ, 
the believers’ blessing.—I. The exposition of the text—1. He is 
our wisdom: (1) In knowing Him, we know everything that is 
essential, 2) is the Author of our wisdom; 2. Our righteous- 
ness; by Him we are justified, absolved, delivered from condem- 
nation, and made righteous before God; 3. Our sanctification; 
by Him we are delivered from the world, and dedicated unto God; 
4. Our redemption: it is so called because (1) it is the effect of 
His purchase, (2) of the grandeur that awaitsus. II. The appli- 
cation of the text—1. The state we are all in by nature; 2. The 
value and importance of Christ; 3. We need not wonder that He 
is the subject of the whole of revelation; 4. He ought to be the 
theme of every minister; 5. He is worthy of our pursuit.* 

Bonaventure’s temptation.—* The devil,” says Brooks, “ tempt- 
ing Bonaventure, suggested to him that he was a reprobate, and 
versuaded him to drink in the pleasures of this life, because he 
was excluded from the future joys with God in heaven. Bona- 
venture’s graces em active, he answered, ‘ No, not so, Satan; if 

life.’ 


Christ is to 
us wisdom, 
etc. 

a@Ep 3—7. 
60ol. ii. 9, 10, 

e Col. ii, 3. 

dts. xiv. 24, 25, 


2Co. v. 21; Ro. 
iii. 25; iv. 25. 


e 1 Oo, vi 11; 
Ep. ii. 10; v. 25, 
26. 


J Ti. fi. 14; Bo, 
viii. 23. 


g Je. ix, 23, 24 

’ Ga. vi. 14. 

4 J. H. Newman, 
DD 


“Asa needle in 
@ compass trem- 
bles till it settler 
in the north 
int, so the 
cart of a sinner 
can have no rest 
but in Christ." 
Dingley. 
kW. Jay. 
“There is no joy 
butinGod,andno 
sorrow butin an 
evil conscience.” 
rt + Yee b —Taylor. 
I must not enjo after this life, let me enjoy Him as much 
- as I can én this 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. not... speech,* rhetorical arrangement of words. wis-| qprist 
dom, philosophy. declaring .. God,’ é.c., things wh. God | crucified 
ordered Apos. to testify concerning Christ. know,* make |his only. 
known.4 anything .. you, whatever you might expect, I would Knowledge 
be as a man who knew only one thing. eA Pers 4 

Christ, and Him erucified.—I. The discrimination of the Apostle | ¢ Ac. xx. 20, 21, 
—1. Between excellency of speech or wisdom, and Christ; 2. His | 27; 1Jo. v.10, 11. 
discrimination further, after be has fixed on the great object of |c Ph. iii. 8. 
his preaching—not Christ simply—not His miracles and words— |d ‘I resolved to 
but “ Christ, and Him crucified.” II. The fact that the death of | own. or Fi al 
Christ deserves all the consideration Paul gave to it. We see|}oaco amon 
this from—1. The ordinance of the Supper; 2. Many passages of 


ledge amon 
you”-~Locks, “ 
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determined not] Scripture ; 8. The forbearance of God; 4. The creation, and the 
to discover any-| providence of God; 5. Your own confidence in God; 6. Com- 
rine iy ming| munion with God enjoyed only through the medium of a crucified 
that I made it| Christ.¢ ‘ 
definitely my| Some pleased, and one converted.—The Rev. John Cotton was an 
slg dephiay ord. eminent minister of the seventeenth century, who laboured for 
¢Dr. Spencer, |tmany years at Boston, in Lincolnshire. When at the University 
«The ster, when | Of Cambridge, he was remarkable for learning and eloquence ; and 
it came to Obrist, | beitg called upon to preach at St. Mary’s church in that town, 
stood still, and| high expectations were raised as to the character of the sermon. 
After many struggles in his own mind, arising from the temptation 
to dispiay his talent and learning, and from a powerful impres- 
sion of the importance of preaching the Gospel with all simplicity, 
he at length wisely determined on the latter course. The vice- 
chancellor and students were not pleased, though a few of the pro 
fessors commended his style; but his sermon was blessed to the 
conversion of Dr. Preston, who became one of the most eminent 
ministers of his day. 


8—5. weakness, infirmities.« fear, etc., caused by sense of 
weakness. speech, private discourse. preaching, public dis- 
course. enticing, winning, persuasive. words .. wisdom, 
such as human policy would dictate. demonstration . . power,’ 
“in the proofs given by the Spirit and the power wh. was in me.”’* 
stand .. men, such standing unstable. power .. God,¢ hence 
a firm and fruitful faith. 

Effective preaching.—It—I. Needs no display ; this does not 
exclude the use of human knowledge or individual talent, but 
the ostentatious exhibition of it, which helps nothing, but damages 
much. II. Depends on Divine power, the convincing energy of the 
Holy Spirit, and the saving power of the truth. III. Requires the 
communication of the Spirit, both to the preacher and the hearer.¢ 

Flowers of rhetoric.—King James II. sat for his portrait to 
Verelst, the great flower painter. So completely was the canvass 
filled with elegant garlands of flowers, that the king himself was 
scarcely noticed. May we not in preaching and teaching attract 
so much attention to human wisdom, words and flowers, that 
Christ shall take quite an unimportant part in our instruction ? 


went no farther; 
80, when we come 
to the knowledge 
of Ohrist, we 
should stand still 
and go no far- 
ther; for Paul 
was content to 
knownothing but 
Christ crucified.” 
—Henry Smith. 


faith to 
stand in the 
power of God 
a2 Oo. x. 10; xi. 
30; xii. 5, 9, 10; 
Ga. iv. 18. 


b 2 Oo. il. 3; 1 
Th. 5. 


ce Stanley. By 
demonstration, 
Whitby and Locke 
understand the 
evidence arising 
fr. Scriptures, 
wh.were dictated 
by Spirit of God. 
So also Origen. 


@ 1 Oo. ili. 6,7; 
2 Oo, iv. 7; Ac. 
xvi. 14, 


¢ Dr. Injth 


the wisdom 


ofGodina |instructed;® full-grown, wisdom .. world, vain philosophies 
mystery or heathen systems of religion. princes. : world, leaders of 
“Grn vi1;|thought, priests of Paganism. that.. nought, as Dagon fell 


bef. the ark, so these bef. the Gospel. hidden, in types and 
figures of the law. glory, the great glory of the age in wh. we 
live is that these long hidden things are now manifested. princes 
heathen mys-|- - Knew,¢ Herod, Pilate, Caiaphas, etc., knew not Christ as the 
Keries were| Messiah, or the Gospel to be fr. God. Lord. . glory,/ “ the 
peer D bee thang | #uthor of all the glorious things displayed in the Gospel.” 
mvsteriesintheir| lke Gospel.—lI. A description of its nature. Paul calls it 
whole extent|Wisdom, The wisdom of a rystem may be determined by—1. The 
ae. heme an character of the end it contemplates ; 2. The fitness of the means 
iii, 15. **)it employs. The means employed to create love for God in our 
Seattis! souls are—(1) A personal, (2) A human, (3) A loving, manifesta. 
+n xvi eee = where Ti. has for its ati III. An obligation 
Bot ; m its hearers. Hearers owe to—l. emselves; 2. 
Re Et. 48, 2 minister; 8, The system of Christ.¢ sbi i 


1 Macknight. 
Taose fully ini- 
uated {into the 


6—8. wisdom, the highest wisdom. perfect,* the thoroughly - 


t 
1 
4 
; 
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11; Col.i, 26—28; 


nn , 
Enticing words,—It is related of Dr. Manton, that having to 


preach before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, he chose 
a subject in which he had an opportunity of displaying his learn- 
ing and judgment. He was heard with admiration and applause 
by the intelligent part of his audience; but as he was returning 
from dinner with the Lord Mayor, a poor man, following him, 
pulled him by the sleeve of his gown, and asked him if he was 
she gentleman that preached before the Lord Mayor. He replied 
he was, “ Sir,” said he, ‘*I came with the hopes of getting some 
good to my soul, but I was greatly disappointed, for I could not 
understand a great deal of what you said; you were quite above 
ty comprehension.” “ Friend,” said the doctor, “if I have not 
given you & sermon, you have given me one: by the grace of God, 
1 will not play the fool in such a manner again.” 


9—11. written, and popularly applied to the glory of heaven, 
wh. now, indeed, “‘ eye hath not seen,” etc. eye .. seen, ete., 
at the time when Isa. wrote, these “‘ things” were hidden (v. 7). 
hath revealed, hath, hence they cannot be the things of the 
glorious hereafter. them, these long hidden mysteries. Spirit 
.. things, disclosing the meaning of ancient type, ete. deep.. 
God, unfathomable to the mind of man. what man, what other 
man. save.. man, i.e., the man himself. even so, and much 
more so. If one man does not know the plans and purposes of 
another man, still less can he know those of God. .but.. God, 
wh. knows His purposes, as the spirit of a man knows his. 

The religions of man, and the religion of God.—I. The religions 
of man. The religion of—1. Imagination; 2. Intellect; 3. Senti- 
ment; 4. Conscience. IL. The religion of God. This teaches us 
that, to be united to God, two things are necessary, which none of 
our faculties can give us: 1. Pardon; 2. Regeneration.¢ 

Ashamed of the Gospel.—Ashamed of the Gospel of Christ! Let 
the sceptic, let the wicked profligate, blush at his deeds of dark- 
ness, which will not bear the light, lest they should be made mani- 
fest; but never let the Christian blush to own the holy Gospel. 
Where is the philosopher who is ashamed to own the God of Nature? 
Where is the Jew that is ashamed of Moses? or the Moslem that is 
ashamed of Mahomet? and shall the Christian, and the Christian 
minister, be ashamed of Christ? God forbid! No! let me be 
ashamed of myself, let me be ashamed of the world, and let me 
<a °° sin; but never, never, let me be ashamed of the Gospel of 

ist 14 


12, 18. received .. world, wh. is conversant only 
human plans, etc. but.. God L 
things. that... know, by that Spirit’s teaching. things, pre- 
pared (v. 9). freely . . us, hidden fr. our forefathers, but revealed 
and given now. things ..speak,* when we preach a crucified 
Redeemer. words..teacheth, such well-rounded periods or 
sophistical arguments as men would use. but. . teacheth,’ the 
unadorned language of truth. comparing, putting together. 
spiritual .. spiritual, thus manifesting the spiritual things 
hidden in the law by the spiritual things revealed in the Gospel. 

Spiritual qualification for the reception of the _spiritual.—I. 
There are many things freely given to us by God. II. These free 
zifts must be known and appreciated, or they will not be received 
by us. IIL The knowledge of God’s free gift is dependent on the 

wa. 2Y, & 


with 


, familiar with Divine and hidden| ,. 


yc tates 


e Ac, fff. 17; xii. 
27; Lu, xxiii.&4. 


J Ps. xxiv. 10, 
g Dr. Thomas, 


“Philosophy, 
when superfi- 
cially studied, 
excites doubt; 
when thoroughly 
explored, it dis- 
pels Ce ' 


eye hath 
not seen 


a Is. lxiv. 4: Pr, 
xxxi. 19. 


b “The. words, 
both in the origi- 
nal context of 
Isa., and in their 
position here, 
refer not to a tu- 
ture state, but to 
the spiritual bles- 
sedness or glory 
wh. is to be at- 
tained in the pre- 
sent life by be- 
lievers, and wh. 
the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to explain 
in the next 
verses,” ~ Stanley, 
See also Dr. Fer. 
guson, in Hive,yoL, 
il, p. 105. 


¢ Dr. A. Vinet. 
@ Dr. BR. Newton, 


the spirit of 
the world 


nd the 
spirit of God 
a1 Poe, i. 10—12. 
2 Pe. i, 21, 


6 La. xif. 12, 


“So far as I ever 
observed God's 
dealings with my 
soul, the flights 
of preachers 
sometimesenter. 
tained me; but it 
was Scripture 
expressions wh. 
penetrated, and 
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that in a way pe- 
culiar to them- 
selves.”-J. Brown. 


0 Dr. Reynolds, 


“Let it be ac- 
counted foNy, or 
frenzy, or fury, 
whatsoever, it is 
our comfort and 
wisdom, we care 
for no know- 
ledge in the 
world but this, 
that man hath 
sinned, and God 
hath suffered; 
that God hath 
made Himself 
the Son of Man, 
and that men 
are made the 
righteousness of 
God."—Hooker. 


@ Dr. Chalmers. 


the natural 
and the 
spiritual 
man 


@ Ro. viil. 6 7; 
Ac. xvii. 18; Jo, 
lil 3; vi, 44, 55. 

6 “The animal 
man is he whose 
governing prin- 
ciple and highest 
reference of all 
things is the 
Yux7y, the animal 
“alah in him the 
veda, Or spirit, 
being u n- 


informed by the 
Spirit of God, is 
overborne by the 
animal soul, with 
its desires and its 
judgments, and 
is in abeyance, 80 
that he may be 
said to have it 
not."—Alfcrd, 
¢1 Jo. ii. 20. 

d Ps, xxv. 14, 

e He. v. 12——14; 1 
Co. iv. 3. 
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spirit that we have received. IV. The spirit of the world is ut 
terly insufficient for the purpose here indicated. Its characteristics 
are-—l. Sensuality; 2. Seltishness; 3. Cruelty; 4. Love and lust 
of conquest ; 5. Love of Money; 6. Enterprise. V. The reception 
and embrace of the Spirit of God will strike a relation at once 
between our understanding and the truth—between our hearts 


and the Divine appeals to our feelings—between our wills and the 


calls of duty and self-sacrifice.¢ 

The things of God revealed by the Spirit.—When a telescope is 
directed to some distant landscape, it enables us to see what we 
could not otherwise have seen; Dut it does not enable us to see 
anything which has not a real existence in the prospect before us. 


It does not present to the eye any illusive imagery; neither is 
that a fanciful and factitious scene which it throws open to our 


contemplation. The natural eye saw nothing but blue land 
stretching along the distant horizon. By the aid of the glass 
there bursts upon it a charming variety of fields and woods, and 
spires and villages. Yet who would say that the glass added one 
feature to this assemblage? It discovers nothing to us which is 
not there; nor, out of that portion of the book of nature which 
we are employed in contemplating, does it bring into view a single 
character which is not really and previously inscribed upon it. 
And so of the Spirit. He does not add a single truth or a single 
character to the book of revelation. He enables the spiritual man 
to see; but the spectacle which he lays open is uniform and im. 
mutable.¢ 

14—16. natural,¢ animal, see Gk. receiveth .. God, bes, 
he judges of things by sense, passion, natural reason. for . . him, 
being outside his comprehension and experience. know, by 
intuition or mere reason. spiritually,° by the Spirit’s enlighten- 
ing aid. discerned,4 judged of, examined. spiritual, who is 
ruled by an enlightened spirit. himself .. man,* bec. no natural 
man can judge of the principles on wh. a spiritual man’s belief ig 
founded./ who Ps what natural man? him P the spiritual man? 
we, the Apostles. mind..Christ,* and hence are able to 
instruct the spiritual man. 

The natural man incapacitated to receive spiritual things.—I. 
The things belonging to our natural state. ‘The natural man” 
is an expression that in Scripture denotes a man according as he 
is by nature, before the process of regeneration has passed upon. 
him, Il. The things of the Spirit of God. In reference to these 
things, there are not a few of which we have knowledge: 1. Of 
His revelation; 2. Of His providential dealings towards us; 3 
Of His Word; 4. Of His preached word. But we have not the 
things of the Spirit themselves. These we cannot know, for “‘ the 
natural man” knoweth them not.—H. Seymour, M.A. 

Understanding spiritual thinys.—A young person, riding one 
day with a& friend of his, asked him, “ What is your opinion of 
election, sir?” His friend judiciously remarked, ‘Stephen, you 
have learned fractions, decimals, etc., do you understand them ?”” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘*Did you think when you were in addition you 
could?” ‘No, sir.” ‘Neither can you, my dear boy, at present 
comprehend the deep things of God.” The youth appeared much 
interested, and during the remainder of the journey he seemed te 
be absorbed in his own reflections. 


——— 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—S. could not,¢ hence not to be blamed. as.. spiritual, | milk and 
men able to receive higher instruction. carnal, fleshly, earthly. ; meat 
even .. Christ, having only an elementary knowledge of Gospel | 4 Mk. iv. 33; Ja, 
truth. milk,? first principles, yet sufficient for the occasion. |*+ 12 
meat, more difficult doctrines (ill. food for body and mind 
at different stages of growth and knowledge). neither. . able, 
ye have not made, even yet, sufficient progress. ye..carnal, 
worldly in feeling and thought. envying..divisions,* marks 
of a worldly state of heart. walk .. men P i.c., as worldly men? 
The comparative carnality of Christians.—I. Christians are 
decidedly, though not wholly, spiritual. The marks of their 
spirituality are these: 1. A freedom from wilful and habitual 
subjection to any sin; 2. The measurement of their obedience by 
the perfect law; 3. The ascribing of all the excellences attained 
by them to a Divine source; 4. Union among themselves. II. 
But they have the remains of an opposite character still existing 
within them, in the midst of which this new one has sprung up. 
They remain too much carnal and become too little spiritual. 1. 
They bear not afiliction well; 2. Their behaviour in the Church 
is not good; they quarrel and contend; 8. They pay too much 
attention to the pomp of this world. This state must be altered. 
Be no longer carnal, but walk ye in the Spirit.¢ 
Moravians in Greenland.—The Moravian missionaries in Green- 
land endured much mockery and opposition from the rude in-| they lose it that 
habitants, when communicating to them the knowledge of Divine |4° buy it with 
‘truth. When the missionaries told them they meant to instruct Boca a 
them about the will of God, they were met by the taunt: “ Fine|upy, world 
fellows, indeed, to be our teachers! We know v well you/twines itself 
yourselves are ignorant, and must be taught by others!’’ If they|sbont the sonl, 
tarried more than one night with them, they used all their endea-|6*% serpent doth 
yours to entice them to participate in their wanton and dissolute |¢o hinder tea 
sports: and when they failed in this, they mocked and mimicked | flight upward, 
their reading, singing, and praying, practising every kind of droll |#4 sting i w 
antic; or they accompanied their devotions by drumming or death. 
howling hideously. Nor did the poverty of the brethren escape 
their keenest ridicule, or most cutting sarcasms. They even 
pelted them with stones, climbed upon their shoulders, destroyed 
their goods, and maliciously tried to spoil their boat, or drive it 
out to sea. 

4, 5. for... saith, etc., see on i. 12. who.. Paul..|Pauland 
Apollos? who ergeney not the Lords of the heritage? mi- preter ot 
nisters,* servants only. by .. believed, by whose labours ye| 4 4, ii ¢ 
have been led to believe in Christ, the only Saviour and sole Head |} pg y, 8; 10¢ 
of the Church. even..manP® to one authority to preach, to tv.1, 67; 1 Pe 
another grace to believe. ; ere Eke 

Undue partiality to ministers reproved.—I. In what light ministers | Ro. xit. 6, 
should be viewed. They are—1. Instruments in God’s hand; 2./** Zanchy tells 
Nothing more than mere instruments. II. In what way they are 0s 0! one at Ge 
to conduct themselves towards their people. They must be | dgsired to go 
faithful. Faithful to their—l. Master; 2. Fellow-servants. Learm|hear Viretua, 

; B2 


61 Pe, ii 2, 


¢ Ga. v. 19—28; 
Ja. iii 16; Ba 
xvi. 17. 

“The lor 
light of pte ed 
of Righteousness 


will level all the 
petty distinctions 
which so divide, 
through the in- 
fluence of our 
carnality, the 
visible Church.” 
—Dr. Burns. 


@ Dr. Leifchild. 


“You have too. 
much respect 
upon the world: 
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who preached at}-(1) To be thankful for the privileges you enjoy; (2) To be 

the same tine o¢|faithful in duly improving theme = : 

bis Teeca. f A criticism on preaching. —A Christian hearer, meeting an ac- 
quaintance who had been. to hear a sermon, said, “‘ Well, I hope 


Paul were to : 
reach, I would/ you have been gratified.” ‘Indeed I have,” replied the other; 
sith Se? eed ‘‘ I wish I could have prevailed on you to have heard him. Iam 
Calvin.” — Gur-|sure you would never afterwards have liked any other preacher.” 
sail. “Then,” replied the wiser man, “I never will hear him; for I 
¢ C. Simeon, M.A. | only wish to hear ministers who show so high an esteem for the 
Word of God, that their hearers shall love it, hear it from whom 
they may. For ‘ who is Paul, or who is Apollos, but ministers by 

whom ye believed ?’ ” 


theincrease | 6, 7. planted,¢ introduced you into the vineyard. watered,? 
is of God the instruction of the Church by A., who caine to Cor. aft. P. had 
« Ac. xviii. 1, 4,/left. but..increase, growth and fruitfulness fr. God alone. 
8, 11; 1 Oo. tv.|anything,¢ has no personal power. God..increase,4 al 
1; ix.1; xv.1. | thanks and honour due to Him alone. 


oo Lame. ee ee 


bAc xvill. 24,275! Moral inerease.—I. All moral increase is of God: 1. Its nature, 
Oe ccl citer at 2. Scriptural teaching, 3. Christian experience, show that He 


alone can give it. II. The moral increase which He gives is most 4 
@Jo.xv. 5,16. | glorious. In—1l. Itself; 2. Its adaptation; 3. Its extent; 4. Ita t 
* B, Word. perpetuity ; 5. Its benevolence. III. He gives it all on a fixed } 
“Pride made/principle. There must be—1. Personal ; 2. United; 3. Believing; : 
these professors|4, Harnest; 5. Prayerful; and—6. Persevering labour.¢ 
Se yes On hearing the Word.—A lady who was present at the dispensa- 
this preacher,|tion of the Lord’s Supper, where the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine was 
another for that,| assisting, was much impressed by his discourse. Having been | 
as they fancied! informed who he was, she went next Sabbath to his own place of 
another. And| Worship to hear him. But she felt none of those strong impres- i 
this is not the/sions she experienced on the former occasion. Wondering at 
-| this, she called on Mr. Erskine, and, stating the case, asked what 4 
love, and love| Might be the reason of such a difference in her feelings. He 
wanting edifica-| replied, ‘‘ Madam, the reason is this: last Sabbath you went to 
tion is lost.”—| hear Jesus Christ, but to-day you have come to hear Ebenezer 
Gurnall, Erskine.” . 
' 
| 
( 


God’s hus- 8, 9. one,* “in the nature of their ministry. “ In respect of 
pena ane the end which they have in view.”* own reward,¢ what is due 
s to him. own labour, fidelity, not success, shall measure the 
@ Jo. iv. 36, reward. for .. God,¢ joint labourers belonging to God.f God's 
b Alford. fellow-labourers.¢ We are God’s labourers, and in turn labourers 
¢ Macknight, together with Him.* Labourers who work with ea. other, for the 
41 Oo, xv, 58;|/things of Godt ye. . God’s, not ours. husbandry,’ field, 
Da. xii 8; Re.|vineyard, including cultivation and fruit. building,‘ both as to 
xxii, 12. the act, and to the edifice. 
The union of Divine and human agency in Christ's kingdom.—I, 
f Macknight, What this work includes, in which God and His people labour | 


y Stanley, together: 1. The spread of the Gospel; 2. The conversion of 
bh Bengel. sinners ; 8. The increase and prosperity of the Church. Il. The 
4 Olshausen. So|SPirit in which it should be prosecuted. In the spirit of—1, : 
Handacad Humility; 2. Love to God; 3. Love to fellow-men; 4. Holy zeal; 


k Ie. v. 1, 2;}5- Prayer and faith.m 
xxvil, 2, 8; Jo.) The outward and the inward ear.—I should rejoice to hear any | 
nae x= i. 5. 1| 02° Of my congregation saying, “I forgot who preached, I felt so 
Co, iil, 16, 17;| Much the influence of the truth he preached. Blessed be God, 1 
Kp. 1 20-32 | was enabled to repent, and the silent tears trickled down my 


ep see ee oP 


- 


~ ap. tit. 10-13) 


> 
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cheeks. 


relents again, when I consider by whose mercy it was that I 
blessed with these feellings,”’= ? P rz a 


10, 11. grace,* Apostleship. wise, skilful, selection of 
material, design, etc. master-build 
tion, I began to build the Ch. at Gor. another. . thereon, 
as Apollos, etc. heed ..thereupon,¢ that the superstructure 
may be suitable to the foundation. other. . lay,‘ for the simple 
reason that no other will bear the weight of the superstructure. 
than ..laid, by me. which .. Christ, acc. to the Scriptures. 

The foundation for the soul to build upon.—Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of all—I. Gospel doetrine—1. All the Gospel doctrines 


centre in Christ; 2. All the Gospel titles are taken from Christ. | !y."" 


From—(1) His names; (2) His perfections; (3) His Word. II. 


Evangelical preaching. The object on which every minister— bg 


1. Directs the eye, 2. Delights to dwell, must be Christ. III. 
Acceptance with God. Christ is—1, The atonement for our sin; 
2. Our only way toGod; 8. The remover of sin away from us. IV. 
Experimental knowledge. He is the foundation of both—1. 
Theoretical, and—2. Experimental, knowledge. V. Holy practice. 
All our holiness is derived from Him. Application—{1) How 
destructive to the souls of men must those preachers be, who 
lay other foundations than Christ; (2) Rejoice that the founda- 
tion of Christ is laid already ; (3) Is Christ your foundation?/ . 
Security against apostasy.—‘I well remember,’”’ says an 
eminent minister in North Wales, “that when the Spirit of God 
first convinced me of my sin, guilt, and danger, and of the many 
difficulties and enemies I must oncounter, if ever I intended 
setting out for heaven, I was often to the last degree frightened ; 
the prospect of those many strong temptations and vain allure- 
ments to which my youthful years would unavoidably expose 
me, greatly discouraged me. And I often used to tell an 
aged soldier of Christ, the first and only Christian friend I 
had any acquaintance with for several years, that I wished J had 
borne the burden and the heat of the day like him. His usual 
reply was— That so long as I feared, and was humbly dependent 
upon God, I should never fall, but certainly prevail.’ I have found 
it so. O, blessed be the Lord, that I can now raise up my 
Ebenezer, and say, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord upheld me.’” 


12,13. any man, teacher. gold. . stones,‘ true disciples. 
wood..stubble,® hypocrites, formalists, empty professors. 
man’s .. manifest, as to its nature. The true and the false 
will be distinguished. day,¢ of trial, persecution, of Christian 
labour and profession.¢ revealed. . fire,¢ furnace of affliction, 
fire of persecution. man’s, teacher’s. work, disciples. 

The different methods of preachers.—I. The occasion of the 
words of our text. II. The design of the Apostle in writing them, 
—to rectify our judgment on this subject. IIL Explanation of 
the figures used. IV. The kinds of preachers of whom the Apostle 


speaks: 1. Such as lay another foundation than Christ; 2. Those |{ 


who build on Christ ‘‘ wood, hay, and stubble ;”” 3. Such as build 
on Him “ gold, silver, and precious stones.’S J 
Foundations and buildings.—In such cities as Ephesus, where 


this letter was written, or Corinth, to which it was addressed, | fj 


there was a signal difference (far greater than in modern Kuropean 


My heart was affected, it began to relent, and now it. 


er, architect. I... founda-|¢ 


9) 


m Dr. Brown. 
n Rowland Hi. 


Christ the 
only founda: 
ion 


a1 Co. xv. 10. 

6 apxerextur, 

¢ Ro. xv. 20; Re 
xxi. 14. 


@ Ga i.9. 
e Is. xxviii. 16: 


“The most emi- 
nent and suc- 
cessful preachers 
of the Gospel in 
different com- 
munities—a 
Brainerd, a Bax- 
ter, and Schwartz 
—have been the 
Jaost = conspicu- 
ous for a simple 
dependence upon 
spiritual] aid ; and 
no success whul- 
ever has atiended 
the miuistratious 
of those by whom 
this doctrine bas 
been either neg 


lected or de- 
nied,”—R. Hall, 


J Rew. J, Shar 
man, 


materials of 
building 
tested 


a2 Pe. t. &, 7. 


6 Ma. xv. 9; Ga 
iv. 911; Col. ii - 
6—8. 


€10Co.i,8; 1Co 
fv. 5; Mal. til. 17, 
18; iv. 1. 


Joot. “Lapse of 
time.” — Grotius 
Mosheim, Rosen 


ledge.” — Calvin, 
Beza, Erasmus 


“Day of tribula- 
tion.”= Augustine, 
etc. 


¢2 Th. 1.8; Ez. 
xiii, 10, 11. 


{ Rev. W. Stevens, 
g Howsen. 


reward for 
work 


a Zoe. iii 2; 1 Th. 
fi, 19. 


61 Pe. v. 2, 4 
¢2 Jo. 8. 


@ Am. iv. 11; 
Jude 23; 1 Pe.iv. 
18, 


“Tfa prince have 
built a sump- 
tuous palace, and 
you will show 
men a swine sty, 
and say, ‘ This is 
the palace that 
the prince hath 
been so long 
building;" were 
not this to abuse 
him by 

tempt?”-Bazier, 


6 Dr. Iyth. 


“As you will 
sometimes see a 
sere and sallow 
leaf hang upon 
the tree all 
through winter, 
tenacious of its 
hold, dancing 
and whirling in 


the playful wind, 
out of beauty, 
out of grace, out 
ofseason; 80 you 
sometimes may 
see some worn- 
out, godless sin- 
ners, clinging to 
this world, when 
they have lost 
all their use, 


beauty, and 
goodness, "= Dr. 
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ties) between the gorgeous splendour of the great public build. 
c HpeRe 8 nee pat ies and squalor of those streets where the 


resided. The sons were ene Hs 
le and granite; the capitals of their columns and their roois 
ea Hanis Soocented with aier and gold; the latter were mean 
structures, run up with boards for walls, with straw in the in- 
terstices and thatch on the top. This is the contrast on which 
St. Paul seizes; .. . not, as sometimes the passage is treated, as 
though the picture presented were that of a dunghill of straw and 
sticks, with jewels, such as diamonds and emeralds, among the 
rubbish. He then points out that a day will come when the fire 
will burn up those wretched edifices of wood and straw, and 
leave unharmed in their glorious beauty those that were raised of 
marble and granite and decorated with silver and gold, as the 
temples of Corinth itself survived the conflagration of Mummius, 
which burnt the hovels around.¢ : 
14, 15. if. . abide, if the disc. intro. by him stand. which 
.. thereupon, wh. disc. he has built upon Christ. he,® the 
builder. if. . burned, the hollow professor falling away. he.. 
loss,¢ he will lose his reward. but... saved, as having been 
faithful and Bnet ys : Spek here with difficulty; as ona 
who himself has passed through the fire. i 
The successful a iider 1. His work—well-founded—well-built. 
II. Its durability. It stands the test of time—of investigation— 
of fire. III. His reward—in the successful issue of his toil—in 
the approbation of God—in the abundant recompense.—The 
foolish builder.—I. His folly—he had a right foundation—selected 
corruptible materials, Il. His loss—his work consumed—his 
labour lost—his reward forfeited. III. His narrow escape—saved, 
yet so as by fire.¢ 
A sceptic’s dying testimony—Many years ago, having occasion 
to visit an aged minister in the country, as he was then little able 
to go abroad himself, he asked me to call on one of his flock con- 
fined to the bed of sickness. The invalid referred to was rather a 
well informed and reflecting man, but had been so far led away, 
in early life, by the writings of Paine, that he began to question 
the truth of Christianity, though he could not altogether get quit 
of its authority. He was happily one of those who have no 
difficulty in expressing their feelings and sentiments, as it is with 
such most easy to deal. He told me that when he felt his strength 
gradually declining, and when he had little hope of recovery, he 
took comfort from the thought, that though he had done many 
things he ought not to have done, he was not worse than others; 
that we had all to do with a merciful God; and if there was a 
future world, all would be safe, he trusted, in the prospect of 
eternity. He added, “As I gradually grew weaker, the thought 
occurred to me that God is just as well as merciful, and as bot): 
these are attributes of His character, what evidence have I that | 
shall be treated with mercy and not with justice ?”’ concluding, ii: 
a tone peculiarly expressive, “if I am treated with justice, wher 
am 1?” I replied, that this was the very difficulty which was me: 
by the Gospel, that all the demands of justice being fully satisfi> 
when Jesus appeared as our representative, the honour of Divir 
justice was now perfectly secured, and made quite consistent wit 
the manifestation of Divine mercy to such as are willing to rece’ 
it. Having endeavoured as fully as I could to explain this snbject 


poor and profligate 


(Oap. iit. 14, 18 
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and pressing it upon his attention as the only ground on which, 
consistently with the Divine attributes, we could entertain the 
well-grounded hope of on, I left him. One of the last expres- 
sions he used was, “ Well, sir, I believe it must come to this: I 
confess I here see a solid footing to rest on, which, on my former 
principles, I could never find.” This testimony I consider as one 
of & most interesting character, in some respects more so than 
that of an experienced and decided Christian, because it was the 
teatimony of one whose prejudices were all on the other side. 


16,17. ye. . God,*i.e., ye who compose the Church. Spirit 
++ you,’ by His gifts, and grace. defile, by knowingly intro- 
ducing improper members; or any who on false pretences shall 
himself obtain edmission. him . . destroy, the deceitful preacher, 
or the hypocritical professor. temple .. holy, should consist 
of holy persons. 

Christians, the temples of God.—I. Christians are the temples ot 
God. The Temple was—l. Set apart as holy; 2. A place of 
meeting with God; 3. A place of worship. Ll. The Spirit of God 
dwells in them. III. As the temples of God, they must be holy.¢ 

Meaning of the word Temple.—Our associations with this word 
are largely of a material kind. A house, an edifice, bricks, stone, 
ornament, and splendour, at once occur when we catch the word. 
But let us go up to the fountain-head of its meaning, and study 
it in the light of its primitive idea. It belongs to a large family 
of words. The root is ‘‘ tem” (rey), and signifies ‘‘cut.’” Templum 
means a portion cut off. But whence its special religious asso- 
cations? The Roman augurs, when they wished to observe the 
heavens, went forth with the sacred rod in their hands, and 
marked out therewith a portion of the sky. Whatever passed 
within that portion was the subject of their augury; no more. 
This was the “‘templum,” the separated space, cut out of the 
blue heavens for sacred uses. Thence the word came to bw ap- 
propriated to any enclosed spot which might be separated to 
sacred uses; thence to sanctuaries, houses of prayer, and the like. 
The fundamental notion is not construction, but separation; the 
severing of a portion of the material universe for higher use and 

, honour than the residue enjoyed.¢ 


18-20. no.. himself, by too willingly admitting the un- 
worthy: or by too hastily judging himself fit for’ adinission. 
wise .. world, with worldly learning, or prudential policy. 
let .. fool, in his own and others’ esteem, by preaching the 
simple Gospel sincerely.- that .. wise, truly wise, to win souls. 
wisdom .. world, worldly prudence, wh. wonld misrepresent 
the Gospel to make it palatable. is .. God, in His estimation. 
taketh ..craftiness,’ such worldly prudence will work the 
destr. of those who use it. again,* it is also written. thoughts 
policy, contrivances. wise, crafty, snbtle, prudent. vain, vo: 
of durable and good results. 

Insufficiency of philosophy to instruct in religious truth.—tI. 
The pretensions at natural philosophy: 1. Its boundaries; 2. 
Its principles; 8. Its object. II. The pretensions of moral 
philosophy: 1. As to the dignity of human nature and the sup- 

unworthiness of acting on the belief of rewards and punish- 
ments; 2. As to those who admit the will of God as the proper 
basis of morality.¢ ’ 


the temple of 
God 


a 2 Co. vi. 163 
Ep. ii. 21, 22. 


6 1 Co. vi. 10; 
Jo. xiv. 16—183 
1 Jo. iv. 16, 


e1 Fe. il 5. 
“Christ alone iz 
Head of the 
Church, and can 
have no other 
partner to share 
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dignity. He doth 
not only by His 
authority govern 
it; but also by 
His grace quick- 
en it; so that we 
live not, but 
Christ liveth in 
us."—7', Adams. 


da J. Miller, M.A. 
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a Is. v. 21, 
b Job v. 13. 
¢ Ps. xciv. 11, 
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84 0. OORINTHIAMR. [Oap. iil, 21-28, 
LT LLL A 
faith mour Lord| The wise taken in their own eraftiness.—Robert de Nobilibua 
_ Ohrist."—/| eomposed in the language of the country [India] a treatise in 
favour of Christianity. The work had the title of the Hzour 
Hats W. & Wi-| V.dam. It was intended to sap the scepticism of the East; but 
cGuaeive ts |80 covertly, though with much ability, did it undertake the task, 
none of the best that having been translated and reaching France, where it fell 
nor worst quali-/into the hands of Voltaire, he pounced upon it as an ancient 
ties—it floats be-| Braminical treatise, full of Oriental wisdom, and proving that 
hg 24 ae Christianity had borrowed its chief doctrines from Eastern sources. 
scarce any exi-| Thus, while labouring to destroy unbelief in India, he became in 
gence whore it’ the next century instrumental in aiding its progress in Europe, 
ra FM gy Pad The Jesuit, caught in his own snare, was made from nis grave to 
to be, supplied|lend weapons to the scoffer; while the arch-mocker, the patriarch 
yd prudence,”—| of French infidelity, entangled in the toils of that wilful credulity 
which has distinguished so many eminent unbelievers, quoted the 
work of modern Jesuitism as an undoubted monument of ancient 
Braminism. Thus are the wise taken in their own craftiness, 
when in their self-confidence they undertake either to patronise 
or to impugn the Gospel of the Nazarene.¢ 


all things 21—28. therefore, as the result of the argument. let.. 
are yours men,@ for the best is but an imperfect servant of God. for.. 
a2 Oo. tv. 5; Bp. things, men and events. Abt for the Church’s present good 
iy.11,12, '  |and future glory. Paul. .Cephas, the most admired and gifted 
b Mk. x. 29, 30;|Preachers. world, see Gk. [iii. 266]. life, with all mercies, 
1 Ti. v.17; 20o.| trials, opportunities, hopes, etc. death, the event, or disease 
vi. 10, that occasions it: the consequence that issues fr. it. things 
¢ Ro. vil. 28;/ present, civil governments, Church organisations, Gospel minis- 
es tration, etc. things .. come, all that may happen in the future. 
- all,¢ working together for good. yours, personally, collectively. 
iL 16; Bo |Y@ ++ Christ’s,4 His purehased possession, His redeemed fol- 
ae + | lowers. Christ . . God’s,s His Son, His Heir, In whom, with 
Christ, your life is hid. 
ey ae The Christian’s riches.—I. Wherein do these riches consist? 
“The Spirit ef| Lhey consist in this, all things are his: 1. The great Apostolic 
God 1s like the personalities; 2. Life; 4. All other created things. II. The con- 
stone that men ditions to be fulfilled that this may be so: 1. How we may obtain 
mat of, that freedom ; 2. How become conscious of our poverty; 3. How 
gold: it veacheth | receive the Holy Ghost./—The Christian’s estate.—I. His title to 
us to make | it—derived from union with Christ. II. The estate surveyed: 
spiritual use, and! 7, All things in the Church ; 2. The world; 3. Life and death; 4, 
fort out of every-| Hternity, are His.e—Ye are Christ’s.—You are His—I. By dona- 
thing, the worst/tion; for the Father gave you to the Son. Il. By His bloody 
— in, tha| Purchase; for He counted down the price for your redemption. 
world. ‘Ai1| LIL. By dedication; for you have consecrated yourself to Him. 
things are ours.'| TV. By relation; for you are named by His name, and made one 
The Spirit of|of His brethren and joint heirs. Application—Labour practi- 
kg geld gM cally to show the world that you are (1) The servant, (2) The 
even of Satan's friend, (3) The bride, of Jesus." 
temptations, to} All things belong to the Christians.—Dr. Stonehouse, who 
oer wer t0! attended Mr. Hervey aprine a last illness, seeing the great diffi- 
good."—Sibts, | Culty and pain with which he spoke, and finding by his pulse that 
1 Dr. Schenket, \*he pangs of death were then coming on, desired that he would 
9.0.5 spare himself: No,” said he, “‘ Doctor, no: you tell me I have 
30.8 ones. | but a few minutes to live. Oh! let me spend them in adoring our 
a - Spurgeom.| vreat Redeemer. Though my flesh and my heart fail me, yet God 
*Moerates, whee is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” He them 


fae 
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expstiated in the most striking manner on these words of Paul 
“* All things are yours; life and death; things present and thi 
to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God’s.” 
“ Here,” says he, “is the treasure of a Christian, and a noble 
treasure it is. Death is reckoned in this inventory : how thankful 
am I for it, as it is the passage through which I get to the Lord 
and giver of sepa life; = a i - me from all the misery 
you see me now endure, and whi am willing to endure as lon; 

as God thinks fit ; for know He will by-and-by, in His good Pry 
dismiss me from the body. These light afflictions are but for a 
mvment, and then comes an eternal weight of glory. O welcome, 
welcome, death ! thou mayest well be reckoned among the trea- 
sures of the Christian. To live is Christ, but to die is gain.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1—3. man .. us, not making more or less of us. steward,° 
one who manages for another. mysteries, the doctrines of the 
Gospel. As a steward, P. had to dispense, make known, these 
mysteries. requir by nature of the office, by the master. 
faithful,’ in dispensing these mysteries: in administering the 


affairs of the Church. judged, condemned as unfaithful. of 


Ou, one man cannot precisely know the affairs of another. 
udge.. self, I might too much censure or praise. My busi- 
ness is to work on to the end, as well and truly as I can. 
Stewards admonished to be faithful.—l. What those things are 
that a Christian will look upon as the talents entrusted to him: 
1. Personal comfort; 2. Health; 3. Reason; 4. Property; 5. 
All temporal advantages, to whatsoever extent enjoyed. II. How 
these talents are used by different men. There are those who—l. 
Have wasted their Lord’s goods; 2. Have not used those goods for 
right and holy purposes; 3. Use those goods but partially in God’s 
cause, and seek to profit themselves by them; 4. Have rightly 
used and improved their talents.4 


The unjust steward.—Nearly all respectable families in the East | p 


have a steward, whose name in Tamul is Kanikapulle (the ac- 
countant), He is sometimes one who has been a master himself; 
or he is a relation, or has been selected on account of former ser- 
vices. His pay is often a mere trifle; and sometimes he has not 
any stipulated salary, but derives perquisites according to the ex- 
tent of his master’s dealings. Should there be money to give out 
on loan, he always demands from the borrower a certain per cent- 


age; and the least demur will cause him to say, “‘ You cannot - 


have the money! I have many other applications.” Is the pro- 
duce of the lands to be disposed of? he again uqueezes something 
out of the purchaser, and, if possible, out of his master into the 

Has he anything to buy for the house? he grinds the 
face of the dealer, and demands a handsome present for the 
custom. Does he pay the servants or labourers? they must each 
dole out a trifle from their monthly or daily stipend. He never 
gives out goods or money withont taking a bond or a “bill,” which 
is sometimes written by the debtor, and always has his signature. 
Sometimes he brings false bonds and counterfeit jewels, and gives 
eut large sums of money; and when his accomplices have de- 


they cannot hurt 
me.’ So a Christ- 

may truly 
say; for nothing 
can eventually 
injure him; for 
his life is hid 
wv Ohrist in 
God", Buck, 


stewards 
should be 
faithful 


Steward, a su- 
perintendent of 
another’s affairs, 
Old E. stivard; 


e158. xvi 17; 
Je. xvii 9, 10. 


“As they who, 
for every slight 
take 


“The mea who 
has adopted the 
Church as @ pro- 
fession, as other 
men adopt the 
law, the army, or 
the navy, and 
goes through the 
routine of its 
duties with the 
coldness of a2 
mere official— 
filed wy him 


& 
filed bythe 


ghastly form of 
a erpere that, 
in ite cold and 
bony fingers, 
holds a burning 
lamp.” = Dr. 
Guthrie, 


6 Roberts. 


not to judge 
before the 

8 
aSo the Latins 
had a form, nil 
conscire sibi, nul- 
la pallescere cul- 


phrase complete. 


6 1 Jo. iii. 20, 21; 
Ps. xix. 15; Pr. 
xxi. 2; Ps. cxxx. 
8; Job ix. 2. 


¢ Ma vil 1; Ro. 
xiv. 4 10, 13; 
1. 


d 1 Oo, fil. 13; 


who maketh 
thee to differ 


@ 1 Oo. ili. 4, 5, 
21; Ma. xxiii. 8, 
6 1 Co. xv. 10; 
Ro. xii. 3. 

‘eda. £17; Jo. ill. 
27; 1 Oo, xil. 11; 
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d Ep. 1. 8,9; Ph. 
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6 M, Tucker, M.A, 


“O, how many 
there are who 
could formerly 
beg prayers of 
every Christian 
they met; but 
mow they have 
left the beggar's 
trade, and reign 
in an imagin 

Bingdom of the: 


‘|admonition,—“ Judge nothing before the time.” 


{come to see him, “Your work is great, and calls for 


8 conrrTET.re (Gap. iv. 4—7, 


2 
camped, he pretends to be, of all men, the most astonished af 
their villan: Pr Wvhen detected, he has generally a good store of 
his own filthy lucre; but should he not have succeeded, he would 
sooner starve than work, for the latter would be a mortal disgrace 
to a man of his rank! Even common beggars sometimes remind 
us of the passage, ‘I cannot dig.” Religious mendicants swarm 
in every part of the East; and when you advise them to work, 
they cast upon you a contemptuous scowl, and walk off in great 
dudgeon, exclaiming, “* We work! we have never done such @ 
thing: we are not able; you are joking, my lord!”« 


4, 5. know... myself,* I am conscious to myself. A phrase 
meaning “I feel blameless,” i.e. in the discharge of my steward- 
ship. yet. . justified, in your opinion, by my opinion of myself, 
he .. Lord,’ whose censure is alone to be feared; whose ap- 
proval alone to be desired. therefore, as you know not men’s 
hearts. judge ..time,* when every man’s work will be known 
as to motive, method, result. hidden .. darkness,‘ things 
done secretly, good or bad. counsels... hearts, plans, motives, 
alms, etc. praise. .God,¢ in the measure of his deserts. 

The final appeal, or rash judgments forbidden.—I. An important 
Self-confidence 
has ever been the snare of man. II. A special argument. When 
the Lord comes He will bring to light the hidden things of dark. 
ness. While a Christian is silent and watchful, he is pursuing 
the things that belong to his peace.s 

The real waren | sermons.—The celebrated Mr. Shepherd, when 
on his death-bed, said to some young ministers who had 


great 


seriousness.” With respect. to himself, he told these three 


;| things: first, that the studying of his sermons very frequently 
-}cost him tears; secondly, before he preached any sermon to 


others, he got good by it himself; and, thirdly, that he always 


went to the pulpit, as if he were immediately after to render an 
account to his Master, 


6, 7. these things,* about parties, factions. in.. tigure, 
figuratively. transferred, applied. that. . us, and if in us, 
much more in less eminent teachers. above .. written, in v.1, 
puffed,* the Gk. sig. state of mind of one who is filled with high 
opinion of self. one . . another, who does not think so highly of 
a certain teacher as he does, maketh, for some good purpose 
doubtless. differ,¢in gifts,ete. what. .thouP of authority, or 
talent? receive P for use, fr. the Giver of every perfect gift? 
glory,’ boast. as..itP fr. God, to whom for all good things 
you are a debtor ? 

Man humbled and God honoured.—l. There is a difference 
between the righteous and the wicked: 1. In their present state; 
2. In their character; 3. In their actual conduct. Il. To what 
or whom is this difference to be referred ? Application ee The 
law of faith excludes all boasting ; (2) The great cause of grati- 


tude which every Christian has; (3) The sinner’s entire depend- 
ence on Cod for salvation.¢ 

, Beholding the glory of God.—I could not bear its insufferable 
light if I had not this shade with which I cover Thee; but through 
it as through a mist I do behold the halo of Thy glory. The 
Saviour seems to calm God’s glory, to tone it dawn to our poor 


7 ‘ 
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oe 
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self-conceited 


feeble frame. It is something like the beautiful effect of certain 
decorations of stained glass. There are some persons whose eyes | SUfficiency!” = 
are so weak that the light seems to be injurious to them, especiall eer’ 
the red rays of the sun, and a glass has been invented which |7 Purves. 
rejects the rays which are injurious, and allows only those to 
pass which are softened and modified to the weakness of the eye. / 
8, 9. now ye,° some* think the all. is to false teachers living 
in plenty, rich with presents fr. their admirers: others,¢ to rival 
factions aiming at lordship; others,4 to the Church generally ; 
whatever the application, it is spoken ironically. full, of grace 
and knowledge. rich, in gifts, experience. reigned, forgetting 
that you are only servants who should obey. would .. reign,e 
I would that the K. of God were really and fully come. we.. 
‘ou, all our toil and probation eae last, not as to time, 
ut station. as.. death,’ worthy only of that. spectacle,e 
Gk., theatrical exhibition: where some act and others look on. 
angels .. men, the beholders of Apostolic toil and suffering. 
The state of the Corinthians contrasted with that of the Apostles. 
—I. The state of the Corinthians. They were—l. Full of the 
good things of this world; 2. As kings, reigning; 8. But their 
condition spiritually was such as to demand earnest prayer. II. 
The state of the Apostles: 1. Poor in worldly things—rich in 
faith; 2. A spectacle both to angels and to men—a sight of 
misery to men—a spectacle of sorrow to angels, But their reward 
is not far distant. it 
The Head of the Church.— At a celebrated battle there w 
one position from which the enemy, after suffering defeat in 
every other part of the field, kept up an unabated fire. There a 
huge twenty-four pounder vomited forth galling and continuous 
discharges; nor could our artillery, nor musketry, nor riflemen, 
silence it. ‘‘ That gun,” said the commanding oflicer, addressing 
the men of two regiments, “‘ must be taken by bayonet. I must 
have it ;” adding, as he placed himself at their head, “ No firing, 
and recollect that I um with you.” There needed no more, They 
advanced; and in a short time they had taken the gun and the 
position. Let the Church go forth at the command of her glorious 
Head, and there is no position and weapon of the enemy but 
shall yield before their united assaults.! 


10. fools,+ so accounted by men. for. . sake, that we may | fools for 
advance His glory by preaching His cross. wise.. st, | Christ’s sake 
enriched in knowledge and experience by our preaching. weak,|a Ac. xvii. 18; 
_ thought to be so in mind as well as body. strong, in knowledge |zxvl. 24; 1 Oo. 
and faith. honourable, in God’s esteem. despised, by men. A 
[There may be bitter irony also in these words.*) Pest re ey 

The contrast between the true and the false.—I. True religion is} that false teach- 
accounted as folly by the world, produces a consciousness of ourjers alone are 
own ignorance—the false is regarded as‘wise and encourages addressed. 
dogmatism. IL. True religion is conscious of its own weakness— 
the false is confident in its strength. ILI. True religion is de- 
wpised—the false is respectable.¢ 

Suffering defamation.— One Sabbath afternoon,” says Mr. 
Lacey, a missionary in the East Indies, “the people were ex- 
tremely violent, shouting, ‘A lie! a lie!’ at every word spoken. 
Some called aloud to drown my voice; others made impudent 
gestures, and excited a loud obscene laugh; and, in short, all 


a 
to angels 
and men 


@ Re, fii, 17, 


6 Macknight. 
¢ Grotius, We 
stein, Calvin, 
d@ “You behave 
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ready 

the kingdom al- 
ready brought 
in.” —Alford. 


e1 Th. fi, 19. 


£10, xv. 80, 31; 
2 Oo. iv. 11; Ro. 
viii. 36, 


g He. x. 83. “The 
imagery is drawn 
fr, the games— 
0éarpov—in the 
ainpitheatre. The 
remains of & sta- 
dium, ete. wh. 
may have been 
so used are still 
to be seen at 
Cor.” —Stanley. 

h J. H. Tasson. 


t Dr. Guthrie, 


that thinks him- 
self the happiest 
man really is 80; 
but he thatthinks 


28 
himself the 
wisest, is gene- 


rally the greatest 
fool."—G. Cotton. 


“ When will evil 
Speukers refrain 
from _ evil-talk- 
ing? When lis- 
teners refrain 
from evil hear- 
ing.” —Hare. 


his circum- 
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treatment 


@ 2 Co. xi. 27. 


6 Ma. vili. 20; 
x. 23; He. xi. 37, 
ec Aw xx. 3&4; 
xviii. 3; 1 Th. ii. 
9; iii, 8; 1 TL 
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e The Gk. sig. 
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of streets and 
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f Ac. xxii, 22; 
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“No man can 
ever become 
eminent in any- 
thing unless he 
work at it with 
an earnestness 
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enth usissm, 
Robert Halt, 


g Lange. 
hChristian 
World. 


instructors 
and fathers 


a 2Oo. vi. 13. 


6 2 Oo. xii. 14, 
15; 1 Th, ii, 11. 


eratda: us, the 
slaves who took 
children’ to 
school, and acted 
as their tutors. 
Cf. Ga. iii. 24, 25; 
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means of diverting the attention of the hearers were resorted to, 
Some few, I observed, were more backward in the crowd, more 
serious, and seemed to feel the force of truth; these encouraged 
me to proceed. Upon others, persecution seemed to make a 
favourable impression: these came and complained of the folly 
and ignorance of the mob; and soon had their mouths stopped 
by hearing, ‘Ah! are you of the caste, to blaspheme the mara 
poboo? It is blaspheming to hear the idiot’s words, come away ! 
The epithets fool, thief, liar, etc., were liberally bestowed this 
evening. Brother Bampton came up, rollowed by a mob, shouting 
him away. We both retired together, amidst the shouts and 
hisses of the multitude, and a shower of dust and broken pots,” 


11—18. even . . hour, a hint of what they had known of him 
in the past. hunger . . thirst, lack of common needs. naked,@ 
@k., we shiver in the cold. buffeted, Gk., struck on head with 
the hand; fig.=ignominious treatment, no .. dwelling place, 
homeless. “A peculiar grief in the anc. world.”> labour, as 
an Apostle. working ..hands,¢ for our maintenance. bless 
». suffer,4 the only weapons we use are benedictions, and 
patience. defamed, calumniated. entreat, men to be recon- 
ciled to God. filth, etc.,¢ refuse. unto ..day,/ and will be so 
to the last day of my life. 

Holy suffering the most glorious doing.—As—I. The crown and 
seal of every deed of faith; IL. The victory over temptation to 
evil-doing; III. The victory over the evil deeds of men; IV. A 
testimony to the deed of God.e 

The heroism of the early Primitive Methodists.—They feared no 
human foe. They dared all the dangers that came. They knew 
who would give them the victory. But many a sore trial had 
they. When William Clowes was preaching in a pious woman’s 


house, &@ magistrate threatened to send for the fire-engine and ~ 


blow out the windows. When John Benton went to a town 
near Belvoir Castle, and began to preach in the open air, the 
church bells were rung to drown his voice, a great drum was 
beaten, dogs were made to fight, and very different musical instru- 
ments were played in every variety of key and tune. John Bran- 
foot attempted to preach on Newcastle Quay, but the mob put 
him down. William Doughty was cast into Sh: 


Ww. | : rewsbury goal for 
preaching in the open air. W.G. Bellham was nearly beaten to 
death at Daventry. George 


Cosens had a bucket of water poured 
over his head at Weymouth. Guns were fired off to prevent John 
Nelson from being heard at Dorchester; and Mr. Grigg, when 
preaching on the Windsor Mission, was knocked off the chair ou 


which he stood, pelted with flint stones, and dragged fifty yards 
along a rough road.+ 


14,15. shame, note P.’s gentleness. They ought to have 
been ashamed. warn, their father in Christ is full of tender 
anxiety. though, even if it were so. ye..thousan though 
they were numberless, instructors, Gk.,¢ teachers. athers, 
who also teach, and have affection, disinterestedness, etc. be- 
gotten, to a new life fr. death in 
wh. quickens, and saves. 

Paul, as a father to the Corinthians.—I, His explanation of 
what he had written to them: 1. It was not for their reproach ; 
2. It was for their admonition. IL. Upon what foundation he 


sin, through.. Gospel, 


: 
j 


ES en 


: 
aa 


eo 


- Osp. tv. 16-21. 


gees parental ee to oreeer orm _ made Christians by 
ministry. special advice urges on them,—to 
follow him, so far as he followed Christ.¢ : 

Weakness of the Church.—Balak, the King of the Moabites, 
hated the camp of Israel, and bribed Balaam, a prophet, to curse 
them. Just thus doth the world hate the Church, and is never 
happier than when it can hire the ministers of the Church to’ 
turn against it, and betray its interests. But it can no more 
succeed by its curses than the wicked Balak could: it must 
seduce Christians to sin, and then it prevails ; not by its own| 
Aine but by tempting the Church to provoke the anger of God. 

en Balaam found that he could prevail nothing by his sacri- | 
fices and enchantments, then he gave counsel to Balak to corrupt | 
the people of the camp with fornication; and that soon answered 
the purposes 


16,17. be. . me, not of false teachers; and of me, as I follow 
Christ, and no further. cause, purpose: to explain these things 
fally. sent,* fr. Ephesus. son,’ in the Gospel. faithful.. 

zealous in the work. remembrance,¢ not teach new 
things. ways, behaviour, doctrine. teach .. Church, without 
accommodating the Gospel to the views of carnal men; or of 
formal Christians. 

Imitators of Christ.—I. It is the manner of the Apostles, upon all 
occasions, to inculcate the duty of imitating Christ. IL. To this 
end, that we might have worthy patterns to imitate, God in all 
ages has raised up persons, furnished with rare endowments, and 
assisted by His Spirit in the performance of this purpose. III. 
The records of the virtuous examples of these persons were written 
for our admonition—they are set before us, as copies to tran- 
seribe—as lights to guide us rightly. IV. In the nature of the 
thing itself, good example is of singular advantage to us, as being 
fitted to have a mighty influence upon us: 1. lt directs us more 
pleasantly than precepts or commands; 2. It inclines our reason 
to good conduct, commending it to us by plausible authority ; 


I, CORINTHIANS. 


29 


di Oo, tx. 1,3 
1 Co. iii 6; Aq 


e M. Henry. 


“Em ploymem 
80 certainly pro- 
duces cheerful- 
ness, that I have 
known &® man 
come home in 
high spirits from 
2. uneral. because 
he had had the 
management of 
it."—Bp. Hall, 

J W. Jones. 


be ye 
followers 

of me 

a Ac. xix. 22, 

61 TiLi.2; 1 Th, 
iii. 2; Phi ii. 20 
—22; 1 Co. iv. % 
¢1 Co. xi, 2, 
“Exampleis like 
the press: a thing 


+done is the 


| thought printed; 
it may be re 
peated, if it can- 
not be recalled; 
it has gone forth 
with a self-pro- 
pagating power, 
and may run to 
the ends of the 
earth, and de- 
scend from gene- 
ration to generae 
tion.” — H. del 


8. It incites our passions, and impels them to the performance of | »47; 


duty—it raises hope—inflames courage—provokes emulation— 
urges upon modesty—awakens curiosity—affects fancy—and sets 
in motion all the springs of activity.4 

The Church in danger !—We often hear that the church is in 
danger ; and truly so it is,—in a danger it seems not to know of: | 
for, with its tithes in the most perfect safety, its functions are 
becoming more and more superseded. The true Church of Eng- 
land, at this moment, lies in the editors of its newspapers. These 
preach to the people daily, weekly; admonishing kings them- 
selves; advising peace or war with an authority which only the 
first Reformers and a long-past class of Popes were possessed of ; 
inflicting moral censure; imparting moral encouragement, con- 
solation, edification; in all ways diligently ‘“‘ administering the 
discipline of the Church.” It may be said, too, that in private 
disposition the new preachers somewhat resemble the Mendicant 
Friars of old times; outwardly, full of holy zeal; inwardly, not 
without stratagem, and hunger for terrestrial things.« ~ 


18—21. puffed (see on v. 6), with pride, or anger. I.. you, 
but sent a subordinate. if.. »¢ a usual formula. speech, 
great swelling words of vanity. power, infinence for good 


| 
| 


y 


aI. Barrow, D.D. 


“As the moon 
doth borrow her 
light of the sun, 
because, of her- 
self, she has 
little, or none at 
all; even so the 
Church, having 
no light of her« 
self, doth take 
her light of the 
Son of God.*— 
Cawdray. 


e T. Cariyle, 


speech and 
power 

a Ja iv. 14; gf 
Ac. xviii 31; Ba 


ree 1 Oo, xvi. 


b 2 Oo. iv, 6; 1 
Th. i 5. 


¢ The first admo- 
nition by words 
was succeeded 
by flagellation in 
the synagogue. 


d 2 Oo. x l, 2; 
xiii. |—4, 10. 

o J. H. Newman, 
D.D. 


“Speech is com- 
monly judged 
the truest cha- 
racter of the 
mind, and the 
purest test of 
inward worth, 


which draws the 
soui out of her 
dark recesses 


rendereth our 
thoughts visible, 
and our inten- 
' tions palpable,” 
—Barrow. 


f Bailey. 


case of incest 
a . v. 8; De. 
xvi 20 

6 CY. Cicero, Pro 


- Cluentio, 5,6; and 
Virgil, 2in, x. 389. 


¢2 Oo, vil. 812, 


“Let thy mind's 
sweetness have 
its operation 
upon thy body, 
clothes, and habi- 
tation.”—Herbert. 


“True chastity is 
tongued so weak, 
‘Tis overcome 
er> it know how 
te vpeak,” — 
Decker. 


@ Dr. Lyth. 
0 Spuryesn, 


I. CORINTHIARA. (Oap. v.1,2 
authority. word, human speech, however eloquent or learned. 
power,? of the Holy Ghost. what. . ye? wh. would you prefer! 
rod,¢ to punish. love, affectionate approval. spirit . . meek- 
ness P¢ to continue my work of teaching? : 

The spiritual mind.—I. If we would form a just notion how far 
we are influenced by the power of the Gospel, we must evidently 
put aside everything which we do merely in imitation of others, 
and not from religious principle. II. We may have received the 
kingdom of God in a higher sense than in word merely, and yet 
in no real sense in power. Our obedience may be in some sort 
religious, and yet ide deserve the title of Christian. The 
obedience which is here required is different from any which 
natural reason tells us of, not in its nature, but in its excellence 
and peculiarity. ¢ 
Words—the motes of thought.— 

“«« Words are the motes of thought, and nothing more, 
Words are like sea-shells on the shore: they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has beem, 
Let every thought, too, soldier-like, be stripped, 
And roughly looked over. The dress of words, 
Like to the Roman girl’s enticing garb, 

Should let the play of limb be seen through it, 
And the round rising form. A mist of words, 
Like haloes round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thoughts, make the light less, 
Doubly. It is the thought writ down we want— 
Not its effect—not likenesses of likenesses. 

And such descriptions are not, more than gloves 
Instead of hands to shake, enough for us. 

As in the good the fair; simplicity 

Is nature's first step and the last of art.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1, 2. fornication,* adultery. named .. Gentiles, viewed 
by them with horror. Named, i.e., with approbation. father’s 
wife, not mother, but step-mother: incest. mourned,? repented 
of this sin. taken .. you, put out of the Church. 

Want of discipline in a Church.—This is—I. A serious evil— 
it degrades all—indicates declension of zeal, watchfulness, love 
and purity. II. Commonly associated with pride—the offender 
may be respectable, or the offence ignored, III. A just cause for 
sorrow—for the dizhonour done to Christ—the injury done to 
souls—the discredit brought upon God’s cause.4 

Dead Churches.—Have you ever read “ The Ancient Mariner ”? 
I dare say you thought it one of the strangest imaginations ever 
put together, especially that part where the old mariner repre- 
sents the corpses of all the dead men rising up to man the ship,—- 
dead men pulling the rope, dead men steering, dead men spread- 
ing the sails. I thought what a strange idea that was. But do 
you know that I have lived to see that time? I have seen it 
done. I have gone into churches, and I have seen a dead man 
in the pulpit, a dead man as deacon, and a dead man handling 
the plate, and dead men sitting to hear.¢ 


‘ 


Osap. v. 3—S.] 2. CORINTHIANS. 


8—5. but . . spirit, thinking of, and caring for you, as much as 
if present. judged, weighed, considered. My sentence is this. 
- - Christ, by His authority: prob. this was the usual formula. 
and . . spirit, 1, myself, as present in spirit. power . . Christ 
with Apostolic power delegated by Christ. deliver .. flesh,’ 
“It was a delegation to the Cor. Church of a special power reserved 
to the App. themselves, of inflicting eal death, or disease as 


& punishment for sin.”¢ spirit.. Jesus, even the dreadful|§ 


punishment an act of mercy. 

The grounds upon which human punishment rests.—I. The formula 
here used shows that Paul excommunicated in a representative 
capacity. Therefore we assume that man is the medium through 
which God’s punishments are inflicted—1. If man were perfect 
his condenination would be as perfect as God’s; 2. As represen- 
tative, human punishment is expressive of Divine indignation; 3. 
The indignation of society is representative of God’s indignation. 
IL. The next ground on which this rests is the reformation of the 
offender. Many are deterred from wrong-doing by fear, and by 
no othermotive. III. The contagious character of evil. Aman may 
be tainted, although penitent, and thus is avoided. IV. To permit 
intercourse with such an one would be to contradict the true idea 
of the Church. Application:—1. The dangerous results of too 


great exclusiveness. (1) The habit of judging; (2) Censorious- | Stanl 


ness; (3) Spiritual pride. 2. The errors into which men fall by 
this very exclusiveness. (1) Undue severity; (2) Dislike for the 
society of the world.¢ 

Dead souls in the Church.—In the first years of a Church, its 
members are willing to endure hardships, and to make great exer- 
tions; but, when once it is prosperous, they desire to take their 
ease: as one who builds a ship is willing to work all the way from 
keel to deck until she is launched; thenceforward he expects the 
_ ocean to buoy him up, and the winds to bear him on. The youth- 
time of Churches produces enterprise ; their age, indolence. But 
even this might be borne, did not these dead men sit in the door of 
their sepulchres, crying out against every living man who refuses to 


wear the livery of death. I am almost tempted to think, that if,| Beecher 


with the end of every pastorate, the Church itself were disbanded 
and destroyed, to be gathered again by the su 


cceeding teacher, we 
should thus secure an immortality of youth.¢ 


6—8. your. . good, “How inconsistent with your harbour- 
ing such an one, appear your high-flown conceits of yourselves !’’« 
little .. lump, the whole receives its character from, and will 
presently be like, the little. purge..leaven, expel this 
incestuous person. that.. lump, the evil having been removed. 
Christ .. us, the passover sacrifice intro. the days of unleavened 
bread. let.. feast, the continual passover feast of Christians 
for whom Christ suffered. not..leaven, like that now ref. to. 
neither .. wickedness,¢ do not retain one evil while getting 
zid of others. sincerity .. truth, towards God and man. 

Christ our Passover.—I. The circumstances under which the 
Passover was instituted. II. Its extent. It was to be partaken 
of; so Christ is to be the constant support of the believer’s soul. 
We should receive Christ wholly. When we receive Him—1. To 
stand as our defence where we cannot be our own, the reception 
is but partial ; 2. Only as our security for the future, we deceive 
ourselves; 8. Qniy as a sacrifice, we do not receive Him wholly ; 


Bi 
excommunie« 
cation 
a1Ti v.32, 

61 TL 1. 20. 
ce Alford, whe 


quotes the case 
of Ananias and 


lymas, and 
another hinted 
at 1 Ti. i. 20, 
“The interpreta- 
tion of Tertullian 
and Ambrose, 
that the indivi- 
dual may be de- 
stroyed in order 
that the Church 
may be saved, 
is characteristic 
of the age of the 
writers, but has 
no  fonndation, 
either in the ac- 
tual words, or 
general spirit of 
the Apostle.”—— 
ey. 

dad F. W. Robert- 
gon, M.A. 


“Many Christ- 
fans are like 
chestnuts — very 
pleasant nuts, 
but enclosed in 
very prickly 
burs; which 
need various 
dealings of Na- 
ture, and her 


power of 
ttle things 


a Alford. “You 
have no right to 
boast of yourgifts 
and of your spi 
ritual perfection, 
whilst this sin 
remains amongst 
you unre- 
proved.” — Stan 
ey. 

6 Ex, xii. 11—15, 
Ep. iv. 17—19;.1 
Pe. iv. 1—3, 


ce Lu. xii. 1. 


“ A little error of 
the eye, a mis« 
dance of the 


slip of 


and ~ 


‘ 
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ee 


the foot, e start- 
Ing of the horse, 
a sudden mist, or 
a great shower, 
or a word unde- 
signedly cast 
forth in an army, 


4. And mingle our own graces with His merits, we give Him an 
erroneous reception. III. It was to be eaten with bitter herbs. 
We must have a contrite heart. Consider—l. What your condi- 
tion was; 2. Xour exposure; 8. What would have been your end; 
4, What you are still.¢ 

The power of evil.—I do not know why it is that by the con- — 
stitution of the universe evil has so much more power than g 
to produce its effect and to propagate its nature. One drop of 
foul will pollute a whole cup of fair water, but one drop of fair 
water has no power to appreciably improve a cup of foul. Sharp 
pain present in a tooth or a toe will make the whole man miser- 
able, though all the rest of his body be easy; but if all the rest 


has turned the 
stream of victory 
from one side to 
another, and 
thereby disposed 
of empires and 
whole nations.”— 
South, 


@ Dr. Spencer. of the body be suffering, an easy tooth or toe will cause no 
¢ Dr, Boyd, perceptible alleviation. ¢ . 

fellowship 9—11. wrote . . epistle, wh. has not come down tous. com- 
mins e pany, make friends or companions of. this world, the heathen 
ungodly 


world, the world outside the Church. A man may be good enough ~ 
for the world who is not fit for the Church. for.. world, and 
live in a monastery, for example, a thing that P. would not teach, 
nor Christ allow. man.. brother, by separating fr. him, you 
meant; yet the|are to enter your solemn protest against his character as unworthy 
ee the Christian name. covetous, etc.,> except in the case of 
4. the drunkard, this Apostolic precept is not now usually observed, 
b1 Th. iil. 6. But why not? with.. eat, certainly not at the Lord’s Supper. 
whe whole His Association with fornicators forbidden—IL All unnecessary 
of a Ohristian | Society and intimate familiarity with scandalous professors ought 
must be a feast|to be avoided, in order that—1. Religion may not be thought to. 
of unleayened|fayour them; 2. The Church may not suffer by them. II. As it 
lat algo ought to be the Church’s care to purge out such, and separate 
tion, as woll as|them from her communion; so is it every private Christian’s duty 
his religious per-|to do the same. III. If eating with fornicators be forbidden at 
beholy" Hewry our own table; much less ought any Church to suffer them a 
on ; in * | religious eating at the Lord’s Table.¢ ‘ 
Si aes Fellowship with the ungodly.—Mr. Robert Blair, in a memoir of 
avon a bases his life, written by himself, says, ‘‘ That year (1616) having, upon 
with the worla|®2 evening, been engaged in company with some irreligious per- 
than they can|Sons, when I returned to my chamber, and went to my ordinary 
rl ae devotion, the Lord did show so much displeasure and wrath, that 
move to do with|_.Was driven from prayer, and heavily threatened to be deserted 
Satan than they| Of God. For this I had a restless night, and resolved to spend the 
ran well with-|next day in extraordinary humiliation, fasting, and prayer; and, 
wend."—Owes. | toward the evening of that day, I found access to God, with sweet 
peace, through Jesus Christ, and learned to beware of such com- 
pany ; but then I did run into another extreme of rudeness and 
incivility toward such as were profane and irreligious, so hard 


a thing is it for short-sighted sinners to hold the right and the 
straight way.” 


a Alford; but 
Mackenzie thinks 
the former part 
of this letter is 


separating 12, 13. judge... without P I have no anthority to pass sen- 
eee ne tence on men of the world. judge.. within? who by ener 


have made themselves amenable to your rules? them.. 
ae iL 18-20, gadgeth<tiem will be - ee and a sentence for them. put 
i ay, in the manner indicated, fr, your society. that.. ° 
aes Fike | 80: of ae I have been writing. 3 patie 
uman heart is judgment of God and the judgment of the Church.—t 
we powerful that! The one is limited, the other is universal, II. The one is partial, 


ct 


Zap. vi. 1-3.) 2. CORINTHIANS, $5 


the other absolute. III. The one is disciplinary, theo icial,|t% may not be 
[V The one may possibly err, the no te infallible ae subdued by_ dis. 
one is provisional, the other will be final. VI. The effects of the| “Plne-"-Sea 
one are temporary, the effects of the other will be eternal.? b Dr. Lyth. 

_ Object of discipline.—Visiting a person who was in deep afflio-|¢ C- Seriver. 
tion and sorrow, Gotthold was told by the family that he was in the |“Correct_ opin 
garden. Thither he followed, and found him employed in clearing a|'02%_ ell este 
vine of its superfluous leaves. After a friendly salute, he in- aie ane ihe 
quired what he was doing. “TI find,” was the reply, “ that owing|best _preserva- 
to the abundant rain, this vine is overgrown with wood and leaves, | ive sgainst the 
which prevents the sun from reaching and ripening the grapes; pai a . 
I am therefore pruning part of them away, that it may bring its| Mant, 
fruit to maturity.” Gotthold rejoined, “ And do you find, that|“souna judg- 
in this operation the vine resists and opposes you? If not, why 
are you displeased that a gracious God should do to you what Lp ce, 


Ment ir the 
your vine must not be displeased that you do to it?s mon. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1—3. dare,* “treason against Christians is denoted by this 
high-sounding word.”* law.. unjust, “as we have nothing to 
do with judging the heathen (see v. 12, 13), 80 we ought not to go 
to law bef. them, or suffer them to judge us.”¢ The verdict of the 
heathen would most prob. be unjust, if they attempted to settle 
matters of wh. they were not morally competent to judge. do.. 
know ? a question repeated six times in this cap.¢ saints.. 
world,¢ by the principles of the Gospel wh. ther live and teach. he pe of ee 
unworthy, unfit; without power. judge .. matters, betw.| (vious matters, 
one Christian and another. angels, rm evil angels are meant, | notwithstandip 
who are now condemned by Christian holiness, and who will here- pests boaste 
after be judged by Jesus and His saints/ how .. more, since |*2°wledee. 
we are more familiar with them. things..life, esp. the|¢ a Es 28, Jo. 
spiritual and moral life of the Church. ; 

Why a saint should not go to law with his brethren..—I. It de-|/ Jade 6 
means Christianity before the world—for Christianity teaches |‘ Bes! fea bbe 
peace, forbearance, unity, and love. II. It cedes to worldly men Seconetiane te 
an opportunity of judging Christian character—the complainant |exposing — their 
as well as the defendant. III. It denies the competency of pes differ- 


on litigation 
o Ma. xvii 16— 
17. 

6 Bengal, 

¢ Stanley. 


d Hence Locke 
regards it as a 


Church to adjust differences among its own members. IV. It is aoe eae 
to prefer law to equity. V. It is totally opposed to the spirit of| there were cer- 
Christ.9 cal a forae: 
Advice of Dr. Twiss.—Mr. Philip Henry relates a remarkable | ties 
story concerning a good old friend of his, who when young, being poy oD - un 
an orphan, was greatly wronged by his uncle. His portion, which |courta, such as 
was £200, was put into the hands of that uncle, who, when a ae py 1, 
grew up, shuffled with him, and would give him but £40, instead en ee re 


of his £200, and he had no way of recovering his right but by | volve them ip 
rng kag A te 
tices.” — Wor 


law. But, before he would engage in that, he was willing to ad- 

vise with his minister, who was the famous Dr. Twiss, of New- ol. daca 
berry. The eounsel he gave him, all things considered, was, for| piunis Lee. 96 

ace sake, and for the preventing of sin, and snares, and troubles, | 110. 

to take the £40 rather than contend; ‘‘ and, Thomas,’ said the g pr. J. Lyth. 

doctor, “if thou dost so, assure thyself that God will make it up). giignt smal 

to thee and thine some other way, and they that defraud will be|injuries, snd 

o 
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they will become 
none at all.”— 


that little which he began the world with, that when he died in a 
| whilst he that had wronged him fell into poverty. 


arbitrators 4—6. judgments, seats of judicature. things . . life, as 
a Ao. vi. 2, 3. dis. fr. the future life. set them, etc.* as sufiicient to try 
b AY, Mack. secular causes. E.. shame, I say this to put you to shame.’ 


MK judge, decide, arbitrate. brother .. brother, a family strife 
“ee la pcan made @ public spectacle. unbelievers, who not only are incom- 
to kindle a fire| peten’ to settle Church disputes, but should not be called in to 
hegenninquar tent settle other matters. Consider also the moral damage done to 
to ange them-| 22believers, whose highest good may be secured by consistent 
selves to cinders; | examp!e. : 1 
and because they| Duty of Christians in reference to legal prosecutions.—1. Christ 
cannot agrerurh | 288 made it the duty of His disciples to settle all their differences 
and equity, they| among themselves, without resorting to legal prosecutions. IL. 
will both agree|There are strong and weighty reasons—reasons binding on the 
to ao Lahr gonscience of every Christian— why he should not go to law with 
- cnesagseea his brother —1. It is contrary to the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel; 2. It brings strife and contention into the Church ; 3. 
It dishonours Christ and religion; 4. It tends to its destruction. 
Learn—(1) This is an evil which should be discountenanced by 
every Christian; (2) It can in no sense he justified ; (8) The Chur 
is bound to make this offence a subject of discipline.¢ 
Opinion of Erskine.—Lord Erskine, when at the bar, and at the 
time when his\professional talents were most eminent and popular, 
duced without a 
flint as well as @ 
gteel; either of 
them may ham- 
mer on wood for 
ever, no fire will 
follow.” —South. 


a subject likely to be litigated by him, after recommending the 
doctor “to accommodate the difference amicably,” concluded his 
letter by observing, ‘I can scarcely figure to myself a situation in 
which a lawsuit is not, if possible, to be avoided.” —Brotherl: 
love.—A little boy, seeing two’ nestling birds pecking at eac 
other, inquired of his elder brother what they were doing. ‘ They 
are quarrelling,” was the answer. “ No,” replied the child, “ that 
cannot be; they are brothers.” 


7, 8. fault, of injustice or injury on the one hand, of retalia- 
tion on the other. rather.. wrong ?* bear an injury for the 
;| Master’s sake, rather than do an injury to His cause? rather... 


yourselves, who complain of others, are also among wrong-doers. 
wrong, I am not defending wrong, or fraud. A man is not to 
injure with impunity, bec. he may not be proceeded against in a 
court of law. and.. brethren,¢ wrong would be sinful enough 
if outsiders only were the inflicters and the sufferers. Christians 
should act as brothers in Christ. . 

A strict search.-—A traveller on his journey crossed the frontier, 
and had to pass through the Custom House. The officers said to 
him, “Have you any contraband goods?” to which he replied, 
“T do not think I have.” ‘That may be all true,” said the 
Tackies. officers, “« but we cannot permit you to pass without examination. 
en a Permit us to search.” ‘If you please,” said the traveller; “ but 

: : . : 
juently you are allow me to sit down while you perform your duty.” The exami- 
oju if real| mation over, the traveller addressed the officers, saying, “ Gentle- 

nee and| men, will you allow me to tell you what thoughts this examina- 
vnerition fellow jtion has awakened in my mind. We are all trevellers to an eternal 


¢1 Th. iv, 6, 


“Laws ae like 
cobwebs that en- 
tangle the weak, 
but are broken 
through by the 
strong.” —Solon, 
“A multiplicity 
of laws denotes 
great corruption 
in a state.”— 


a y “ 4 
Pairs 


the losers by it at last.” He did so, and it pleased God so to bless 


good old age, he left his son possessed of some hundreds a years 


having been applied to by his friend Dr. Parr for his opinion upon 


defrauded? consider the case of the Patriarch.» nay, you, 


¢ 
; 
} 
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0 ER op Pee «st ae eee 
kingdom, into which we cannot take any contraband goods. By! the offence, a 
these forbidden things I mean deceitfulness, anger, pride, lying, | Christian ts al- 
covetousness, and similar offences, which are hateful in the sight erctara deka 
of God. For all these every man who passes the boundary of the| Porteus 

grave is searched far more strictly than you have searched me. JS 
God is the great Searcher of hearts; from Him nothing is hid, 

and in that kingdom, as in this, every forbidden article subjects 

® man to punishment.” 


3—11. unrighteous .. God, a spiritual kingdom, ruled by | inheritors of 
love, composed of godly citizens. deceived, by false erie the kingdom 
or your own corrupt views. fornicators, unchaste, sensual.|@ Ro. i 24, 26, 
idolators, such crimes being connected with heathen worship. | 3/' ¥. 19 
The denial of the true God destructive of morality. effemi-|, |, 
nate, ¢tc.,s common sins of the heathen world at that time.?| come eten yd 
(iii. 267.] thieves ..covetous ..extortioners,* for such men, who suffer- 
purposes are law courts sometimes used. drunkards4@.. re-| ed themselves to 
vilers, prob. all. to heathen feasts. such, infamous persons. | De sbased by 
were, bef. conversion. some,* but not all, yet the best needed nature. Homan 
to be converted. washed, cleansed fr. impurities of heathenism, | they sre joined 
sanctified, consecrated to service of God. justified, in addi-|bere with 
tion to forensic sense, delivered fr. sin. in..Jesus,9 by His Sime the 
power. by..God, by the renewing influences of the Holy name given. to 
Spirit. ose whoa! 
Justi ied in the name of Christ—The results of justification. |"0m, The 
i. The restoration of amity and intercourse between the pardoned suffered this 
sinner and the pardoning God. IL. Adoption of the persons | sbuve, were like- 
justified into God’s family. III. The habitual indwelling of the| 7? 0, celled 
Holy Spirit. The immediate effects of this indwelling are—l.' affected the dress 
Tranquillity of conscience; 2. Power over sin, 3. A joyous hope | and behaviour of 
of heaver.*—Christians reminded of their deliverance from their | "men. —Mack- 
carnal stvte.—l. The humbling fact that the Church of God is|"”* 
composed of those who formerly ranked amongst the most noto- oy es 
rious transgressors; but who now are changed. They are—l.|j, ' 
washed; 2. Sanctified; 3. Justified. Il. The wayin whichsuch|, }, , 3). 5 
characters are made partakers of this honourable relation to the|y, 18; Pr. xx. |; 
Church of God. We are justified—1. In Christ's name ; 2. By | xxiii. 20, 21, 20— 
the Spirit of God.i—Sanctification.—L. Its nature: 1. Separa-| 33, Ho. Iv. 11; 
tion; 2. Appropriation; 8. Cleansing; 4. Preparation. Ll. Its fi. ‘ 
difference from justification: 1. That relates to the guilt of sin:/¢, Po oe ae 
this to its power; 2. That frees us from God’s wrath: this from|g-7, *  ” 
evil tempers; 3. That gives us a right to heaven: this makes us flee. xii 3p 
fit for it; 4. That is complete at once: this is ever progressive.’ |'y, 25, 26; Re. | 
The doom of drunkards.—A parent once said to a Sabbath|§5. 6; vii. 14; Ez 
school teacher, “O, sir! I am very glad that you have got a|***¥i 25-27. 
school for boys on Sunday nights. I had such a reprimand and 4! ae 80; Bo 
sermon from my little lad the other night, as I never had before - 4— 26. 
in my life. After he came home last Sunday night, he sat down \4 Dr. Bunting. 
very thoughtful, and at last began to ery, and said, “ O, father, |# Anon. 
if you go and get drunk, you will go to hell; and if I were to go|& W. W. Wythe. 
to heaven, and see you on the left hand, O how I shall cry, and 


wish you to come to me!” 


1214, things, meats, etc. lawful..me,* to eat. If expediency 
lawful, no crime in their lawful use. expedient, self-denial for|a 1 Oc. vit 6 
the sake of weaker brethren. How far this may strictly apply lie 13; x. 21,78 


private Obristians is an aoe The Apostle’s case, as an 
@ 


: a 
ae tage 


8 


61 Co. ix. 12; 
. EV. 2. 


¢ Ro. xiv. 17, 20, 
22. 


21; Col. il. 


dRo. vi, 12, 13; 
xi Le 
e Phi. iii. 17—21; 
Ro. vii 32 
Co. iv. 14; Jo. 
vi. 39. 


‘Venture not to 
the utmost 
bounds of even 


good 
join.” —Fuller. 
“To set the 
mind above the 
appetites is the 
end of absti- 
nence, which one 
of the fathers 
observes to 
nota virtue, but 
the ground-work 
of a virtue.”— 
Johnson. 


f F. W. Robert- 
son, M.A. 


g Sanderson. 


“ Expediency,— 
A temporary 
means of effect- 
ing an object, 
without regard 
to ulterior conse- 
quences," 
Maunder. 


union with 
Christ 


@ 1 Oo. xil. 27; 
Ep. v. 20. 


6 Ge. i. 24; Ma. 
xix, 5. 


c Ep. iv. 4; Ro, 
xii. 2. 


d Dr. J. Lyth. 


“There is @ real, 
though not 
personal union 
of those who live 
the Divine life 
with Him who is 


the great origin 
and principle of 
it, Whoever is 
the 


= 


with Him, 
thas Spirit 


1. CORINTIHIANS. (Cap. vi. 15-17. 
eminent public teacher related to many Churches composed of 
men of various antecedents and opinions, was most peculiar, esp. 
in that ill-informed and idolatrous age. will.. any,’ not under 
the power of any men with peculiar views, nor of things whether 
lawful or only expedient. I will act as the occasion may require 
in minor matters. destroy ..them,° as they will have neé 
place in the future, let us not make too much of them here. body 
. . Lord,¢ even our perishing nature is to be consecrated to God’s 
service. Lord... body, He preserves its health, feeds, clothes, 
shelters, &c. God..power,® that the body will be glorified, 
shows it was made to glorify God. . il 
The limits of Christian rights—I. The rights of Christian 


i|liberty: 1. The meaning of Christian expediency; 2. The nature 


of Christian liberty. II. The rights of nature: 1. The correspon- 
dency of appetites with the gratification provided for them. To 
be governed by the springs of impulse—your appetites and 
passions—this is not your nature. The passions are but a part of 
the man; 2. The transitoriness of the body, as furnishing an 
argument for sensuality. It is the outward form of the body 
alone which is transitory. Itself shall be renewed—a nobler, more 
glorious form, fitted for a higher and spiritual existence. J 

Expediency.—That expediency ever relateth to the end, we 
may gather from the very notion of the words; entre in the 
Greek is as much as to confer or contribute something, to bring 
in some help or furtherance towards the attainment of the 
desired end; and expedire in the Latin is properly to speed 
business, as the contrary thereof (impedire) is to hinder it. The 
word expedition cometh thence, and so doth this also of ex- 
pediency. That thing then may not unfitly be said to be expedi- 
ent to any end that doth expedire, give any furtherance or avail 
towards the attaining of that end; and that, on the contrary, to 
be inexpedient, that doth impedire, cast in any let, rub, or im- 
pediment, to hinder the same. It must be man’s first care to 
propose to himself, in all his actions, some right end, and then 
he is to judge of the expediency of the means by their serviceable- 
ness thereunto.¢ 

15—17. bodies .. Christ ?* subject to His direction, the objects 
of His care? take.. harlot? prostituting what belongs to 
Christ to sinful pleasures? one body P? in sinful desire, indul- 
gence, inclination? joined ..spirit,: one mind, virtuous dis- 
position: otherwise there is no union with Christ. 

Fornication.—I. Destroys all pretence to Christianity,— the 
body belongs to Christ,—should be employed in His service,——to 
give it to another is to deny Him, and to court destruction, which 
God forbid. 11. Degrades the man—the harlot is the refuse of 
humanity—to be joined to her is to be one with her by a natural 
law. ILL. Is impossible while we are joined to Chrisi—we are one 
spirit with him.¢ 

A happy reply—A drunkard assailed a Washingtonian, but 
could only say, “There goes a teetotaler!” The gentleman 
waited until the crowd had collected, and then turning upon the 
drunkard said, ‘There stands a drunkard !—Three years ago he 
had a sum of 800 dollars, now he cannot produce a penny. If 
know he cannot. I challenge him to do it, for if he had a tigen 
he would be at a public house. There stands a drunkard, and 
here stands a teetotaler, with a purse full of money, honestly 
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earned and carefully kept. There stands a drunkard !—Three|* the continual ~ 
—_ ago he had a watch, a coat, shoes, and decent clothes ; now | Sure of life te 
has nothing but rags upon him, his watch is gone, and his oy 

shoes afford free passage to the water. There stands a drunkard; ee 
and here stands a teetotaler, with a good hat, good shoes, good| sense but ths 
clothes, and a watch, all paid for. Yes, here stands a|right sense, 
teetotaler! And now, my friends, which has the best of it??? | 2othing to any 
The bystanders testified their approval of the teetotaler by loud | ™#*2"—7™APe 
shouts, while the crest-fallen drunkard-slunk away, happy to 

escape further castigation. 

18—20. flee, etc., including its usual concomitants—gluttony | God to be 
and drunkenness. without .. body, without directly affecting | glorified in 
it. But every sin wndirectly affects man’s present welfare. he. .|OUr bodyand 
body,* debilitates it; note the physical consequences of this sin.> Pr is 
body .. you, keep the temple pure lest the heavenly guest de-|%, icant vit 
part. ye. .own, to act ryt ate please: seek to please the owner;94~97,  ’ 
—God. price,* how great the price. Its greatness indicates the | b Dut for wh. we 
body’s ‘akin: and makes it wholly the Lord’s. glorify .. body,@|should not hear 
by chastity, temperance, ete. spirit, by piety, devotion, praise. ond —_ of Par- 
God’s, who created and redeemed, and is pledged to glorify. sop corinne: 

chad to God for our redemption required—I. Our state—|tagious Dis. 
“bought with a price.” 1. By whom? 2. From what ?—(1) The/|eases,” and the 
slavery of sin, (2) Satan’s power, (3) God’s wrath, (4) The curse artery a 
of the law, (5) Eternal torments; 3. With what price? IL. Our ta oer 
duty—* to glorify God.” 1. The duty itself; 2. Its extent—(1)/Q0' Si" 98; Ga. 
In body, (2) In spirit ; 3. The reasons for this duty.e—Obligations | ij, 13; He. ix. 12, 
to obedience.—From—I. The relation we stand in to God as His}1 Pe. i. 18, 193 
creatures; II. The law He hath revealed to us in His Word; III.| ¥¢. v.% 

The blessings of His providence that we are constantly receiving ; - 2 vee " —~) 
IV. His love and goodness in the grand work of Redemption.J—| J" 4 143 

The soul is the seat of true religion—The Rev. Mr. James,| | tin tteetiace 
speaking of the nature of true religion, says, “‘ Until the mind is , : 
rightly affected towards God, there is no religion, because He is |J Rev. C. Buck. 
the direct and primary object of it. It is something perfectly <yonenpeten 
independent, as to essence, of all the social relations. If a man| mon sult ‘ium 
was wrecked, like Alexander Selkirk, on an uninhabited island,|tnan others; 
where there would be no room, of coprse, for loyalty, honesty,| whereas other 
kindness, mercy, justice, truth, or any of the relative virtues, the pitas Ohghe 40 
claims of piety would still follow him to this dreary and desolate] jp omselves.” — 
abode; and even there, whgn he should never hear ‘the sweet| Socrates. 
music of speech,’ nor look on the * human face divine,’ he would|« ye that falls 
still be under the obligations of piety; even there one voice would | intosin is aman; 
be heard breaking the silence around him, with the solemn in- med geome st 
junction of Scripture, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ Bear res Hoastethvot 
in recollection then, my children, that God, as He is revealed in |it is @ devil”—= 
His Word, is the direct and primary object of all true piety; and | Fuller, 
that the most exemplary discharge of the social duties can be 
no substitute for that reverence, and love, and gratitude, and 
obedience, which we owe to Him.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1—8. good, not morally good, but expedient in the present | the marriage 
distressed state of the Church.» not.. woman, in way of|state 
matrimony. nevertheless, etc.,4 let ea. one marry who cannot | Ayerd. 


— 
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b ers live a chaste life mises due benevolence, the proper duties 
¢ By the Jews he involved in the nature of marriage. ; 

wen she aes A symbol of expediency.—The chameleon is particularly noted 
married. was for its singular faculty of changing colour voluntarily, which en- 
cousilered 4s ables it to conceal itself, by adopting that of the branches around, 
have sinned: © and by the peculiar structure of its enormusly projecting eyes. 
bacy among the Although the movements of its head are lmited, on account of 
Gentiles was at the shortness of its stiff neck, this deficiency is amply compen- 
ihe em a®® sated by the wide range of its vision ; each eye being able to move 
gustua enacted about in all directions independently of the other. Thus, while 
laws to counter- one of them gazes upon the heavens, the other minutely examines 
nes 5 Foss oe the ground ; or, while one of them rolls in its orbit, the other re- 
i Ho. xii 4: Ge, Mains fixed; nay, their mobility is so great, that, without even 
li. 18; Bp. v. $1,|moving his stiff head, this wonderful saurian, like Janus the 
32; Jo. ii. 1,2. |double-faced god of ancient Rome, can see at the same time all 
ae all gee 0s that goes on before and behind him. This mutual independence 
life, his marriage of the eyes is owing to the imperfect sympathy which subsists be- 
does least con- tween the two tubes of the brain and the two sets of nerves which 
ade waeutan ramify through the opposite sides of its frame. Hence, also, one 
Finis otoartife, side of the body may be asleep while the other is vigilant; one 
it is most med-, may be green while the other is ash-blue: and it is even said, 


died with by that the chameleon is utterly unable to swim, because the muscles 


other people."— | of both sides are incapable of acting in concert.—Hartwig. 
«Ex xix 15:1| 4—7. wife .. husband, she belongs to no other man. 


8 xxi 4,5; Joe) husband .. wife, to whom he exclusively belongs. defraud .. 
Ml. 15. other,« by neglect of fitting matrimonial duties. that. . 
Thus it often |prayer, the claims of religion should have the pre-eminence. 
aappens that in come .. again, in the E. the women had apartments allotted to 
courts nagieeton them. Satan .. incontinency, that this neglect may not 
theonesideis put /result in sin.o permission, advice generally. command- 
ip as a plea for} ment,¢ not as a Divine law universally binding. would . . 
sin on the other.) muself,4 having self-control. but .. man, etc., men dif. in 
¢ 2 Oo, vill. 8; x1. physical constitution, in mental and moral power. 

; The happiness of single life—I. Exemplified by Paul,—freedom 
ih pe ey 13; 1) from earthly care; entire devotedness to the service of God. II. 
sig £5 ay It depends on special gift,—the gift of continence (not conferred 
marry women "Pon all), associated generally with special grace. III. Must not 
much richerthun be inculcated upon all,—would violate the ordination of Provi- 
the:nselves, are dence, breed mischief, and, very often, immorality.¢ 
Spite aaa A mercenary husband.—“Dr. Franklin, with a party of his 
but slaces to the friends, was overtaken by bad weather on one of the West-Indian 
fortunes _ they | islands (which they had put into on a voyage to Europe), and 
ee oe —j\iook shelter in a public-house kept by @ foreigner. Upon their 

reqnesting that more wood might be brought and put on the fire, 
e Dy 1. Lyth. the inhuman brute of a landlord ordered his sickly wife to go out 
fh it can hops|/in the storm and bring it, while a young, sturdy negro wench 
whist despair” stood by doing nothing. When asked why he did not send the 
—Lystieton. girl rather than bis wife, he replied, ‘That wench is worth four 
hundred dollars; and, if she should catch cold and die, it would 
be a great loss to me; but if my wife dies, I can get another, and, 
perhaps, money into the bargain.’” 


advice ki ed 8—11. good, expedient. bec. of effect of persecutions, etc., upon 
Dien Grove fhilies. abide ..I, onmarried. if. . contain, live chaste. 
Serms., Bp. Tay- better. burn, than sin, or be troubled by unchaste desires, 
tr, 219g. «© command .. Lord, thie, a law of God; not human advice 


: 
a iz 
s 


‘ | he 


Gap. vil. 12—18.; 
depart,* for insufficient reasons. let .. wife, the same law 
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applies to both. 


On choosing a husband.—“* Young woman! if a rich young man 
asks you to marry him, and has no occupation, or trade, or calling 
by which he could make a living if he were thrown on his own 
resources, you may give him your respect, but ‘give him the 
mitten.’ Whatever may be a young man’s qualities, if he is fond 
—very fond—of going to the theatre, ‘refuse’ him. If a young 
man shows by his conversation that he is an “admirer of fast 
borses, and is pretty well acquainted with the qualities and ‘time’ 
of the best racing nags of the country, when he asks your hand, 
‘give him the mitten only.’ If you ever hear a young mar speak 
of his father oer mother disrespectfully, eontemptuously, do not 
encourage his attentions; he will do the same of you, and, in 
many ways, will make-your heart ache before you die. If you 
know a young man likes to stand around tavern doors, at the 
street corners, and about ‘groceries,’ cut your hand off rather 
than place it in his; he is worth only the ‘ mitten.’ If your suitor 
ean tell you a great deal about cards; seems familiar with a multi- 
tude of ‘ tricks’ which can be-performed with the same, and is 
himself an adept in such things, let him win all the money he may 
from others, but let him not ‘ win’ your heart, for he will ‘ lose 
it’ in a year, and leave you a broken one in its place. If you 
know of a ‘nice young man’ who will certainly heir a large estate, 
who is of a ‘highly respectable family,’ who seems to be at home 
aa to the usages, customs, and proprieties of good society, and yet 
who is indifferent about attending church on the Sabbath day, who 
speaks disparagingly of clergymen, who talks about religion in a 
patronising way as ‘a very good thing in its place,’ particularly 
for old women, weak young girls, and children, never marry him 
should he ask you. Such a man can never warm a woman’s 
heart; will never twine around it the tendrils of a true affection, 
for he is innately cold, unsympathising, and selfish, and should 
sickness and trouble come to you, he will leave you to bear them 
all alone. Idleness, the having no occupation, will always and 
inevitably engender moral and physical disease; and these traits 
will be more or less perpetuated in the children born to such ; the 
brunt of these calamities has to be borne by the mother, and, in 
the bearing up against them, how many a noble-hearted woman 
has sorrowed, wud grieved, and toiled herself into a premature 
grave, may never be known, but the number cannot be expressed 
in a few figures. Therefore, my sunny-faced daughter, if you do 
not want to grow old before your time, to live a life of toil and 
sorrow, and then prematurely die, give not your hand, but only 
‘ the mitten’ to a young man, however well-born or rich, who has 
not a legitimate calling by which he could ‘ make a living’ if he 
were by some fortuity left penniless.”—Dr. Hail. ty 

12—15. rest, of dif. religions; one party @ Christian, the 
other a heathen. brother, a Christian man. e..not,a 
heathen woman (whom he had married bef. his conversion). let 
. . away, the same rule to be observed asif both were Christians. 
and.. woman, the same rule in her case. unbelieving. . 
sanctified, separated fr. other women by the wife he is married 
to. and.. husband, same rule applies. The marriage is to be 
held lawful and binding, and not annulled by a change of religion 
ex either side. unclean, as if born out of wedlock; or belong- 


99 
a Ma, xix.6; Mal 
iL 14, 165 Ma. © 


“An equal mar- 
riage is best."— 
Piitacus. 


“Marriage 


should not be | 


mercenary; but 
the ends pro- 
posed should be 
iSesiahip® “= 
riendship.” — 
Solon, 


“ Let thy love be 
to the best, so 
long as they do 
well; but take 
heed that thou 
love God, thy 
country, thy 
prince, and thine 
own estate, be- 
fore all others: 
for the fancies 
of men change, 
and he that 
loves to-day 
hateth to-mor- 
row ; but let rea- 
son be thy 
sch oolmistress, 
which shall ever 
guide thee 


aright.”"—Sir W. © 


Raleigh. 

“ A beautiful and 
chaste woman is 
the perfect work- 
mauship of God. 
the true glory of 
angels, the rare 
miracle of earth, 
and the sole 
wonder of the 
world.”-Hermes, 


“Man and wife 
are equally con- 
cerned to avoid 
a}) offence of each 
other in the be- 
ginning of theig 
Soe ee da 
very little thing 
can blast an ine 
fant blossom "= 
Ep. J, Taylor, 


on divorce 


a Wordsworth, 
Macknight. 
6Ge. xvii.7; Mal. 
11.15; Ac. ti, 39; 
Ro. xi. 16. 


¢ Ro. xii.18; 1 Oo. 
xiv. 33. 


“ How pleasant— 
how a 
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state— when s|ing to heathen world. holy,’ hence to be objects of Christian 
rudent wife 18) golicitude. if. . depart, on any pretence. Bec. a believer is not to 
loved by hort Loe depart. “bondage, is released fr. bonds of matrimony. ‘ bens 
last moment of peace, it is not for Christians to leave others, but to live wi 
existence.” them in peace.¢ ¢ 2 . 
Spal heen | Christian baptism.—L What is implied in this statement, 
“ Awoman'sbest|« Now are they holy?” This assertion is an acknowledgment of 
nedginc bass xu | their virtual church-membership. IL. The bearings of this doc- 
restrained de- trine on the baptism of infants. By this act of baptism the 
sires.”— Plawts. |Church—1. Expresses its own evangelical faith; 2. Recognises 
@ Anon. the children as belonging to God and to Christ; 3. Testifies its 
“No man knows confidence in their present spiritual safety; 4. Pledges itself to 
what the wife of train them up in the culture of the Lord. III. General inferences - 
his bosom is—no eoneerning Christian baptism: 1. It is only an external sign; 2. 
eniniee Where persons are not baptized as infants, they should not after- 
angel she is— wards be submitted to the rite except as intelligent believers in 
until he has gone Christ; 8. As to the mude of baptism, it may be performed in any 
Nonccauiet decent, possible way; 4. It may be administered by any one 
this world."—| qualified or appointed to represent the Christian Church; 5. It 
Washington dre-|should be consummated by am early admission to the Lord’s 
eS table; 6. The duty of those who were never baptized in infancy.4 


tg eae tthe Sh 


Ca tes, ellis ae 


relative 16,17. what .. wife? thou being a believer? save,*instru- 
duties mentally, by example, or precept. distributed, gifts, lot in life. 


@i Pe. iif, 1. called .. one, to serve Him in his proper station. so..walk, 
6 C. Simeon, M.A.|in the obedience of faith. ordain .. churches, such precepts 
“ Marriage is the | Of universal force. 
best state fora| The importance of family religion.—The duty of persons—I. In 
man in general;| wedded hfe; II. In whatever relation they may stand to each 
ind every man/other. In—1. Their own families; 2. The Church of God; 8. 
fm proportion as The world at large. 
he isuntitforthe| Advice to a pious wife—A lady in Germany, who had been a 
married state.” |sincere follower of Christ, but whose husband was still unrenewed, — 
aS was very much afflicted on his account, and told a clergyman 
rah gO aol that she had done all in her power in persuading and beseeching 
part, of | ,". r a a 
all these joys,|him to turn from his evil practices, to no effect. ‘* Madam,” 
dearer | thyself |said he, * talk more to God about your husband, and less to your 
than all."-Miltom.| husband about God.” A few weeks after, the lady called upon 
him, full of joy that her prayers to God had been heard, and 
that a change was wrought upon her husband. 


abiding in 18—20. called .. circumcised P¢ a Jew bef. conversion. let 
ourcalling |..uncircumcised, not to renounce, or deny it. let .. cir- 
@1Co.ix.20. |cumcised,? as though he must needs be subject to the law. 
6 Ao xv, 1, 19;/nothing,’ ae affecting our salvation. keeping .. God,¢ moral 
Ga. v. 2. law is binding. abide .. called,¢ reception of Gospel does not 
¢ Ga. v’ 6; vi.) release one fr. civil, or political liabilities, nor alter the secular 
15. arrangements of life. ; 

d Jo xiv. 28;1) Christian casuistry.—The Apostle’s decision concerning—I. The - 
Ju, i. 8. sanctity of the marriage-bond between two Christians; II. The 
eLu fil 12—14. |sanctity of the marriage-bond between a Christian and one wha 
fF. W. Robvert-|is a heathen; III. The non-interference of Christianity with ex- 
oon, isting relationships. He lays down this principle, and then un- 
“No man must folds it in two ways: 1. Ecclesiastically; 2. Civilly./ 

pesos 2 Example of confidence.—M. Legouve, of the French Academy, 
as Sige ient tells thix story of his body-servant in Paris. Some years ag», he 
Qauce w@ call him , let it be known to his baker that he wanted a body-servant. He 
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LLL ie tt ttn 
received fifty applications a day, none of which suited. One ~ *y = when 
e a 


morning, while hard at work in his study (it was about five 
o’clock, in the winter), somebody knocked at the door. He opened 
it. “I am told that you want a confidential servant, sir.” “Yer | 
and you think you are the one I want: you have first-rate recom- | 
mendations, and lived, I dare say, ten years in your last place.” | 
“No, sir: I am just out of jail.” You may imagine the astonish- | 
ment of Legouve. ‘ Just out of jail?” “Yes, sir. I loved a 
woman who required money. She pressed me every day to give 
her more money. I gave her all I earned honestly: ’twas not, 
enough. I thieved to gratify her covetousness. .1 was arrested, 


tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary for three years, ‘ings. 


which expired last Saturday.” ‘Do you think that a recom- | 
mendation to @ place of confidential servant?” ‘Yes, sir. Aj 
man who loses his character in an hour of folly will be on his 
guard against temptation, and will strive to regain his reputation. 
Besides, I know, that, at heart, I am an honest man.” There 
was in the fellow’s tone such an honest accent, that Legouve took 


him at once, and has never sincs repented it. 


21—24. care ..it,+ be not over anxious ab. it. if.. free, 
if you can lawfully obtain your freedom, do. freeman, intro. 
by the Lord to liberty of the sons of God; freedom fr. sin, and its 
consequences. Christ’s servant, is higher in station than a 
freeman of the world. price, see vi. 20. servants, slaves: do 
not sell yourselves into bondage. wherein. . called, whether 
bondsman, or freedman. therein .. God, and serve God in 
that condition.¢ 

Abiding in our calling.—I. The feelings which the Gospel is 
apt, under peculiar circumstances, to engender: 1. There is, as 
we all know, a great difference between the states and conditions 
of different men; 2. To the natural man these distinctions are an 
occasion of much murmuring and complaint; 8. For a season, 
even the Gospel itself, instead of removing this feeling, is calen- 
lated rather to engender it. II. The conduct which it ought 
rather to inspire. A man, on being called to the truth, should 
abide therein with God; that is—1. In submission to His will; 
2. In dependence on His grace; 3. In endeavours to promote 
His glory.¢ 

Never satisfied.—A young person once mentioned to Dr. Frank- 
lin his surprise, that the possession of great riches should ever be 
attended with undue solicitude; and instanced a merchant, who, 
although in possession of unbounded wealth, was as busy as the 
most assiduous clerk in his counting-house, and much more anxious, 


The doctor, in reply took an apple from the fruit basket, and pre-| |. 


‘ 


sented it to a child in the room, who could scarcely grasp it in his 
hand. He then gave it a second, which filled the other hand; and 
choosing a third, remarkable for its size and beauty, he presented 
that also. The child, after many ineffectual attempts to hold the 
three apples, dropped the last on the carpet, and burst into tears. 
“ See there,” said he, “is a little man with more riches than he 
ean enjoy.” 


25—28. virgins, Gk. unmarried ‘persons of either sex.* qi 
.. Lord, vy special revelation. judgment, opinion, advice. 


such 
cause he sinneth 
if he change it 
not.” —Bazrtar. 


“No man fouls 
his hands by ex- 
ercising his own 
calling.” — Hed. 
Proverb. 


“Mcral  great- 
ness consists nut 
in doing grest 
things, but in do- 
ing little things 
with a grea 
mind.”—Jay. 


“By work you 
get money, 
talk you get 
kuowledge."— 
Haliburton, 


a“ The Apostle 
could not in 
stronger terms 
express his deep 
conviction of the 
small —_import- 
once of human 
distinctions.than 
when speaking 
of what seems 
to great und ge- 
nerous minds the 
most miserable 
lot, eveh that of 
a slave, he on fa 
‘care not for 
it.’ "—Godwin. 


6 Intended to 
correct disorders 
among the Chris- 
tiaus slaves at 
Corinth, who 
claimed their 
liberty on pre- 
tence that as 
brethren in 
Christ they were 
on an equality 
with their Chris- 
tian masters.”— 
L Enfant. 


¢ Ky. vi. 5—8; } 
Ti. vi. 1,2; Tit 
ii. 9,10; 1 Pe. ii 
18, 19. 


aC. Simeon, M.A 


celibacy an4 
marriages 


mercy, and Divine teaching as one form of mercy. faithful, |o Re. xiv. 4. 
to God in the precepts I deliver. suppose, declare as my|s Lu xxi° -. 


43 


Ma. x. 31, 85; 
Lu. xii. 53. 


ce W. Burkitt. 


“For man, 
though he be 
gray-headed 
when he comes 
vack, soon gets 
a young wife. 
But & woman's 
time is short 
within which she 
*an expect to ob- 
tuin a husband. 
If she allows it 
to slip away, no 
one cares to 
marry her. She 
sits at home 
speculating on 
the probabilities 
of her mar- 
riage.” — Aristo- 
phanes, 


ase and 
abuse of the 
world 


a Job xiv. 1, 2; 
1 Pe. tv.7. 


61 Th, iv. 18 14. 
ec Re. xxii, 20. 
d Lu. xvi. 25. 
e Lu, xi. 19, 20. 


71 TL vi 17, 18; 
Ja. iv. 14; 1 Jo. 
ii. 17, 


9 Grotius, Alford, 
Wordsworth. 


h™ While aman, 
fur example, is 
advancing fr. the 
twentieth to the 
fortieth yr. of his 
age, he has al- 
niost lost all his 
former relations 
andacquires new 
connections," 
Benget 


cS, afartia, 


We all of us 
complam of the 
» hortneas oftime, 
and yet have 
‘uch more than 
we know what 
to do with,"— 
Senco. 


ee 
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opinion. that. . distress, see vv. 1—8. good . . be, expedient 
for one to remain unmarried. loosed, by desertion, or unjust 
divorce. loosed .. wife, on terms bef. stated, v.15. seek. . 
wife, i.c. a second wife. not sinned, for this is only my advice, 
not a Divine precept. such. . flesh,* home ties, etc., interfering 
with fidelity and duty in an age of persecution, I.. you, hence 
I enter not into detail. 

Paul's advice concerning marriage.—He tells them—I. That 
because of the present distress, and danger of persecution, which 
threatened the Church, it was most convenient that such as were 
single should continue so. II. That if any do marry, it is no sin ; 
but that this will expose them to many troubles. Learn:—(1 
Marriage is not sinful at any time; (2) The troubles of a marrie 
life are more numerous than those of a single state; (3) That 
these troubles are greatly increased during times when the Church 
is subject. to persecution.© . 

A boy's question.—It is related of Ben Syra, that, when a child, 
he begged his preceptor to instruct him in the law of God; but 
he declined, saying that he was as yet too young to be taught 
these sacred mysteries. ‘But, master,” said the boy, “I 
have been in the burial ground, and measured the graves, 
and find some of them shorter than myself; now, if I should die 
before I have learned the Word of God, what will become of me 
then, master?” 


29—31. but..say, to moderate both sorrow and joy. 
short,¢ for pain or pleasure, for suffering for the truth and serv- 
ing God, in this world. both.. none, not set their affections 
wholly upon them. weep, at loss of friends or apc ek wept 
not, mcerating their grief, as men whose hopes still live.¢ 
rejoice, a¥ prosperity. buy ..not,? for one’s true wealth is 
in the future. use, lawfully, wisely, gratefully. abusing,¢ 
using in excess, not too much using: or looking sourly on la 
things. fashion,/ Gk., prob. all. to shifting scenes in a theatre. 
world. .away, a man’s world is very dif. at one time of his 
life fr. what it becomes at another.* 

Use and abuse.—I. Paul’s present observation about this 
world. That its “fashion” “ passeth away.” It passes away— 
1. Before our eyes; 2. To our hearts. II. The use which Paul 
makes of this fact. That they that use this world should use it 
as not abusing it: 1, The world is abused when we suffer it—(1) 
To supplant in our hearts its Creator; (2) To banish other worlds 
from the sphere of our attraction; (3) To overcome us; (4) To 
make us carry the lawful use of it to excess. 2. The world should 
be used with—(1) A Pilgrim’s; (2) A godly; (8) A free and in- 
dependent; (4) A generous and holy spirit.é : 

Hold the world lightly.— Being with my friend in a garden,” 
says Mr. Flavel, “we gathered each of us a rose. He handled 
his tenderly; smelt it but seldom, and sparingly. I always kept 
mine to my nose, or squeezed it in my hand, whereby, in a very 
short time, it lost both its colour and sweetness; but his still re- 
mained as sweet and fragrant as if it had been growing upon its 
own root. These roses, said I, are the true emblems of the best 
and sweetest creature enjoyments in the world—which, being 
moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may for a long time 


yield sweetness to the possessor of them; but if once the affec 


tions seize too greedily upon them, and squeeze them too hard 


[Cap. vii. 20-81. 


. alll 
ep ect aie a oe gp) ene m 


ew a 


they quickly wither in our hands, and we lose the comfort of 


Cap. vil. 32-36.) 1. CORINTHIANS. 48 


“Time is the 
chrysalis of eter. 
nity.”—Aichler. 


them; and that, either through the soul surfeiting upon them, or 
the Lord’s righteous and just removal of them, because of the 
excess of our affections to them.” 


32, 33. but .. carefulness,* hence my advice abe marriage. 
unmarried, not having family-cares. careth.. Lord, for 
them exclusively, or chiefly. careth.. world, if not chiefly, 
at least much. how. .wife,* and the wish of even a most 
pious wife may sometimes interfere with what needs to be done to 
please God. 

Against carefulness.—I. The evil and danger of “ carefulness.” 
Every kind of care is not evil; but only that care which is at- 
tended with anxiety. And this is etil: 1. As distracting our 
mind ; 2. As impeding our progress; 3. As tending to turn us 
from the path of strict integrity. II. How we may most effec- 
tually divest ourselves of it. We must get—l. A deep sense of 
the obligations which God has laid upon us; 2. A lively sense of 
the obligations which He has laid upon Himself also respect- 
ing us.¢ 

How to treat a husband.—It is related in the life of William 
Hutton, that a country woman called upon him one day, and told 
him that her husband behaved unkindly to her, and sought other 
company, often passing his evenings from home, which made her 
feel very unhappy; and, knowing Mr. Hutton to be a wise man, 
she thought he might be able to tell her how she should manage 
to cure her husband. ‘‘The remedy is a simple one,” said he; 
“ but T have never known it to fail. Always treat your husband 
with a smile.” The woman expressed her thanks, dropped a 
courtesy, and went away. A few months afterwards, she waited 
on Mr. Hutton with a couple of fine fowls, which she begged him 
to accept. She told him, while a tear of joy and gratitude glis- 
tened in her eye, that she had followed his advice; and her kus- 
band was cured. He no longer sought the company of others, 
but treated her with constant love and kindness, 


34, 35. difference .. virgin, the same rule applies in this 
ease (see vv. 32,33). careth.. Lord, it is clearly assumed that 
she is a godly woman. how. . husband, her piety making her 
anxious to do her duty to him. profit,’ comfort, happiness. 
cast .. you, fig. fr. hunting—throwing a lasso.° Violently co- 
ereing you. comely, seemly, honourable. distraction, Ck., 
forcibly dragging. : 

The expediency or inexpediency of any step in life, especially 
marriage.—This must be determined—I. Not by the counsels of 
others—however good and wise—because they may possibly en- 
snare conscience. II. By personal conviction—that it is profi- 
table—honourable—conducive to piety. Advice should be given 
—I. With a pure motive for another’s profit; Il. In a Christian 
spitit—so as not to overrule conscience and bring a snare; III. 
For a wise end—to secure what is honourable and subservient to 

iety.¢ to the world, 

Massillon’s thoughtless audience.—Massillon, an eminent French a 
preacher, in the first sermon he ever delivered, found, upon his| ried life."—Piw 
getting into the pulpit, the whole audience in a disposition no | ‘arch. 
way favourable to his intentions ; their nods, whispers, or drowsy | Dr. J. Lyth. 
behaviour, showed him that thers was no great profit to be ex-|Moliere’s old 


eares of 
wedded life 


a Lu, xxi. 34, 
b Ep. v. 28, 29, 
¢ C. Simeon, M.A. 


“ A wise man 
will always be 
contented with 


and will live 
rather according 
to the precepts 
of virtue than 
according to 
prevalent laws 
and customs.”— 
Antisthenes. 

“ The prudent 
man avoids evil; 
the courageous 
man sustains it.’’ 
—Pitiacus, 


“Dr. Adam 


set down one 
woman as equal 
to seven men 
and a half. A 
later estimate, on 
more dubious 
authority, ac- 
counts one wo- 
man as equa) te 
fifteen men.” 


ao Lu. x. 39—43. 
6 Lu. xxi,34; viii. 
14. 


¢ Stanley, sea 
also Xen. Mem. ii. 
5. 


“ For, in general, 
women are di- 
vorced for glar- 
ing and notable 
faults; yet some- 
times, also, a 
peevish disposi- 
tion, an uncom- 
plying temper, 
smal) but econ- 
stant bickerings. 
though unknown 


his condition, . 


Clarke long ago 


Ga 


housekeeper was 
® great help to 
his genius; and 
Montaigne’s phi- 
losophy takes 
both @ gentler 
and a loftier cha- 
racter of wisdom 
from the date in 
which he finds 
in Marie de 
Gournay an 
. adopted daugh- 
ter; “ certainly 
beloved by me,” 
gays the Horace 
xt essayists, 
“with more 
shan faternal 
love, ard in- 
rolved in my 
solitude of re- 
tirement, as one 
of the best parts 
of my being.” 


duty of 
fathers to 
unmarried 
daughters 

& Bo. xiv. 5. 

> “If your dau. 
be past the mar- 
riageable age, re- 
lease your slave 
to give him to 
her for a hus- 
band.”—Rabbini- 
eal saying. 

See Christian Yr, 
Wed. bey. Easter. 
eRev, T. Robinson. 
Whon Livia had 
attuined such an 
ascendancy over 
her husband, 
Augustus, that 
he could hardly 
refuse her any- 
thing, though 
emperor of the 
world, many of 


the married| 


ladies of Rome 
Were anxious to 
know the secret 
and the source 
of her success; 
to whom she re- 
plied, “I rule by 
obeying.” 

“ Marriage is a 
desperute thing. 
The frogs in 
ZEsop were ex- 
tremely wise: 
they had a great 
miud ‘to some 
water; but they 
would not leap 
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eet ean DL SS A 
pected from his sowing in a soil so barren; however, he soon 


changed the disposition of his audience by his manner of begin- 
ning: ‘ If,” said he, “a cause, the most important that could be 
conceived, were to be tried at the bar before qualified judges ; if 
this cause interested ourselves in particular; if the eyes of the 
whole kingdom were fixed upon the event; if the most eminent 
counsel were employed on both sides; and if we had heard from 
our infaney of this undetermined trial; would you not all sit with 
due attention and warm expectation to the pleadings on both 
sides? would not all your hopes and fears be suspended upon the 
final decision? And yet, let me tell you, you have this moment 
a cause of much greater importance before you; a cause where 
not one nation, but all the world are spectators; tried, not before 
a fallible tribunal, but tHe awful throne of heaven; where not 
your temporal and transitory interests are the subjects of debate, 
but your eternal happiness or misery; where the cause is still un- 
determined; but, perhaps, the very moment I am speaking may 
fix the irrevocable decree that shall last for ever; and yet, not- 
withstanding all this, you can hardly sit with patience to hear 
the tidings of salvation. I plead the cause of Heaven, and yet I 
am scarcely attended to.’’ 


86—38. if..man, who isa father. uncomely, by forbid- 
ding her marriage; or by exposing her to temptations to wh., 
not being married, she is liable. virgin, his unmarried dau. 
if..age, if she be of marriageable age. and. . require, to 
be married. let .. will, so it ought to be done: é.e., it behoves 
that she be married. he..not, in giving his consent: bec. 
the question is one of expediency. standeth..heart,¢ is 
fully persuaded as to what will be best for his dau. necessity, 
arising out of her circumstances, or inclination. power. . will, 
the matter being wholly referred to him. decreed .. virgin, 
she being agreeable. well.. better, on the ground of expe- 
diency, the times being distressful (v. 26), the advantage is on the 
side of a single life. 

Marriage a jigure.—A figure—I. Of the relation between man 
and law as a covenant: 1. The law as a covenant is dead to the 
believer through Christ’s death; 2. Marriage to the law being 
thus dissolved, marriage to Christ is legitimate. IL Of the re- 
lation between a believer and Christ, sueceeding the other.¢ 

Education of a wife—Remember that there are many women 
against whose characters there lies nothing very objectionabl 
who are yet little calculated to taste, or to communicate, rationa 
happiness. Do not indulge romantic ideas of superhuman excel- 
lence. Remember that the fairest creature is a fallen creature. 
Yet let not your standard be low. If it be absurd to expect per- 
fection, it is not unreasonable to expect consistency. Do not 
suffer yourself to be caught by a shining quality, till you know it 
is not counteracted by the opposite defect. Be not taken in by 
strictness in one point till you are assured there is no laxity in 
others. In character, as in architecture, proportion is beauty. 
The education of the present race of females isnot very favours 
able to domestic happiness. For my own part, I call education, 
not that which smothers a woman with accomplishments, but 
that which tends to consolidate a firm and regular system of 
character; that which tends to form a friend, a companion, and 
a wife. I call education, not that which is made up of shreda 

ae 


, ® 
or it 
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ch i ot ae ee 
and patches of useless arts; but that which inculeates principles, ; into the well, be. 
polishes taste, regulates temper, cultivates reason, subdues the °**e they ovxtd 
passions, directs the feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to | again. Seldon . 
self-denial, and more especially that which refers all actions,| 4 Hannah Me 
feelings, sentiments, tastes, and passions,to the love and fear of God.¢ seh 


39, 40. bound . . law, marriage lew. Law of God, which! death 
enforces fidelity, obedience, etc. but .. dead, his death releases | liberates 
her. only..Lord,¢ a Christian woman will desire to marry a| 0™ mar- 
Christian man. she. .abide,a widow. judgment, opinion. | zines monde 
think, I speak not positively. Spirit..God,* and come to/$7 60 st 14, 
this opinion under His direction. “The world is 

Testimonial to a wife-——When Mr. Disraeli retired from the| ar its port, and 
premiership, he was offered a place among the hereditary aris-|{herefore | a 
tocracy with the title of earl. He declined it, with the intimation the Dry “OF = 
that, if there was any reward thought to be deserved, he wished | man’s life; but 
it vonferred upon his wife, to whom he attributed all his success. |*While, and there 
On the day he retired from power, his wife took her place among Mhaghwer ecg cna 
the noble Jadies of England by the title of Viscountess Beacons- | ther we hadwives 
field. Once, in a crisis of his career, he was to explain his| 0 "0t, riches or 
financiai scheme to the House. He entered his carriage absorbed | 7,900 ther? 
in his theme, his wife quictly taking a seat beside him. In getting! ference between 
in, her finger was caught by the door, which, shutting upon it,|those that had 
held it so fast that she could not withdraw it. Fearful of driving | "0% 904, those 
figures and arguments from his head, she uttered no cry, nor paths = 
made any movement, until they reached the.House; nor did Dis*|y,, may ain 
racli hear of it till long after. All that evening the faithful wife| ihe Dell into 
sat in the gallery, that her husband’s quick eye might not miss| wife; but ye'll 
= it, bearing her pain like a martyr, and like a woman who| Beer, ding bie 

es. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1. touching, respecting, concerning. things, meats. meats offered 
offered,2 sacrificed. idols, at Cor. the conquerors in the| te idols 
Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people immediately '@ Aristotle, Eth, 


aft. the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Poseidon.’ we. . know-| Me . 
ledge, that was what the Cors. assumed. P. will show them’, Gro- 


something better. puffeth up, Hp he ie conceit, dogmat- tus. 
ism, pride, the person who pretends toit. charity,° Christian : 
abe: Sore buildeth up others. Knowledge, seljish 3 charity,’ fa: ye ia 
enevolent. | Co. x , 4; Ja. 
A boy's wish.—* Papa,” said the son of Bishop Berkeley, “ what |. 18-18. 
is the meaning of the words cherubim and seraphim, which we Wave A persone, 
meet with in the Holy Scriptures?” ‘‘Cherubim,” replied his se Po | 
father, “(is a Hebrew word, signifying knowledge; seraphim is| cease to be good; 
another word of the same langnage, and signifies flame. Whence|all other know- 
it is supposed that the cherubim are angels who excel in know-| ledge is hurtful 
ledge, and that the seraphim are angels likewise who excel in| jot the science of 
loving God.” ‘I hope, then,” said the little boy, ‘‘ when I die I! honesty and good 
shall be a seraph; for I would rather love God than know all | ture.” — Mom 
things.” res 
2, 3. think, suppose, imagine. that. . thing, perfectly, | tnowledge 
as to nature, consequence, and personal duty and relations. and love 
nothing,* his igno-ance is proved by his assumption of know- a. Oc. xifi/aa 


&5 


b Ex. xxx. 17. 
¢1 Jo. v. 3. 

@1 Jo. iv. 21. 

@ Ro, xiv. 17—19, 
t Anon, 


“The brightest 
blaze of intelli- 
gence is of incal- 
iculably less value 


than the smallest } 
spark of charity,” | 


—Dr. Nevins, 


“The desite of 
power in excess 


caused angels 
to fall: the de- 
sire of know- 


ledge in excess 
caused man to 
fall; but in cha- 
rity is no excess, 
neither can man 
nor angels come 
into danger by 
it.” —Bacon, 


an idol is 
nothing 

a Is, xliv. 820; 
xivi, 5—9; Ps. 
exv. 4—8. 


6b De. iv. 39. 
¢ Mal. ii. 10; Ep. 
ty. 6. 


@ Ac. xvii. 28; 
Ro. xi. 36. 


¢ Col. 1. 16, 17. 
J Ro, v. 11; Re. 
v. 9, 10. 


“In the first 
place, the earth, 
Bun, and stars— 
all these, and the 
beuutiful ar- 
rangement of the 
seasons, divided 
into years and 
months, prove 
that there is a 
God. Besidos, 
both Greeks and 
barbarians _be- 
lieve that there 
are supreme 
beings." — Plato, 


g Gerok, 


“Faith is the 
neil of the soul, 
pictures hea- 


| eater. 
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ledge. ought .. know, and would know if he had the humility 
wh. enh 2 and learns. if. .God,? and with real love to God 
aims at the well-being of his fellows. same,*thislove. known,@ 
made known by its fruit. of him, by 
character. : 

Known of God.—I. The character that is here presented to us, 
the man that loves God. This love will be manifested by—1. The 
state of the heart; 2. The tenor of the thoughts; 3. The infiu- 
ence of God’s Word; 4. Delight in holy pursuits. IU. The 
privilege asserted, “‘ The same is known of Him:”—1. This know- 
ledge is individual and personal ; 2. It embraces all the cireum- 
stances of his present state; 3. It is a loving, parental delight in 
him; 4. It is a pledge of final acknowledgment, Application :— 
1. What a source of pure and solid delight; 2, What a powerful 
incentive to holiness! Ene ‘ 

Effects of loving God.—An aged Christian, in great distress of 
mind, was once complaining to a friend of his miserable condition ; 
and, among other things, said, “‘ That which troubles me most is, 
that God will be dishonoured by my fall.” His friend hastily 
caught at this, and used it for the purpose of comforting him :— 
‘‘ Art thou careful of the honour of God? And dost thou think 
that God hath no care of thee, and of thy salvation? A soul for- 
saken of God cares not what becomes of the honour of God; 
therefore, be of good cheer; if God’s heart were not towards thee, 
thine would not be towards God, or towards the remembrance of 
His name.” 


4—6. eating. . offered, assuming that they are not eaten 
as an act of worship. idol..world,¢ nothing but a carved 
block of wood or stone, having no power over the meat or the 
and..one,® the Creator and Sustainer of all things. 
called, by the heathen. heaven.. earth, heathen notion of 
local duties, and of dif. orders of superior and inferior gods. 
gods ..lords, heroes, demi-gods, etc. us.. One, as opp. to 
the heathen many. Father,¢ the Christian’s dearest word for 
God. of.. things, He is the originating cause of all. we.. 
him,¢ in His thought, care. one. . Christ, Lord and Saviour; 
one with the Father. by. . things,* as He is the efficieut cause 
of all. we..him,/ we worship, and are allied to the Father as 
children, by Him. 

One God, of whom are all things.—God, in history, manifests— 
I. His creative power, causing the human spirit to be unfolded in 
the multiplicity of national spirits; II. His gracious goodness, 
giving to each nation time and space to develop; III. His judicial 
righteousness, appointing to each nation its end; IV. His holy 
love, the whole history of the world aiming at this, that the king- 
dom of God may come, and that men may seek and find Him, 
and dwell in Him.¢ 

A poor Christian's riches.—A gentleman one day took an ac- 
quaintance of his upon the leads of his house to show him the 
extent of his possessions; waving his hand about, ‘* There,” says 
he, ‘‘ that is my estate.” Then pointing to a great distance on 
one side, ‘‘Do you see that farm?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘* Well, that is 
mine.” Pointing again on the other side, ‘‘Do you see that 
house?” ‘ Yes.” “That also belongs to me.” ‘ Then,” said 
his friend, ‘‘ Do you see that little village out yonder?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Well, there lives a poor woman in that village, who can say 


his words, deeds, 


‘perly to judge of matters of such great importance. 
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more than all this.” “Aye! what can she say?” “ Why, she] veuly things." 


can say, 
more. 


7, 8. knowledge,¢ of the nothingness of idols. conscience 
-- idol, with persuasion of its being somewhat. eat, the meat 
80 sacrificed. i -- idol, and regard the eating as in some 
way associated with, or countenancing, the worship. weak, fr. 
want of knowledge. defiled, as with sense of sin through par- 
ticipating, as they believe, in heathen worship. meat .. God, 
not so do we please the true God; i.¢., by what we eat, or abstain 
fr. eating. better .. worse, for the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink. 

The law of Christian conscience.—I. The way in which the 
Apostle expounds the law of Christian conscience: 1. The dis- 
tinction between absolute and relative right and wrong; 2. 
Between truth and veracity. II. The applications which arise 
out of it: 1. Personal; 2. Public.® 

No man dies an atheist.— My child, you are young, but time, 
as it proceeds, will cause you to change many of those opinions 
which you now support, and induce you to entertain the very 
opposite. Wait, then, till that time, that you may be able pro- 
Now, that 
which is of the highest moment, though you think it of no con- 
sequence at present, is that you should have correct notions of 
the gods, and thereby be able to direct your course of life in 
a proper way. If I point out to you, in the first place, one thing 
of the highest importance, I shail not appear to be telling a false- 
hood. You, and your friends, are not the only parties, nor yet 
the first, who have maintained this opinion of the non-existence 
of the gods; for there have always been a larger or smaller 
number who have been labouring under this same disease. This, 
therefore, I shall tell you respecting them, as I have had frequent 
intercourse with many of them, that not one ever, who has held 
such an opinion respecting the gods, has continued to old age to 
maintain it.¢ : 

9—11. heed .. means, by thy thoughtless act. liberty, 
free, unquestioning use of things good in themselves: your strict 
right indeed. weak, in knowledge. sit.. temple, see on v. 
1, marg. emboldened, by your example. eat. . idols, imita- 
ting an act of wh. his conscience disapproves. and ..know- 
ledge, sufficient for thee, but not for him. perish, “by joining 
idolatry to the Gospel ; or, by relapsing into heathenism.”* ‘He 
will lose his faith, and, if he do not recover it, his salvation.’’ 
for . . died, “‘ They for whom Christ died may be lost.”° Christ 
gave His life for that weak brother, for whom you will give up so 
little. 

The limitation of Christian liberty.—I. God’s word recognises 
degrees of faith and knowledge in His people. II. God not only 
recognises this distinction between the stronger and the weaker, 
but He manifests peculiar care and concern for the latter. III. 
It is sadly possible for one man to be instrumental in another’s 
destruction. IV. Evil issues result not only from examples which 
are strictly injurious, but also from conduct which in itself may 
be innocent. 

Civil liberty. —To do what we will is natural liberty, to do what 


‘ Christ is mine!’” He looked confounded, and said no 
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Burbidge. 


weak con- 
sciences s00n 
efiled 


a Ro. xiv, 14, 23. 


b F. W. Robert. 
son, 


ce Plato. 


“How great is 
the power of 
conscience! Its 
consojations are 
notless felt when 
it secures the in- 
nocent from fear 
than its severe 
inflictions by the 
guilty, while they 
are unceasingly 
haunted by the 
remorse that has 
been incurred,” 
—Cicero. 

“In the commis- 
sion of evil, fear 
no man so much 
as thyself; ano-~ 
ther is but one 
witness against 
thee; thou ert @ 
thonsand; aro 
ther thou mayest 
avoid; thyself 
thou canst not. 
Wickedness is ite 
own punish- 
ment.”— Quarles. 


caring for 
the weak 


a Macknight, 


6 Bengel; of. Bo. 
xiv. 23. 


¢ Wordsworth. 


d F, Wagstaffe. 
“Men are the 
sportand victims 
of errors trans- 
mitted by hand 
to hana from 
their predeces- 
sors; they are 
ruined by follow- 
ing the example 
of others; muu- 
kind are not so 
happy as for the 
wise to form the 
majority; the 
multitude are 
always 


'* them shake, dry 
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with error.” — 


Seneca. 

“We are bound 
to say, that we 
know not more 
unpromising 
subjects for the 
preaching of the 
Gospel than 
those who are 
punctiliously at- 
tentive to the 
forms of religion, 
and who attach 
a worth and a 
merit to their 
careful per 
formanee of cer- 
tain moral 
duties.”--Rev. H. 
Melvill, 

e Paley. 


offending 
the weak a 
sin against 
Christ 


e Ma. xxv. 40. 


“Tt can scarcely 
be described how 
yeadily we are 
influenced by the 
example of those 
whom we re 
gard.”"—Quin 

tillian. 


“We follow ex- 
ample more rea- 
dily than we 
obey command.” 
—Pling. 


d Rev. A. Barnes. 


“ A palsy may as 
well shake an 
oak, or a fever 
dry up a foun-| 
tain, as either of 


up. or impair the 
delight of con- 
science. For it 
lies within, it 
centres in the 
heart, it grows 
into the verysub- 
atanceofthesoul, 
80 that it accom- 
nies @ man to 
grave — he 
never outlves it; 
and thatfor this 
cause only, 
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we will consistently with the interests of the community to which 
we belong, is civil liberty; that is to say the only liberty to be 
desired in a state of civil society. 1 should wish to act, no doubt, 
in every instance as I pleasgd; but I reflect, that the rest also of 
mankind would then do the same; in which state of universal in- 
dependence and self-direction, I should meet with so many checks 
and obstacles to my own will, from the opposition and interfer- 
ence of other men’s, that not only my happiness but my liberty 
would be less than whilst the whole community were subject to 
the domination of equallaws. The boasted liberty of astate of nature 
exists only in a state of solitude. In every kind ana degrev of 
union and intercourse with his species, it is possible that the 
liberty of the individual may be augmented by the very laws which 
restrain it: because he may gain more from the limitation of 
other men’s freedom, than he suffers from the diminution of his 
own. Natural liberty is the right of common upon a waste; civil 
liberty is the safe, exclusive, unmolested enjoyment of a cultivated 
enclosure.¢ 


12, 18. wound .. conscience, Gk., strike against. “ Strik- 
ing a mind or conscience already weak.”* “ As weary cattle are 
urged on by the lash.”® sin .. Christ, who identified Himself 
with even the weakest. wherefore, on this acc., for myself, 
though “all things are lawful to me” (see vi. 12). meat, that 
has Leen so offered to anidol. eat ..standeth, I will forego all 
animal food while I live. lest... offend, better that my body 
should suffer than his soul: better that my temporal enjoyments 


| be less, that his eternal joys be greater: and how much better still 


that these weaker brethren should seek to grow strong in knowledge, 
faith, and true temperance, that they may reduce the sacrifices 
made by others on their account. Does not duty belong equally 
to the weak, as to the strong? Are the strong to be always in 
subjection to, under the tyranny of, the weak ? 

Dancing.—I. Some preliminary and explanatory remarks that 
we may have the question fairly before us. II. Is it consistent 


" ° a4 
i. 


(Cap. vill.12, 1%. 


tani Fan 


— es ee 
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and proper for professing Christians to engage in amusements like © 


these, and for Christian parents to train up their children for 
them? ‘This practice is—1. A source of pain to a large portion of 
the Church; 2. A worldly affair altogether—having reference to 
this life alone; 3. A training for the world. III. The way in 
which a professing Christian who joins in such practices is re- 
garded by worldly people themselves, They do not regard you as— 
1. Consistent; 2. Serious; 8. One who deserves respect; 4. A 
Christian at all; and—5. Your example is injurious to many.¢ 
Denying self for the sake of others.—‘ A chief of Huahine once 
asked me,” says Mr. Ellis, missionary to the South Sea Islands, 
“‘whether it would be right, supposing he was walking in his 
garden on that day (the Sabbath), and saw ripe plantains hang- 
ing from the trees that grew by the side of the path, to gather and 
eat them; I answered, that I thought it would not be wrong. ‘I felt 
inclined to do so,’ said, he, ‘last Sabbath, when walking in my gar- 
den ; but on reflecting that I had other fruit ready plucked and pre- 
pared, I hesitated, not because I believed it Would be in itself 


cause he cannot |Sinful, but lest my attendants shoald notice it, and do so too, and 
eutlive himself.” |it should be a general practice with the people to go to their 


gardens, and gather fruit on the. Sabbath, which would be very 
unfavourable to the proper observance of that sacred day.’ ” 


_are.. Lord? the fruit of my labours, the same in kind as that of 


. 
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1, 2. Apostle, this some seem to have disputed, either bec. he 
was not one of the twelve, or, bec. he did not demand mainte- 
mance. free ? to enforce rules, ormakeclaims? have.. Lord P> 
as well as the Twelve, and able to bear witness to His resurrection ? 


een 
and its seals - 
@ Ac. ix. 16, 
xiii. 2; xxvi. 17. 


b Ac. ix. My 
xxii, 14, 18. 


¢1 Co. ». 18) 
Ac. xviii, 1—11. 


a Dr. J. Lyth. 


e Dr. Haven, 


“*Mankind diffar 
in their notions 
of supreme hap- 
piness; but in 
my opinion he 
‘truly possesues 
it, who lives in 


others? if.. others, if you deny that. yet..you,¢ this your 
Church life testifies. seal.. Lord, ye are the proofs of the 
genuineness of my commission. And such seals alone testify to 
all genuine Apostolic succession, beyond all arrogant assumption 
founded on mere official title or relations. 

The seal of apostleship.—The seal of apostleship—I. Consists in 
actual success in—1l. The conviction; and 2. The conversion of 
sinners. Il. Establishes the claim to apostleship, because it indi- 
cates the Divine call and blessing, and is of more value than 
human authorisation. III. Entitles a minister to the special 
regard of those to whose spiritual benefit he has contributed; if 
no claim on others, yet on you for sympathy, love, and support.4 

Wanting a minister.—The people of one of the out-parishes of 
Virginia wrote to Dr. Rice, then at the Theological Seminary in 
Prince Edward, for a minister. They wanted a man of first-rate 
talents, for they had run down considerably, and needed building 
up. They wanted one who could write well, for some of the young 


the conscious 
anticipation of 
honest fame, and 
the glorious 
figure he shall 
make in the eyes 
‘of posterity,”— 
Piiny. 


people were nice about that matter. They wanted one who could|“A minister's 
visit a good deal, for their former minister had neglected that, and ey age i? La 


they wanted to bring that up. They wanted a man of very 
gentlemanly deportment, for some thought a great deal of that. 
And so they went on describing a perfect minister. The last 

ing mentioned was, they gave their last minister £70; but, if 
the doctor would send them such a man as they described, they 


strength; and, xf 
once this is sacri- 
ficed, he is, like 
Samson shorn of 
his hair, a poor, 
feeble, faltering 
creature, the pity 
of his frienda, 
and the derision 
of his enemies,” 
—vJ. A. James. 


on £80.¢ 
Apostolie 
authority 


@2 Oo, xii. 12, 

6 La. x. 7. 

c He. xiii. 4 

d Ma. xiii. 58. 

e Ma. viii. 14. 

J Ac. xviii. 3; 2 
Th. iii. 8, 9. 


3—6. examine, question, condemn. power,* authority. 
to .. drink P > Gk., at the charge of the Church. a. . wife Pe Gk., 
a Christian wife i.c., a wife who also is a sister in Christ? as.. 
apostles ? who have this power, whether they use it or not. 

e.. Lord? none would deny the right to such as James, 
Judas, Simon.¢ Cephas?P Peter, esp. named as a married man.* 
Barnabas, P. not the only preacher who supported himself while 
at his higher work. power .. working ?/ and demand support 
fr. the Church? " 

A young raw minister.—A young raw preacher is a bird not yet 
fledged, that hath hopped out of his nest to be chirping on a 
hedge, and will be straggling abroad at what peril soever. The/that should we 
pace of his sermon is a full career, and he runs wildly over hill 4° het Peer 
and dale, till the closk stop him. The labour of it is chiefly in| iou1d meet 
his lungs; and the only thing he has made in it himself is the} with reprosch 

WO. TV B 


“Whatever we 
know to be right, 


&. 2 @ORINTHIANS. (Oap. ix. 7-12 


a I a es 
faces. His action is all passion, and his speech interjections, 
He has an excellent faculty in bemoaning the people, and spits 
with a very good grace. His style is compounded of twenty 
several men’s, only his body imitates some one extraordinury. 
He will not draw his handkerchief out of its place, nor blow his 


een agen 
and ridicule.”— 
Thales. 


“God never made 
ministers as false 
glasses to make 
bad faces look 


fair; such make| nose without discretion. His commendation is, that he never . 


themselves|jooks upon book; and, indeed, he was never used to it. He 
La lee sy but once a-year, though twice on Sunday ; for the stuff 
Watson. is still the same, only the dressing a little altered; he has more 


g Bp. Earle. tricks with a sermon than a tailor with an old cloak, to turn it, 


he have waded further in his profession, and would show reading 
of hig own, his authors are postils, and his school-divinity a 
catechism.¢ 


ministerial 7—9. who, what soldier, fighting for another? at.. 
support charges?” and is not supported by those who are vanquished 
a2 Co. x. 4, with permission of his general? who. . vineyard,’ for another? 


b Charges: from| and... thereof? as the reward of his toil? who. . flock,? 
Lat.carrusacar,| with gratuitous labour? eateth.. flock? as a matter not of 
detect edi favour, but right? say... man? am I simply applying human 
and carricare, to| reasons and practice? Yet, even that were enough. law, the 
load; whence, law of God founded in justice. written .. Moses,? an authority 
cargo, and Fra they dared not question. doth . . oxen ?/ how much more fcr 
a etoradts Be men, Christian men, His servants ! , 

fore something| The Wigtown heroines.—In the reign of Charles II., Margaret 
laid on, a burden,| Wilson, a girl of eighteen, along with an aged widow of sixty- 


a jp ae three, was adjudged to die, because she refused to acknowledge 


Bibl. Wa. Bk. the supremacy of any other than Christ in the Church. The 
¢ Ma. ix. 86—g3, |Sentence pronounced against them was, that they should be 
d Jo. xxi. 18, 1|{astened to stakes driven deep into the oozy sand that covers the 
Pe. v. 2. beach at Wigtown, and left to perish in the rising tide. The stake 


to which the aged female was fastened was farther down the beach 
than that of the young woman, in order that, being soonest 
destroyed, her expiring sufferings might shake the firmness of 
faith of Margaret Wilson. The tide began to flow—the waters 
swelled; they mounted from the knee to the waist, and from the 


e De. xxv. 4; 2 
Ti. v. 18. 

f Ma. xii. 12; Lu. 
xiv. 5; xiii. 15, 


“A scandalous 
maintenance 
makes a scanda- 


lous ministry.”"— 


is|garet Wilson the question, ‘‘ What think you of your friend now?” 
And what was the calm and noble reply? ‘ What do I see but 
Christ in one of His members wrestling there? Think you that 
we are the sufferers? No; it is Carist in us—He who sendeth us 
not a warfare upon our own charges.” 


pee op 10—12. for .. sakes P* that those who work may have hope 
and reaping |°f recompense? hope, of food and wages. partaker . . hope, 
carnal may have what he labours for. sown, the seed of truth. you 
things .. things, to bring forth spiritual results in you. is .. thing? 
*2Ti.ii16. unreasonable? too much t¢ expect? we.. things ?* enough 
b Ro. xv. 27; Ga. |to meet our need? How much of a Christian’s temporal prosperity, 


and happiness, and character, is the result of unacknowledged or 
€2 Oo, xi 9. ill-requited spiritual labour! others, instructors only. we 
“We are not|rather P your father in Christ? not .. power, though we have 
Qitod by our ne |it = but..things, poverty, hardship. lest. . Christ,° by 


Fianna af ——* 


and piece it, and at last quite disguise it with a new preface. If — 
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making it seem expensive to the unreflecting, who do not see|ture merely for 
that money spent in support of religion is the truest economy; amusing our 
since all true wealth and real happiness grow out of that character rebhed nites 
and conduct fostered by religion. require pathag 
The obligation of the Churches to support the ministry.—I. The|®edateness of 
Divine appointment, that the Churches of Christ should support ee 
their minister: 1. Under the Mosaic dispensation; 2. As en- say eats ae 
joined by Christ under the Gospel; 3. As the dictate of natural | useful."—Cicere, 
religion. IL. The various modes adopted to attain this instituted | @ Dr. J. Bennett. 
end: 1. Tithes; 2. Taxes; 3. Voluntary support. III. The extent| “Gospel mints. - 
to which this duty should be carried: 1. To satisfy the claims of|*e™ shou'd not 
justice; 2. To accord with the language of Scripture; 3. To pro- rand Lada disis 
mote the highest interests of the Church; 4. To promote in the walle stones 7 bd 
best way the conversion of the world. IV. The agents by which | the road, butlike 
this work must be accomplished: 1. The deacons; 2. The people.¢| ‘locks and la. 
A minister who objected to an increase of salary.—Ministers in ie | ps hi peer 
our day rarely object to an increase of salary, but we find in a/ners. Aaron 
paper a capital story of an old Connecticut pastor who de-|Wore bells as 
clined it for very substantial reasons: His country parish raised | Meroe” POmeeT™ 
his salary from three hundred to four hundred dollars. The good|prophets were 
man objected for three reasons. ‘“ First,” said he, “ because you |©°mmanded to 
can’t affort to give more than three hundred. Second, because my 
preaching isn’t worth more than that. Third, because I have to 
collect my salary, whieh heretofore has been the hardest part of 
my labours among you. If I have to collect an additional 
hundred, it will kill me.” ; 


lift up their voice 
like a trumpet, 
18, 14. minister .. things, the Levites. wait.. altar, 
sare partakers,* having, under the law, tithes and first 


they who 
preach shall 
also live 
the Gospe 


a Nu, xviii. 8— 
18; De. xviii. 1. 


“Nothing can be 
accomp lished 
without labour, 
and with it 
nothing is too 
difficult.”—Dio- 
genes. 

“There was 
nothing which 
men would not 
undertake, if for 
great attempts 
great rewarda 
were proposed.” 
— Livy. 


“He, who would 
eat the kernel, 
must crack the 
shell.”—Plautus, 


A sleeping senti- 
nel may be the 
loss of the city. 
—Bp. Hall. 

ts. ordained, although that ceremonial law be abolished. 

preach . . live, the principle of equity and justice survives the 

abrogation of the Levitical law. ' 

The principle of a paid ministry.—This—I. Was recognised 
ander the Law—in the provision made for the Levites—in the 
lem ce of the priests; II. Is asserted under the Gospel—as a 

ivine ordination—God commissions His servants to preach— 
separates them from the cares of life—gives them a claim upon 
those who hear the Gospel for subsistence.» 

An evidence of Divine favour.—Mr. Newton had a very happy 
talent of administering reproof. . Hearing that a person, in whose 
welfare he was greatly interested, had met with peculiar success 
in business, and was deeply immersed in worldly engagements, 
the first time he called on him, which was usually once a month, 
he took him by the hand, and drawing him on one side, into the 
counting-house, told him his apprehensions of his spiritual wel- 
fare. His friend, without making any reply, called down his 

artner in life, who came with her eyes suffused with tears, and 
unable to speak. Inquiring the cause, he was told she had just 
been sent for to one of her children, that was out at nurse, and 

supposed to be in dying circumstances. Clasping her hands im- 

mediately in his, Mr. N. cried, “God be thanked, He has not 

forsaken you! I do not wish your babe to suffer, but I am happy 
to find He gives you this token of His favour.” 


15—17. used .. things, to wh. I had a just claim. that .. 
me, but to assert my right, explain my conduct, and answer those 
who impugn my Apostleship. die, of sheer want. glorifying, 

e pn? 


@ Ac. 12. 6, 16; 1 
Pe. ii. 4 


“Hewho possess- 
os the virtuer re- 
quired in the care 
of souls, should 
not take upon 
him the priestly 
office, unless con- 
strained to it; 


not take it upon 
him, even though 
he were com- 
pelled to it."— 
Gregory. 

6 Dr. Thomas 


“The discussion 
about gifts 
amounts very 
much to & 
oussion whether 
the rifle, the ca- 
rabine, the pistol, 
or the cannon is 
the best weapon. 
Each is best in 
its place. The 
great point is, 
that every one 
shall use the 
weapon best 
suited to him; 
that he charge it 
well, and see 
that it is ina 
condition to 
strike fire."— 
Rev. W. Arthur. 


overcharge 
an abuse of 
power 


a Ga. v. 13. 

“Paul accommo- 
dated his notions 
and manners to 
those of other 


pliant condescen- 
sion; a conduct 
compatible nei- 
‘ner with the stiff- 
ness of a bigot, 
nor the violent 
impulse of a fa- 
natic.”"—G. West, 

b Rev. C, Simeon. 

“ There are men 


racter 
sient te per- 
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in the fact that Iam a true Apostle, and invested with proper 
authority. nothing .. of, it was given me to preach; and J 
was sent to preach it. necessity, duty. woe.. Gospel, my 
conscience will accuse me here, and the Master hereafter. do.. 
thing, preach. willingly, of my own will, gratuitously. re- 
ward, in approval of conscience, in success of my work, in the 
future “ well done.’ committed ..me,* still I must preach 
the Gospel. 

The true pulpit.—The true preacher—I. Preaches the Gospel 
as his grand mission. He preaches this—1l. In contradistinction to 
natural religion; 2. To human theologies; and—3. To legal 
maledictiens. Il. Disclaims all praise in the discharge of his 
mission. There is everything to prevent self-glory in the nature 
of—l. The subjects. They are—(1) Undiscoverable by human 
reason; (2) Declaratory of human degradation; (3) Demonstrative 
of. infinite condescension. 2. The work. Every true preacher 
must feel a consciousness of—(1) Unworthiness ; (2) Incompetency ; 
(3) Utter inability to realise success. 8. His inspiration. III. Is 


dis-|impelled by an inward necessity in the prosecution of his 


mission. Itis the inner force of—l. Gratitude; 2. Justice; 3. 
Compassion. 

The non-profiting hearer.—An attendant on an eminent minister 
began to think he got no good ‘from his ministry, and became 
lax in his attendance. Complaining to a friend, that he could 
not profit by what he heard, he was advised to go to his minister, 
and converse with him. He did so; and, after some conversation, 
explicitly told him that he found no profit under his ministry. 
The minister, with great humility, said, ‘‘I am not surprised at 
it. My only wonder is, that any human being should have been 
profited by such a poor ministry as mine is.’ This humble de- 
claration at once overcame the hearer. Jie saw his own error. 
The veil over his own eyes was removed, and, bursting into tears, 
he said,—*O! sir, it is all my own fault; Iam getting worldly 
and neglecting prayer, and that is the whole reason why I have 
not profited.” 


18, 19. what..thenP since I have no material support? 
make .. charge, found Churches without being burdensome to 
Christians. abuse, use in excess. ower .. Gospel, the 
just right which the Gospel gives me. ee ,. men,* under no 
man’s power as a paid servant. made. . servant, by trying 
innocently to suit their prejudices. that.. more, gain more 
ites es Christ. 

nature and extent of Christian liberty—I. Its proper 
boundaries. Christian liberty is a right to ae forbear anythitie 
which is not evil in—1. Itself; 2. Its consequences. IT. Its legiti- 
mate operations: 1. In all that we do, we should keep in view 
the best interests of mankind; 2. For this end our liberty may bs 
used without reserve. Application:—(1) Of what infinite import- 
ance is the salvation of the soul; (2) How exalted is the morality 
which we are called to practise, if ever we would attain salvation ; 


(3) How greatly do we need to be guided and strengthened by the. 


pay Spirit !® 

inisterial responsibility.—I am angry when I h 

about the ‘ awful responsibility” of eine. a sutviiskedt eeu 
times say to me, “I should think you would shudder when you stand 
up before your congregation.” 1 shudder? what should I shudde 


(Cap. ix. 18, 18, — 


esti 


R 


| Bap. ix. 20-23.) 
for? Do you shudder when you stand up before a garden of flowers?| 


es . - ° 
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suade They 


Do you shudder when you go into an orchard of fruit in October ? *PPeaT; 8nd the 


Do you shudder when you stand up in the midst of all the rich- 
ness and grandeur of nature? Ishudderin your midst? “ But 
the responsibility!” I have no responsibility. I am willing to 
do my duty ; and what more is there than that? I will not stand 
for the conseauences. I will do the bestI can. I will say the 
best things I can every Sunday; I will bring the truth home to 
you, and I will do it in the spirit of love. 
the severest things, it is because I am faithful to love. ‘But 

our care!’ I have not abit of care. I forget the sermon a great 

eal quicker than you do. “Your burden!” Ihave no burden. 
I take up the battle, and I lay the battle aside again as soon as it 
is over. And I shall sleep to-night as sweetly as any man that 
is here. And every man that is in the ministry, and is willing to 
ose and to be faithful to them, will find joy in it from day 
to day.* 


20, 21. became . . Jew, abstaining fr. meats. as..law, 
observing its precepts. that.. gain, and for no other purpose. 
them .. law,’ Gentiles. as..law, not forcing non-essentials 
on them. not.. God, governing my relation to minor things 
by constant remembrance of the moral law. - under .. Christ, 
closely observing all that is morally right; amid this seeming 
flexibility—for the Master’s sake. gain. . law, the Gentiles, to 
whom I am especially sent, and who are averse to its obser- 
vances. 3 

Christian expediency.—We should deal, as Paul, with all men 
with a true spirit of toleration. With—I. The inner circle of 
Christians. I. With members of the outward Church. III. 
Those who are altogether outside.¢ 

A minister encouraged.—At one b Sons in Dr. Bangs’s ministry, 
he became greatly discouraged, and attempted to leave his work. 
A significant dream relieved him. He thought he was working 
with a pick-axe on the top of a basaltic rock. His muscular arm 
brought down stroke after stroke for hours; but the rock was 
hardly indented. He said to himself, at last, “ It is useless: I 
will pick no more.” Suddenly, a stranger of dignified mien 
Beod' by his side, and thus spoke to him: ‘You will pick no 
more ?”—* No.” —* Were you not set to do this task ?”—* Yes.” 
—‘And why abandon it?”—‘“My work » vain: I make 
no impression on the rock.” Solemnly the stranger replied, 
“What is that to you? Your duty is to pick, whether the rosk 
yields or not. Your work is in your own hands: the result is 
not. Work on!’ He resumed his task. The first blow was given 
with almost superhuman foree, and the rock flew into a thousand 
pieces. He awoke, returned to his work, and @ great revival 
followed. From that day he never had a temptation to give up 
his commission.4 

22. 23. weak, through lack of knowledge, ete. became .. 
weak, sheen? fr. what they in ignorance regarded as unlaw- 
ful. e, become. all.. men,’ “not totally and at once, 
but severally and singly; not absolutely, but respectively, all 
things to all men.”* some, out of the ali he laboured for. for 
,. sake, that I may more widely and successfully publish it, 

, of the peace it confers, and the glory it promises. 


Even when I say |} 


whole assembly 
which is to hear 
them is, as it 


convinced by 
their presence. 
The discourse 
which they de- 
ver does the 
rest.” — La Bra- 


Ministers, by 
sending out a 
sweet perfume in 
their doctrine 
and life, make 
the Church a 
garden of spices 
cd. W. Beecher 


all things 
to all men 


a Ac. xvi. 83 
xxi. 20—26. 


b Ga. 1 35 
1l—14. 
Ezpedients are 
for an hour; bat 
principles are for 
the ages. Just 
because the rains 
descend, and 
winds blow, we 
cannot afford to 
build on shifting 
sands.”— H. W. 
Beecher. 


“Politeness is 

rohit es im 
ttle — 

Chatham. 


¢ F. Heppenstall, 
B.A, 

“As hired ser- 
vants will tend 
men’s sheep no 
longer than it ig 
profitable te | 
them, so is 
with promotion 
seeking minis 
ters. ”"— 


@ Dr. Stevens, 


@ Bo. xv. 1 

b1 Co. x. 33 
Ti. ii. 10. 

¢ Wordsworth. 


“We must ow 
too nicely dm 
criminate 
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performing acts 
of benevolence; 
the effects can- 
not be  calcu- 
lated; what is 
done is at a ven- 
ture.” — Seneca. 


“Which think 
you is the plea- 
santer character, 
the man who is 
distinguished by 
a wild, happy, 
and amiable dis- 
position, or he 
who discovers 
propensities that 
are wicked, 
shameful, and 
abhorrent? "— 
Socrates. 


@ Dr. A. Barnes. 


When a pupil of 
John Brown, of 
Haddington, 
spoke disparag- 
ingly of the 
smallness of his 
pastors charge, 

is revered in- 
structor replied, 
“Tt is as large a 
congregation, 
perhaps, as you 
will want to give 
account for at 
the day of judg- 
ment.” 


*Such vast im- 
ressions did 
ia sermons 

ee a 
e@ always kept 

his flock 
awake.”-Wolcot. 


The highest prin- 
ciple is the high- 
@at expediency. 


the race and 
the crown 


@ Ph. iii. 14; He. 
xii, 1; ¢f. Cony. 
and How. cap. xx. 


6 Inthe Olympic, 
sac. to Jupiter, of 
wild olive; Py- 
thian, sac. to 
Apollo, of ‘aurel ; 
Isthmian, of 
pines; in the Ne- 
mean, of parsley. 


6 Hor, Art. Poet. 
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How far it is proper to comply with the customs of the world ia 
order piped,» religion.—In order to a just determination of the 
question, it will be proper to notice at the outset the extremes 
which prevail on the subject. These are two—(1) An unbending 
application of religious principles to all cases that pertain to con- 
duct; (2) An abandonment of the proper principles by conformity 
to the world. What in reference to these are the true principles 
of religion? I. There are certain principles, as bearing on the 


subject, which are likely to command universal assent: 1. Vows, - 


or voluntary pledges, are not, in themselves, improper ; 2. There 
are many phim Spartaining to human conduct, which, in them- 
selves, are neither moral nor immoral in their nature; 3. But 
these may be made wrong by the positive commands of religion; 
4. There are also things which are always morally wrong; 5. There 
are things which would be condemned by the world, when found 
in professed Christians, but which the world itself practises. I. 
The application of these principles as rules of life: 1. In our in- 
tercourse with the world, its friendship is better than its hatred; 2. 
No principle or truth should be sacrificed to the world; 3. These 
things, however, should be matters of principle, and not mere 
fancies; 4. Up tothe point where principle is involved, it is right 
to conform to the ordinary customs of life.¢ : , 

Watchfulness—Among my earliest recollections is a pillar 
which was set up as a mark of the borough bounds; as we passed 
it one day, I remember my dear old father telling me a story about 
the pillar. ‘Some years ago,” said he, “a writ was about to be 
served upon a man for debt; but the debtor, upon seeing the 
bailiff, started off, and ran as hard as he could for this point 
(which was fully three miles from the town). The bailiff, though 
in full chase, could not overtake his man, who ran till he reached 
this pillar, and then feeling that he was beyond the precincts of 
the borough, he turned round and defied the bailiff. The latter, 
knowing he had no authority to seize him, appeared calmly to 
submit to his fate; but just as he appeared to be returning to the 
town, stretching out his hand, he exclaimed. ‘ Well, let us part 
good friends, at any rate. Here’smyhand.’ The debtor, thrown 
off his guard. took the proffered hand, when the bailiff, with one 
desperate effort, pulled him-within the boundary, and clapped the 
other hand upon his shoulder, shouting, ‘ You are my prisoner !’” 
Many a man who has run well, or fought well, has forfeited 
the race, or lost the battle, through thinking the struggle was 
over. He has made too sure. There is nothing more dangerous 
than taking things for granted. 


24, 25. race, Gk., stadium: all. to Isthmian games, familiar to 
the Cors. run all, ea. hoping to win. one .. prize? and that 
a fading wreath? so run, all. to manner of running, and the 
rules to be observed. obtain, lay hold of, seize; the judge held 
it in his extended hand. mastery, victory. temperate .. 
things,° observed fixed rules as to food and exercise.4 they.. 
crown, wh. soon fades: all the honour, too, was confined to this 
life. incorruptible,¢ a crown of life; a living or abiding 
crown. 

The Christian race.—I. The race which we are commanded to 
run: 1, An object proposed—“ an incorruptible crown ;” 2. The 
course opened; 3. An invitation given—to all. II. The laws of 
the course: 1. The Christian’s course begins in regeneration; 


(Cap. ix. 24, 2& 


~~ 
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%. There must be open profession; 8. Strict temperance was to 
be maintained; 4. Careful o ce of the line marked along 
the course; 5. Avoid injury to others; 6. Use zeal and swiftness 
Running to obtain.—l. What this running is: 1. Fleeing; 2. A 
pressing forward; 3. A continuing in the way of life. II. The 
Piyections for the race: 1. Get into the course; 2. Study it; 3. 
btrip thyself of all superfluities ; 4. Beware of by-paths; 5, Look 
not too high; 6. Be never daunted. ILL. The motives for run- 
ning,—danger, fear, death.s 
An incorruptible crown.—A French officer, who was a prisoner 
upon his parole at Reading, met with a Bible: he read it, and was 
so impressed with its contents, that he was convinced of the folly 
of sceptical principles, and of the truth of Christianity, and 
resolved to become a Protestant. When his yay associates 
rallied him for taking so serious a turn, he said in his vindication, 
*T have done no more than my old schoolfellow, Bernadotte, who 
has become a Lutheran.” “ Yes, but he became so,” said his 
associates, “ to obtain a crown.” ‘* My motive,” said the Christ- 
ian officer,“ is the sam, we only differ as to the place. The 
object of Bernadotte is to obtain a crown in Sweden; mine is to 
obtain a crown in heaven.”—Crowns, perishable and enduring.— 
Such are the prizes which the just man receives from the gods. 
What do they receive from men? Do not cunning and unjust 
men do the same thing as those racers who run well at the begin- 


ning, but not so at the end? For, at first, they leap briskly; but, |) 


at last, they become ridiculous, and, having their ears on theif 
neck, they run off without any reward. But such as are true 
racers, coming to the goal, they both receive the prize and are 
crowned.—Plato. 

26, 27. I..run, my race as a Christian, and an Apostle. 
uncertainly,¢ “ so as to be sure of the prize,” or “ with a sure 
footing,’’* “as one not out of view” ¢ (see Gk.)—+.¢., of the judge, 
or spectators. fight, Gk., box: all. to athlete. one.. air,¢ 
engaged in a sham fight, with an imaginaryfoe. keep. . body, 
Gk., bruise, subdue corrupt affections, etc. bring. . subjec- 
tion, Gk., lead it captive to higher nature and noble ends. 

reached..others, Gk., heralded, proclaimed: all. to the 


ald who announced the names of the candidates.¢ castaway,/|m 


Gk., be judged unworthy myself of the prize. ee 

The Christian athlete.—I. His exercises: The Christian life 
may be compared to—1. A race; 2. A combat. II, The con- 
ditions of success in these exercises: 1. Personal mastery; 2. 
Moderation; 3. Distinctness of aim; 4. Concentration of pur- 
pose; 5. Activity; 6. Courage; 7. Perseverance. III. The 
reward of success: 1. Its intrinsic yalue; 2. Its permanence. 
Application:—This reward should make us—(1) Burn with 
ambition; (2) Watchful; (3) Enduring and contented.o 

Prizes at the Grecian games.—The only prize given to the con- 
queror was a garland of wild olive; but this was valued as one of 
the dearest distinctions in life. To have his name proclaimed as 
victor before assembled Hellas was an object of ambition with 
the noblest and wealthiest of the Greeks. Such a person was 
considered to have conferred everlasting glory upon his family and 
his country, and was rewarded by his fellow citizens with dis- 
tinguished honours. His statue was generally erected in the 
Altis or sacred grove of Jove in Olympia; and on his return home 
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ing was called 
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ance and labo- 
rious exercises, 
were called 
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1 Pe. i. 4. 


J Anon, 
g W. Stevens. 


“Thavelived and 
finished the 
course which for- 
tune had given 
me: now & 
mighty fame of 
me shall spread 
through the 
earth.” — Virgil. 
“Tt is not calcu- 
lable what may 
be accomplished 
in eyerything in 
tfé by moderate 
beginuings and 
judicious perse- 
veranve.” —— The 
Iriyinal, 


keeping.the 
body in sube 
jection 


a2Ti.i.12; Hea 
iv.1; 2 Pei 10, 
il, 


6 Stanley. 

¢ Macknight. 

d Ep. vi. 12; 1 
i. vi. 12, 


e The herald led 
him along the 
stadium, asking 
in a loud voice, 
“Ts there anyone 
who can accuse 
this man of any 
crime? Is he a 
robber, or a 
slave, or wicked, 
or depraved in 
his life and 
manners?” 

2 Co. vi. 4, 54 
Ro, viii. 13; Ac 
i 25; 2 Pe. ii 15 
g Anon. 

“ Perseverance is 
a Roman virtae, 
that wins each 
godlike set, 


plucks success 


even from the 


apear-proof crest! 
of rugged dan- 


ger.” —Havard. 
“With time 


becomes satin.” 
—Chinese. — 


& Dr. W. Smith, 
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Ohrist the 
Rock 


a Ex. xiii.21; xiv. 
$2: 2 Pat. 17% 
Ps. cv. 39; Nu 
xiv. 14. 


b Ex, riv. 31 
¢ Jo, vi. 31, 32, 35, 


a Ex. xvii. 6; Nu. 
xx. 11; Jo. iv. 14; 
vi, 65; vil. 37— 
39; Is. lv. 1; xiii. 
20; lik: 5. 
“Our heavenly 
Father keeps not 
—as to the sub- 
stance of our nu- 
triment—distinct 
tables for His 
children, but all 
mast eat the 
same spiritual 
meat, and 
drink the same 
iritual drink. 
6 hath not one 
Gospel for great 
“sages i another 
or plainer peo- 
ple.”—Howe. 
“The sea ebbs 
and flows, butthe 
rock romains un- 
moved."—Ruther- 
ford. 


a 
mulberry-leaf 


:|Vigorating power. 
;|fulness is—1. Strengthened by the recollection of the present 


(Cap. x. 1-4 


| he entered his native city in a triumphal procession, in which his 
'praises were sung, frequently in the loftiest strains of poetry. 
He also received still more substantial rewards. He was generally 
relieved from the payment of taxes, and had a right to the front 
seat at all public games and spectacles. An Athenian victor in 
the Olympian games received, in accordance with one of Solon’s 
laws, a prize of 500 drachmas, and a right to a place at the table 
of the magistrates in the prytaneum or town-hall ; and a Spartan 
conqueror had the Pores of fighting on the field of batile nea | 


the person of the king. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


1—4. ignorant, of the warning supplied by hist. of Israel. 
fathers, ancestors. under. . cloud,*i.e., under the guidance 
of the cloud. sea, Red sea. baptized ..sea, the miracle of 
the sea and the cloud thoroughly persuaded them of the Divine 
authority of Moses. spiritual,: typical. drank. . them,’ i.e., 
the water of the Rock. Rock .. Christ, i.e., a type of Christ. 

Christ, a Rock of Horeb to us.—He is to us—I. A source of in- 
The Christian who has partaken of Christ’s 


good which he has to defend; 2. Made strong to mest his enemies; 
8. Made vigorous by his present reception of Christ by faith. 

Of peaceful alliances: 1. With God; 2. Amongst ourselves; 3. 
With our kindred. III. Of cleansing properties. He cleanses 
the believer's—l. Guilt and sin; 2. Heart; 3. Life. IV. Of 
common blessing: 1. We are all afilicted by a common want— 
the water of life; 2. In Christ we are all blessed by a common 
supply. V, Of lasting and increasing good: 1. As this stream 
followed the Jews, all the way, so Christ is with us to the end. 
In our—(1) Penitence ; (2) Early joys ; (3) Afflictions ; (4) Berezve- 
ment; (5) Decline. 2. As it widened in its course, and met the 
growing wants of the people, so Christ, out of fulness, meets the 
need of each believer's increasing knowledge and deepening expari- 
ence, 

.The Rock was Christ.—A short time since I called to see me 
of my hearers, who was near death. She was an aged won an, 
remarkably quiet and unobtrusive, whose life had adorned the 
Gospel. When [ approached her, I saw that death was evideitly 
doing its work; but she was calm and composed. I took her 
profiered hand, and said, “ How is it with you?” In her own | 
calm, quiet way, yet with considerable earnestness, she replied, 
‘Well, sir, Iam on tHe Rock.” O what a mercy, thought I, to 
feel thus, after a long life, in which so many trials had been 


————— OU 


“ Perseverance | experienced, and so many changes seen! It brought to my mind 


kills the game.”"— 
Spanish. “ Hard 
pounding, gentle- 


men ; but we will| asked by him if she felt sinking, replied, 


Bee who can 
pound the long- 
tat," — Weléngion 


what I had heard of a good woman in humble life, who when 
visited by her pastor, when she was near to death, and being 

‘“* How eould you ask me 
that? Did you ever know any one sink through a rock? T am 
on THE Rocx.” My friend lingered for a time, experienced a few 
more conflicts with the fee, and then died in peace. No one that 
knew her doubts but she is with the Lord. She felt her need of 
Christ when young, sought the Lord with the heart, found pease 


Bap. x. 5-11.) &. CORINTHT AMA. 


—_—_—_—:_.. . ____O—— 
in believing, battled through a long life with many fears and 


troubles, but bas now entered into rest. The religion she enjoyed 
in life sustained her in death, and gave her a victory over it.¢ 


5—8. but .. them, for whom so much was done. not.. 
omg ine B because of their unbelief. overthrown, Gk., cast 
down in heaps, i.e., died in great numbers. examples, or warn- 
ings, or (Gk.) models. lust. .'things,’ should not desire evil 
rather than good. idolaters, “by countenancing or partaking 
in the rites attendant on the feasts.”¢ written,« the LXX. is 


8? 


e Rev. J. Sidsh, 


the punish- 
ment ofsin 
a Nu. xxvii 
65; Jude 5, * 
6 Nu. xi. 4, 38; 
He. iv. 11. 


quoted. play, dance. neither .. committed, licentious 
rites were connected with the worship of Venus at Cor. fell.. 
thousand, the number marked the extent of the sin, and great- 
ness of Divine wrath. 

Christians warned against the sins of the Israelites.—Against— 
I. Imordinate desires after carnal objects. II. Idolatry. III. 
Fornication. IV. Tempting God. V. Murmuring. To these 

icular cantions he—1. Subjoins a more general one (see vv. 

—13); 2. Adds a word of comforts 

The wages of sin.—Some say, The wages of sin is conscience; 
some, The wages of sin is discipline ; some, The wages of sin is 
imprisonment for a great indefinite period for the purpose of 
punishment and restoration. Let us adhere to the Bible: ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death.” If you call it figurative, the laws of 
rhetoric teach us that a meaning totally opposite to the nature of. 
a figure cannot be true. The ruling idea conveyed by the word 
death is termination. If you search the Bible for instances in 
which deuth means 2 limited infliction, and so reduce one side of 
the equation in the passage from which the text is taken, you 
must, by necessity, reduce the other side, and thus, so much as, 

a diminish death, you must diminish life, for if death be not 
Jeath, neither is life eternal life. Notice also the two contrasted 
words in the verse from which the text is taken; the wages of 


ce Stanley. 
@ Ex, xxxii. 6. 
e Nu. xxv. 1,8, 9, 


“Their falls 
were ‘typea’ 
so the word sig- 
nifles which ia 
here rendered 
‘ensamples;’ 
these things hap. 
pened unto them 
typically; in 
them we see 
what God will 
do with us, if we 
take their course 


aud go thew 
way.”—Caryl. 
SJ M. Henry. » 


“Asa wen looks 
worse on a face 
of beauty, and a 
skull on @ bank 
of snow, 80 a sin- 
ner in a holy 
Church, most un- 
comely and 
lonthsome,"—Dr 
Guthrie, 


sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Death for sin is “‘ wages” —something earned 
or merited. Eternal life is not “ wages” to us; it is to angels. 
The Law is the angels’ Gospel. They stand by obedience. But to 
us eternal life, if we have it, is without works—a gift, unmerited, 
free. Having forfeited heaven by sin, God stands ready to give 
it tous on certain terms; the terms and method themselves being 
no less wonderful than the gift. 


9—11. tempt. . tempted,* by distrust of the goodness and | 
power. were.. serpents,’ punishment for being dissatisfied | 
with the manna: a warning to us, not to be dissatisfied with the| 
Bread of Life. murmur,¢ complain that foes are many and 
strong. as.. murmured, as when they heard the report of 
ppies. were .. destroyer, death. these. . ensamples, that 
they may be warnings to us: as well as punishments for others. 
admonition,‘ Gk., that we may be fitted for right action by good 
instruction. ends. . world,¢ rect of the ages. ‘‘ The last 

+ days of the world’s existence. f‘ 
The shea % The normal relationship of the ages. This age of 
the Jew in the wilderness had a twofold relation to men in all | 
future times: 1. Representative; 2. Admonishing. Il. Their 


ivi intendence. This fact should—1. Restrain us from 
ae ea of Providence; 2. Impress us with the serious- 


g N. Adame. 
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one vice would 
bring up twe 
children, 


the pasta 
wa g 

or us 
a xxfiL 
21; xvii. 2, 7. bee 
6 Nu. xxi, 5, 6, 


c Nu. ziv. 2, 29. 
d Ro. xv. 4, 

e 1 Po, tv. 731 
Jo. ii, 18. 


S Stanley. “ Tithe 
heir of all the 
ages, in the fore- 
most files of 
time.”-Zennyson. 
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68 1. CORINTHIANS. (ap. x. 12 
koops s dear|ness of life. III. Their growing responsibility. All the past hae 
a aa fools | go9me down to us through—l. Literature; 2. Tradition. IV. Their 
eet ” weer common temptations. All men are—1. Temptable; 2. In tempt- 
scarcely in that; |ing circumstances. Learn :—(1) Our temptations require great 
for it is true, we caution ; (2) They must be resisted. ; 

muy give advice,| Chrysostom in exile." When driven from the city, I cared 
give conduct. nothing for it. But I said to self, if the empress wishes to 
Romember this:| banish me, the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. If 
They that br she would saw me in sunder, let her saw me in sunder; I have 
aaleoreareney Isaiah for a pattern. If she would plunge me in the sea; I re- 
If you do not|member Jonah. If she would thrust me into the fiery furnace ; 
" hear reason, she |] gee the three children enduring that. If she would cast me to 
Piactles7|Wild beasts ; I call to mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she 
Franklin. | Would stone me, let her stone me; I have before me Stephen the 
g Dr. Thomas. protomartyr. If she would take my head from me, let her take 
“Great works | 3 I have John the Baptist. If she would deprive me of my 
are performed worldly goods, let her do it; naked came I from my mother’s 
not by strength, | womb, and naked shall I return. An Apostle has told me, ‘ God 
but by  perse-| respecteth no man’s person,’ and if I yet pleased men, I should not 


pi "=John-|).6 8 servant of Christ.” Even Gibbon cannot refrain from re- 


marking, that these epistles “ show a firmness of mind much 
superior to that of Cicero in his exile.” ‘ 


warning to 12. wherefore, being thus admonished. thinketh, bec. of 
peel] a his position in the Church, of his feelings, of his observance of 


ordinances, of his mercies. standeth,* firmly fixed in the 
@ Ro. xi 20. favour of God. heed, beware of temptation, of an evil heart. 
® Pr. xxviii. 14 |fall,* into sin and involve himself in punishment. The warning 
¢ Ma. xxvi. 38—| Shows that the fall may be avoided. 
85. The red light.—I. The matter of circumspection. Be careful— 
Whatever it be | =: Over your secular vocation; 2, Over your own heart; 3. Because 
in which we ex-|Of your enemies. IL. Its necessity. Be circumspect especially 
ecl, or imagine|in times of—1l. Temporal prosperity; 2. Spiritual triumph; 3. 
soapy tied - fen Public usefulness. ILI. Motives to it: 1. Our heavenly vocation ; 
Somes ua to be-| 2+ Our circumstances ; 8. Our dispositions; 4. Our character and 
ware, lest we be| reputation, do not exempt us,—beware of little and secret sins.¢, 
aon an yey Confidence in God's omnipotence.—Bishop Latimer, having, in 
Se aa -\a sermon at court in Henry the Eighth’s days, much displeased 
d Stems & Twigs, |the. king, was commanded next Sunday after to preach again, and 
« Bornard used to | ake his recantation. He prefaced his sermon with a kind of 
pay. when he|dialogue: “ Hugh Latimer, dost thou know to whom thou art 
heard of @ pro-|this day to speak? ‘To the high and mighty monarch, the king’s 
Ars fren most excellent majesty, that can take away thy life if thou offend; 
dalous sin: ‘Ho-| therefore take heed how thou speak a word that may displease.” 
dieilli crasmiki!’ | But, as if recalling himself, ‘““Hugh, Hugh,” said he, “ dost know 
A cen Bi Aa from whence thou comest, upon whose message thou art sent, and 
rumblo’” | who it is that is present with thee, and beholdeth all thy ways? 
leat Even the great and mighty God, who is abfe to cast both 
pari anes body and soul into hell for ever ; therefore look about thee, and 
the angels that| be sure that thou deliver thy message faithfully.” What he had 
foll, her continu- | delivered the Sunday before, he confirmed and urged with more 
anos Pe ae vehemency than ever. The court was full of expectation what 
Mee eo cams. . \Would be the issue of the matter. After dinner, the king called 
for Latimer, and asked him how he durst be so bold as to preach 
Ee ae Leet eps after that manner. He-answered, that duty to God and his prince 
Aiea bo ince had enforced him thereunto; and, now he had discharged his 
groed epiriis as | conscience and duty both in what he had spoken. his life was in 


Ped? glllipe 


* 


| Cap. x. 13-17.) 2 CORINTHIANR 59 
his majesty’s hands. Upon this, the king rose from his seat = |t0 tak & thors 
taking the _— Sh gach off his knees, embraced eee Frcatt e lion's foot 
arms, saying, he bles that he had a man in his kingdom | ¢ Spencer. 
that durst deal so plainly and faithfully with him.e 


18, 14. temptation, whatever the channel through wh. it] deliveran 
comes, or the end to wh. it leads. common, beledas to, from temp= 
“ adapted to,”* “such as is moderate.” * faithful, to His word| *#tion 
and His compassionate nature. suffer..tempted, He will|*4lrd. 


restrain the tempter’s power. above..able, knowing your)> Macknight 
weakness, and giving supplies of strength and grace. with . | 28. vil. 14. oe 
¢ 2 Co. vi. 17: 


escape, show you a way out. bear, till He sends deliverance. 
wherefore, have faith in God. flee,¢ hurry away as fr. a snare. | 17° ¥ 21- 
Temptation.—I. What it is. II. Whence it comes: 1. Pex Katterns. 
missively from God; 2. Externally and instrumentally from! ‘God will either 
Satan, the world, or providential circumstances. III. Why God | keep His saints 
permits it: 1, To prove and develop men’s characters; 2. To show jeg gg tented 
His own power and wisdom in bringing good out of evil; 3. To| ing delay! oe ia 
strengthen the grace of sanctification in His people. IV. How ‘temptations by 
He limits it: By—1. Controlling the tempter; 2. Alleviating! His supporting 
circumstances; 8. Raising our strength. V. The security wela ay for thelr 
have with regard to the limitation of temptation,—God’s Word. |escape by His 
VI. Our duties in reference to temptation: 1. To beware of |%¢ivering mer- 
danger; 2. To be armed against discouragement; 8. To resist to! ge 
the uttermost.¢—Man's responsibility in relation to God’s truth.—‘ gare eeery of 
Let us look upon the text as—I. Presuming a capacity in man'tation in "the 
for the exercise of judgment in matters concerning his moral and Wilderness 
spiritual interest: 1, A natural; 2. A cultivated; 3. A spiritual, tag Pris Wing 
capacity for judgment; Il. Suggesting the subjects on which to a; i aa 
exercise this judgment; III. Urging investigation as a matter of ,of His baptism.” 
immediate 7 pacer fers in st vm The Church’s aldo: 
purity; 2. Its prosperity in eyes of world; 8. Its unity ;|*very tempta- 
4 Its spiritual prosperity.¢ - ton an eo 
Divine aid in temptation.—God, the Apostle saith to the Oo- | nearer to God. ‘ 
rinthians, will not suffer you to be tempted above what you are/e w, Morris, 
able, But how comes he to contradict himself, by his own con-| «tus bewatche 
fession, in his next Epistle, where, speaking of his own sickness, | ful against small 
he saith, “ We were pressed cnt of measure, above strength?” ag i we Goxtt 
preserv: 


Perchance this will be expounded by propounding another riddle}, yteater: tor 


of the same Apostle’s; who, praising Abraham, saith, that against | we are trained by 
hope he believed in hope. That is, against carnal hope he be- sim of week 
) evidence to s: 


lieved in spiritual hope. So the same wedge will serve to cleave | °F ul 
the former difficulty. Paul was pressed above his human, not pad ay tl ns 
above his heavenly strength. Grant, Lord, that I may not mangle Vi r 

and dismember Thy Word, but study it entirely, comparing one ears 
place with another. For diamonds can only cut diamonds, and 


no such comments on the Scripture as the Scripture./ 
the Holy 


15—17. speak, to show that eating of the sacrifice in the 
{dol’s temple is a worshipping of the idol.« as .. men,’ who are| Communion 
not without spiritual discernment in these matters. judge . ./% Macknight. 
say, consider the following argument. cup,° of wine at Lord’s| 52 Oo, xi. 19. 
supper. bless,“for wh. we give thanks and praise. communion,*|c Ep. 1,8. 
participation of. of. . Christ ?/ blessings accruing therefrom to} q Ms, xxvi, 26— 
the Church. many..bread,s we though many form one/23; 1 Oo, x1. 2 
pociety, as the bread is one loaf. we. . bread, showing forth | 2 
eur union with ea. other, and with Christ the True Bread. 


; . : 
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60 & OORINTHIANS. (Cap. x. 18-23 
elJo. 43,67 | Necessity and benefits of the Lord’s Supper.—I. Its necessity :— 
Hoe. iii. 14. 1. It was the dying command of Christ; 2. It is the way by which 
4h Meg, 1] you show that you remember Him; 3. It is the only proper act of 

“fit. 12,18 | Christian worship. IL. Its benefits :—1. It is the best method for 
“ Pee cee: bettering your lives; 2. It is a necessary method to eternal happi- 


ness. IL. What is required by you before you partake of it. You 
are to examine whether you—1l. Are really sorry for your sins; 2. 
Believe what you hear in the Bible; 3. Feel good-will towards 
your fellow-men. IV. Perhaps you think it is better tu refrain from 
partaking of it than to do so unworthily. Remember that—l. 
Those who are so fearful of coming to it, are in no danger of “re« 
ceiving unworthily” in the Apostle’s meaning; 2. This damnation 
is not so severe as commonly apprehended. The word means 
4 judgment,” that is, trials and sorrows ; 8. These threats should 
make us endeavour to fit ourselves to partake of it worthily.* 
Lord’s Supper in Jerusalem.—“ I was once permitted to unite 
in celebrating the Lord’s Supper in an upper room in Jerusalem. 
There were fourteen present, the most of whom, I had good reason 
to believe, knew and loved the Lord Jesus Christ. Several were 
godly Episcopalians, two were converted Jews, and one a Christian 
from Nazareth, converted under the American missionaries. The 
bread and wine were dispensed in the Episcopal manner, and most 
were kneeling as they received them. We felt it to be sweet fel- 
lowship with Christ, and with the brethren; and as we left: the 
upper room, and looked out upon the Mount of Olives, we remem- 
bered with calm joy the prayer from our Lord, that ascended from 


(aowwvia) is here 
alone used of the 
Eucharist, and 
is the origin of 
the name as ap- 
plied to it. The 
predominant 
idea of the word 
in this place is 
that of union 
with Christ (as 
in i. 9), in con- 
trast, as it after- 
wards’ appears 
in 9 20, to 
‘union with de- 
mons.’ " — Sian- 
ley. 

“T do not ‘praise 
yr. religious as- 
semblings to- 
gether (although 
the assem. to- 
gether for wor- 
ship is in itself 
laudable) bec 


ou pervert them | One of its shady ravines after the first Lord’s Supper :—* Neither 
Tnto” occas. of| pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe in me 
evil.”—Photius. | through their word, that they all may be ong.’”! 
Nestey Ser 18—20. Israel .. flesh,¢ Jews as a whole, as dis. fr. Israel 
Bins tet dct of God. are..altarP? are they not partakers in the worship 
@ Bo. ix. $63! performed on the altar? what .. then P do not misunderstand 
» De. xii. 27. me. that..idolP etc., 1 have already said that the idol is 
€10o. viii 4, | BOthing.° devils,¢ demons, demi-gods. fellowship, participa- 
@ Sapone, de-| HON in the hopes, or fears, or practices. devils,¢ or their 


votaries. : 

Whosoever hath fellowship with the wicked one cannot abide with 
God.—I. Fellowship with the wicked one is participation with 
him—in general, participation implies fellowship — instance 
Jewish sacrifices (v. 18), idolatrous sacrifices (vv. 19, 20), participa- 
tion in any unhallowed associations. II. Participation with the 


mons, word used 
in LXX. for the 

hosts of men 

eceased; 80 
Jos. Wars, vii. 6, 
says, “demons 
are the spirits of 


9 a ms oS ape 


i ee ee eee be ee ee eae is te tales D 


snag: men.” | wicked one excludes from the fellowship of God—both God and 
Pa b ne ouR 173) Satan demand the whole man—he who participates in evil may . 
1 De. J. Lyth. think that he can serve God, but he cannot be partaker of the 


Lord’s Table and the table of devils—therefore everyone must 
make his choiceS 

Unbelievers at the Lord's Supper.—Collins, though he had no 
pe a devils belief in Christianity, yet qualified himself for civil office by par- 
sithough it be| taking of the Lord’s Supper; Shaftesbury did the same; and the 
of. to idols (as|same is done by hundreds of infidels to this day. Yet these are 
fegae poe te the men who are continually declaiming against the hypocrisy of 
Wordaworth, | Priests ! 


inet and 
expedient 


“ Worship off. to 
any but the ono 
true is acc. 


21—28. drink, with moral harmony, spiritual worthiness, 
cup .. Lord, wh. involves holiness of character, and faith im 
[Obres alone. cup. . devils, wh. involves debauchery, and inx 


Cap. x. 24—29.) I. CORINTHIANS. 

plies impurity and idolatry. cannot, etc., bec. you cannot serve 
two masters. do..jealousy,> by countenancing idolatrous 
feasts? are. . he Pe and able to resist His wrath? Consider the 
punishment of the Israelites. things, meats. lawful,¢ may 
be partaken of without sin. me, to whom the idol is a“ nothing.” 
expedient, bec. of the force of example. edify, and I must 
consider other men—even the weaker brethren. 

Men cannot serve God and Satan.—I. We should not place what 
is heavenly on the same level with what is earthly, or worse than 
earthly. II. We should not assign the first place to Satan or this 
world. Iil. We assign the first and only place to God.<— 
Man unable to have fellowship with both God and devils.—I. The 
truth; Il. The import of this statement. 

Unworthy of the Sacrament.—When a pagan beheld Christians 
receiving the blessed Sacrament, and observed with what rever- 
ence and devotion they demeaned themselves in that holy busi- 
ness, he was inquisitive what that action meant. It was answered 
by one of them, that God, having first emptied their hearts of all 
their sins, as pride, envy, covetousness, contention, luxury, and 
the rest, did now enter into them Himself, with a purpose to dwell 
there. He was silent for the present, but followed and watched 
them whom he saw to be communicants in that action for two 
days together; and perceiving some of them to fall into quarrels, 
uncleanness, rapacity, and drunkenness so soon, he declared his 


censure of them with this exclamation, “I confess that your reli- | s 


gion may be good, your devotion good, your profession good ; but 
your hospitality is stark nought, that you will not give your God 
two days’ lodging.” # 


2426. no..own,* be unselfish. Live not for self alone. 
wealth, moral advantage, true riches. shambles, stalls, 
market. question, as to whether it is, or is not, the flesh 
of victims. sake,’ that your conscience so Bae be disturbed ab. 
things wh. in truth are of no importance. rd’s,¢ who, alone, 
has supreme power. fulness,’ all it produces. 

The earth is the Lord’s—1. The mundane property.of God— 
1. Its extent; 2. Its foundation. IL. The’ moral obligation of 
man. God’s power urges him to be—1. Just; 2. Humble; 3. 
Thankful; 4, Acquiescents pide 

An example of generosity—A very gratifying instance of 
generosity and kindly feeling was lately witnessed among the 
boys of a Sabbath School. One of their number having been 
absent for several Sabbaths, the boys were informed that the 
cause was his having no shoes: his parents being too poor to buy 
him any. The next Sabbath, they freely contributed a sufficient 
sum to enable their school-fellow to appear among them, at their 
next meeting in school, with new shoes.—Seeking the good of 
others.--Mr. Howe, when chaplain to Cromwell, was applied to for 
protection by men of all parties, in those eventful times; and it is 
gaid of him that henever refused his assistance to any person of 
worth, whatever might be his religious tenets. “ Mr. Howe,” said 
the Protector to his chaplain, “ you have asked favours for every- 
body beeides yourself; pray, when does your turn come? eal § 
turn, my Lord Protector,” said Mr. Howe, “* is always come when 
[serve another.” © 


27—29. any .. you, toa feast at his own house, A social 


6) 
>. xxxil. 37, 


db Ex. xx. 4, 5. 
xxxiv. 14,15; Da 
xxxii. 16. 

¢ Job ix. 4 
@1o. vi. 12. 


“He that will ge 
as near the ditch 
as he can, will at 
soms time or 


he that wil) take 
all liberty that 
possibly he may 
lawfully, cannot 
but fall ‘into 
many unlawful 
things.”—Augus- 
tine. 

“ A poor country 
parson fightin 
against the dev: 
in his parish, hag 
nobler ideas than 
Alexander had.” 
—Adam. 


caring for 
others 


@1 Co. x. 38, 

6 Bo. xv. 1, 2, 
¢1 TL tv. 4 

@ Ps, xxiv.1. 
eRe eds; coteek 


J Dr. Thomas. 


Shambles, stalte 
on wh, butchers 
exposed meat for 
sale, A.-S., sca- 
mel, Ger. schii- 
mel, & bench; 
akin to L. scabel- 
lum, dim. of 


“That consci- 
ence approves of 
and attests such 
@ course of ae- 
tion, is itself, 
alone, an obliga 


tion.” —Butier . 
y 


conscienss 


other fall in; so 
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ella 
a 5 
a 1Co. vill. 10,|invitation. ye-- 80, for Christians are not sourly or Pharisai- 
12. cally to avoid society. set... you, hospitably. ask. . sake, 
b Ge. i 29. not to disturb yours, or others’ consciences. Say, unquestioned. 
¢1 Th. v. 22. this . . idols, prob. to test you. eat -- it, that you may testify 
d Ro. xiv. 2—S. against the worship in wh. he may be participating. and. . sake,¢ 
ww By forbearing lest he be hindered of conversion by your example; or being con- 
to rs what may | verted presently, be injured by the remembrance of your conduct, 
innocently be|for.. thereof,’ and therefore seem not to him to share in idol 
done, we mey | worship.* conscience .. other,¢ against injury to wh. we 
' tea Veslw {Should guard. liberty, fr. scruples fr. ® larger knowledge. 
tion, and secure | judged P condemned as sinful, or inconsistent? conscience? 
the power of re-| even though it be weak? ; 
achat hen| Social intercourse between believers and non-believers.—L 
forest shall lend | Christianity does not forbid social intercourse between believers 
their charms to| and non-believers. To forbid this would—1. Involve a command 
guilt.”——Johnem _| With which it would be impossible to comply, and which would be 
hy rey Mee c inconsistent witn a Christian’s position in this world; 2. Neces- 
whirlpool, draw-| sitate our making distinctions, which to us are impossible; 3. 
ing in ali to it-| Rnoourage in believers the most un-Christlike feelings; 4. Take 
wey ~~ away the best means for the cultivation of personal piety; 5. In- 
by."—T. Fuller, | terpose & barrier to the spread of Christian truth; 6. Be incon- 
e Homilist. sistent with Christ’s example. II. Christians should be careful, 
in such intercourse, not to be the means of causing their 
“A good con- nee ae + 
science is to the Christianity to be evil spoken of.¢ 
soul what health| Conscience.—There is no friend so good as a good conscience. 
is to the body; it| There is no foe so ill as a bad conscience. It makes us either 
Preat case and| kings or slaves. A man that hath a good conscience, it raiseth 
serenity within| is heart in a princely manner above all things in the world. A 
us, and more/nian that hath a bad conscience, though he be a monarch, it 
meee tere makes him a slave. A bad conscience embitters all things in the 
tnd afflictions | World to him, though they be never so comfortable in themselves. 
which can possi-| What is 80 comfortable as the presence of God? What is so 
bly befall us."—| gomfortable as the ligkt? Yet a bad conscience, that will not be 
ruled, it hates the light, and hates the presence of God, as we see 
Adam, when he had sinned, he fled from God. A bad conscience 
cannot joy in the midst of joy. It is like a gouty foot or a gouty 
toe, covered with a velvet shoe. Alas! what doth ease it? What 


Addison. 

“A good con- 
pcience is @& 
never-failing 
comfort in all 


extremities.” doth glorious apparel ease the diseased body? Nothing at all, 
f Bidbbes. The ill is within. There the arrow sticks./ 
God to be 80, 31. grace, favour of the world’s Owner. partaker, of 
ree in | what He gives me the liberty to use. spoken .. that, wh. I can 
. salad : conscientiously eat. for .. thanks P2 to the God who gave it me? 
TLiv yt 6; 1ltherefore, bec. you may be evil spoken of. do. . God,” let the 
& Col * 11 desire for His glory teach you when to use your liberty, and when 
Peivii,  . {to abstain. 


Doing glory to God in pursuits of the world.—Why we should do 
this. Because—I. Nothing is too slight or trivial to glorify Him in, 
ll. By our own activity and diligence we may win others to God, 
IIL. Of thankfulness to God, and the inward life of the Spirit 
IV. Of true humility. V. It keeps us from vain thoughts.¢ 

The chief end of man.—The late Lady Glenorchy, in her diary, 
relates her being seized with a fever, which threatened her life, 
“during the course of which,” she says, “ the first question of the 
Assembly’s Catechism was brought to my mind—‘t What is the 
chief end of man?’ as if some one had asked it. When I con- 


tJ H. Newman. 


“This is the art 
ot keeping the 
aeart spiritual in 
all affairs, yea.of 
spiritualising 
those affairs 
themselves in 
their use that are 
tn __ themselves 
earthly. This jis 
the elixir that 


a ag 


sidered the answer to it,—‘ To glorify God, and to enjoy Him for 


Oap. xi.1—3.) Z CORINTHIANR. 


LLL LLLLLLLLLL LLL MLL LLL LLL LLL 
ever,'—I was struck with shame and confusion. I found I had| metal into gold— 


never sought to glorify God in my life, nor had I any idea of what 
was meant by enjoying Him forever. Death and judgment were 
set before me; my past sins came to my remembrance; I saw no 
way to escape the punishment due unto them, nor had I the least 
glimmering hope of obtaining the pardon of them through the 
righteousness of another.” From this unhappy state she was 
shortly after delivered, by believing on the Lord Jesus as the only 
Saviour of the guilty. - 

32, 33. give . . offence,* beastumbling-block to none. Jews, 
by reducing their hatred of idols. Gentiles, by countenancing 
their idolatry. Church, by making the ignorant think you are 
idolaters.> . Ja and innocent. profit, advantage. 
that, by my personal acceptability. saved, by the Gospel, wh. 
they will then the more readily receive fr. me. 

Paul pleasing and not pleasing men.—I. How he pleased all 
men. Consider—1l. The case of Timothy (Acts xvi. 3); 2. Paul at 
Athens; 8. Paul at Corinth; 4. His address to Agrippa; 5. His 
words in reference to meats and drinks. II. How inflexibly he 
refused to please men when Christ or the honour of the Gospel 
was concerned (see Gal. i. 10). IL. How these two phases of the 
Apostle’s spirit arein harmony, Learn :—(1) Christian truth and 
principle must at all rates be maintained. (2) Christian modera- 
gion and suavity must be exhibited.¢ 


Ministerial duty.—Do you suppose that, because a man is an’ 


apothecary, he does not know how to catch trout? He has 
studied the nature of trout on purpose to amuse himself. Does it 
follow that, because a man is an able lanyer, he cannot go to the 
Adirondacks and be a skilful hunter? Experience shows that he 
can, though he may not have made it the sole business of his life 
to hunt among the brooks or streams, or in the deep sea. Shall 
anybody say that, not having devoted himself to these things, the 
probability is that he does not understand them? Do you suppose 
that I study old musty books when I want to preach? I study you! 


the mean actions 


hands, into obe 
dience and holy 
offerings unto 

God."—Zeightem, — 


seeking the 
profit of 
others 


@ Ro, xiv. 1% 


b Macknight. 


el Co, ix 19s. 
23; x. 24. 


“They that are 
most holy, most 
reformed, ‘most 
refined, and most 
purified, may as 
soon be in the 
dirt as the weak- 
est Christians; _ 
and, so far as I 
can see, Satan's 


design is against 


them most. 1am 


committed by the 

greatest saints.” 

—unyan. 

d Dr. Burns. 

“ Let me but bear 
our love, I'll 


ear your cares.” 
—Shakspeare. 


When I want to deliver a discourse on theology, I study you !|\e#. W. eccher. 


When I want tu know more about the doctrine of depravity, I study 
you! When I want to know what is right and what is wrong, I 
see how you do; and I have abundant illustrations on every side 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
1—38. followers, disciples, imitators ; 
approve. thank. 


remember, keep my teaching, follow my example. 
ces,” traditions, usages, instructions. head . . Christ, 


ordinar- 


in faith, practice, spirit. | Christ the 
even.. Christ, who sought the good of others. praise, commend. head 
that, on the whole, but with some exceptions. |a Ro. 


XV. lewB, 
ii, 4—8, 


to whom | 6 2 Th. if 15, 


he must be subject. head .. man,’ to whom, not forgetting a)c Ep. v. 28; Ge 


woman’s proper rights,4 she must look as the proper source of 


iii. 16; 1 Th if 
11, 12; 1 Pe. iif 


home rule. head.. God,¢ fr. whom Jesus received His com-|)',"¢ 


mission and headship. 
True wisdom and charity.—I. 
which are indifferent. 


Our duty in reference to things 


@ Topics, 1, 289. 


II. The object which we should keep in| ¢7° xiv. 20; Ph. 


view for the regulation of our conduct. III. The examples which | 97, 96, 


9; 1 Co. xv. | 


bave been set us by Christ and the Apostles in reference to this|“Cne Obristian 
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may take the ex- 
ample of Christ 
{n many things 
in another, but 
still he ought to 
examine all 


very thing: I. How Christ ‘acted under like cireumstances; 2 
How Paul acted; 3. How the Apostles. Learn—(1) The principle 
by which you are to be actuated in all your intercourse with man- 
kind ; ”) How you may best approve yourself to the heart-search- 
ing God.f 

aecs by our example.—At Oxford, some twenty years ago, & 


last summer at a railway station, he was accosted by a well-known 
politician, who recognised him, and asked him if he was not the 
chaplain of the college at such a time, naming the yvar. The 
doctor replied that he was. ‘I was there,” said his interrogator; 
“and I knew you by your limp.”—“ Well,” said the doctor, “ it 
seems my limping made a deeper impression on you than 

preaching.”—* Ah, doctor!” was the reply: “it is the highest 


ing nothing but 
as it conforms 
with that, and 
looking chiefly 
on Him both as 
the most perfect 
and the most 
effectual ex- 


le.—Leighton. i ini i by hi 
Ps ae compliment you can pay @ minister to say he is known by his 


walk rather than by his conversation.” 


dress in 4—7, head, “The state of the h., the principal part, gives 
ica dignity to the whole body.”* dishonoureth . . head, “ He dis- 
alge honours his head by an unseemly effeminate practice, and there- © 
at fore dishonours Christ who is his spiritual Head.’® her head, 
b Stanley. her husband, in whose presence, in public, she should be covered 
¢ Ge, xxiv. 65. |asasign of subjection. (Eastern customs should here be remem- 
d Mio. 1 16; ¢f,3| bered).¢ even... shaven, a great disgrace. covered, veiled. 
K. ix. 30, shorn, subject to a greater dishonour by losing that which is 
¢ Ge. 1. 97; Pa |her glory (v. 15). covered, with becoming modesty in public 
vill. 5, & worship. image,¢ bec. of delegated power. glory, in the right 
“Tho truth is, I| use of that power. woman. . man, by being for her own good 


apprehend, if the 
proper  distine- 
tion of the sexes 
be preserved, by 
each appearing 
in that habit 
which the cus- 
tom of the age 
und country 
makes the dis- 
tinctive marks of 
them, the end 
aimed at by the 
Apostle is fully 
answered.” — A, 
Fuller. 


7 Dr. J. Lyth. 


Tho legend says, 
that once, when 
’ St. Bernard en- 
tered the great 


subiect to his righteous control. She should have his love and 
confidence; as man, if holy, has God's. 

Decorum in the house of God. —I. Itis possible to dishonour Christ 
in our holiest services. IL. It is not enough to pray and preach 
in the spirit—some regard is due to propriety of manner and 
demeanour. III. This is especially necessary in public worship, 
lest we dishonour Christ whom we represent before others. IV. 
Every true and enlightened Christian will therefore study what is 
decorous, as well as what is religious./ 

Unfallen man.—Adam came into the world 8 philosopher, 
which sufficiently appeared by his writing the nature of things 
upon their names; he could view essences in themselves, and 
read forms without the comment of their respective properties; he 
could see consequents yet dormant in their principles, and effects yet 
unborn in the womb of their causes. . .. Till his fal, he wag 
ignorant of nothing but of sin; or at least it rested in the notion, 
without the smart of the experiment. Couldany difficulty have been 
oc Spire | proposed, the resolution would have been as early as the proposal; 
image of the Vir-|it could not have had time to settle into doubt. Like a better 
gin saluted him,| Archimedes, the issue of all his inquiries was a e¥en«a, the off- 
saying, \ Soot spring of his brain without the sweat of his brow. Study was 
hard!” He re.j0t then a duty, night-watchings were needless; the light of 

reason wanted not the assistance of a candle. This is the doom 


‘|exhaust his time and impair his health, and perhaps to spin out 

i a ae 4 his days and himself, into one pitiful, eonteveriel auntie oe 
speak in the|.. We may collect the excellency of the understanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of 

the building by the magnificence of its ruins. All those arta, 


tutor of ona of the colleges limped in his walk. Stopping one day ~ 


of fallen man, to labour in the fire, to seek truth in profundo, to — 


ep hatin anette easel acca ee ata 


EE 
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rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, the ingenious 
pursue, and all admire, are but the reliques of an intellect defaced 
with sin and time. We admire it now, only as antiquaries do a 
piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bure, and not for those 
vanishing lineaments and disappearing draughts that remain 
upon it at present. And certainly that must needs have been 
very glorious, the decays of which are so admirable. He that 
is comely when old and decrepit, surely was very beautiful when 
he was young. An Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, 
and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.g 9 Dr. South. 


8—10. for the man, etc.,« Adam made bef. Eve. Priority in| relation of 
the creation gives precedence now. man.. woman, being made man and 
first. .woman.. man,’ the complement of his being; a help- dag se 
meet. power, Gk., prob. veil is meant;¢ but other readings @ Ge. L 31. 
have been conjectured, as well as other opinions.¢ because . . |. #18 
angels, the sense is obscure, and var. readings are suggested.* |¢Jacknight, Mam 
“ On ace. of the seduction of the ~ woman by evil angels.’/ ley. shes 

Meaning of the word “ power.”—The word “ power” signifies a|¢ “To have a 
veil or covering, which fers po air RP 2 pice “apne by ton seh 
women who prophesied, or prayed in Christian assemblies—Ist. | power."—Words- 
As a sign that she was under the power of her husband; 2nd. In| worth. 
contradistinction to the idolatrous priestesses who uttered their 
false oracles with wild looks and dishevelled hair; 8rd. Because 
of the angels, who veil their faces in token of profound humility 
(Isa. vi. 2). If sinless creatures thus approach the Deity, with 
what reverence and godly fear should we appear in His presences 

11, 12. nevertheless, etc.,« “‘ For as woman (Eve) was made ea a 
out of man (Adam), so also the man (Christ) was born the|° 
woman, being the woman’s seed.” woman. . man, hence|% @* il 28 
subordinate. man... woman,‘ born and tended by her.|® 


“Let Christ's 
crown of thorne 
make those 
Christians blush 
who throw away 
so much time. 
and money 

n beautifying 
and adorni a 
sinful head.” ~ 

Quesnel. 


¢ See long ndte 
on whole verse in 
Stanley. 


J Macknight. 
g Bible Student. 


Wordsworth. 
things, authority, relations. God, hence should be discharged |$70? =1",1- 
as in His sight. ¢Dr. Thomas. 
All things of God.—From this we infer that God is—I. Older|Respecting 
than the universe. II. Greater. Greater in—1. Extent; 2. beans (le fy 
Force; 8. Beauty. III. The Owner of the universe. Production | tins; some area 
gives the highest right to possession.‘ source of joy, 1 
Heathen notion of the creation of woman.—The people at| ee, camer tes 
Fakaafo, of the Tokelau group, say that the first woman was made | S0me nillur Joy 
of the loose earth, or dust of the ground. The story runs thus :—| know.” — 
The first man, who had previously been a stone, thought, one ae 
day, he would makea woman. He collected the light’ earth on AE bade arb 
the surface of the ground in the form of a human body, with | that must be ex- 
head, arms, and legs. He then plucked out one of his left ribs, | changed betwixt 
and tbrust it into the breast of his earth-model. Instantly the pip ” toe on? 
earth became alive, and up starts a woman. He called her Ivi —Trapp 
(according to English orthography it would be Eevee), which is 
their word for rib. How like to our Evels 
13—16. judge, even right feeling may decide this. comely, | women to be 
decent, aes ee customs. woman, subjectto man. pray, at at 
in public. uncovered ? as not in subjection? nature, reason, | worship 
common sense, experience. man. . hair, like 8 woman’s. sched 
shame.. him? disgraceful effeminacy. glory, an ornament | — min thes 
not to be ashamed of. covering, veil. Charms increased by | a woman puts off 
partial concealment. seem, presume. contenticus, ab. the |her modesty = 
conduct and dress of women in public. we.. custom, as such | Herodotus. : 
VOL. Iv. Ez 
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“Fair tresses 
man’s imperial 
raca ensnare, 

And beauty 
draws us with a 
Angie hair.”— 

"ope. 

a Dr. R. W. Ha 

milton. 

“ Hair is at once 

the most delicate 

and lasting of our 
materials, and 
survives us, like 
love. It is so 
light, so gentle, 
so escaping from 
the idea of death, 
that, with a lock 
of hair belonging 
to a@ child or 
friend, we may 
almost look up 
to heaven and 
compare notes 
with the angelic 
nature—may al- 
mostsay: ‘I have 

a piece of thee 

here, not unwor- 

thy of thy being 
camer tee 


thro 


a2 Pe. ii. 1; 1 
To, ii. 19. 

“I am satisfied 
that we are loss 
convinced by 
w we hear 
than by what we 


the 
madness of many 
for the gain of a 


few."— 
‘*Party spirit has 
graver errors 
than the sys- 
tematic spirit.” — 
Vinet, 


“ He knows very 
little of mankind 
who expects, by 
any facts or 


tocon- 
vince 8 dee 


we have divided with you the hues of nature. 


» Tas! | eed 7 
fi ® + 


(Cap. xi. 17-10 


Hence reason and 
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contend for. neither . . God, in any place. 
custom are both against the practice. : 4 
The physical and moral conditions of man deduced from him- 
self.—I. We cannot doubt that there is in us a twofold constitu- : 
tion; that we partake at once of material and spiritual properties; — 
that we consist, in one person, of a body and of a soul. - mg 
attempting to properly estimate man, we cannot doubt that he was — | 
designed to be the moral agent, and that responsibility must 
attach tohim. II. The evidence which reason may obtain and ~ 
apprehend touching the duration of human being. - 
The beauty of woman.—Woman may be said almost to enjoy the ; 
monopoly of personal beauty. A good-humoured writer thus 
defines her position in this respect as contrasted with the © 
opposite sex:—‘‘ If you, ladies, are much handsomer than we, it 
is but just you should acknowledge that we have helped you, by — 
voluntarily making ourselves ugly. Your superiority in beauty is 
made up of two things: first, the care which you take to increase 
your charms; secondly, the zeal which we have shown to heighten _ 
them by the contrast of our finished ugliness—the shadow which 
we supply to your sunshine. Your long, pliant, wavy tresses, are ; 
all the more beautiful because we cut our hair short; your hands 
are all the whiter, smaller, and more delicate, because we reserve 
to ourselves those toils and exercises which make the hands large 
and hard. We have devoted entirely to your use flowers, feathers, 
ribbons, jewellery, silks, gold and silver embroidery. Still more 4 
to increase the difference between the.sexes, which is your share, 
To you we have 
given the colours that are rich and splendid, or soft and harmo- — 
nious ; for ourselves we have kept those that are dark and dead. 
We have given you sun and light; we have kept night and 
darkness.> 


17—19, this .. praise, “This precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this respect." come. . better, as ye 
ought ; for increase of knowledge, for growth of experience, for 
salvation of your souls. but.. worse, making of the religious 
assembly an opportunity for fomenting strife. divisions,? fac- 
tions under party names. partly, etc., since there were evils in 
existence that come naturally of such divisions. must,¢ not 
ought. There is naturally. heresies,¢ erroneous opinions as _ 
the warrant for wrong practices. approved, holding true doctrine 
and right practice. manifest, by contrast. The fidelity of the 
true proof against trials fr. the false. 

Causes of unprofitableness in public worship.—I. Error as to ite — 
design. Il. Want of preparation. III. Divided attention. IV. 
A worldly spirit.¢ : 

On the use of sects.—But now that, from all the proofs of the 
certainty of the Revelation, we are come to fix on Christianity, — 
our labour is not yet at an end; ‘for here you see multiplicity of — 
sects and divisions, which our Blessed Saviour foretold should 
come for the probation of the elect ; as some Canaanites were left 
in the land to teach the Israelites the art of war, lest, by too pro- 
found a peace, they might grow lazy and stuyid, and become an 
easy prey to their enemies. So might Christianity be lost among - 
us; if we had nothing to do, it would dwindle, and decay, and 
corrupt by degrees, as water stagnates by standing still; but, 
when we are pot to seztend earnestly for the faith, it quickens 
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our zeal, keeps us upon our guard, trims our lamp, and furbishes | 


the sword of the Spirit, which might otherwise rust in its scabbard./. 


20—22. come .. place, the mere assembly does not con- 
stitute the ordinance. this .. Supper, unless you meet for that 
express purpose, and partake of it in a proper spirit and mode. 
eating, without heed to spirit and form. taketh .. supper, 
‘the heedless only take their own common meal in public. 
hungry,“ and eats largely, as of ordinary food. drunken, as 
at an ungodly revel. Whatever you may call such a meal, it is 
not the Lord’s Supper. houses? for common purposes? Must 
you profane the Lord’s house? eat..in?P with your friends? 
despise .. God P counting God's people as an assembly of idol 
worshippers? shame..not?P® i.e., the poor, who cannot give 
feasts? what, etc., the denial of praise, more than silent con- 
demnation. 

The conduct of the Corinthians at the Lord's Supper.—lI. It 
Spare J destroyed the purpose aud use of such an institution. 

‘o eat the outward elements was not to eat Christ’s body. II. It 
carried in it a contempt for God’s house, and for the Church: 1. 
The house of God was turned into a house of drunkenness; 2. 
Through this debauchery among the rich, the poorer members 
were deprived of the privilege of sharing in this ordinance.¢ 

Preparation for the Lord’s Supper.—At the coronation of his 
Majesty George IIL., after the anointing was over in the Abbey, 
and the crown put upon his head with great shouting, the two 
archbishops came to hand him down from the throne to receivé’ 
the sacrament. His majesty told them that he would not go to 
the Lord’s Supper, and partake of that ordinance, with the crown 
upon his head: for he looked upon himself, when appearing be- 
fore the King of kings, in no other character than in that of a 
humble Christian. The bishops replied, that although there was 
no precedent for this, it should be complied with. Immediately 
he put off his crown, and laid it aside: he then desired that the 
same should be done with respect to the queen. It was answered, 
that her crown was pinned on her head, that it could not be 
easily taken off; to which the king replied, “‘ Well, let it be 
reckoned a part of her dress, and in no other light.” “ When I 
saw and heard this,” says the narrator, *“‘ it warmed my heart 
towards him; and I could not help thinking, that there would be 
something good found about him towards the Lord God of Israel.”’4 


23—25. received, by revelation. Lord, who first instituted 
His Supper. delivered, taught, explained. 
time hallowing the act, and making it more blessed and memor- 
able. took bread,’ etc. [i. 202, 356; ii. 187). 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.—I. Its author—* the Lord 
Jesus.” II. The time at which it was anpointed—‘in the same 
night in which he was betrayed.” ILI. The institution itself: 1. 
The signs—memorative, significant, instructive; 2. The glorious 
mysteries shadowed forth by them—Jesus crucified, the proper 
New Testament nourishment of believers. IV. Its design and 
use—to be a memorial of Christ..—The Lord’s Supper.—l. Its 
nature: 1, A covenant; 2 Aseal. II. Its design: 1. Commemo- 
ration; 2. Confession; 3. Consecration; 4. Communion.4—The 
Eucharistic feast.—The observance of the Lord’s Supper is—I. 
Divinely commanded; ll. A paspanorstire event; Ill. A pro- 

E 


the .. night, the|S 


67 


mined party man 
—Luvater. 

J Leslie. 
common 
feasts and 
the Lord's 
Supper 

a Jude 13, 

b Ja. ti. 1—8. 


“ Hushed be eack 
lawless tongue, 
and, ye profane, 
ye uninitiated, 
from our myste- 
ries far off re- 
tire.” — Ari 
stophanes, 
“Far hence be 
souls profane.”— 
Virgil. 
“There's no want 
of meat, sir; 
portly and cu- 


rious viands are ~ 


prepared, to 
please all kinds 
of appetites."— 
Massinger. 

¢ M. Henry. 


“ Whatisbecom- _ 


ing is honour- 
able. and what is 
honourable is be- 
coming.”— Tully. 
“ Levity of beha- 
viour is the bane 
of all that is good 
and virtuous.”— 
Seneca, 

d Dr. Cheever, 
“Here He 
abolished their 
love-feasta, for 
the disorder that 
fe}l out thereta.” 


institution | 

of the Lord’s 
upper 

a Ga. 11, 12. 

b Ma xxvi. 26— 


98; Mk. xiv. 22— 


; La. xxii. 19, 


d W. W. Wythe. 
“The abrogation 
or change of any 
syrobolism can 
hardly, I think, 
take place, except 
by means of 
revolution, for » 
symbolism is @ 
constitadonm,” — 
Vinet. 


Wwe 


(Cap. xi. 26, 27, : 
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oJ. B. Dadd. 
1 F. Arens. 


“The Apostle 
seems to rectify 
them by reducing 
them to the first 
institution; and 
by letting them 
know that he had 
his authority fr. 
heaven; he re- 
ceived what he 
delivered, and 
delivered what 
he received, keep- 


ing nothing 
back *—-Praes. 
“Behold that 


goodly consecra- 
tion, for the wh. 
the 


ary only 

ceived Christ, but 
they create Him. 
Whereunto the 
Virgin might 
well reply, that 
she\ carefully 
nourished Christ 
whom the ¥ 
cruelly devour. 
—Bese, 


un 
Seer: 
cants 

a Jo, xiv. 8; Ao, 
Lik: 


b He, vi. 6, 


“ Mysticiam an- 
nihilates obedi- 
ence; now reli- 
gion is, first of 
all, obe Me 
Vines. 


cJ. Brown, B.A, 
d Dr. Spencer, 
“Tf a friond give 
us a ring at his 
death, we wear it 
to keep up the 
memory of our 
friend; much 
more, then, 
ought we to keep 
up the memorial 
of Christ's death 


In the  sacra- 


clamation to the world of a glorious fact; IV. A perpetual obliga- 
tion..—The Lord’s Supper.—I. The blessed mystery. II. The 
rich fount of blessing. III. The required frame of mind.f 
Transubstantiation.—A Roman Catholie gentleman in England 
being engaged to marry a Protestant lady, it was mutually agreed 
that there should be no contests on the subject of religion. For 
some years after their union, ] 
observed; but, in the course of time, the priest, who had paid 
them frequent visits, expecting to find no difficulty in making a 
convert of the lady, began to talk about the peculiarities of his 
religion. He particularly insisted upon the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and grew troublesome by his importunity. To avoid 
being further teased by him, she one day seemed to be overcome 
by his ents, and agreed to attend at mass with her husband 
the following Sabbath, provided she might be allowed to prepare 
the wafer herself. The priest, not suspecting anything, and glad 
on any terms to secure such a convert, gave his consent. The 
lady, accordingly, appeared at the chapel with her husband; and, 
after the consecration of the wafers which she had brought with 
her, she solemnly demanded of the priest, whether it was really 
converted into the body of Christ? to which question he without 
hesitation replied, That there was a conversion made of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body of Christ, and that there ree 
mained no more of its form or substance. “If this be really the 
case,” said she, ‘you may eat the wafer without any danger; but 
as for myself, I should be afraid to touch it, as it is mixed with 
arsenic.” The priest was overwhelmed by a discovery s0 un- 


expected, and was too wise to hazard his life upon a doctrine 


for which he had, however, contended with all the earnestness 
of perfect assurance. The lady’s husband was so struck by 
this practical confutation of a doctrine which he had before 


implicitly believed, that he never afterwards appeared at the 
mass. 


often ..cup, as often as ye truly partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. shew, publish, manifest. death, its purpose 
and mode, what it signifies, and your personal faith in relation té 
it. till. .come,@ to judge the world, ete. unworthily, ina 
wrong spirit and way. guilty ..Lord,> by despising the feast 
you show your low estimate of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Eating and drinking unworthily.—I. The disciples—the con. 
dition of membership in the Apostolic Church. IT. The condition 
of things in the Corinthian Church, as regards the Lord’s Supper, 
which calls forth the warning words of the text. TIT. The precise 
force of these words: 1. Unworthily—this unworthiness consists 
in the utter absence of all anxiety upon the subject; 2. Damna- 
tion—God’s chastisement.c— The sacrament, a feast of alliance.— 
This idea must be—I. Explained. This feast is one of—1. Re- 
conciliation; 2. Friendship; 8. Union. II. Limited. It is a 
feast, but a solemn feast. II. Justified. It is a feast of sacri. 
fice. IV. Improved: 1. Come with a contrite heart to this feast; 
2. Let it be a source of consolation to you.¢@ 

An unworthy communicant.—-General Burn, in recording hia 
experience, says :—‘* One Lord’s day, when I was to receive the 
sacrament, before I approached that sacred ordinance, my con- 


ment.”— Thomas |Science so keenly accused me on account of this beloved idol 


Watson, 


\ (Playing at cards) that I 


hardly knew what to do with myself. ] 


this agreement was scrupulously 
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, 
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tried to pacify it by a renewal of all my resolutions, with many 
additions and amendments. I parleyed and reasoned the matter 


over for hours, trying, if possible, to come to some terms of 
accommodation, but still the obstinate monitor within cried out, 


* There’s an Achan in the camp; approach the table of the Lord| 


if youdare!’ Scared at the threat, and yet unwilling to part 
with my darling lust, I became like one-possessed. Restless and 


_ tmeasy, 1 flew out of the house, to vent my misery with more 


ti ow 


freedom ir the fields, under the wide canopy of heaven. Here I 
was led to meditate on the happiness of the righteous, and the 
misery of the wicked in a future state. The importance of 
eternity falling with a ponderous weight upon my soul, raised 
gach vehement indignation against the accursed thing within, that, 
érying to God for help, I kneeled down under a hedge, and taking 
heaven and earth to witness, wrote on a piece of paper with my 
pencil a solemn vow, that I never would play at cards, on any 
pretence whatsoever, so long as I lived. No sooner had I put 
my name to that solemn vow, than I felt myself another creature. 


Sorrow took wing and flew away, and a delightful peace succeeded. | the 


The iniolerable burden being removed from my mind, I ap- 
hed the sacred table of the Lord with an unusual degree of 
pleasure and delight. This was not my only ido. I had many 
others to contend with. But while I was endeavouring to heal 
my wounded soul in one place, ere I was aware sin broke out in 
another.” : 


28—30. examine, inspect his views and character. 0, 
in a spirit of humble examination, ete. unworthily, sce v. 27. 
damnation, incurs just condemnation. not.. body, not dis- 
cerning the dif. betw. the symbolical and common food. cause, 
lack of self-examination. many.. sickly, not having robust 
faith, and healthy religious life. sleep, are falling asleep. 
Drowsiness of soul. 

A corrupt Church.—lL. The true signification of these words: 
L “ Unworthily ;” 2. “ Damnation ;” 3. ‘‘ Not discerning the Lord’s 
body.” II. Some of the reasons why this Apostolic Church of 
not many years’ standing should have been found in such a moral 
condition as to call for reproof from the Apostle. Their sins 
were—l. Immorality ; 2. Gross religious insensibility ; 3. Irregu- 
larity. To account for these we must remember—l. The pecu- 
liarities of Corinth itself,—it was corrupt; 2. The progress of 
excitement which reigned there; 3. The dissensions which arose 
in the Church. _ 

Preparation for the Lord’s Supper.—Colonel Gardiner, in 4 
letter, mentions the pleasure with which he had attended a pre- 

aration sermon the Saturday before the dispensation. of the 
pee Supper. He writes,“ I took a walk on the mountains 
over against Ireland; and I persuaded myself that were I capable 
of giving you a description of what passed there, you would 
agree that I had much better reason to remember my God from 
the hills of Port-Patrick, than David from the land of Jordan, 
and of the Hermonites from the hill Mizar. In short, I wrestled 
gome hours with the angel of the covenant, and made supplica- 
tions to him with floods of tears and cries, until I had almost 


expired ; but he strengthened me so, that like Jacob, I had power Le 


with God and prevailed. You will be more able to judge of this, 
by what you have felt yourself upon the like occasions. After 


“Cleopatra puta 
jewel in a eup, 
which contained 
the price of a 
kingdom: 6hés 


enriched with ae 
blood of God, is 
above the price 
of a kingdom.” 


“ This sacrament 
consists of a 
whole constella- 


Faith, Hope, 
Charity. Itisa 
nearer approach 
into the presence 
of God, and more 
solemn exercise 


of the Lord's 
Supper was 
never intended 
to be as a quali- 
fieation for an 
office, but as an 
open declaration 
of one’s being 
a sincere mem- 
ber of the Chureh 
of Christ. Who- 
soever presumes 
to receive it with 


seek his promo- 


His own damna- 
tionin the next.” 
— downe. 

‘““We dress onr- 
selves when we 
come to the table 
of some great 
monarch ; 80 we 
should think 
with ourselves. 
we are going 
the table of the 
; therefore 
r) prepare 
ourselves with 
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ee ‘ 

holy meditation! such a preparatory work, I need not tell you how blessed the 

ee solemn Ardinnies of the Lord’s Supper proved to me; I hope it 
was so to many.” : 


xxnii 31, 32. if.. ourselves,* if we would examine and seek im- 
Sot 9. zea provement of ourselves. we..judged, not incur the oonsare, 
b Pa. xciv. 12,18;| of others. judged, and condemned by ourselves. chastened 
He. xii. 5—1i. |, , Lord, for our recovery. not. . world, lost in the world now, 
c Rev. J. Pratt,| and with it hereafter. : 5 > 
css Chastened by God.—I. The necessity under which our sinfulnese 
‘ Self - examina-| brings us for being chastened by Divine judgments. There are 
tion and self-' two especially great evils which render affliction necessary to us— 
Aes eater | 1. Carnal security; 2. Spiritual pride, IL The nature of the 
tahuman nature, ; Divine judgments: 1. They operate for our good, if received ina 
.ot to require too | right spirit; 2. They may do harm, and prove the ruin of our 
eae souls, if we neglect to attend to, and refuse to be warned by, 
regularities, un-| them.¢ 
less virtueon the| Need of examination.—When Mr. Joseph Woodward, one of the 
dog la oben Nonconformist ministers in England, was settled in Dursley, he 
aess, is the foal vigorously set about the reformation of many disorders in dis- 
aimed at.” —@.|cipline and manners that existed among the people. In particular 
Forster. he declared his resolution to admit none to the Lord’s Supper 
“No man truly|but those who, besides a visible probity of conversation; had @ 
age ae competent knowledge of Divine things. A certain person said, 
daily A ie lie, “He would not submit to examination; and if Mr. Woodward 
temptible in his| would not give him the sacrament, he would take it.” In pursuance 
Ako eyes."—| of his impious resolution, this man was coming to church on the 


% sacrament-day, but he had scarcely set one foot over the threshold 

before he fell down dead. 
order to be 88, 34. when .. eat, to eat the Lord’s Supper. tarry.. 
observed and | another, wait for the arrival of the poorer brethren. hunger 
cate . . home, this not being a feast to satisfy natural craving for 
food. that ..condemnation, as those who regard it as an 
@ Stanley. ordinary meal. rest, that needs to be corrected. come, hence 

_ 6 Dr. Lyth, he meditated a visit at this time. 


“There is no| Christian conduct in society.—I. What it requires: abstinence 
worship without | from all evil, from all violations of true politeness; the exercise 
arpa pe da of kindness and moderation. II. By what it is dictated: by 
diversity of prac-| brotherly love, by the fear of God, by a respect for Divine 
tices, plenitude | order.> 


' pag ors pg od Hinton and the unworthy communicant.—A person who was not 
we do not em.|® Member of Mr. James Hinton’s Church in Oxford, nevertheless 
ploy our will to| enjoyed the privileges of Christian fellowship, as being connected 
pas vat rin (according to his own statement) with a well known Church in 
there, where self LOndon. His conduct was found to be inconsistent; it was ascer- 
should bave been | tained, also, that he had been excluded from the community to 
lost." — Vines. which he had declared himself to belong. It was clearly neces- 
“A man who|sary to inform him, therefore, that he could no longer be admitted 
ray eg Ae lh) the Lord's table. But he was rich, and he was passionate ; 
at Meth: subject, indeed, to paroxysms of rage, on account of which every 
one was afraid to interfere with him. The measure was, however, 


where are per- 

tual chills and adopted by the Church; but when (according to their usual mode) 
bey es ph messengers were to be appointed to communicate the result, the 
fence, goes from deacons would not go; nor would any one go, for ali said, it wae 
sickness and at the hazard of their lives, ‘* Then,” replied Mr. Hinton, “1 


| will go. my life is second to my duty.” But no one would aves 


asd ci nt pene 


“‘Oap. xii. 1-5.) 


_ gecompany him; and he went alone. The unhappy man’s wrath 
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was exceedingly high. When solemnly warned that no such per- 
Bon as he was could “‘enter into the kingdom of heaven,” he 
 peized & large stick, and threatened his reprover’s life: to which 
he replied, “ Then, sir, I shall meet you next at the bar of judg- 
ment; and you will remember that these were the last words I 
uttered!” The enraged man immediately threw down his weapon, 


and ran about the room in agony, crying, ‘‘O-no, no, no, you shall 
mot charge me with murder!” Mr. Hinton records deliver- 

_ ance from among his special mercies, 

5 CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


1—S8. spiritual gifts,« very results of operation of the Holy 
Ghost, wh. in Apostolic times were very striking and various. 
that.. Gentiles,’ ye not only were unconverted ; but had no know- 
ledge of the Scriptures containing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
even .. led, by custom, superstition, spirit of fanaticism. 
speaking, in public or private. Spirit, the Revealer and 
Comforter. calleth .. accursed,¢ for the Spirit pronounces 
Him blessed. say .. Lord, truly, experimentally. but.. 
- Ghost,‘ who enlightens the mind and impresses, the heart. 
Spiritual discernment.—I. What does this statement mean? 
The Holy Ghost must—1. Convince us of its truth; 2. Reveal to 
us its importance; 8. Inspire us to trust init. IL Upon what is 
it based? It is—1. Necessarily a matter of revelation; 2. Con- 
trary to the carnal mind; 3. Superior to human reason.¢ 
Our idolatrous ancestors.—British Christians ought to recollect, 
that their ancestors were once blind idolaters, serving them that 
by nature are no gods. Dr. Plaifere, in a sermon preached before 
the University of Cembridge, in 1753, remarks, “ that before the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, no church here eyisted, but the 
temple of an idol; no priesthood but that of pegraizm; no God 
but the sun, the moon, or some hideous image. ‘4’ the cruel rites 
of the Druidical worship, succeeded the a)ovaivations of the 
Roman idolatry. In Scotland stood the temrie 0‘ Mars; in Corn- 
wall, the temple of Mereury; in Bangor, t's temple of Minerva; 
at Malden, the temple of Victoria ; in Bath, tie temple of Apollo; 
at Leicester, the temple of Janus; at Yous., where St. Peter’s now 
stands, the temple of Bellona; 
Cathedral, the temple of Diana; and #t Westminster, where the 
Abbey rears its venerable pile, a temple of Apollo.” Through the 
mercy of God, our country is now blessed with thousands of 
Christian churches, and multitudes of Gospel ministers. The 
is full of Bibles; and British Christians, sensible of their 
privileges, are engaged in diffusing the light of Divine truth 
among the benighted nations. 


4,5. diversities .. Spirit, the Spirit is one: the gifts, in 
point of origin, are equally Divine. administrations, means by 
wh. spiritual blessings are communicated. but .. Lora, the 
Church has but one Head, who superintends all its affairs, makes 
all its laws. ; 

The dispensation of the 
individuals. There are two 
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Spirit.—I. Spiritual gifts conferred on 
kinds of spiritual gifts: natural, such 


h~ 


in London, oa the site of St. Paul’s | Shaks 


ve) 


the realm of 
health and 
plenty and joy, 
where his hand 
can almost pluck 
the fruits from 
the Tree of Life 

"= Beocher. 


= er 
s 
@1Co. i, 4—7, 


5 Ep. ii, 12; Ma. 
= 14; 2 Ti. ii 


c Mk. tx. 39, 


@Ma. xvi 17;1 
Jo. iv. 2,3; Ma, 
vii. 21—23, 


e W.W. Wythe. 


“In a world like 
ours the same 
reasons exist for 
inequalities of 
moral as of im- 
tellectual excel- 
lence, and it is 
probable that in 
the present state 
of things, a 


good may be ef- © 


fected by such 
an arrange- 
ment.”—ogers. 
“Tis mad idol- 
atry, to make the 
service greatei 
than the god,"— 
peare. 
“The  grossest 
ignorance docs 
not disgust a 
sensible man like 


land | impudent know- 
ingress.” 


e 
diversities 
of gifts 
a Ep. iv- 4~6, 11, 
12. 


“There is 
greater variety of 
colours »#nd 


not 
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$n 
qualities in|as teaching, healing, the power of government; and supernatural, 


plants and 
flowers, with 
whick the earth, 
like a carpet of 
neellework, is 
variegated for 
the delight and 
service of man, 
than there is of 
gifts natural and 
spiritual, in the 
winds of men to 
render them use- 
ful to one 
another, both in 
civiisocietiesand 
Christian fellow- 
ship.” —Gurnall, 


6 F. W. Robertson. 
¢ Homéittst, 


diversities of 
operations 

@ Ro. xii, 6—8; 
1 Pe. iv. 10, 11. 

“ Heaven doth 
with us as we 
with torches do; 
not light them 
for themselves; 
for if our virtues 
did not go forth 
of us, ’twere all 
alike as if we had 
them not"— 
Shakespeare. 

6 Bp. Sanderson. 
“Gifts come 
from on high in 
their own pecu- 
liar forms."— 
Goethe, 


“ He was one of 
those men, more- 
over, who pogsess 
almost every gift 
except the gift of 
the power to use 
them."—Kingsley. 


¢ H. Read. 


giving shews the 
character of the 
giver more than 
the gift itself.”— 
Lavater. 


these gifts 
and 
operations 
by one Spirit 


«1 Oo. iL 6, 7; 
tp tae” 


+ |that shall add a beauty to the sphere in which they move. 


the gift of tongues and of prophecy. Upon these we observe 
that—1. Even the highest were not accompanied with spiritual 
faultlessness ; 2. Those which were higher in one sense were lower 
in another. II. The spiritual unity of the Church:—1. All real 
unity is manifold; 2. All living unity is spiritual, not formal ; 
8. None but a spiritual unity can preserve the rights both of the 
individual and the Church.? 

One talent.—Feeble souls are like those tracts of land which 
have neither depth nor richness of soil, yet, however arid, pro- 
duce something to serve the world. The sandy and stony deserts 
of the Cape are covered with heath of every hue and form, to 
beautify the scene and to charm the traveller’s eye. Even so the 
feeblest souls can display some phase of feeling and ey ne 

he 
world wants the heath as well as the oak, and the genial beams 
shine on both.¢ 


6, 7. a hep ee modes, and instrumentalities by wh. the 
Spirit works on different minds acc. to their circumstances, con- 
stitution, antecedents. same.. all, to be ill. in many ways: 
as the effect of light in painting flowers diff. colours. The same 
one God as He who gives to animals and plants so many dif. 


forms and qualities. but.. Spirit, whatever the peculiar mani- © 


festation may be. given..withal,+ to benefit himself, and 
others through him. 

The manifestation of the Spirit given to be profited by.—L We 
may here behold and aumire the singular care and love of God for 
His church. II. Though we have cause to lay it to heart when 
holy and gifted men are taken from us, and to lament our own and 
the Church's loss; yet we should remember that it is still a part 
of God’s care over, and love for, us. III. Where the Spirit hath 
manifested itself to any man by the distribution of gifts, it is but 
reason, that man should manifest the spirit that is in him, by ex- 
ercising those gifts in some lawful calling, and he should use them 
for the good of others.’ 

Diversity of gifts.—We discover diversity of gi a reference 
to Whitfield and Handel. The one mie brinch what the 
other was in sacred song; the one appealing, through the under- 
standing to the heart and conscience, calling on men everywhere to 
repent and turn to God; the other drawing out and bearing 
upward, as a sweet incense before the altar of the upper sanctuary, 
the devout aspirations of the new-born soul. There was an “ air, 


t|® Soul, a movement in the oratory of Whitfield,” which created 


indescribable emotions in his vast assemblies. Handel equally 


electrified the multitudes in Westminster Abbey. His powet- 


rs ria vps he Saipaninety the Messiah, raised them to their 
eet. And yet greater wonders did Whitfield, when preaching th 
Messiah to the score of thousands in Mooxfislaaxed : eon 


8, 9. wisdom,* “ The whole doo. of the Go id - 
ledge, “ knowledge of former revelations recorded in Siete a 
Moses and prophets,’ « Wisdom (codgia) expresses something more 
discursive and argumentative, asin St. Paul; knowledge (yvaorc) 
something more intuitive, usin St. Jo.’ faith,¢ special in degree 
and kind, for a special purpose. gifts . . healing,/ characteristie 


ee ee 


> hae 
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bestowing upon. severally, not giving all to one. 
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Oap. rif. 10, 12.5 2 CORINTHIANS. 
of Apostolic times. Needed for attesting the mission of the 
preacher, and the Divine origin of Christianity, 

The gifts of God.—These are—I. Communicated by the Spirit. 

Rich in their variety. III. Widely distributed. IV. Designed 

for general benefit.—Wisdom and knowledge.—I. Are diverse. 
Il. Proceed from the same spirit. IIL. Are essential to the edifi- 
cation of the Church.—Miracles in the primitive Church.—I. Their 
variety. Il. Source. III. Use. IV. Cessation.—Faith—I. What 
it implies. II. Whence it proceeds. ILI. What its use.¢ 

Human learning.—It is insufficient to render men either holy 
or happy. For when the worldly-wise have dived into the bottom 
of Nature’s sea, they are able to bring up from thence, instead of 
these pearls of price, nothing but handsful of shells and gravel. 
Knowledge, indeed, and good parts managed by grace, are, like the 
rod in Moses’s hand, wonder-workers; but turn to serpents when 
they are cast upon the ground, and employed in promoting 
earthly designs. Learning in religious hearts, like that gold in 
the Israelites’ earrings, is a most precious ornament; but if men 
pervert it to base wicked ends, or begin to make an idol of it, as 
they did a golden calf of their earrings, it then becomes an 
abomination.” | 

10, 11. working,‘ inworking. miracles,’ powers. pro- 
phecy, teaching, directed by the Spirit to the heart and under- 
standing. to.. spirits,é distinguishing betw. the working of 
the Divine and of the human, or of evil spirits. tongues,° lan;. 
guages. interpretation,/ etc., “ the power of giving a meaning 
to what was thus ecstatically spoken.”9 dividing, distributing, 
No one man 
to have a monopoly of grace or influence. will, as the Omni- 
potent Spirit may in His unerring wisdom decide. ‘ 

Phe Spirit's presence with ministers.—I, Our Lord has promised 
that He will be present with His Church to the end of the world. 
IL. He is thus present with His Church fundamentally and prin- 
cipally by His Spirit. III. This presence of the Spirit is pro- 
mised and given to the Church by an everlasting covenant. IV. 
Hence the ministry of the Gospel is the ministry of the Spirit. 


V. The design of this is to continue and preserve the Church here 
below.’ 
A lesson from the .—Flowers, while they captivate us 


with their beauty, no less astonish us with their variety; every 
country has its peculiar species. Some of these love the burning 
suns of India; some the barren deserts of Africa; and America 
and New Holland are as much distinguished by flowers of singular 
and rare beauty, as by their animals which. differ greatly from 
those of all the rest of the globe. Then, again, there are some 
flowers which are natives only of temperate climates, and a few 
are confined to the snowy regions of the north. Each has also its 
own select situation and soil; some choose the mountain and 
some the valley; some flourish best in poor ground, and many 
are to be found only in the rich pastures. Nor are they less re- 
markable for their different qualities. In some are combined the 
qualities of fragrance and beauty; but those which have little of 
the latter, have often valuable properties as medicine. Even 
those which were despised, are now found to be useful to the 
skilfal physician, and class among the most beneficial of his 
remedies. In 


penetrates 
the length, the 
breadth, thea 
depth and height, 
more than know- 
. Knowledge 
is, so to speak, 
sight; wisdom is 
sight coupled 
with taste. Know. 
ledge relates tu 
things that are to 
be done; wisdom 
to things eter- 
nal.” — Benge. 


e Ma. xvii. 19, 20, 


J Ja. vy. 14, 15s 
Ac. v. 15, 16, 


g Dr. Lyth. 
h Arrowsmith. 


a“ The Holy 
Spirit works in 
every member of 
Christ’s —_ body, 
and in the whole 
body itself." 
Cyril. 

6 Ac. v. 9, 10, 

¢ Ac. xi. 27, 28 


dAc, viii. 21; 1 
Jo. iv. 1; Re. t% 
-l, 2. 


e Ac. i, 4. 
J1 Oo, xiv. 27 
29. , 


g Alford. 
h W. Stevens. 


“ We like the 
gift, when we 
the giver prize.” 
— Ovid. 


“While you look — 
at what is given, 
look also at the 
giver.” —Seneca, 


“Men preservé 
the fire by blow 
ing it; 80, by dili- 
gence, we must 
kindle the gifts 
of God bestowed 
on us.”—Cawdray. 
“A gift—ite 
kind, its valne 
and appearance 3 
the silence or the 
pom that 
attends it; the 
style in which it 


short, every combination of beauty and utility that | reaches you, may 


74 


decide the 
dignity or -vul- 
garity of the 
giver.”— Lavater. 
6 Salter. 

the body one, 
many 
members 

@ Ro. xii 4 5; 
Ep. iv. 4, 11, 12. 
6 Ep. iv. 15, 16; 
Ga. iii. 16. 

ce Bengel, 

¢ {bid. 


e Ma. iii. 11; Jo. 
vi. 63; Ga. iii. 28; 
Ep. ii. 13, 14, 16; 
(1 Co. xii. 7; Jo. 
vii. 37—39. 
 Macknight. 

g Homilist. 

“The universal 
Church, being the 
pody of Christ, 
is but one, and 
all true Chris- 
tians are the 
members of 
‘which it con- 
sists.”—-Baxter, 


“Tt is what ap- 
‘pertains to the 
soul which tends 
to bring back 
unity among 
men,”—Vinet. 


each member 
of the body 
needful 


a W Burkitt. 


“Our religion is 
not merely a re- 
ligion of detach- 
ment, for then it 
would not be & 
religion; it isa 
Tosgion of at- 
tachment or of 
love.”— Vinet. 


“There is none 
made 80 great, 
but he may both 
noed the help 
and service, and 
#tand in fear of 
the power and 
opkindness, even 
of the meanest 
of mortals.”"— 
Seneca, 


“Expatiate freo 
o'er allthis scene 
of man, 

& mighty maze! 
but not without 
2 
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the mind can conceive, and far more than it could have imagined, 


is to be found in those flowers which are so widely seattered over 
the fair face of the whole earth. What a pleasing picture of the 
vast diversity of character which adorns the members of the 
Church of Christ |* 


12,18. body, the physical human frame. one, one body of 
many parts. members, ea. with its own particular office and 
power. all.. body, ea. contributing to perfection of the whole; 
and ea. the complement’of every other. so.. Christ,? i.e., so 
is His body—the Church. we. . body, so united with, as to be- 
come an integral part of. whether. . Gentiles, ‘who were 
bodies of men very dif. by nature.”¢ whether . . free, “ who 
were bodies of men very dif. by human institution.”¢ made.. 
Spirit,¢ partake of influences of the same Holy Spirit, having 
spiritual life from one source (ill. tree-branches, one spring of 
water): or “one spirit of faith and love by wh. the one body is 
animated.’’s 

Christ and the Church one.—I. The oneness of Christ and the 


(Church. The Church is: 1. Many; 2. Manifold; and yet 3. From 


this very multitudinousness and manifoldness, arises oneness. 
II. The truth of the unity and manifoldness of the Church is the 
basis of New Testament morality.9 

Face to face.—An old Hottentot having been taken ill, was 
visited by Mr. Reid, a missionary. He said, “ This is the mes- 
sage of death! I shall now go and see the other country, where 
I have never been, but which I long to see! Iam weary of every 
thing here! I commit too much sin here; I wish to be free from 
it; I cannot understand things well here, and you cannot undér- 
stand me. The Lord has spoken much to me, though I cannot 
explain it.” 


14—17. for .. body, etc., see v. 12. foot .. body, language 
of envy, or distrust. is .. body? what is ignorantly feared is not 
the truth. ear..eye.. body, as well might the blind say the 
sun does not shine. if..eye.. hearing? ea. member possess- 
ing precisely the same gifts would involve the whole body—the 
Church—in fatal consequences. 

Difference of gifts in different men.—I. Several men have theit 
several gifts, as it plaaseth the Spirit to give unto them :—1. 
Physical; 2. Intellectual; 3. Moral, gifts. IT. Such as have the 
lowest talent, either of gifts or graces, should not be thought 
worthless: 1. By others, which would be un-Christ-like; 2. By 
themselvos. They should employ their talent, though ever so 
small, for the service and benetit of the whole Church 

None are useless.—The Rev. Ambrose Morton was generally 
esteemed a good scholar, and remarkably humble, sanctified, and 
holy, but was inclined to melancholy, to his own discouragement. 
In his younger days, when he was assistant to another minister, 
some good people, in his hearing, speaking of their conversion, 
and ascribing it under God to that minister’s preaching, he 
seemed cast down as if he was of no use. A sensible countryman, 
who was present, and who had a particular,value for his ministry, 
made this observation for his encwuragement: “ An ordinary 
workman may hew down timber, but it must be an accomplished 


artist that shall frame it for the building.” Mr. M. therefore rose 


up, and cheerfully replied. “If I am of any use, I am satisfied.” 


Gap. xi. 18-23.) 
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Pans eee ee seegetally fone 
med by ut himself; and was = 
experienced Christians. : nag 


18—20. God, wise and good. set, in their proper places. 
pleased, only what is right and good can please Him, Lrginea 
-- body ? wh. is a perfect body only through the union and 
eo-operation of many dif. members. yet.. body, bec. the 
members are united and not independent. 

The organised constitution of the Church—It—I. Is aptly com- 
pared with the body—many members fitly arranged—exercising 
various functions—united in one body—for one object. II. Is 
Divinely appointed—He appoints every man his place and office— 
according to His own pleasure. III. Is necessary—to its existence 
—its well-being—and its success.¢ 

Care bestowed on the body.—It is a strange thing to see the care 
and solicitude that is used to strengthen and cherish the body; 
the study, and industry, and skill to form and shape every mem- 
ber and limb to beauty and comeliness; to teach the hands and 
feet and eyes the order and gracefulness of motion; to cure any 
defects of nature or accident, with any hazard and pain, insomuch 
as we oftentimes see even those of the weaker sex, and less 
inclined to suffering, willingly endure the breaking of a bone that 
cannot otherwise be made straight; and all this ado but to make 


' @ handsome and beautiful person, which at best is but the picture 


of a man or woman, without a wise soul: when to the informa- 
tion and improvement of that jewel, which is the essence of man; 
and which unconsidered, even that which we so labour for and 
are proud of—our beauty and hands.meness—is by many degrees 
inferior to that of a thousand beasts and other creatures; to the 
sultivating and shaping and directing of the mind, we give 
scarce a thought, not an hour of our life; never suppress a 
passion, never reform an affection; insomuch as (though never 
age had fewer wise men to show to the world) we may justly 
wonder we are not all fools and idiots, when we consider how 
little we have contributed to make ourselves other: and doubt- 
less, if nature (whom we are ready to accuse of all our weakness 
and perverseness) had not out of her store bountifully supplied 
us, our own art and industry would never have kept up our facul- 
ties to that little vile height they are at.? 


21—23. eye.. say, with any truth. I. . thee, for the hand 
does what the eyes see should be done. nor. . head, etc., since 
the feet are needful to go whither the head directs. feeble, as 
the hand comp. with the eye; or as the internal organs wh. require 
special protection, as brain, heart, ete. necessary, to bodily 
health, ete. think . . honourable, or less graceful, bec. of their 
position and use. we.. honour, by clothing, ete. have.. 
comeliness, “fr. the attention wh. they receive fr. the other 


_ members,’’4 


" Power of the feeble.——I. The gifts of the first rank. They are 
of two kinds: 1. Supernatural, such as speaking in unknown 
tongues, curing diseases, prophesying; 2. Natural, relating to— 
(1) The heart, (2) The intellect. II. The feebler gifts: 1. Humility ; 
2 Fidelity; 3. Purity of manners and of thought; 4. Truth; 5. 
Contentment; 6. Activity in God's cause; 7. Charity—that is, 
true love, ID. The fact that these obscure gifts are the most 


ee " 
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“Order ia 
heaven's first 
law.”—Pope. 


unity in 
diversity of 
God’s 
appointment 
a Dr, Lyth. 


“In an arch 
each singlestone, 
which, if severed 
from the rest, 
would beperhaps * 
defenceless, ia 
sufficiently se- 
eured by the 
solidity and en- 
tireness of the 
whole fabric of 
which it is a 
part."—2#. Boyle. 
“There is a scrt 
of economy in 
Providence that 
one shall excel 
where another is 
defective, in 
order to make 
men more useful 
to each other and 
mix them in so- 
ciety.” —Addison, 
Galen was con- 
verted from 
atheism by exa- 
mining a human 
skeleton; and he 
said he would 
ere anyone a 
undred years to 
see if he could 
find a more com- 
modious __situ-* 
ation for one 
mem the 
body, 
t Clarendon. 


even un- 
seemly 
members are 
needful 

a Bengel. 

“ Amongst the 
chaiacteristic 
and ess ntial fen- 
tures of the work 
of Christ we 
must number 
this; Christ has 
consecrated the 
principle of ct 


gicus 
duality "— Pies 


7 


b Dr. Vinet. 


“Order is tne| 


the | workers, and these must co-operate. Alas! workers in & Sabbath. 
mind, the health sch 


sanity of 


of the body, the 
peace of the city, 
the security of 
the state. As the 
beams to a house, 
as the bones to 
the microcosm 
of man, so is 
order to all 
things.”— Southey. 


¢ Spuryeos, 


the members 
sympathise 
with each 
other 


a “ Why, then, is t 


it necessary to 


adorn smooth| accident or disease. 


cheeks with 
patches?”-Bengel. 
b T. Robinson. 


“Tt is a most 
unnatural thing 
to rejoice in the 
harm of another. 
In the body, 
when one mem- 
ber is suffering, 
all the members 
suffer with it. 
And to delight 
in the harm of 
others is as con- 
tra! to the 
spiritual nature 
which is diffused 
in the true body 
of Ohrist, as if 
the head or any 
other member 
should _ rejoice 
that the hand or 
foot is in pain.” 
~— Howe. 


“ Always to give 
raise moderate- 
y, ia a strong 
proof of medi- 
ocrity.” — Mar- 
ysis de Vauven- 
argues. 


the members 
of Christ are 
one body 
a “The Head is 
the only-be- 
@otten Son 
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necessary: To—1. The individual who possesses them; 2. The 


Church. é 
Every man in his own order.—There are different orders of 


ool do not always agree with one another. Then, workers in 
Sabbath-schools are not always so fond, perhaps, of workers in 
ragged-schools as they might be; and perhaps the workers in 
ragged-schools may sometimes look down with coldness upon the 
distributors of tracts. It should never be so. We are like the 
different members of the body; and the eye must not say to the 
foot, “I have no need of thee;” neither must the hand say to the 
ear, “I have no need of thee.” Every man must work according 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit which dwells in him after the 
Divine will.¢ 

24-26. for. . need, what the need then of paint, powder, 
enamel, cosmetics? more .. honour, by position, use, attention 
paid them by other members. no.. body, mutiny, discord. 
same. . other, caring equally for each other. one. . another, 
hey being all of them mutually dependent. one .. suffer, by 
all... it, losing the aid of its service, and 
suffering by sympathy. one. . honoured, as the eye or ear by 
careful training. all... it, for all are advantaged by the improve- 
ment of each. 

The duty of all to rejoice at the honour given to their brethren.— 
I. Rejoicing is a Christian duty—required: 1. On our own ac- 
count; 2. On account of others. Here an unselfish sympathy 
with another’s honour—not merely not to envy it, but to rejoice 
in it. IL, What this rejoicing at the honour paid to others may 
be the means of. Of—l. Increasing their joy; 2. Demonstrating 
your love and sympathy; 3. Engaging and confirming their love 
to you.® 

Cyprian and the captives.—The early Christians were remark- 
able for their brotherly love. When a multitude of Christian men 
and women in Numidia had been taken prisoners by a horde of 
neighbouring barbarians, and when the Churches to which they 
belonged were unable to raise the sum demanded for their ransom, 
they sent deputies to the Church that was planted in the metro- 
polis of North Africa. No sooner had Cyprian, who was at the 
head of it, heard a statement of the distressing case, than he 
commenced a subscription in behalf of the unfortunate slaves, 
and never relaxed his indefatigable efforts till he had collected a 
sum of upwards of eight hundred pounds. This he forwarded to the 
Numidian Christians, with a letter full of Christian sympathy and 
tenderness. ‘In cases like these,’’ he says in his letter, “‘ who 
would not feel sorrow, and who would not look upon a brother’s 
sufferings as his own? As the Apostle says, when one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it. Therefore we must con- 
sider the captivity of our brethren as our own captivity. We 
must see Christ in our captive brethren, and redeem Him from 
captivity who redeemed us from death ” 


27—29. now, here follows the application of the allegory. 
ye, Christians with many and various gifts. body, a united, 
compact whole. Christ, the head. particular, in part. some, 
members with special functions. first, in degree. Apostles,’ 


of| fr. whom the Gospel is to be received. prophets,¢ who expounded 
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eR age 


‘Dap. xii. 29-31.) 
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Scriptures, and predicted events (Agabus). teachers, as preachers 
and catechists. miracles, powers, i.e., those who had miraculous 
powers. helps,¢ helpers, as deacons, ete. governments,* 
directors, advisers. 

The Church the body of Christ.—I. The doctrinal facts of which 
the text reminds us. Concerning—1l. The life of the Church— 
dependent upon the life-giving presence of Christ, as the body is 
upon the soul’s presence within it. 2. Its growth. It grows, like 
the body, by assimilating to itself foreign matter. 3. Its unity. 
Christ is the one undivided, animating spirit of the one body, the 
Church. Il. The practical issues that flow from this assertion,— 
“ Ye are,”’ etc.—1. As the body is the servant of the mind, so the 
Church is the servant of Christ. 


Christ's. 8. The relation of the members to each other, and of all 
to the head, show the relation of the members of the Church to 
their head, who is Christ. Learn: Being one with Christ we are 
—— of our—(1) Safety; (2) Power of endurance; (3) Eter- 
D 6. 

Parts in the Church.—This militant Church may have many 
parts; as the ocean-sea is but one. yet distinguished according to 
the regions upon which it lies; so there is the Spanish Ocean, the 
English Ocean, the German Ocean. There is aChurch in England, 
a Church in France, a Church in Germany; yet thereis but one 


militant Church. One sun, many beams; one kingdom, many | 


shires; one tree, many branches. / 


29—31. are.. Apostles, ete.? Questions to enforce the 
fact that all were not, etc. (advantage of distribution of gifts may 
be ill. by division of labour and trade). covet, emulonsly desire. 
The only sinless coveting. best gifts, “ the Spirit gives as He 
wills (v. 11), but yet believers snay freely follow out, and engage 
in, one thing in preference to another (xiv. 26)."4 and.. 
way, “i.e. of emulating the grentest gifts . . the way in wh. gifts 
can be made effectual in the hygnest sense.’’¢ 

Commanding gifts—I. The power of popular address from 
the pulpit or platform. II. The gift of literary success. ILI. The 
magical influence of a winsome manner.4 

Talent and piety combined.—Aun Baynard, descended from a 

ancient aud respectable family, was born at Preston, in Lan- 
pa in the year 1672. Her parents percciving her lively 
genius, joined with a natural desire for learning, gave her a very 
liberal education, which she improved to the best and noblest 
purposes. She was skilled in the Latin and Greek languages, in 
mathematics and philosophy. Her compositions in Latin dis- 
played uncommon facility and elegance of expression. She had 
a strong and capacious memory, a comprehensive and exalted 
mind, still coveting more and more knowledge. ‘‘ In this parti- 
gular alone,” she would often say, “it is a sin to be contented 
with a little.” But, with all her genius and her acquirements, 
she was free from vanity and affectation. With profound humility 
and prostration of mind, she testified with Paul: ‘I count all 
things but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” She used often to say, ‘that human learning 
is of little worth, unless, as a handmaid, it leads to the knowledge 
of Christ revealed in the Gospel as our Lord and Saviour.” 
“ What avails,” said she, “‘ Solomon’s skill in the works of nature, 
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God, and His 
body is the 
Church.”—Augus 
tine. 

5 Lu. vi. 18 

¢ Ac. xiii, 1, 

d Ac. vi. 8 4; Bo 
xvi. 1—3, 21; § 
i tysit, 


e Phi. i. 1; He 
xiii 24; Tit. 1, 5. 


“A man that fa 


desirous to excel 


Obedience is the first lesson, |Should try to da 


2. As the body shows the mind’s character, so the Church shows |%° @ those things ~ 


that are in them. 
selves most ex 


cellent.” — Epwe- 
tetus. 


“ It may cost thee 
many an aching 
head to obtain 
gifts, but it will 
cost thee an 
aching heart for 
sin, if ever God 
make thee a new 
creature.”-Flavel, 


(T. Adams. 


covet the 
best gifts 


a1 Co. xiy.1, 89; 
viii. 1; Ma. v. 45 


6 Bengel. 

c Alford. 

d W. Webster, 
M.A, 


“We should be 
zealous of the 
gifts of the Spirit, 
and not envious 
at them.”—Owen. 


“Genius may at 
times want the 
spur, butit standa 
as often in need 
of the curb.”-- 
Longinus. 


“Raphael did 
well, and Phidias 
did well: but i 
'g not painter or 
sculptor who fa 
making himself 
most nobly im- 
mortal; it is he 
who is making 
truo impressions 
upon the mind of 
man, — frescoes 
for oternity, that 
will not shine ont 
till the light of 
heaven 
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ee ere Ed 
if we do not discern the God of nature? Of what advantage is it 


eee 
them; sculptures, 
not wrought in 
outwari things, 

_ but in the inward 
nature and 
character of the 
soul.’ A 


Vase, 


love 


better than 
eloquence 

a Ma, xxii. 37— 
40; 1 Pe. i. 22;1 
Jo. iii. 14; iv.7,8. 
6 Winer. 

e Jos. Ant, vil. 13. 


3. 

Charity. ba 
e , trans. in 
Vale” charitas. 
Hence _—papists 
apply to alms- 
giving the praise 
that is here be- 
stowed on love, 
The Protestant 
¢rans,, love, they 
eomplain, leads 
the people to 
think too little of 
almegiving. 

a Anon, 


‘better than 
knowledge, 
faith, or 

almsgiving 


@ Stanley. 
5 Ma xvii. 20, 


¢ Ma. vil. 21—23, lestates."4 


a Coleridge, who 
adds, “Who 
that has  wit- 
nessed the alms- 
giving in a Ca- 
tholic monastery, 
or the court of a 
Spanish or Si- 
silian Bp.’s or 
Abp.’s __ palace, 
where immense 
revenues are 


byringed away in) Vivian, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, read the lessons. 


farthings upon 
nerds of beggars, 
but must feel the 
force the 


|to be versed in astronomy, if we never study, by our holy prac- 
| tices, to arrive at the blessed regions? or to be so skilful in aritn- 
metic that we can divide and subdivide to the smallest fraction, 
if we do not learn to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom? or to understand the diseases of the body, | 
if we do not know where to find the balm of Gilead, the wine and 
oil of the good Samaritan, the Lord Jesus, to pour into the 
wounds of our souls?” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1. tongues . . angels, all the graces of human and Divine elo- 
quet.ce, with the utmost facility, perspicuity, and force in commu- 
nicating thought. charity,* love to souls, and Christ. brass, 
castagnettes.? cymbal,¢ a well-known instrament of percussion 
that produces more noise than music. 

Christian charity —1. Its nature. It may be viewed in reference 
to—1. God. 2. Our fellow-creatures. IL. Its importance. With- 
out it everything else will be in vain—l. The most captivating 
eloquence; 2. The clearest insight into things of futurity ; 3. Learn- 
ing the most extensive and profound; 4. The most marvellous 
faith; 5. The most abundant liberality; 6. Ardour the most 
intense, and courage the most unwavering. III. Its workings. 
Consider its forbearance, benignity, contentment, humility, dis- 
interestedness, candour, patience, purity, generosity, &. IV. Its 
permanence. V. Its supremacy.¢ 

Christian charity —William Tyndale, the translator of the 
Scriptures, had many enemies, who persecuted him with cruel 
hatred, but to whom he bore the tenderest charity. It is recorded 
that to some of them he said one day, ‘‘ Take away my goods, 
take away my good name! yet so long as Christ dwelleth in my 
heart, so long shall I love you not a whit the less.” 


7 

2, 8. mysteries, secret purposes of the Divine mind, “whole 
range of God’s secrets."* Things hidden from ordinary men. 
knowedge, of things, events, &c. faith,’ in the largest measure. 
that. . mountains, overcome the greatestdifficulties. nothing, 
leither as a disc. of Christ, or preacher of the Gospel. though . 
'poor, “Though I dole away in mouthfuls all my property or 
give .. burned, in fanatical zeal for religion. 
charity, love: ‘ The golden key wh. opes the palace of eternity.”* 
it . . nothing. now or hereafter: since without love such deeds 
are hypocritical. 

Without love, no profit.—I. Beneficence without love profits us 
nothing. Giving in the spirit of love is to be recommended for 


|the sake of—l. The giver; 2. The recipient. II. Self-sacrifice 


without love is of no good. Learn from this what sacrifices are— 
1. Unprofitable; 2 Truly profitable/ ‘ 

Maundy Thursday, March 28, 1872:—Royal Maundy was cele- 
brated yesterday at the Chapel Royal in Whitehall. The Rev. Dr. 

: L The Dean of 
Windsor, as Lord High Almoner, distributed the gifts, with the 
| assistance of the Sub-Almoner, the Rev. J. Wilberforce. The 
j fifty-three women—one for each year of her Majesty’s age—were 


‘4 


— 


ev 
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presented with a sum of 35s., in lien of clothing ; while the fifty-|Apostle’s half 
three men got their bounty in kind, namely, woollen and linen |®titical pupigw? 
clothes, with boots and stockings. Afterwards there was a general | ¢ Afi/ton, Comus, 
distribution of purses, each person receiving two. In the red | JD. Longwill, 
purse was asum of £2 10s. in gold, and in the white one silver |g v, Telegraph, 
pennies numbering according to the recipient’s age. The cere- 
mony was witnessed by nearly a thousand visitora.s 


4, 5. charity . . long,* long-suffering in bearing wrong. | the nature 
kind,’ to wrong-doer. envieth not, the great or rich; or|°flove 
another’s good or goodness. vaunteth .. itself, has no pride |@ EX. xxiv. 6,7; 
in personal possessions and attainments. not. . up, with pride Join in: a 
or anger. doth .. unseemly,¢ unbecomingly, haughtily. seek-|, 7, vy: 95. 
eth... own, grasps uot her own rights.¢ is .. provoked, | xii'1o. rg 
to haste, anger, ill-temper. thinketh .. evilJ“ does not im-|.) pe i 3. 
pute or store up in her calculations the injury she has received.” ae Al tae 

Charity.—Its properties :—I. Long-suffering. It calms the |$,} 49: %, 243 
angry passions of man. II. Active kindness. Love cannot work|1,2 °" — 
ill; therefore, it fulfils the law. II. Contentment and humility. |¢ sraniey, 

IV. Generosity and unselfishness,’ Ma. {x x or 

The justice of charity —Dr. Hammond frequently remitted his ae 
rights when he thought the party unable to pay. Once he had |? 54/4 
made a bargain with one of his parishioners to have so much for!“ Hon! soit g 
the tithe of a large meadow; and, according to his agreement, | « fry: P apres 
received part of the money at the beginning of the year. It| who evil thinks.” 
happened, however, that the produce was afterwards spoiled; and |—=4. III. Motto 
carried away by a flood. When the tenant came to make the last |, me_crder of 
payment, the doctor not ouly refused it, but returned the former, , ; 
sum, saying to the poor man, “ God forbid that I should take ee 
the tenth, where you have -not the nine parts.” 


6, 7. rejoiceth . . iniquity,* of others, even if profitable to|¢ Pr. xxiv. 17; 
herself. rejoiceth. . truth,’ “she has no pleasure in the Spear | 
advance of wickedness, but she shares the joy of the triumph of] Ro { 39, ‘ 
goodness.”« beareth, efc., reproaches, hardships ;4 or, covereth |, Ac. xh 98; 9 
the failings of others¢ believeth, etc., love has a confiding] Jo, 4. 
heart. hopeth, etc., looks for good only fr. others. endureth,| ¢ sraniey, 
etc. J all vexations, disappointments, trials, fr. whatever source. | , Metaphor, fr 

The excellence of charity.—1., The moral dispositions of the soul ship or roof ‘wh, 
are, in Scripture, compared with and preferred to positive institu-|does not leak ; 
tions. II. They are also compared with and preferred to occasional ee ward- 
and temporary virtues. III. Love of cliarity is compared with aeniens aetna 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and preferred to them. Con- 


: bearing weight. 
elusion :—1. The Church has little reason to regret the cessation | See Stanley, who 
of extraordinary gifts of the Spirit; 2. If we have a mind to oe: Rees 
bring down heaven to earth, to please our Saviour, edify His mem-} meaning of the 
bers, and advance religion, let us follow after charity; 3. See| word oréyer. 
the excellence of Christian religion.9 __ | Macknight, Pry 
Noble peasants—Among the Alps alone are found men rustic z aa 1 Pe. iv. 8 
without being ferocious, civilised without being corrupted. Our|** . 2. 
peasants in England are not to be compared with them. There, 
living among their equals, they are contented, possess an elevated | g H. Grove, 
mind, are generous, and welcome strangers as brothers. The! «+ charity,’ 
following trait is as characteristic as it is singular. Frantz went| the proverb, “is 
one evening to Gaspard, who was mowing his field : “ My friend,” ~ ye 
said he, “ the time is come to get up this hay: you know there is| the qu; aan 
a dispute about the meadow, to whom it belongs, you or me; to|los whem she 


. 


rejoiceth in ini- 
quity’ — embrac- 
ing those whom 
sheshould rather 


over."—Dr. Ry- 


“One is never 
weary when one 
loves. Love 
fulness in the 
void, and Chris- 
tian sadness has 
nothing in com- 
mon with the 
disgust of life” 


—Vinet. 


i Paxton Hood. 


' the 
durability 

of love 

«4 Macknight. 

61 Jo. iii. 2. 

¢ “Only partial 

glimpses of truth 

are revealed in 

prophecy; are 

received in the 

intuitions of 

knowledge.”— 

Stanley. 


d Stems and Twigs. 


“Love, the true 
loveof God, is the 
love of Ilis truth, 
of His holiness, of 
His whole will; 
the true love is 
that, which re- 
flects itself in 
obedience; the 
true love is that 
which stira and 
purifies the con- 
science,”— Vinet. 


“No communi- 
cation or gift can 
~ exhaust Gonius, 
or impoverish 
Checity.”"—Lava- 
ter. 


“Charity is the 


scope of all God's: 


commands," 
Chrysostom, 


partial and 

aaa 
nowledge 

a “All the pro- 

phets saw 

through a dark 
lass, Moses saw 


is| They debated some time. 
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—————_$_$ $$ Ke 
decide the question I have assembled together the appointed 
judges at Salenche ; so come with me to-morrow, and state your 
claims.” ‘You see, Frantz,” answered Gaspard, “that I have 
cut the grass; it is therefore absolutely necessary that I should 
get it up to-morrow; I cannot leave it.” “ And I cannot send 
away the judges, who have chosen the day themselves ; besides, 
we must know to whom the meadow belongs before it is cleared.” 
At length Gaspard sad to Frantz, 
“Go to Salenche, tell the judges my reasons as well as your own 
for claiming the meadow, and then I need not go myself.” So it 
was agreed. Frantz pleaded both for and against himself, ard, 
to the best of his power, gave in his own claims as well as those of 
Gaspard. When the judges had pronoynced their opinion, he 
returned to his friend, saying, ‘‘ The meadow is thine: the sen- 
tence is in thy favour, and I wish you joy.” Frantz and Gaspard 
ever afterwards remained friends.’ 


8—10. charity ..faileth, never shall be abolished, is im- 
perishable. Nay, it ‘flourishes most in the future.” ¢ but, ete., 
spiritual gifts will be abolished; no need for prophetic announce- 
ments or eloquent harangues when the end is secured, and love 
reigns triumphant, as the great result. for, besides, after all. 
part,’ only a part, and how small a part.¢ perfect, perfect 
illumination. part .. away, as the light of moon and stars is 
lost in the light of the sun. 

Partial knowledge:—Partial knowledge is—I. A calamity, when 
it is traceable to—1. Early training in prejudice; 2. False teach- 
ing; 3. Inability to learn; IJ. A crime, when owing to—1. 
Prayerlessness; 2. Wilfulness; 8. Lethargy; 4. Inattention; 5. 
Forgetfulness; III. A blessing, when it causes—1l. Faith to be 
exercised; 2. Inquiry to be evoked ; 8. Filial fear to be displayed ; 
IV. An argument for—l. Humility; 2. Praise; 8. Hope; 4 
Alarm.¢ 

Partial knowledge.—Sir Isaac Newton, a little before his death, 
said, “I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.”—All not seen at once.—A 
traveller, as he passed through a large and thick wood, saw a part 
of a huge oak, which appeared mis-shapen, and almost seemed to 
spoil the scenery. ‘If,’ said he, ‘I was the owner of this forest 
I would cut down that tree.” But when he had ascended the hill 
and taken a full view of the forest, this same tree appeared the 
most beautiful part of the landscape. ‘* How erroneously,” said 
he, ‘tI have judged while I saw only a part.” ‘ This plain tale,” 
says Dr. Olin, ‘illustrates the plans of God. We now see but in 
part. The full view, the harmony and proportion of things, are 
all necessary to clear up our judgment.” 


11, 12. when, etc., the dif. betw. the present and future, ill. 
by dif. of knowledge in a child anda man. spake, etc. child, 
whose knowledge is limited and erroneous. man, whose know 
ledge is wider and more exact. put.. things, as things of the 
past, insufficient to satisfy a man’s understanding. now, in 
regard to the future, as once in childhood in regard to the present. 


ugh» bright! glass,* mirror (mirrors made of polished metal), é.¢., we #00, 0% 


ee a 


— 
Ww ©) Se 


b 
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know, by the aid of instrumentalities. darkly, obscurely. @k., 
in an enigma or riddle. As when we learn by parable, allegory, 
ete. then, in the life to come. face .. face, without the in- 
tervention of any distorting media, or imperfect comparisons. 
know .. known, fully, perfectly. 

The Christian's present and future.—I. In the present state of 
being, God has invested His ereature, man, with organs of vision, 
through which he discerns objects in the material world. I. The 
medium through which we he heavenly things is faith, and 
with it ‘‘ we now see through a glass darkly.” Among the things 
now imperfectly seen are—1. The character of God; 2. The 
mysteries of Providence; 8. The scheme of human redemption; 
4. The glories and felicities of the heavenly state. III. But if the 
present is imperfect, the future is perfect, for then shall we “see 


face to face,” 

The limit of present knowledge.—Mr. Ward, the Indian mis- 
sionary, used to tell a story of a Brahmin, who was asked if the 
various views of Christians about their own religion did not lead 
him to doubt its Divine origin. He replied, “Not at all. Hear, 
my brother. There was once a city of which all the inhabitants 
had lost their sight—they were blind. It was one day rumoured 
that a magnificent elephant was to pass through their streets, 
and as none of the people had ever seen an elephant, all rushed 
down to examine it, and pressed close for free inquiry. One felt 
his leg, another his trunk, another his tail, one his ears, and one 
his tusk, till they were satisfied. The elephant went on his way, 
and they returned home. Many were obliged to be content with 


the reports of the more fortunate. After a time the various|kn 


visitors of the gigantic animal began to converse about him, and 


glass.""— Rabbini- 
cal . Glass 
may=—not a 
mirro a 
‘transparent 
stone or what- 
ever other sub- 
stance was used 
admitting 


houses.” — Stan-~ 
ley. In this case 
the darkly woulda 


by wh. the light 
would be ob- 
scured and re 
fracted. 


b Rev. J. Berg. 

“He that 
knoweth not 
what he ought to 
know, is a brute 
amongst men; 
he that knowetb 
no more than he 
hath need of, is 
@ man amongst 
brute beasts; and 
he'that knoweth 


to describe to others what they had observed; but all their evi-| joras 


dence seemed contradictory, since each bore testimony only to 
the particular member with which he had come in contact, and 
each denied what his brother attested. Disputes were running 
very high, when a wise old Brahmin interposed, and said, ‘My 
dear brethren, forbear, I beseech you. 

have listened are right, and all are wrong. You each know a 
little, and only a little, of the great creature concerning which 
you would be informed. Now, instead of disputing, put together 
all you have heard, combine the different testimonies you have 
received, and by so doing you may best hope to gain some idea of 
the whole.’ ” ¢ : 


13. now, as necessary to our better state. abideth, amid 
‘things fluctuating and perishable. these three,* and these three 
only. Inthe manhood of Christianity, when the prophesyings, 
and miracles needful in its childhood are done away, these three 
will remain: faith,® to workand trust; hope,’to expect and wait; 
love, to enjoy, obey, and be like God. greatest . . charity, for 
when faith is swallowed up in sight, hopes and expectations are 
realised, love will abide for ever: for its source and objects are 
eternal. ‘ 

The three graces.—I. The exalting grace. First—1. In order 
of numeration ; 2. In its operation. II. The comforting grace: 
1. As our life is a sea, this is our anchor; 2. As it is @ war- 
fare, this is our helmet; 3. It is a good, lively, purifying and 
patient hope. III. The aspiring grace: 1. The extent of its 
vperation ; 2. Its usefulness to others; 3. The, perfection of its 

VOL. IV. ¥ 


All those to whom you|f, 


“As the soil, how- 
ever rich it may 
be, cannot be pro- 
ductive without 


cultivation can 
never produce 
good fruit,” — 
Seneca, 


¢ Mrs. Schimmel 
pennick, 


love greater 
than faith or 
hope 

a1 Th. i 3; ¥, 
8; Col. 1 4, 6. 

6 He. xi. 1, 6. 

¢ He. vi. 19. 

d@ Anon. 

eT. Adams. 
“Love is the 
shadow of the 
morning, which 
decreases as the 
day advances; 
friendship is the 
shadow of the 
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evening, which|nature; 4. The duration of its existence.<—The three Divine 
strengthens with | 5;,4org J, Their order—how they are ranked. Il. Their nature 


tho setting sun| "how they are defined. ILI. Their distinction. IV. Their 
» Fontaene. 


Their dignity, and how far one is preferred to the others.— 
An immortal .—Love portrayed with her handmaids:—I. 
Her character: 1. Her inward feelings; 2. Her outward demean- ~ 
our; 3. Her sympathies. II. Her companions: 1. Eagle-eyed — 
Faith; 2. Tranquil Hope. II. The perpetuity of the group— 
gilts and knowledge are transitory. 3 
The duty of preaching plainly.—Some time after the conversion 
of Mr. John Cotton, it came to his turn to preach at St. Mary’s, 


*The only last- 
Ing cement for 
love is the blood 
of Christ, as Au- 
gustine says of 
his friend aN 
pius and himself, 
they were san- 
yuine Christiglu- 
Ynati,”"—Gurnall. 


Ww. W. Wythe, |When a high expectation from his known abilities was raised 
Aes through the University, that they should have a sermon set off 


with all the learning and eloquence of the place. Mr. Cotton had 
now many difficulties in his own mind concerning the course he 
was to pursue. On the one hand, he considered that if he should 
preach with a scriptural and Christian plainness, he should not 
only wound his own fame, but also tempt carnal men to revive an 
old cavil, that religion made scholars turn dunces; whereby the 
honour of God might suffer not a little. On the other hand, he 
considered that it was his duty to preach with such plainness ag 
became the oracles of the living God. He therefore resolved to 
preach a plain sermon; such a one as he might in his own con- 
science think would be most pleasing to the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and he accordingly did so. But when he had finished, the wits of 
the University discovered their resentment by their not hum. 
ming, as according to their absurd custom they had formerly done; 
and the vice-chancellor, too, showed much dissatisfaction. He 
had, however, many encouragements from some doctors, who, 
having a better sense of religion, prayed him to persevere in that. 
good way of preaching he had now taken. But the greatest con- 


Instrument of 
nature, the bond 
and cement of 
society, the spirit 
and spring of the 
aniverse. Love 
is such an affec- 
Seepaiacaien! 
properly 

to in the soul, 
as the soul to be 
in that; it is the 
whole man wrapt 
up into one de- 
sire.” —South. 
“Instead of say- 
ing things to 
make people 
stare and won- 
der, say what 
will keep them 
from staring and 
wondering here- 


aiter: this 5 | S0lation was, that by the sermon he became a spiritual father to 

philosophy.” Dr. Preston, one of the most eminent men of his time. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

the gect 1, 2. Follow after, diligently cultivate, by considering tha 


: work, objects, and fruit of love. desire, seek zealously. but. . 

ne erie prophesy,* teach and preach for edification and eoeteaine of 

cam“ lothers. men, who know, usually, but their mother tongue. 

b Stanley. God, who knows all tongues. no.. him, Gk., hears so as to 

2 Bengel. understand. mysteries, “God's secrets ;”® wh. others may 
) Bp. Brownrigg. |Tather admire than learn.’’¢ 

“The tree of| Desire spiritual gifts.—Here are—I. Three objects commended 

roowledge is! byPaul—l. Charity; 2 Spiritual gifts; 3. Prophecy. II. Three acts 

grafted upon the| tending to these objects. An act of—1. Prosecution? 2. Emula- 


tree of life; and | 4; A ‘ 
that fruit which | 00; 3. Choice and election. III. Three degrees answerable to 


b-onght the fear | their true worth, and i 
oat ine roe AN bee and opposite to the erroneous esteem of these 
‘nan immortal |, Luther's industry.—From 1517 to 1526, the first ten years of the 
stock, becomes Reformation, the number of Luther's publications was threa 
oe trait at the | hundred ; from 1527 to 1536, the sesond decade, the number was 

|two hundred and thirty-two; and 1537 to 1546, the year of hig 


b 


number. V. Their conference—how they are compared. VI, 
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oo Se ee ee 
aeath, the number was one hundred and eighty-three. His first |mortality."—a, 
book was published in November, 1517, and he died in February, 
1546, an interval of twenty-nine years and four months. In this 
time he published seven hundred and fifteen, an average of more 
than twenty-five a year, or one a fortnight of his public life. He 
did not go through the manual labour of all this writing, it is| 4} 28 8008 
true, for many of his public works were taken down from his lips| hope and fear, it 
by his friends; and it is also true that several of the volumes | ceases to exist.” 
were small enough in size to be denominated pamphlets; but|— 24 Boc/ew 
many of them are also large and elaborate treatises. In the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote, his translation of the Bible alone 
would have been @ gigantic task, even if he had his lifetime to 
devote to it. 


3, 4. edification, building up in knowledge and goodness. 
exhortation, stimulating to persevering in obedience. comfort, 
under trial, ete. he.. himself, “the consciousness of ecstacy 
and communion with God would have an elevating effect, inde- 

ndently of any impression produced on the understanding.” ¢ 
.. church, congregation. Hence better to seek the good 
of others than our own. 

Edification.—More than forty years ago, a young man was 
preceptor of Bradford Academy, who had just become interested 
in religion. He was invited to a social party to spend the evening. 
After tea, the tables were prepared for card-playing. Several 
of the company were young ladies who attended his seminary,|{ V0; ‘ig cor. 
and he felt a responsibility respecting the influence which he |cealea.”—Augus- 
should exert. He resolved not to engage in the amusement, and | tine. 
retired to another room. . The young ladies asked, ‘“‘ Where is the|“1r a better 
preceptor?” They all gathered around him, and entreated him} system's thine, 
to join them in card-playing. He told them that he could not, ape vere 
nai gave them his reasons. This afforded him an opportunity to| of'mine.”— Ho- 
enter into a free conversation on the subject of personal religion,| race. 

Among the young ladies present that evening was Miss Harriet|The tongue of 
Atwood, afterwards Mrs. Newel, and one of the first company of |#fool is the ke 

missionaries who went from America. The faithful conversation of |Of is, counsel 
that young man resulted in her conversion. Through the blessing ! 

of God, an entire revolution was wrought in her feeling and pur- 

poses. Happy were these sinful and time-wasting amusements 

always thus decidedly and successfully opposed! 


5, 6. . . tongues, Panl does not slight the lesser gift. but | unknown 
Ae ce aiaededl that wider benefits might follow. greater. . Wash a 
tongues, for then the good ends not with the speaker. Pie F — tes my 
. . edifying, true benevolence seeks the greatest good of the pe s A bier 
greatest number. now, still further to ill. and explain. | ji ee car 
tongues, that ye do not understand. profit, if there be no in-| hard: but to ren 
terpreter. revelation, unveiling of the unseen. knowledge, | der hard things 
insight into Divine wisdom. prophesying, message of exhorta- wt vertof «god 
tion. doctrine, continuous teaching. orator and 

Prophecy.—I. What was prophecy? A prophet was one com- poate, — Alp. 
missioned to declare the will of God, a revealer of truth: it might | 7%” 
be of future facts, or the far higher truth of the meaning of 
present facts. II. What is meant by the gift of tongues 71.) It 
was not as useful as the gift of prophecy; 2. The tongues were 
inarticulate or incoherent; 3. “This gift was a kind of insipid 
soliloquy, or meditation uttered eloud."!* 

hehe 4 


» Love, like fire, 
eannot subsist 
without con- 


teaching to 
edification 

a Stanley. 

“Of what value 
is a golden key, 
if it will not open 
what we wish? 
and what is the 
harm ofawooden 
one, if it will ac- 
complish this 
purpose? Since 
all we seek is to 
obtain access to 


“Make yourself 
useful, and you 
will sueceed.”— 
Sir J. Stephens 


b F. W. Robertson 


‘ 


tinual move. . 


¢ Bp. Banderson, 


“ A sentence well 
couched takes 
both the sense 
and the under- 
standing. I love 
not those cart- 
rope speeches 
that are longer 
than the memory 
of man can 
fathom.” — Felt- 
dam, 


ancertain 
sounds 


@ Jahn, Ant. 98, 


b xOape, whence 
Lat. cithara, 
hence guitar. 
The lyre ee 
i were C) 
oats two kinds 
of instrumental 
music known in 
Greece. 


¢ Dr. Lyth. 
a Is. Walton, 


e Pope, see also 
Topics, ii. 128. 
“Yor to find fault 


in its p 
work of t 
labour”"—Pi uw 
tarch, 


« Jade is a 
child of though 

which the min 

always travaileth 
and teemeth 
with, and which 
after its birth is 
wont in features 
to resemble its 
parent.”-Barrow, 


voices 
@ So the force of 


> Aon xe, Sue 


J. CORINTHIANS. 


(Cap. xiv. 7--12 
Edification.—The word “ edification” is metaphorical, taken 


from material buildings; but it is often used by the Apostle Paul 
in his epistles, with application ever to the Chureh of God, and 
to the spiritual building thereof. The Church is “ the house ot 
the living God” (1 Tim. iii. 15). All Christians, members of this 


Church, are so many stones of the building whereof the house is — 


made up. The bringing in of unbelievers into the Church, by 
converting them to the Christian faith, is as the fetching of more 
stones from the quarries to be laid in the building. The building 
itself, and that is “ edification,” is the well and orderly joining 


together of Christian men as living stones in truth and love, that 


they may grow together, as it were, into one entire frame of build- 


and honour. 


7-9. things 


..sound, musical instruments, ete. pi 
flute, prob. like a flageolet.« harp,® lyre. 


ing, to make up the house strong and comely for the Master’s use 


pe, 


except .. sounds 


and so produce harmonious music. how .. harped, what tune 


is played. trumpet, a straight tube. 


give .. sound, not the 


proper signal notes. words. . understood, intelligible without 
laboured thought. how .. spoken P as to meaning and purpse, 
for .. air, wasting breath. 


Three modes of 


without sense, 


reaching.—I. Preaching to the air—sound 
II. To the head—sense without life, 


III. To the 


heart, sense, and life—the thoughts of the Spirit in easy words.— 
Ineffective preaching.—I. Its forms—when the preacher surpasses 
the understanding of his audience—is indefinite in his statement 


of truth—is pointless and unimpressive. 


IL. Its folly—it is a 


waste of energy—it profits no one—it occasions a fearful respon- 


sibility. 


Music.—The most perfect of then known instraments—the harp 
—being used to represent the music of heaven, may suggest that 


the best of the best should be used in worship of G 
God, who has taught even the birds to sing, surely did not intend 
e mute, He has made nature sing in our ear; should 


man to be 


od on earth. 


not man, the head of nature, sing His praises? (Jas. v. 13; Ep. 


vs 19; 1 Gor. xv. 15.) 


“The nightingale, another of my 


creatures breathes such sweet loud music out of her little in- 
strumental throat, that it might make mankind to think miracles 


had not ceased. He that at midnight, when the very labourer 


sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doublin 

and redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, —. 
say, ‘Lord, what musick hast Thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when Thou affordest bad men such musick on earth {?'4 


—The music in public worshi 
sion, or its character and sup 


‘Some to church repair, 


p may be abused both by its omis- 
erabundance; in the latter sase— 


Not for the doctrine, but the music there.’’¢ 
10—12. voices, languages. none. . signification, all are 


able to communic 


ate ideas, as well as emit sounds. 


know .. 


voice, being ignorant of the language. barbarian? [iii. 247, 263.) 


it for that end. 


De, | Stranger, foreigner. zealous .. gifts, anxious to possess them. 
seek . . church, selecting the gift of yow choice, 


and cultivating 


Excellency ‘o the eurfying of the church --L. The noble object 


ee 


a eae TAG 


* - Gap. xiv. is—17.) 


\ which Paul directs us to propound in what we desire and design— 
the Chureh’s edification. We should, in these designs—1, Lay a 
right foundation ; 2. Take care that our superstructure be answer- 
able to our foundation. IL. The operation to be performed, and 
the means to be used, for this noble end. We must seek to 


L CoRINTITIAN:, 


excel.¢ 
The need of plain preaching.—A gentlewoman went one day to 
hear Dr. preach, and, as usual, carried a pocket Bible with 


her, that she might turn to any of the passages the preacher 
might happen to refer to. But she found that she had no use for 
her Bible ther; and, on coming away, said to a friend, “ I should 
have left my Bible at home to-day, and have brought my dic- 
tionary. The doctor does not deal in Scripture, but in such 


learned words and phrases as require the help of an interpreter to 
render them intelligible.” iy . Se 


13, 14. speaketh ..tongue, wh. neither he nor others 
understand. interpret, for the general good. pray .. tongue, 
the edification of others being also regarded; and the presenting 
of their desires in prayer. (The principle involves the condem- 
nation of the Rom. Ch., whose prayers are offered in.a tongue 
anknown by the people.) understanding, sense, meaning. 
unfruitful, of profit to those with whom we pray. 

Language the depository of truth.—A language will often be 
wiser, not merely than the vulgar, but even than the wisest of those 
who speak it. Being like amber in its efficacy to circulate the 


electric spirit of truth, it is also like amber in embalming and’ 


preserving the relics of ancient wisdom, although one is not 
seldom puzzled to decipher its contents. Sometimes it locks up 


truths which were. once well known, but which, in the course of. 


ages, have passed out of sight and been forgotten. In other cases, 
it holds the germs of truths, of which, though they were never 
plainly discerned, the genius of its framers caught a glimpse in a 
happy moment of divination. A meditative man cannot refrain 
from wonder, when he digs down to the deep thought lying at the 
root of many a metaphorical term employed for the designation 
of spiritual things even of those with regard to which philoso- 
phers have blundered grossly; and often it would seem as though 
rays of truths which were still below the intellectual horizon 
nae dawned upon the imagination as it was looking up to 
aven.* 


15—17. what..then? Whatdo welearnfr.this? pray.. 
spirit, that my prayer may be acceptable to God. pray. . also, 
that it may be intelligible to men. sing,* the same principle— 
the edification of others—applies alike to preaching, prayer, sing- 
ing. unlearned, Gk., a private unofficial person. The good of 
the unlearned to be sought. Public worship not for priests alone, 
should be understood by all. say .. Amen, heartily, and intelli- 
gently. thou.. well,’ the sense and spirit may be right. but 
. - edified, and this is one main point. : 

Prayer.—I. The work and business of prayer: 1. Its object; 
2. Its several parts. It may be considered as either—(1) Mental 
or vocal; (2) Private or public; (3) Ordinary or extraordinary. 

The manner in which the Apostle was desirous of performing 
this duty: 1. With the spirit ; 2. With the understanding. Appli- 
sation :—(1) It is good for the saints to draw near to God: (2) 


\ 


85 


4; Ro. £ 14; Col. 
iif. 11 4 


e W. Burkitt. 


“What thou 
canst say, I bear 
unmoved; a 
voioe indeed is 
thine, but, like a 
shadow, void of 
active power; 
thou canst dc 
nought but talk ” 
Euripides. 


praying in 
an unknown 
tongue 

a A. Sala, 


“ Men while they 
teach, learn” — 
Seneca. 


“It is more ser- 
viceable to the 
public to speak 
eloquently, pro- 
vided it is with 
prudence, than 
to think ever sc 
accurately, if it 
be destitute . of 
eloquence; for 
thought termi- 
nates in itself, 
whereas elo- 
quence embraces 
all those with 
whom we are 
united in the so- 
ciety of life.”— 
Cicero, 


edification 
of others ts 
be sought 

a Ps. xivii. 7; 
Col. iii. 16. 

b Jo. iv. 24. 


To Dr. Bates, who 
complained of 
little success as a 
minister, Daniel 
Burgess replied, 
“ Thank yout 
velvet mouth for 
that—too fine tu 
speak marée! 


————_——— 


¢ Dr. ill. 


d Arndt. 

e J. Foster. 

“Tt takes all our 
learning to make 
things plain.”— 
Abp. Usher. 

“ Intellect is that 


faculty of the, 


human mind 
which receives or 
comprehends the 
ideas communi- 
cated to it, other- 
wise called the 
under standing.” 
—Maunder, 


tS Speech is the 
perfect. expres- 
sion of the senses. 
Words are but 
the representa- 
tions of the dis- 
integrated body 
of man.”—Oken. 


a Dr. Lyth. 
“They employ 
words but to 
disguise their 
thoughts.”— Vol- 
taire. 


“Delivers in 
such apt and gra- 
cious words, that 
aged ears play 
truant at his 
tales, and 
ounger hear- 
ngs are quite 
ravished, so 
sweet and volu- 
ble is his dis- 
course.”— Shakes- 
peare. 


He had but a 
shallow pate who 
said, “ You must 
mystify people to 
make them 
think.” 


mature 
understand- 
ing 


@ \s, xxviii. 11, 
12; De. xxviii.49. 
b Christian Age. 

* Plato, in his 
Timeus, intro- 
duces @ barba- 
rian as instruct- 
ing the wise 


L CORINTIIANS. (Cap. xiv. 18-22 


The believer has the utmost encouragement in this work..—The 
communion of a Christian with God.—I. That we ought to pray. 
II. What we have to pray for. III. What must be the nature ot ouz 
rayer.4 
Papeete of the understanding.—Every thinker, writer, 
and speaker, ought to be apprised that understanding is the basia 
of all mental excellence, and that none of the faculties projecting 
beyond this basis can be either firm or graceful. A mind may 
have great dignity and power whose basis of judgment, to carry 
on the figure, is broader than the other faculties that form tke 
superstructure: thus a man whose memory is less than his under. 
standing, and his imagination less than his memory, and his wit 
none at all, may be an extremely respectable, able man—as a 
pyramid is sufficiently graceful and infinitely strong ; but not #0 


& man whose memory or fancy is the widest faculty, and then: 


his judgment more confined. Not but that a man may have & 
powerful understanding while he has a still more powerful imagi- 
nation; but he would be a much superior man to what he is now, 
if his understanding could be extended to the dimensions of his 
fancy, and, his fancy reduced to the dimensions of his present 
understanding, the faculties thus changing places. — 


18, 19. I thank, etc., it is the habit of some to disparage 
what they do not possess. Paul bad not been doing this, church, 
congregation met for worship. five . . words, a few, as we say, 
“two or three.” understanding, with the sense clear to others. 
than. . tongue, an eloquent discourse that no one could com- 
prehend. 

Intelligent piety.—Intelligent piety—I. Seeks not to astonish 
but to teach; II. Accomplishes its object—not by learned dis- 
quisitions—but by making truth easy by means of a few plain 
words; III. Finds greater satisfaction—in the profit of others— 
than in self-display.¢ 

Earnest preaching.—Dr. Alexander took up four or five huge 
packages of sermons, tied up in brown paper with whip-cord, 
and, kicking them all playfully over into a corner, he sail to me, 
“There, Mr. Cuyler, goes the labour of my life. And now, after 
twenty years of experience, I declare to you candidly that, if 1 
could live my life over again, I never would take one of those 
manuscripts with me into my pulpit. I would take them in my 
head and heart, and not on paper.”—Too much humility.—An old 
lady, who was much attached to the ministry of Dr. Chalmers, on 
being asked if she understood the great man, replied, ‘* Wad i hae 
the presumption!” 


20—22. be.. understanding, in the sensible exercise of 
your gifts. malice, Gk., vice, badness in general. men, Gh. 
full grown men. law, wh. oft.=whole Jewish Scriptures. with 
men, etc., having spoken, in merey, by men of their own tungue 
in vain, He will now, in judgment, speak ly men in other 
tongues (as God sends judicial blindness, so He may send judicial 
deafness, or what is equivalent). yet. . hear, the strange sound 
should provoke a desire to know the sense. tongues.. sign, 
etc., of direct Divine influence. not . . believe, who need it not, 
having the witness within, etc. prophecyings .. not, to such 
it is a foolishness of teaching. but.. believe, to whom it is 
the wisdom and the power of God. 


Mr. Wesley and the Moravians.—In the early part of the career 
of the Rev. John Wesley, influenced by a desire to do good, he 
undertook a voyage toGeorgia. During a storm on the voyage he 
was very much alarmed by the fear of death, and being @ severe 
judge of himself, he concluded that he was unfit to die. He 
observed the lively faith of the Germans, who, in the midst of 
danger, kept their minds in a state of tranquillity and ease, to 
which he.and the English on board were strangers. While they 


are alwa: 
dren ; 

not an old man 
among you; you 


chil 
ere is 


hare no such 
thing as = 
haired wisdem.’” 
—Enjield. 

“They that deny 
a God, destroy 
man's nobility; 
for certainly man 
is of kin to the 
beasts by his 


were singing at the commencement of their service, the sea broke |ture 


over them, split the mainsail in pieces, covered the ship, and 

poured in between the decks, as if the great deep had already 

swallowed them up. The English screamed terribly; the Germans 

calmly sung on. Mr. Wesley asked one of them afterwards if 

he were not afraid. He answered, “I thank God,no.” “But 

were not your women and children afraid?’ He replied mildly, 
.< No, our women and children are not afraid to die.” 


23—25. If. . tongues, ete. [iii. 15], this was ill. by the 
day of Pentecost.* unlearned, ignorant of Christianity, of 
himself, of the true God. he.. all, many speaking the same 
truth ; dif. only in ill. and manner. If one were to make # tour 
of the churches and chapels of a large city, he would hear sub- 
stantially the same thing. secrets,’ hidden purposes. falling 
. . God, prostration of person in prayer, of soul in repentance. 
report, confess, declare. God. . truth,’ as these searchings of 
heart by the Word do prove. 

Prophecy before tongues.—I. Scripture truth, plainly and duly 
tanght, has a marvellous aptness to awaken the conscience and 
touch the heart. II. Religious exercises in Christian assemblies 
should be such as are fit to edify the faithful and convince and 
convert unbelievers. The ministry was not instituted to make 
show of gifts, but to save souls.¢ 

Holiness.—There is no receiving of Christ, to dwell and live 
with us, unless we turn all our other guests out-of-doors. The 
devil, you know, would not take possession of a house till it was 
swept and garnished; and dares any man imagine that a heart 
defiled, full of all uncleanliness, a decayed ruinous soul, an 
earthly sensual mind, is a tabernacle fit to entertain the Son of 
‘yod? Were it reasonable to invite Christ to sup in such a man- 
sion, much more to rest and inhabit there ?¢ 


26—28. how. . then, fr. discussing gifts, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to discuss order in public worship. every one,* has some 
gift wh. ho wishes to exercise. let.. edifying, “let all these 
gifts be arranged for the building up and perfecting of the 
whole.”* two.. three, men, speakers," following ea. other; or 
sentences,t for ease of interpreting. silence .. church, since 
without an interpreter none can be edified. speak. . God, 


fee v. 2. 
Let all be done to edifying.—In this text are three parts: I. 
7 - 


“Sa 


pert of @ 
great mind."== 
Seneca, 


disclosure of 
the heart’s 
secrets 

a Ac. ii, 18 

6 He. iv. 1%, 


c Is. xlv. 14; Zeo, 
viii. 23. 


“That glory 
which by truth ie 
ratilied, I 
verence; 
which springs 
from erring fal+e- 
hood gives no 
solid grace, the 
wantonuess of 
fortune all ita 
boast."— Hurt 
pides. 


d M. Henry. 


“Holiness, the 
symmetry of the 
s0u1.”—Philép 
Henry. 


@ Chillingworth,’ 


order to be 
observed 


a1 Co. x, 7, 8,10 
12. 


b Stanley. 
¢ Bengel. 
d Macknight. 


There is an an 
cient emblem 


_ been 


which represents 
as “thoughtful 
thoughtless man 
offering straw to 
a dog, anda bone 
to an ass,” 


¢e Dr. J. Lightfoot. 


* Morality ia the 
consequence of 
dogma; it is 
dogma put into 
practice. Disci- 
pline is the con- 
sequence of doc- 
trine; it is doc- 
trine practised in 
the ecclesiastical 
sphere.”— Vinet, 


T Carlyle. 


1. CORINTHIANS. (Oap. xiv. 30-38 


What to do in a certain case—‘ How is it, then, brethren?” IL 


The case propounded—* every one hath a psalm,” etc.: 1. With- _ 


out doubt, there were spiritual gifts in the Corinthian Church; 2. 
These gifts were not bestowed on all, but ministers only; 3. 
There were many ministers then ordained in all Churches. III. 
The determination— let all things be done to edifying.’’« 
Working for God.—The whole world calls for new work and 
nobleness. Subdue mutiny, discord, wide-spread despair, by 
manfulness, justice, mercy, and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as 
hell; let light be, and there is instead a green flowery world. © 
it is great, and there is no other greatness! To make some nook 
of God’s creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God; 
to make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, 
more blessed, less accursed! Itis work foraGod! Sooty hell of 
mutiny, of savagery, and despair, can, by man’s energy, be made 
a kind of heaven ; cleared of its soot, of its mutiny, of its need to 
mutiny ; the everlasting arch of heaven's azure over-spanning it 
too, and its cunning mechanisms and tall chimney-steeples, as 


Ja birth of heaven; God and all men looking on it well pleased. / 


«1 Th. v. 20, 21; 
1 Jo. iv. 1; ls. 
viii. 20. 


6 Stanley. 


“We are. not 
Christians _be- 
cause we have 
inscribed 
and enrolled ina 
Obristian com- 
munity; and 
Jesus did not 
come to earth to 
found parishes, 
but a Church.” — 
Vines. 


women to 
keep silence 


@ Ps, xxxix. 2, 3. 
61 Ti. it. 11, 12. 
c Ge, iii, 16, 


d Ep. v. 22; Ool. 
in. 18; Tit. iL 5; 
1 Pe. iii. 1. 


“Order saves 
those who obey 
eommand; by 
those that rule 
this with firm 
hand should 
always be sus- 
tained. and never 
for a woman be 
o’erturned.”— 


Sophocles. 
0 Dr. Lyth. 


29—32. two. . three, i.e. of the prophets in succession. 
other, the rest of the prophets. thing, prob. relating to same 
subject. first .. peace, finishing his discourse promptly. all 
some at one mesting, some at another. that .. comforted by 
Divine ideas ill. by dif. minds. and. . spirits, etc., “ this dis- 
Seealihes these impulses fr. those of heathen pythonesses and 
sy bils. : 

_ On doing good.—It was remarked by Crabbe, “ How often do we 
sigh for opportunities of doing good, whilst we neglect the open- 
ings of Providence in little things, which would frequently lead to 
the accomplishment of most important usefulness!” Dr, John- 
son used to say, ‘He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once, will never do any.” Good is done by degrees. 
small in proportion the benefit which follows individual attempts 
to do good, a great deal may thus be accomplished by perseverance 
even in the midst of discouragements and disappointments, ; 


_ 83—85. author, by inspiration at unsuitable times or sub- 
jects. confusion, hence many speakers and many dif. subjects 
indicate human struggles for pre-eminence. peace, orderly exer- 
cise of spiritual gifts. as.. saints, tc be marked by decency 
and order, as dis. fr. confusion attending heathen rites. women 
.. church,? this seems to be an absolute prohibition in so far as 
relates to meetings for public worship. law, women were for- 
bidden to speak in the synagogues. if.. learn, a praiseworthy 
desire. let .. husbands,¢ who themselves shuuld learn in 


order to teach. home, thus made a scene of religous converse” 


shame .. church, indecent, immodest, disorderly, 

Order and peace necessary in the Church.—1. God is the author 
of peace, witness His operations in nature, in the human heart, 
in human society. II. Consequently, confusion cannot be the 
work of His spirit; it may accidentally be associated with it, but 
arises from human defect, the want of self-control (v. 52) of in. 
telligent piety (v. 20), of profounder acquaintance with the God of 
peace. II]. It follows, confusion should have no place in the 


churches of the saints; passion should gi 
fusion to edification.e * E ould give place to peace, con 


However ~ 
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Oap. xiv. 36—40.]) L CORINTITIANS. 


2% (FS lL it ee ee 
86—38. what? obedience to Apostolic authority demanded. 
came... you?P« were you the subjects of special) revelation to be 
the world’s teachers? came .. only ? by the ministry of others, 
if) and if not, he is an incompetent judge. acknowledge, 
this, such a man, will be willing to do. ignorant, as opposed to 
one who is spiritual, ete. let ..ignorant, sometimes men 
es more easily when, as if contemptuously, they are let 
one. 

Resistance to Divine order in the Church.—This resistance: 1. 
Proceeds from the overweening opinion-a man has of his own 
enlightenment, or of his own superiority to others. II. Will 
never be offered by a truly spiritual man—he acknowledges the 
supreme authority of God's Word. IIL If persisted in through 

ilful ignorance, incurs a tremendous responsibility.¢ 

Dangers of ignorance.—A person once passing through a park 
saw nailed to one of the trees, “ All dogs found in this park will 
be shot.” A friend who was with him said, “ Unless dogs can 
read, they are pretty badly off here.” But aman in the present 
state of society, without knowledge, is worse off than the dog in 
the park. He has, indeed, a master to read for him; but many 
of our fellow-men have left the state of nature in which they 
dwelt near to the first instincts of life, and they have not attained 
to the intellectual life which is beyond those provisions.¢ 


39, 40. wherefore, etc.,¢ the sum of the argument is this :— 
Covet the best gift; but do not despise the inferior one. thing,’ 
services of religion. decently, by those who do them. order, 
by persons in proper place and succession. 

Let everything be done in order.—Let everything—I. Be done 
in its proper time. II. Be kept to its proper use. III. Be put in 
its proper place.<—Decency and order in Divine worship.—The 
importance of our worship, and the necessity of conducting it 
well, will appear, if we consider—I. That God is the object of 
worship: 1. Whois God? The creator of angels and of men— 
the maker of all things, visible and invisible, and the Lord of all. 
2. What is He? The object of our worship. II. That we have 
no other way of affronting God than by neglecting His worship. 
Il, No blessing can be expected upon ourselves, but only so far 
as our service is acceptable.t—Order recommended.—l. In the 
conduct of your affairs. II. In the distribution of your time. 
IIL. In the management of your fortune. IV. In the regulation 
of your amusements. V. In the arrangement of your society.¢ 

An actor’s criticism on preaching.—Dr. Stonehouse is said to 
have become one of the most eloquent preachers of the kingdom, 
and for the grace of propriety, perhaps, he was mainly indebted 
to Garrick, whose famous criticism will bear repeating. Being 
once engaged to read prayers and preach at a church in London, 
he prevailed upon Garrick to go with him. After the service, the 
actor asked the preacher what particular business he had to do 
when that duty was over. “None,” said the other. “I tnought 
you had,” said Garrick, “‘ on seeing you enter the reading desk in 
such a hurry. Nothing can be more indecent than to see a 
clergyman set about sacred business as if he were a tradesman, 
and go into church as if he wanted to get out of it as soon as.pos- 


‘gible’? Henext asked the doctor what books he had before him. 
“Only the Bible and Prayer-book.” ‘‘Only the Bible and 


Prayer-book 
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a1Th.i. 8; Ro 
xv. 19. 


61 Co, ii 1g] 
Jo. iv. 6. 

c Ma. vii. 63 xv. 
14; 1 Ti.vi 3—6. 


a Dr. Lyth. 
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e Pazton Hood 
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@ 1 Oo. xiv. 1. 
b 1 Oo. xiv. 33. 
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things: 'tis likes 
penny glass to @ 
rich spirit, or 
some excellent 
water; withoutit 
the water were 
spilt, the spirit 
lost,” —Selden. 


¢ Anon, 


d Rev. W. Je 
M.A.,, of Nayli 
e W. Stevens. 
“The care of 


doing nothing 
unbecoming has 


accompanied the ~ 


greatest minds to 
their last mo- 
ments. Thus 
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his robe about 
him that he 
might not fall im 
@ manner un 
coming hi 


—A 


“You must com 
fine yourself 
within the 
modest limits of 
order.”— Shakes: 


!” replied the actor; “why, you tossed them back-!?*** 


_ Trifling flaws 
Bit as disgrace- 
fully on elegance 


as a ragged but- 
ton on a court 
dress.” —Lavater. 


hkeepine the 
Gospel in 
memory 

a@ Ac. xviii. 4, 5; 
1 Co. i. 4—8. 

b Ro. i. 16. 

& Alford, 


@ Ma. xiii. 20, 21; 
Ja. ii. 19, 20. 


“Oh, as for that, 
my memory is of 
two sorts—long 
and short; with 
them who owe 
meaughtitnever 
‘fails; my credi- 
tors, indeed, com- 
plain of it as 
mainly apt to 
leak, and lose its 
reckoning.” — 
Aristophanes. 


8 O. Simeon. 


“Memory is the 
treasure-house of 
the mind, where- 
fn the monu- 
ments thereof 
are kept and pre- 
served.” — Fuller. 
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22, 28. 

¢ Lu, xxiv. 24, 44. 
d Reinhard. 

’ Fickenscher. 


Bp. Beveridge. 
gy Arummacher, 
“ Deprived of the 
great fact of ex- 
piation and the 
whole train of 
Ideas connected 
with it, what, I 
ask, is Christi- 
anity ? For ordi- 
mary minds 


(Cap. xv. 1—& 
wards and forwards, and turned the leaves as carelessly, as if they 
were those of a day-book and ledger.” The doctor acknowledgea 


the force of the criticism by thenceforth avoiding the faults it 
was designed to correct. 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


OHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


1, 2. moreover, in addition to these questions of discipline, 
expediency, celibacy, and order in religious assemblies. de- 
clare, anew, afresh. Gospel. . you, it is the same Gospel in 
many sermons. which..received, those who have already 
received are often most willing to hear it again. ye..saved,? 
ye are ‘in the course of salvation.’’** memory, remembering 
and applying. unless..vain,¢ heedlessly hearing and forget- 
ing, not doing. 

Christ a@ dying and a risen Saviour.—I. What the Gospel 
which Paul preached was. II. In what manner it should be 
regarded by us. We must—1l. Receive it into our hearts by 
faith; 2. Stand fast in it even to the end. II. The benefits that 
will accrue to those who duly receive it: 1. They shall be brought 
into a state of acceptance with God; 2. They shall have the fore- 
taste of the heavenly glory; 3. They shall be brought in safety to 
the full posseysion of their everlasting inheritance. Improve- 
ment :—In a way of—(1i) Inquiry; (2) Caution; (3) Encourage- 
ment.¢ 

Fine weather hearers.—When the Rev. Rowland Hill was preach- 
ing in Wales, the people followed him by thousands from place to 
place, and he has often said tLat nothing could prevent their 
attendance. Many a time he stood during a shower of rain, 
preaching to a vast concourse of peasantry, who remained as un- 
concerned and attentive as though the sky had been without a 
cloud. He often used to mention this to his English hearers, 
when the weather had kept them at home on the Sabbath. “ If 
you loved the Gospel,” he would say, ‘“‘asthe Welsh do, you would 
not mind a shower.” : 


8, 4. received, by immediate revelation; confirmed by his 
early Christian teachers. scriptures,« as they explain by type 
and prophetic writing. buried .. scriptures,* otherwise Jesus 
Christ is not the true Messiah.¢ 

The resurrection of Christ.—Through it the Church received—I. 
Its existence; II. Its moral life; III. Its unceasing continuance.4 
—Christ is risen.—What should the grave be to us, Christians, 
now that Jesus is risen? A place of—I. Rest; II. Peace; IIL 
Hope ; IV. Transfiguration.<—Resurrection of Christ.—I. By the 
Scriptures it was foreshadowed: 1. In types; 2. In prophecies, 
Il. By the Scriptures the event is stated. Proved by—1. Many 
eye-witnesses ; 2. His enemies; 8. Angels; 4. God Himself. III. 
The manner of the resurrection. IV. The tinre that elapsed be- 
tween Christ’s death and His resurrection./—Christ’s resurrection. 
—In it we behold the glory of—I. The Father ; Il. The Son; III. 
The elect.e 

The Gospel needs no meretricious adornments.—When Dionysius, 
e tyrant, sent Lysander some rich Sicilian garments for his 


an|daughtere he refused them, alleging that “He was afraid these 


— =_— 
* ? 
- 


Gap. xv. 5-11) Z CORINTHIANS. n 


_ introduction to the office he was called to execute in God’s 


my 

fine clothes would make them look more homely.” The truth of 
od is so comely in itself that the trappings of oratory are far 

more likely to lessen its glory than to increase it. Paul saith that 

he preached the Gospel, “ not with wisdom of words, lest the 

cross of Christ should be made of none effect.”"* ‘| h Spurgeon. 


5—8. Cephas* (a stone or rock), Aramaic—Gk. Peter [ii. 217]. | historical 
twelve’ [ii. 376, 877]. seen. . once, perh. in Galilee,<|PT° 
fi. 237], or prob. in Jerus. bef. the dispersion of those who had |@ Lu. xxiv. % 
attended the Passo.¢ whom... present, and could therefore |6Jo. xx. 19, 2% 
confirm his assertion. James, of this no record. A trad. is/e Ms. xxvill 1@ 
quoted by Jeromes fr. “ Gospel of the Hebrews.” Apostles,g}17. 
{ii. 220; iii. 8]. last. . also,“ [iii. 82) at his conversion, on|@ AYyord. 
road to Damascus. born . . time, refer. to his new or spiritual |, srantey, Alford. 
The testimony of God for Christ.—I. In the miracles of the Lord ‘fort wstieen 
IL. In His resurrection and exaltation. III. In the gift)bread; he 
of the Holy Ghost.'—Christ risen and exalted.—I. What He is, | brought = table 
His friends: 1. A royal brother; 2. An eternal high priest; 8, /SP4,cread,, and 
An almighty protector; 4. The unfailing accomplisher of their | broke it,and gave 
peste A What His enemies possess in Him. He is: 1. vies —— 
eir Almighty King; 2. An all-wise witness; 3. A patient for- 
bearer; 4. A righteous Judge.* er me ep tend 
Proofs are for sceptics.—Would you prove the magic of the | bec. the Son of 
night, the rich harvests, the flowering meadows, to a man who, psec a fr, 
from dawn to twilight, and often under the moon, traverses the] ..- 
fields, who draws his scythe through the grass glittering with ota. xa. 5; 
dew, who returns in the evening by the sides of rivers in which), ,) 4. 5. sen 
the stars are reflected? But what eloquence would be necessary, |14 18; xxvi 16 
what power of description and of reasoning, to bring all this,|, 65 
living and real, to the child of a miner, some poor, dwarfed crea- 
ture, who, in the bowels of the earth, a smoking lamp fastened to 
his head, pushes his track along a dark gallery. To him who|! Ma de Gas 
sees, belief is easy; the thing exists; I touch it; itis mino. To gd 
him who sees not, you must bring faith; and he who names faith 
names contest and conflict. 


9—11. least,* Paul’s humble view of himself. Apostles, still personal 
he was an Apostle, and insisted on his anthority being poarauaeay igression 
because .. God,’ wh. the others, bef. their call had not done.|a Bp. iii. 6; 1 TL 
grace. .am, Paul, a notable example of what the grace of God La 
can accomplish. vain, of no efiect. laboured.. all,¢ stimu- hg hg 3 ix 
agete | the memory of what he had been, ete. not I.. me, er) fi 
to be all the praise for what a good man is, and does.|/°**®° ~ 
whether . . they, the greatest or the least. preach,’ all preach | 4? Co, iit 5, 68 
the same Jesns and the resurrection, = ; 8; Ma. x. 20; Pht 

The Gospel of the Resurrection.—Faith in the resurrection of | ii. 13. 
Christ can—I. Harmonise life. Much—very much in life! 1. Is/e1 Co. 1.3; Ae 
done for us; 2. Is determined by our daily occupations, and their | {v. 25 vill & 
necessary routine; 3. is fashioned by the world’s opinion. IL, | “What a kar} 
Inspire life, The Christian lives in Christ. III. Transform life.| Sotipaeed.* wie 
To make of life one harmonious whole, to realise the invisible, to | what I deserve tc 
anticipate the transfiguring majesty of the Divine presence, is all) be, how happ y! 


1 
that is worth living for/—Paul’s conversion viewed in reference to bp: a 


ordinary moralt 
ty; for others au 
abyss of incon 
sistencies.”— 
Vinet. 


his office.—I. It was a triumph over the enemy. Saul, the perse-|ho how miser- 


eutor, was converted, and preached Christ. IL It was a suitable) able!"—A. Fuller, 
B. FP. Westeott. 
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1 J. H. Newman. providence. III. His previous course of life rendered him, 
i H. W. Beecher. |perhaps, after his conversion, more fit to be an instrument of 


“Weak souls, 
remember this, 
as Joseph sent 
chariots to bring 
his father and 
his brethren to 
him, so 


God’s purposes towards the Gentiles, as well as a more striking 
specimen of it, IV. Consider his spiritual state before his con- 
version.s—The privilege of working.—No one ever had—I. A more 
vivid sense of the grandeur of the work which God was carrying 
on in the earth than the Apostle Paul. IL. More of what I may 
d| call ésprit de corps. 1. He knew well who was working with him ; 
ona payin 2. He understood perfectly the grandeur of the campaign on which 
be as chariots to|he had entered. III. So grand and magnificent a sense of the 
bring you to| final outcome of God’s moral government over this world as he, 
Himself, who is |Learn—1, This subject may comfort those who are weary of work; 
ae Checisher, or, rather, rebuke and convert them. 2. It is our duty to work as 
and Increaser of | long as there is work, and we have strength to do it.* 
grace."-T. Brooks.| The grace of God.—Once, when the Rev. Rowland Hill was in 
“The sufficiency | Scotland, he was introduced to an aged minister somewhat re- 
ae oe may sembling himself in piety and eccentricity. The old man looked 
movit is not suff | at him for some time very earnestly, and at length said, “ Weel, 
cient.” ves. |I have been looking for some teem (time) at the eens (lineaments) 
of your face.” ‘And what do you think of my face?” said Mr. 
Hill. ‘‘ Why, I am thinking that if the grace of God had na 
changed your heart, you weuld ha’ been a most tremendous 
rogue.” Mr. Hill laughed heartily, and said. “ Well you have 
just hit the nail on the head.” 


12—15. now .. if, on the ground of these facts. preached, 
by the witnesses themselves: who are also inspired men. rose 
.-dead,* the resurrection being a cardinal doctrine of Chris. 
tianity. no.. dead, the possibility of the r., being proved by 
the r: of Christ. of. .dead, as some affirm. is.. risen, as 
we know and declare. our.. vain, i.e. “all that we preach’? 
is unreal, meaningless. of. . God,* concerning God. 

Christianity without a resurrection, an absurdity.—The Apostle 
speaks of four incredibilities which arise from a disbelief in the 
resurrection:—I, That they are found false witnesses—false, not 
mistaken. There is no loophole of escape; the resurrection is 
either a fact or a falsehood. Who are these witnesses: 1. Peter; 
2. Paul; 3. The remainder of those who testified to the rising of 
Christ. II. If there be no resurrection, Christ is not risen. If 
there be no resurrection, Christ’s life was cast aside by God as 
worthless, III. The Christian faith is then unable to free from 
sin. No faith can save from sin without belief in immortality. 
IV. That they who have fallen asleep in Christ have perished. 
This is what sceptics would have us believe. But let us stand 
fast in the Lord.¢ 
_ Association of ideas,—The Rey. Richard Morris, of Amersham, 
in Buckinghamshire, when a young man, attended as a spectator 
at a funeral, which he had followed into St. Mary’s church, at 
which, in its tirst) Stamford. His mind was peculiarly solemnized and softened by 
pao 2 ; ae te: the scene, when at that moment the blast of six trumpets sounded 
pome a new|together to set the evening watch, and reverberated through the 
species, and fiy|dome, striking the whole audience with awe. It was & natural 
reas Pi association of ideas which, at such a moment, called up with 

neur Y\ peculiar vividness the thought that he must certainly hear the 
ft F. W. Rovert-| tremendous sound of the trump of God. With this impression 
vee me fresh upon his mind, Mr. Morris retired to his room, and en- 

w®*®| deavoured to lift up his heart to that God before whom he knew 
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b Wordsworth, 


‘c Ac. ii, 32; iv. 33; 
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“As for the re- 
surrection of the 
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conceive it so 
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the analogy of 
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behold vege- 
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up again with 
new life and vi- 
»gour, or & worm, 
to all appearance 
dead, change . its 
nature, and that, 


— Le ove 
sa a 


Gap. rv. 16—21,) 2 CORINTHIANS. 


SS eee 
he would have to appear as his Ju His prayer was heard 
and although he was then, as he na confessed, totally un: 
acquainted with the nature of Salvation by Jesus Christ as 
revealed in the Gospel, as well as with the agency of the Holy 
Spirit as necessary to bring the soul to a personal acquaintance 
with it, yet he was enabled to break off from that time his former 
habits, and to enter, though with many obscure notions, upon a 
religious life, occurrence was the means of permanently 
arresting his attention, and of giving rise to those workings of 
eonscience which issued in his conversion, 


16—18. for.. not, v. 13. faith ..vain, since we preach 
and you believe that He was raised again for our justification. 
ye ..sins,* not raised fr. the death of sin to newness of life, as 
one quickened fr. the dead. they .. Christ, communion with 
Christ. perished, they were, they are not. 

The Risen One.—Without the resurrection, what of Christian 
doctrine would remain? You will answer—I. Jesus Christ: 1. 
His admirable person; 2. His history; 8. His words. But Christ 
predicted His own resurrection. Expisin, then, how He came to 
predict this. If there be no resurrevtion, then is Christ an im- 
eye and Christianity asham. II. Faith in immortality. Think! 

Christ was deceived in His predictions of resurrection, who will 

tee that He was not also deceived in His revelations of 
eaven? Without belief in resurrection, there can be no salva- 
tion..—The resurrection of Christ.—I. Christ undoubtedly died on 
the eross. II. The dead body was laid in the tomb of Joseph. 
IIL. This was a new tomb, hewn out of solid rock, and in which 
no other body had been deposited. IV. This tomb was ‘closed up 
by a door of solid rock, sealed up by authority, and a guard of 
Roman soldiers detailed to watch it. V. But, to the confusion of 
those who had compassed His death, the body was gone on the 
Sabbath morning. How can this be accounted for?—1. That the 
soldiers removed it; 2. That the chief priests took it; 3. That the 
disciples removed it; 4. The true supposition—that it was re- 
moved without hands. This latter is proved by the testimony of 
competent witnesses. As competent witnesses they must have 
had three qualifications—capacity—opportunity—integrity. These 
qualifications we know they possessed.¢ 

Smiling on death.—The words of Dr. Grosvenor, * I will smile 
on death, if Jesus will smile on me,” were brought forcibly to re- 
membrance on hearing of the following incident, which occurred 
afew months ago. The wife of a minister had for several days 
lain utterly unconscious, and did not seem to reccgnise even her 
children or her husband. Seeing, at length, that she was about to 
pass away, her distressed husband asked her if she had not a word 
to say to him, but she made no reply.’ “Do you not know me?” 
cried he; and still there was no response. ‘“ Well, do you know 
Jesus Christ?” asked he; and in a moment there passed over her 
sountenance an angelic smile—such as those who sawit can never 
forget; and with that smile upon her face, her ransomed spirit 
took its flicht to dwell with her Saviour, “‘ the music of whose 
name refreshed her soul in death.” 


19—21. If. . Christ, if the experience and fruit of our faith 
in Christ are limited to this life only. miserable, self-denial, 
scorn, persecution. ‘now, leaving these gloomy thoughts. first- 


there any im. 
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¢ Alford. 


“Tf, with the dis- 
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fruits, all to first-fruits of passo., prob. sugg. by time (see Intro. 
at wh. the Apostle wrote. man.. death, the consequence 
Adam’s sin. man..dead,? “by man only can general effects 
pervading the whole human race be itttroduced.’”* yas 

Christ is risen from the dead.—The whole system of Christianity 
rests upon this fact: I. Christ's Divinity iinds its surest proof in 
His resurrection. It would not be unreasonable to doubt His 
Divinity if He had not risen. Il. His sovereignty depends upon 
it. “ For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
He might be Lord both of the dead and of the living.” III. Our 
justification, that choice blessing of the covenant is linked with it. 
LV. Our very regeneration is connected with it. V. Our ultimate 
resurrection rests here most certainly—1. If Christ be risen, then 
shall we not rise; 2. If He be risen, then they who are asleep in 
Him have not perished, but in their flesh shall surely behold 
their Gods 

Christians are miserable if the Gospel be not true.—Miserable 
indeed, to be persecuted out of one world, and to have never 
another to goto. If Christians were in as dark a case as the 
Emperor Adrian was when, dying, he cried out, “ O my poor soul, 
whither art thou going?” they could be in no rational capacity of 
suffering: but hope assures them that there is another world, 
where things are administered in a different manner than they are 
here in this. . . . St. Cyprian saith of the Christians in his time 
that their faith and hope did stand unmovable and unshaken 
among the ruins of the world. When the excellent Melancthon 
was threatened by his enemies that they would not leave him a 
fontstep in Germany, he replied that he should have one in 
heaven. In like manner, when a poor persecuted Christian is 
ready to be cast out of this world, he may comfort himself with 
this, that he had another to go to, where he shall have better 
usage, and a reward for his sufferings.£ 


22—24. all, without exception. die, have forfeited life 
natural, spiritual, eternal. all, those who are united to the 
second Adam by faith, as all are united to the first Adam by 
descent. made alive, i.e. it is not by their own power.4 
every man, good and evil. order, Gk., band. Military term= 
cohort, legion. they. .Christ’s,’ the good raised together, 
an army of saints. coming, to judge the world. en4, of things 
present. kingdom, of grace; the kingdom of glory being fully 
established. he.. power,’ now opposed to His reign and 
influence. 

" riers and Ohrist.—Consider: I. The points of resemblance, 

etween these two beings as traced out in different parts of Scrip- 
ture: 1, Adam was the immediate creation of God. He had no 
other father—neither had Christ’s human nature; 2. In the per- 
fect beauty of holiness was Adam created. And of Christ we are 
told that he was ‘“ holy, harmless, undefiled ;” 3. The crown of 
dominion over the earth and the creatures was set upon the head 
of Adam ; but this is more fully verified in the exalted humanity 
of Christ (Heb. ii. 8, 9); 4. Adam was transported from the part 
of the earth where he was created to Eden; Christ ascended 
from the world to the heavenly Paradise. II. The points of dis- 


similarity between them. There is between them the distance of © 


humanity and deity. Christ was able to vivify His own body. 
He was made a “ quickening spirit;” but Adam “was made a 


ad 


d 


_ 
a 


. Oan. xv. 25, 26.) 


. CORINTHIAN. 


fiving soul” only. III. The relation in which these personages 


_ Stand to human beings, and the manner in which it is formed. 


To Adam all stand related by a natural connexion—our bond with 
Christ is a bond of faith, IV. The consequences accruing to us 
from this relation: 1. The baneful effects of our connexion with 
a 2 The benefits which come to us from our bond with 
“hrist. 

The resurrection of the body.—The Emperor Alexander, when 
in England, ordered a watch to be made, which should combine 
the peculiarities and excellences of several others. He was in- 
formed that, if injured, no one in his dominions could repair it. 
He desired to have it; it was made and sent to Russia; it met 
with an accident, and was necessarily returned to the maker to be 
repaired. ‘* When Adam was called into existence,” adds Howell, 
“ angels must have beheld him with delightful surprise. But by 
the attacks of sin and Satan the image of God was lost, the 
spirituality of the creature was annihilated. Who can repair the 
human mechanism? He only who first taught the machine to 
move in His own image, who is acquainted with all the springs 
and principles of human action. Pretenders have tried it again 
and again, but to no purpose. When we open the volume of in- 
spiration, we behold the machine once more in ‘the hands of the 
Maker. He can repair it; and not only so, it will be so improved 
by Him as eventually to comprise many glories to which angels 
must be strangers for ever. Are we individually in the hands of 
God? Nothing less than the consciousness of this can give us 
solid peace in time, how much more in eternity!” 

25, 26. » a8 King of grace. enemies,* wicked men, 
false systems, devils, sin, death. last,’ greatest, whose triumph 
shall be the longest. destroyed, abolished. death, whose 
sway is now universal. : 

Christ exalted in the work of redemption.—I. Evil of all kinds 
has prevailed, and highly exalted itself in the world: 1. Satan 
has exalted himself highly; 2. Guilt has prevailed; 8. And, us 
its results—afiliction, misery, and death. II. In the work of re- 
demption, Christ gloriously appears above all these evils: 1. By 
His atonement; 2. In His resurrection and ascension; §. In the 
conversion and sanctification of His people; 4. In His providence; 
5. In the consummation of His redeeming work at the end of the 
world.¢— The last enemy destroyed.—I. The nature of that enemy: 
1. Its effects in the dissolution of the human frame; 2. The end 
it puts to all that is earthly with regard to man; 3. It separates 
the tenderest ties of nature and affection; 4. Its moral and 
eternal consequences. II. Why he is called “the lastenemy.” He 
is the Church’s last enemy—1. In its collective capacity ; 2. With 
regard to each individual ‘believer. II. The manner in which 
Christ has conquered in part, and will completely conquer, this last 
enemy: 1. By His incarnation and passion; 2. By His spirit.’ 

The power of the Cross.—Constantine the Great, observing the 
failure of his predecessors, who sought the aid of their idols, de- 


and gold; sce 


much more 
ought Christians 
to rejoice to hear 
of the restoration 
of the integrity 
and innocency of 
the body in the 
resurrection.” — 


Cawdray. 
d . 


Dr. Leifchila. 
“WhenI be ~ 
lieved this, I be 
lieved that Thou 
art the Resurrec-" 
tion: I believed 
that Thou art the 
Life: I believed 


lieveth in Thee, — 


though he die ~ 


shall live, and 
whoso liveth and 
believeth in 
Thee, shall not 
die for ever,”— 
Augustine. 
“When all the 
kingdoms of this 
world shall have 
oe oF pr vy bides 
up e a 
dom of Christ," 
Wordsworth, 


destruction 
of the last 
enemy 


a Ps. fi. 6—9; cx 
1; He. x, 12, 12, 


b Re. xx. 14; 2 
Heaton ke 


ce“ Death is called 
tte last enemy, 
bec. he entered 
into the world 
aft. the devil and 
sin entered.” — 
Chrysostom. 


“The debt of . 
nature must be 

paid, even by ths 

man who re 

mains at home, 

away from al! 

dangers.”—Husd- 

pides, 


a J. Edwards. 
é R. Hall, 
“Tf a man were 


termined to acknowledge the true God alone; in which resolution | 
he was strengthened by his pious mother Helena, Having 
addressed himself in fervent prayer, his supplications were re-| 
markably answered. Eusebius, his biographer, affirms, that, 
while on his march against Maxentius, one of his rivals, he beheld 
in the heavens a luminous cross, with this inscription, By this 


ordered to bed, 
and, after he had 
slept, to execu- 
tion, it would 
make his hear? 
ache within hia; 


ition of the im- 


pomssene. _ 


the Son 
subordinated 
to the Father 


@10o, xi. 3; Jo. 
26—30. 


tz 
6 Macknight. See 
many Otaer so- 
lutions in Stanley. 
In after times 
those who had 
died without 
baptism, were 
baptised by 
préxy. — Words- 
worth, etc. 


~ ¢2 Co. xi. 26. 


“Do not act as if 
you were about 
to live ten thou- 
sand years. 
Death is impend- 
ing while you 
enjoy life, and 
while you may 
te good and up- 
tight.” — Anioni- 
nus. 


a J. Irons. 


“ Still seems it 
strange that thou 
shouldst live for 
ever? Is it less 
strange that thou 
shouldst live at 
all? This is a 
miracle; and 
that no more,”— 
Young. 

e N. British Rev. 


“ Hence the 
Wathers proved 
the distinct pers. 
of the Fatherand 
Son ag. the No#- 
tian and Sabel- 
lian heretics,”"— 
Wordsworth. 


the Epi- 
curean 
maxim 


«@ Macknight. 
6 Wordsworth, 


e For argument 

Be and con. 
© Stanley, 

Olshausen, oto, 


fOap. xv. 27-34. 
overcome! Constantine was deeply impressed: and, pondering 
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on the event, as the story states, Christ appeared to him on the 


following night, with the same sign of a cross, directing him to 
make use of that symbol as his military ensign. He obeyed; and 
the banner of the cross was always afterwards displayed in his 
camp. He obtained a remarkable victory over Maxentius, and 
soon became sole emperor. i 


27-830. all. . put, implying the power that subjects.. he.. 
him, i.e. God the Father. Son .. subject, in his official 
relations. God..all,« the supreme governer. baptized.. 
dead, meaning very obscure: ‘‘immersed in sufferings for testify- 
ing the resurrection of the dead.” why, if the doct. of resur- 
rection be false. stand..hour,¢ why do we expose ourselver 
to peril by preaching it. 

That God may be all in all—This is—I. The glory of the 
scheme of grace. In this scheme of salvation—I. All the persons 
and perfections of Deity are equally honoured; 2. The Father 
demands entire glory for all the insulted perfections of Deity; 3. 
Life Divine and life eternal are secured. IL. The object of the 
whole dispensation of grace. This dispensation is—l. The in- 
carnation and work of God the Son; 2. The new creation effected 
by God the Holy Ghost. III. The decreed consummation of 
grace—1l. God shall be all in all in the arrival at home of the 
whole ransomed family; 2. The light of heaven shall develop the 
glory of the triune God; 3. The love of God, and the God, who 
is love, shall constitute the eternal bliss of all.¢ 

Changes in our physical nature.—The bodies of animals are 
continually undergoing a series of invisible changes of substance, 
of which they are entirely unconscious. We look at our hand to- 
day, as we write, and we fancy it is the same substance as it was 
yesterday, or last year—as it was ten years ago. The form of 
each finger, each nail is the same. Scars made in our infancy 
are still there. Nothing is altered or obliterated; and yet it is 
not thesame hand. It has been renewed over and over again since 
the days of our youth. The skin, and flesh, and bone, have been 
frequently removed and replaced. And so itis, more orless, with our 
whole body. The arms and limbs that sustained us in our school- 
boy struggles are long since consigned to the dust, have perhaps 
lived over again more than once in a plant, or flower, or animal. 
In from three to five years the entire body is taken out and built in 
again with new materials. A continued activity prevails among the 
living agencies to which this hidden work is committed. Ewry 
day a small part is carried away; just as if a single brick were 
every day taken out of an old well, or a single wheel out of a 
watch, and its place supplied by another. The body therefore 


requires constant supplies, at every period of its life, of all those 
things of which its several parts are built up.¢ 


31, 32. protest. 


. have, ‘by the boasti i ” 
daily; ‘ve, “by the boasting concerning you. 


“T am in danger of death daily,”« “day by day I am 


dying.”® if .. Ephesus, this prob. metaphorical.c ‘ He fought — 


with beasts in the shape of men.”4 what..not, for without 
the resurrection there can be no reward. let us.. die,* we may 
as well make the best of this world if there be no other. The 


Epicurean manual, or creed. Christianity li 
low views of life, ristianity lifts men om of these 


4 


— 


O8p. xv. 83—35,] 
. Daily dying.—-There is a daily dying that is—I. Inevitable tol@ 
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humanity. A daily dying of—1. Our corporeal frame. This 
should teach us—(i) That worldly-mindedness is an infraction of 


(3) That Cl 


That sorrow for the departed should be. moderated ;| Co. 
hristianity is an invaluable boon to mortals. It teaches 


us that there is a future world of blessedness, and points us the 

way by which that world is reached. 2. Our social world. 3. Our| Seve 

mental motivity. II. Optional to humanity. This optional death 
sata 


js of two kinds—1. The 


and uncharitable. 


“1,” that is my carnal self, ‘am crucified | 437 


: There aré noble things in man, 
that are dying daily, for which he is responsible. “ To be carnally 
minded is death.” 2. The virtuous. The highest life of a man 
is a daily dying to all that is mean, false, mercenary, unspiritual, 


with Christ ;” but “I,” that is my spiritual self, “ live.” / 
Epicurean mazim.—Mr. D——, a gentleman engaged in an ex- 
tensive manufacturing concern in one of the Midland Countries, 
was called to London on business. After being engaged till a late 
hour one Saturday night, he said to a confidential person in his 
employment, who had come to town with him—“ Well, ——, we 
cannot settle our account to-night, but must do it early in the 


morning.” 


that work, till three o’clock in the afternoon. 
announced, Mr. D—— said, ‘We have been hard at work all 


morning, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 


On the Sabbath, accordingly, they were occupied in 


When dinner was 


Not,” 


added he, “that I have any thought of dying for years to come.” 
After taking his dinner and wine, a postchaise was ordered, and 
Mr. D—— set out for the country. He arrived at home on the 
Monday night. The next morning (Tuesday), when at breakfast 


with his wife and 


family, a gen 


tleman came into the room, and 


said, ‘‘ Mr. D——, have you heard of the death of Mr——?”’ “ No,” 

said Mr. D——; “is he dead? It is very different with me; for 

my P ay I am so engaged in business, that I could not find time 

to die!” Smmediately after uttering this sentiment, he rose from 

the table, and went into the kitchen; and while stooping in 

the act of drawing on his boot, he fell down on the floor and ex- 
ired } 


33—35. deceived, by men who talk so loosely. 
manners,¢ prob. a 
of Menander.* aw: 
ness, of character and life. 


v. expression, but it is found in the Thais 
,¢ fr. sins and indifference. righteous- 


some .. God, or they would not 


deny the resurrection and a future life. some.. say, one who 
stumbles at the mode: does not think it can be, bec. he does not 
understand how. with.. come? seeing that their old body is 
consumed, dissolved ? 

The guilt and danger of evil associations.—I. The doctrine of 
the text. That—1. We are more or less influenced by all associa- 
tions ; 2. We are peculiarly so by those which are vicious. IL 
Wherein our liavility to deception on this subject arises. Many 
mislead by an exaggerated confidence in—1. Their wisdom and 
discernment; 2. Their goodness. Address:—(1) Those who are 
animated by a pernicious desire “to see life ;” (2) Those who 
take liberal license in the study of questionable literature; (8) 


Those who indulge in free communion with the 
(4) Those who cultivate irreligious friendships.4 

—A poor boy who had been educated 
himself so well, and 


heresy ; 
How character is corrupted. 
in the Stockport Sabbath- 


school conducted 


6 


disciples of 


evil . .|ca 


97 


Sanderson: ¢f. 
La, xiii. 32; Ma, 


“This world is 
everything to us 
we suffer 
some severe loss; 
and every such 
loss is a transfer 
of so much of 
our hearts and 
hopes to 
next; 
who 
enough to see 
most of their 
friends go before 
them, feel that 
they have more 
to recover by 
death than to 
lose by i&%.”"— 
Southey. 


“Labour for the 
other life that 
awaits thee, and 
consider the time 
it must endure.” 
—Lockton. 

“Then time tarns 
torment, when 
man turnss fool” 
—Young. 


a Pr. xiti. 20; 9 
TLii. 16—18. 

b Hence Tertul- 
lian, ad Uxorem, 
i. 8, calls it “as 
verse sanctified 
by the Aportle.” 
Socrates (H 

iii, 16) quotes it 
to prove that 
Paul read Euri- 
pides, 

or v. 14; Bo, 
xiii, 14; Ma. 
xxv. 5, 


by talk; and 


ba | 


~') 
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—— ae a . 
honesty by ro-|made so great proficiency in learning, that he was appointed 
guery. L_-Sianie. teacher if cox of. the junior classes. About this time his father 
“When onceldied, and his mother being reduced to indigent circumstances, « 
infidelity can|.h9 wag obliged to engage him in one of the cotton factories, 
 cbggenealcaiaey BS + with boys of his own age, who were matured in 
that they shall|Where he met with boys poser 
die like beasts,|vice and hardened in crime. Through the force of eir evil 
they will soon be}example, he lost by degrees all his serious impressions; and 
brought to liveliaving thrown off the fear of God, became addicted to intemper - 
a South. aa ance and the commission of petty thefts. His dissolute conduct 
“No company is}8002 brought him into the army. The regiment was sent to 
far queterani to| Spain, where his habit of excessive drinking was confirmed ; and, 
bad, because we|not satisfied with the advantages he reaped as the fruits of many 
are more apt to), splendid victory, he plundered the innocent and peaceful in- 
Ree ais aoa habitants. On the close of the war in the Peninsula, he returned 
virtues; as|home with his regiment; and soon aiter landing on the coast of 
disease is far! Hampshire, he, with others of his companions, whose principles 
when, pera he had vitiated, broke into several houses; till at length he was 
Colton, detected, arraigned at the tribunal of justice, and condemned to an 
ignominious death at the age of twenty-one. “Sin, when it is 


finished, bringeth forth death.” 


. | 86—88. fool, to think the resurrection impossible, bec. past 
eary tole thy comprehension. that, seed. sowest, in the earth. 
a Jo. xii, 24, quickened, does not reach its higher life. die,¢ rot. that oe 
b Job £ 31; 2/Sowest, a small shrivelled seed. sowest .. be, wh. is better 
Oo. v.& * “/than what is sown. bare,? é.e., naked, simple grain. wheat oe 
¢ Wordsworth. |@tain, simple, unclothed seeds. God. 7 gas 4 the sower is 
at. Glyde powerless, God is Almighty. as..Him, to whom belongs the 
Bese power and the will. every .. body, “ea. grain preserves its 
ie tae identity, and rises to life in a more beautiful form."* 
natural so ne.| 4 harvest sermon.—l. The sentiments and feelings with which 
we should contemplate the cornfields, as the corn grows ripe unto 
the harvest: 1. Devout reverence and awe; 2. Joyful gratitude; 
8. Practical brotherly kindness. II. The analogies which the 
cornfields supply: 1, That much in the moral and spiritual world 
which appears to perish wholly still exists, and lives, at least, in 
its issues and results; 2. That in order to the preservation and 
reproduction of life, there must be change—dissolution—death ; 
8. That in preserving and developing truth, God does far more 
than man; 4. That results often little accord with, and far sur- 
pass, our designs and expectations; 5. That, nevertheless, results 
are appropriate and fixed; 6. That the harvest of the world shall 
come. 

The resurrection body.—A number of the attendants on the 
queen’s sister, soon after the reception of Christianity, came te 
the meeting, and stated that one of their friends had died a few 
days before, and that they had buried the corpse according te 
their ancient manner, not laying it straightin a coffin, as Chris- 
tians were accustomed to do, but placing it in a sitting posture, 
with the face between the knees, the hands under the thighs, and 
the whole body bound round with cords. Since the interment 
(they added) they had been thinking about the resurrection, and 
wished to know how the body would then appear, whether, if left 
in that manner, it would rise deformed, and whether they had not 
better disinter the corpse, and deposit it in astraight or horizontal 
position. A suitable reply was of course returned. They were 
directed to let it remain undisturbed—that probably long before 


ever have been 
designed by Pro- 
vidence as an 
evil to mankind.” 


— Swift. 

“A symbol is 
ever, to him who 
has eyes for it, 
some dimmer or 
clearer revela- 
tion of the God. 
like, Through 
all there glim- 
mers something 
of a Divine idea; 
nay, the highest 
ensign that men 
ever met, and 
embraced under 
the cross itself, 
had no meaning, 
Bave an  acci- 
dental extrinsic 
one.”——Carlyle. 


“ An angel's a-m 
can’t snatch me 
from the grave,— 
legions of angels 
@an’t confine me 
there!"—Young, 


Oap. xv. 39-43.) 2. CORINTHIANS. -. #9 
the resurrection it would be so completely dissolved and mingled|¢ Mr. Zt. 
with the surrounding earth, that no trace would be Jeft of the 

form in which it had been deposited.¢ 


_89—41. flesh, the Apostle finds illustrations in the animal 
kingdom also. same, in form and nature. but. . birds, as 
it hath pleased the Creator, with whom all things are possible. 
celestial, heavenly, as sun, planets, etc. terrestrial, as plants, 
suimals, ete. glory ..another, the perfection and the beauty 
of ea. body is peculiar to itself. there .. stars, even bodies 
belonging to same order or class of things differ. for.. glory, 
a sountless host yet no two precisely alike. 

Heavenly blessedness.—Heavenly bliss will consist—I. In our 
being approved of God. II. In the exercise of supreme love to 
God. III. In ascribing “glory to God and the Lamb.” This,|> “*rvsostom. 
“Let us conclude 
that the study of 
nature is not su- | 
perfiuous, since 
it procures man 
that information 
which yields 
peace to hi 
mind, frees him 
from vain ter- 
rors, and con- 
ducts him to a 
sense of the only 


varieties in 
creation 


however, can be performed only in proportion as we have glory to 
ascribe, “One star,” etc. IV. In exploring the wonders of 
God’s love to us. The martyrs and Apostles are prepared for a 
greater degree of enjoyment than Christians in common can 
expect; but, nevertheless—Y. This does not imply any defect of 
happiness in any. 

The old house and the new.—When we pluck down a house, 
with the intent to rebuild it, or repair the ruins of it, we warn 
the inhabitants out of it, lest they should be soiled with the dust 
and rubbish, or offended with the noise, and so for a time pro- 
vide some other place for them; but, when we have newly | real motives that 
trimmed and dressed up the house, then we bring them back to|¢=ist for his 
@ better habitation. Thus God, when He overturneth this rotten ore ~ 
room of our flesh, calleth out the soul for a little time, and lodgeth 
it with Himself in some corner of His kingdom, repaireth the im- 
perfeccions of our bodies against the resurrection, and then, having 
made them beautiful,—yea, glorious and incorruptible,—He doth 
put our souls back again into their acquainted mansions.’ 


42, 43. so.. dead, possible, since all these bodies are fash- 
foned by the Almighty. it, the body. corruption,*s corruptible 
state. raised, fr.thetomb. incorruption,’ no more subject 
to decay or death. dishonour,‘ spoiled by death, the punishment 
ofsin. glory, beautiful, perfect, victorious over death. weak- 
ness, marred by accident, or disease, or time. power, able to| D* 
resist the action of time. 

The resurrection.—I. Its essential character: 1. It is not the work 
of an age, but of a moment—not a gradual process, but an in- 
stantaneous act; 2. It is to be distinguished in its nature from 
—(1) An awakening out of a soul sleep; (2) A clothing of the 
unclothed spirit; (3) A restoration of our flesh and bone in like 
form as before; 3. It is a work of perfect beauty. IL. Its cer- 
tainty. A threefold voice testifies to it: 1. The voice of nature, 
which shadows it forth; 2. The testimony of the Scripture, which 
confirms it; 8. The testimony of the spirit within, which awakens 
the expectation of it. III. Its glory: 1. The enemy which at 
this hour shall be annihilated; 2. The condition of happiness deg jab re 
which begins now; 8. The kingdom of God which wili now be| yavor, ; 
completed.¢ “Whoever can 

t lies upon the e of grass, or upon the cabbage leaf; and in| eyes to heaven, 
a few short days you will find that insect floating in the air, in all | 5 lost nothing; 
@2 


¢ Ps, xlix. 6—15 
d Dr. Oosterzee. 


“ Wherever tie 
doctrine of retri- 
bution in a life 
to come is not 
believed, a licen. 
tiousness of man- 
ners is sure to 
prevail, and the 
only pursuit wil 
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the beauteous colours of the rainbow. Look at the dry root in 
is everything he| the gloomy season of winter; an¢ when spring comes forth you 
ecrlalegt ag an find that root bloom into a beauteous rose. Look at the egg- 
is a loser who| shell; in that there is the eagle, that is to wing its flight above 
persists in look-| 9l] other birds, and rivet its eye upon the meridian sun. The 
ing down on the| doctrine of the resurrection is not inconsistent with the analogies 
the presenttime.” of nature, or the experience of our common history. It has been 
—k alleged, that it is contrary to our experience that the soul should 

live separately from the body. We say, on the other hand, that 
it is consonant, not contrary to it. As well might you say, 

when you see a candle burning in the lantern, that because 
served Ohbrist|/you see the candle in the lantern only, therefore it cannot burn 
this seventy|out of it. Because you see the chicken in the egg-shell, would 
thou’ afraid of you say it cannot live out of the shell? ... Such is the reasoning 
death? Go out,|of the man who would say, because he knows of the soul in the 


for there, above, 


e Dr. Cumming. 


Hilary ssid to his 
soul, “Thou hast 


soul, goout!” |bhody only, therefore there is a presumption that the soul will 
never live out of the body.¢ 
the natural 44, 45. natural, animal, animated by principle of animal 
aerate life. spiritual, “ animated by the Divine life breathed into it 
rode by the Spirit of God.” there..body,? suited to two dif. 
« Bianley. stages of existenee. written, the contrast sugg. and confirmed 
site son 16 by O. T.e first .. Adam, fr. whom all men derive animal life. 
4% liast Adam, Christ. quickening,¢ lifegiving. 
eae Yon The spiritual body.—I. The resurrection body: 1. The body is 
~ to be raised at the last day—and made a spiritual body; 2. There 
@ Jo. v. 21-8} |is both a natural and spiritual body. II. The spiritual body. It 
ar ier is a material body, because—1. Of the resurrection ; 2. It is to be 
e Rev, @, Bhep-| like Christ's body, and His, after the resurrection, was @ material 
hard. body. III. The capabilities of this spiritual body.¢ 


The resurrection of the body.—It does not imply that the very 
same particles of matter which were united with the soul in this 
life will be restored. If a man’s house were destroyed, and a kind 
benefactor promised to rebuild it for him, and to make it much 
better than before (2 Cor. v. 1), he would not surely say that the 
promise had been violated if the same precise materials were not 
employed; it would suppose that he had as before a house, and 
one that was suitable for all the same purposes.‘ 


f Abp. Wi * 

* Christ is called 
the Jast Adam, 
bec, there shall 
be no restorer 
and head of the 
human race aft. 
Hi m."—M ack- 
night 


the 46—48. howbeit, etc.,¢men are led through the lower to the 
and the higher, in this life; and fr. this life to the next. the. . earthy,! 
heavenly and fr. him—Adam—we derive a body suited to this present world. 
a Col. til 10. |the.. heaven,’ fr. Him—Christ—we shall derive a spiritual 
6 Ge, iL. 7. 


| body, adapted to the future, heavenly life. such. . earthy, 
the ungodly are content with the lower carnal life. such.. 
heavenly,‘ the holy aspire after the higher life, 

The natural precedes the spiritual—I. The universality of this 
law. It is seen—1. In the order of creation; 2. In the progress 
of the Jewish nation; 8. In the progress of the human race, IL 
The spiritual instances of this law: 1. Our natural affectiong 
precede our spiritual. Out of human love grows love to God. 2, 
The intellectual precedes the spiritual. 8. The moral precedes 
the spiritual. There are two stages between these, and through 


e Jo. xxill. 5, 6; 
Ex, vi. 3; Ao. x. 
36, 


d Job xix, 26; 

Ph. iii. 20, 21. 

e F. W. Robert- 

son, 

“In heaven will 

be found peace 

without molesta- 

without” want->| Adam fell 

without wan am fell; (2) Sorrow.¢ 

aakatnete The spiritual body.—Paul means that the body, when raised 
without night—| from the dead, will be adapted to a spiritual state. The body we 


which we pass. Through—(1) Temptation—through temptation _ 


i ae i ieee en ng 
ae : 
_ 


Cap. xv. 49—53.] 


now have is not only a material body but an animal one, and is 
‘adapted only to an animal state of existence. It is the subject of 
hunger, thirst, weariness, decay, and death. It has animal wants, 
appetites, and instincts, like those of the inferior creatures around 
us, and it is only adapted to the present state of being. But the 
body in the resurrection will have none of these; it will be wholly 
exempt from them, and possess other properties of an opposite 
kind, rendering it fit for the highest pursuits, attainments, ac- 
tivities, and enjoyments of the soul; and because it will be 40 
wonderfully adapted to the soul, it is called a “ spiritual body.” 
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It will not be changed into a spirit; /¢ will still be material, but| }) 


all its animal wants, propensities, and appetites being purged 


away, and being refined and endowed with all the high and noble| > 
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pleasure without 


pain — and life 
without the least 
mixture or dread 
of death."— Moir. 


“Whatever that 


which under- 
stands, which 
wills, which acts, 


it is something 
celestial and Di- 


properties required for the soul, and fitted for a spiritual and| “er 


glorified state, it is properly called a spiritual body. As we say 
@ man has a carnal, fleshly mind, when he ‘is devoted to low 
animal pursuits, so the Holy Scripture designates that a spiritual 
body which is fitted for a spiritual state.s 


49, 50. we, believers. borne. . earthy, by reason of our 
descent fr. Adam. we.. heavenly,’ by reason of our union 
with Christ. say, affirm, declare. that ..blood,¢ our present 
lower, animal, natural, corruptible nature. inherit, enter, 
possess, enjoy. the..God, the heavenly world, where is no 
sickness, decay, death. neither ..incorruption,¢ there must 
be a great and radical change in us bef. we can enter heaven. ~ 

The believer’s assimilation to Christ.—I. The characters here 
placed in contrast: 1. The earthy; 2. The heavenly. Il. The 
fact assumed—* that we have all borne,” etc.: 1. The first man 
is emphatically styled earthy (v.47)—(1) On account of his origin, 
@) Because of his tendency, (3) Because of his apostasy; 2. But 

ist is the heavenly One, because of—(1) His pre-existence, (2) 
The moral beauty and glory displayed by Him while on earth; 
8. Therefore it is said that we have borne the image of the earthy; 
4. And not only because of this, but also because the first man’s 
moral image has become characteristic of us. II. The promise 
stated in reference to believers. A perfect moral resemblance to 
Christ will be attained at the last day.e 

The nobility of heaven.—When Cineas, the ambassador of 

hus, after his return from Rome, was asked by his master, 
«* What he thought of the city and state,” he answered, ‘‘ that it 
seemed to him to be a state of none but great statesmen, and a 
commonwealth of kings.”” Such is heaven—no other than a par- 
liament of emperors, a commonwealth of kings: every humble 
faithful soul in that kingdom is co-heir with Christ, hath a robe 
of honour, and a sceptre of power, and a throne of majesty, and 
a crown of glory./ 


51—53. shew, reveal. mystery, hidden truth, important 
secret. not..sleep,* all die. 
lievers will be living on the earth. changed without death, 
burial, resurrection. in .. eye, sudden, swift. last trump,’ 
‘sounded for last time, having bef. sounded on all the great 
manifestations of judgment.”* for .. sound, as the signal for 
the manifesting of the will and power of God. dead .. changed, 
both the dead and the living will then have given to them bodies 
adapted to the future. corruptible,4in the grave. mortal,‘ 
yet living. 


ra 


At Christ’s coming many be-, 


Lu. xx. 36, 36. 
d 2 Oo, v. 1; 1 
Pe. 1 4, 


¢ Rev. J. Scott. 


ST Spencer. . 


“ As Christ is the 
pattern of all 
sgl “ He 

of our glory 
also. All our 
glory will consist 
in being made 
like unto Him; 
which what it is, 
doth not as yet 
appear.”—Dr. 
Owen, 


“The finite soul 
can never learn 
the infinite, nor 
be informed by 
it, unaided.”— 
Bailey 


c Stanley; ef. Ey 
xix. 16; Ps. x!vii 


Italy, and Demo- 
sthenes, when 
banished from 
Athens, wept 
every time they 
looked towards 
their own coun- 
try Is it strange 
& believer 
some 
times weep when 
he looks ap- 
wards ?”— Bowes. 


victory over 
death 


als. xxv. 8; Ho. 
xiil. 14. 


6 He. ii. 14, 18, 

¢ Ho. xiii. 14, 

@ Ro. vi. 23. 

eo Ro. iv. 15; wil. 
10, 11. 


tN. Vincent. 
9 Russell's Tour. 


“ Death is the 
dropping of the 
flower that the 
fruit may swell.” 
. Beecher. 


“As for death, 
{t is nothing 
more than the 
Inevitable termi- 
nation of indivi- 
dua! sensation.” 
—Epicurus. 


“Oh! brother 
Payne, the long- 
looked for diay te 
come at last, in 
which I shall see 
that glory in 
anvuther manner 
than I have ever 
yet done, or been 
capable of 
doing.” —Owen. 
“Death is the 
iborator of him 
whom free lom 
tannot release, 
the physician of 
him whom madi- 
sine cannot cure, 
and the com- 
forter of him 
whom time can- 
got console,” — 
©. Calton, 


ZL CORINTHIANS. [Cap. cv. 54-56 
Pe Foo ES Ls 
ad raised.—I. What we are to understand by the sound- 
elo ‘he trumpet. II. Who the dead are that shall be raised. 
TLL. How the dead shall be raised. IV. How it appears that they 
shall be thus raised: 1. From Scripture prophecies ; 2 From 
Christ’s resurrection. V. How shall the saints be raised incor- 
ruptible? In—1. ‘Their souls; 2. Their bodies; 8. Their happi- 
ness. WI. The meaning of the words “ we shall all be changed.”"4 
Heavenly inhabitants. —What a heaven-full of princely creatures 
the Eternal Father will have, when all the redeemed shall be 
presented to Him in the brightness of His Son’s glory! even 
as His Son is the brightness of His glory! Christ has said: 
“They will shine like so many suns, in the kingdom of the 
Father.” A whole heaven-full of glorious-bodied creatures, 
each one emitting a splendour like the glorious body of the Lord. 
“ We are now the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.’’s 

54—56. then, when time shall be no more. written,* what 
Jes1s brought to light by the Gospel was hinted at in O. T. times. 
death .. up, abolished. Mates the victory of Christ—the 
Prince of Life—in the persons of His living saints. O.. sting P 
where is now the power of thy conquering, fataldart? grave.. 
victory Pe behold! the prison is empty! the captives are free! 
sin,4 and Qhrist has made atonement. law,‘ wh. Christ has 
fulfilled. 

Death without a sting.—I. Death comes to believers without a 
sting. Because—1. Christ became man, to suffer for them; 2. 
He became sin, to deliver them from its sting; 3. He loosed the 
pains of death; 4. They partake of the benefits procured by Him, 
IL. The believer may triumph over death. Because—1. Christ 
has risen; 2. Their resurrection is certain; 3. Christ has secured 
them peace and joy in death; 4. Death is exceedingly gainful to 
them; 5. This is the last enemy.f 

Luther’s cell.—The Augustine Monastery at Erfurth, in which 
the young Luther first put on the cowl of that hierarchy which 
he was to shake to its foundations, and strove to lull with his 
flute the impatient longings of a spirit that was to set Europe in 
flames, has been converted to the purposes of an orphan asylum; 
but the cell of the Reformer has been religiously preserved, as the 
earliest memorial of the greatest man of modern times. The 
gallery on which it opens is adorned with a dance of death, and 
over the door is the inscription :—* O little cell, (once) inhabited 
by the holy and illustrious Luther; hail! thou little cell, scarcely 
worthy of so great a man. He was worthy to reside under the 
splendid roofs of kings, and yet he did not disdain thee.” The 
cell is small and simple, and must have been a freezing study. 
Beside his portrait is hung a German exposition of the text, 
“Death {fs swallowed up in victory,” in his own handwriting, and 
written in the form in which old books often terminate, an in- 
verted pvramid. There is a copy of his Bible, so full of very good 
illuminations, that it might be called a Bible with plates. The 
wooden boards are covered with ingenious carving and gilding, 
and studded with pieces of coloured glass, to imitate the precious 
stones which so frequently adorn the manuscripts of the Church. 


,It ia said to have heen the work of a hermit of the sixteenth 


century, who thus employed his leisure hours to do honour te 
Luthers 
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57, 58, but ..God, to whom alone all praise is due. giveth, |exhortation 
of His free will and sovereign grace. ctory ..Christ,« He | to steadfast. 
won it for us, we enjoy it in and through Him. therefore, as a ee 

ractical outcome of the whole argument. steadfast,* stand fast |* Bo vill. 3-87 
in your faith, unmovable, as a rock. always, in all times | Ool t 2% 
and circumstances. abounding,¢ without stint, to the utmostof |¢ 2 Pe. iii. 14. 
your power and opportunity. work. . Lord, in living and pro-|4¢ Ga. vi 8—1n 
mulgating His truth. know, by revelation fr. without, and fr. 
your own consciousness. labour, to do and get good. vain,é 
without eternal consequences. Lord, the faithful promiser. 

Labour and reward of a Christian.—I. The nature of the service 
cf God—“ labour.” It is laborious, because of—1. The vast cir- 
eumference of the duty ; 2. The conditions required; 3. The care 
to be taken; 4. The opposition encountered. II. The reward 
that sweetens this labour: 1. The present reward—skill and 
ability in the work—protection and security—peace; 2. The 
future reward.¢ : 

Unmovably steadfast.—** Steadfast and unmovable’—this is,” 
say some, “‘ using the two words for greater emphasis, both mean- 
ing the same thing.” Butitis not so; there is no tautology in 
God’s Word. Be “steadfast” when all goes well, and “un- 
movable” when it goes otherwise. That is where many fail; they 
are ‘‘ steadfast”’ so long as all goes pleasantly: but when the 
slightest cross comes, then they go: they are not “ unmovable.” 
Yonder oak is ** steadfast” in the summer sunset, when theji, 
western glory rests its blessedness upon its head, and the evening 
breeze whispers through its branches; and it is “‘ unmovable” 
in the black midnight, when the howling storm tears through the 
forest, and every other tree is uprooted and flung to the earth. 
That rock in the sea is “ steadfast” when the ocean around is 
only a broad, bright mirror to catch the glories of heaven, and 
pour them back again upon the sky; and it is “ unmovable” 


“Per severenw 
may make but 
slows progress, 
but it slavkeng 


'— Tacitus, 


“Ah!” said Dr, 
Goodwin, in his 
last moments, “ig 
this dying? How 
have I dreaded 


when the ocean storm is raging round, and seeks to hurl it from) ,.'47, spaniel 
its base or ter~ it uo from its foundationsS smiling friend!” 
CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
stematioc 


1—4, saints, at Jerus., who suffered fr. persecution. as.. 4 ba fe 
order, prob. when he passed through that district.» Churches, | ry, 
more than one; ea. assembly of true believers formed a Church. parte %i wi 
Galatia (see Intro. to Ep. toG.), a small district, yet had several|j"9 13° ~~ 
Churches. first .. week,¢ the Christian Sabbath, or Lord’s-day.|, 4. sy &; 
lay... store, let it accumulate till the day of remitting. as. «| xviii. 23. 
him,? conscience, justice, gratitude to fix the amount. NO. «/rineral, belong. 
come, diminishing amount and causing delay. whomsoever, |ing to a free 
of their number whom they could trust. letters, of introduction. oe a Bens 
liberality, in form of free gifts; not enforced exactions. they; | roo; lib, ised 
your messengers. : to please. Gk 

The Divine method of giving.—I. Frequently—once in seven |eleutheros, free. 

days. Il. Statedly—* upon the first day of the week. What day|c¢Jo. xx. 19, #0 
sould be more appropriate? III. Universally—‘‘ every one of pe. xe 7; Bo. 
ou.” IV. In due proportion— as God hath prospered” you. |" 

. With order and care—‘‘ Let every one of you lay by in store.”¢|d De. vit, 18, 

Systematic beneficence.—At @ public meeting, one of the orators \¢ Dr. Yaltt, 


104 I. CORINTHIANS. (Cap. xvi. 5—12, 


“TI understand 
Paul te be here 
recommending 
what is the very 
thing wanting 


addressed the assembly as follows :—‘‘My dear brethren, it has 
been the usual custom for an audience to testify their approbation 
of the speaker by clapping their hands; but I beg to recommend 
to your adoption a new method of clapping, less tumultuous, and 
much more pleasing,—when you leave this place, clap your hands 


~ the being ch& | into your ockets, and clap your money into the plate held to 
eiatie <poe 6 | pockve it, and the Laci. give i4.kii hema aie adie 
the desired effect. 
a visit to 5—7. Macedonia [iii. 148]. abide .. winter, till the 
Corinthis navigation of the Hgean was open to enable him to sail to Syria.* 
murposed .. journey, accompany, or provide with necessaries. go, 
a a mae Vis route to Jerus. not finally fix see .. way, I will not give 
13; vii. 8; 1 Ti | you a brief passing visit. but .. you, the Church needed a more 
protracted visit. if..permit,° the usual Christian proviso. 
b Stanley. Paul’s intention to visit Corinth—I. His purpose. II. His 


excuse for not seeing them now. Because he could not stay with 


borin lo; datv. them. III. The limitation of this purpose: “If the Lord permit.” 


Oo, iv. 19; Ja. iv. 


15; Pr. tii. 6 It is by God’s power and permission, and under His direction, that 
@ M. Henry. we must do everything.’ 4 ; ; 

@ Bp. Taylor. Holy intentions.—Holy intention is to the actions of a man 
“Believersshoula | that which the soul is to the body, or form to its matter, or the 
be like sheep,|root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or the fountain to a’ 


who changetheir 
pasture at the 
will of the Shep- 
herd; or like 
vessels, that 
stand to be filled 


river, or the base to a pillar; for without these the body is a dead 
trunk, the matter is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is 
darkness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar rushes into flatness 
and ruin, and the action is sinful, or unprofitable and vain. The 
poor farmer that gave a dish of cold water to Artaxerxes was re- 
warded with a golden goblet; and he that gives the same toa 
.| disciple, in the name of a disciple, shall have a crown; but if ho 

ives water in despite, when the disciple needs wine or a cordial, 
| Caataes shall be to want that water to cool his tongue.¢ 


8, 9. Ephesus® [iii. 170], see Intro. to Ep. to Ephs. 
Pentecost, i.¢., end of the spring.» door,* opportunity. ad- 
versaries,? who need refutation.¢ 

Paul's delay at Ephesus.—This delay—I. Was occasioned by 
success—ample opportunities of usefulness—much power with 
the Word; II. Indicates his ready submission to the indications 
of Divine providence—he had but one object to serve—willingly 
abode where an opening was offered; III. Was not, affected by 
the opposition of many—success generates opposition—and oppo- 
sition must, in its turn, generate resolve and perseverance. 

ortunities.— How often do we sigh for opportunities of doing 

good, whilst we neglect the openings of Providence in little things, 
which would frequently lead to the accomplishment of most im- 
rtant usefulness! Good is done by degrees. However small 


° 


an open door 
at Ephesus 

@ Ao. xviii, 19— 
21; xix. 

For reluctance 
to make voyages 
in the Mediterra- 
nean in the win- 
ter, see Horace, 
Od. 1. 4, 2. 


¢ 2 Oo. il. 12; Col. 
ay 8; Ao. xiv. 


@ “Quod alios 
terruisset, Pau- 
lam = invitat.”— 
Grotius. 


e Ao. xix. 1, 8 9 proportion the benefit which follows individual attempts to do 
f Dr. Lythe. good, a great deal may thus be accomplished by perseverance, 
g Orabde. even in the midst of discouragements and disappointments.¢ 

py and| 10—12. Timotheus, who had been sent to Greece.s see, 
Lae cae y kindness, support, encouragement. worketh,? one in spirit 


and labour. despise,° bee. of youth. brethren, Erastus,‘ 
> Ph. if. 92, Titus—the bearer of this letter—and another: touching, in 
¢1 Tl. tv. 19; ¢.| respect of. convenient, “ But Apollos refused to go, knowing 
lar le the violent temper of the faction.”’f 


Timothy recommended by Paul to the Church at Corinth.--L. Te 


EEE 


en 


' 


Oap. xvi. 13—18.) Z CORINTHIANS. 


108 


enn nnn nnn nnn SSSR, | em 
their deserved respect. Although Paul was an aged minister, and|# Ac. xix. 22. 


Timothy young, 
Timothy as to himself. IL To their tender care: i. 
be freed from disturbance by the different factions in the Church; 
2. He was not to be despised; 8. He was to be provided with 
things for his journey to Paul, and to be brought forth in peace.g 
The energy of youth.—How precious a thing is youthful energy, 
if only it could be preserved, entirely englobed as it were, within 
the bosom of the young adventurer, till he can come and offer it 
forth a sacred emanation in yonder temple of truth and virtue! 
Bat, alas! all along as he goes towards it, he advances through 
an avenue formed by a loug line of tempters and demons on each 
side, all prompt to touch him with their conductors, and draw 
this Divine electric element, with which he is charged, away.* 


13, 14. watch,: against faction. stand .. faith,’ against 
heresy. gut act. men, mature, spiritual men. strong,° 
in the Lo 
on wh. he had written. 

' Be strong.—I. The things that are necessary to spiritual 
strength: 1. Right and sound principle; 2. Mental and emotional 
nutriment ; 38. Work; 4. Self-control and government; 5. Sea- 
sonable rest; 6. Genial influences upon us; 7. A good atmo- 
sphere; 8. Help wisely administered ; 9. Abstinence from all the 
enervating influences; 10. A will to be strong. II. The fact, 
that all which is essential to strength, we have in possession, or 
within reach. Help may be always obtained from God. Applica- 
tion:—Be strong in your whole spirit, but especially in—(1) 
Faith ; (2) Hope; (3) Love.¢ 

The use of endurance.—As the skilful pearl-seller and cunning 
lapidary doth willingly suffer the Indian diamond or adamant to 
be heavily smitten, because he knoweth well the hammer and 
anvil will sooner be bruised than the diamond or adamant be 
broken ; so our most wise God suffereth men of excellent virtues, 
of unquenchable love and charity, and invincible constancy, to 
fall into diverse temptations, great afflictions, and manifold 
miseries, because He will have their moral grace to break out and 
shine before men, that they, seeing the constancy of His saints, may 
glorify God which is in heaven. 


ings, those acts of discipline and order especially 5 


yet he entreats the Church to pay respect to|e2Oo. xii. 17,18 
He was to| + sacknight, wha 


gives this as the 
view of the Latin 
comumentatora. 


g W. Burkes, 
h J. Foster. 


A e 
accustomed to 
stop often in his 
sermons, and 
Bay, “ Young 
people, this is fos 
you.’ 


Quit, arse & 
quitter; It. 

tare; Low L. quie- 
tare,fr. L. quietus, 
quiet, 

c Ep. vi. 10; Col 
£11; 27. i.1. 
a Rev. 8. Martin. 
¢ Cawdray. 

“The greater fi- 
delity is likely to 
be experienced 
from t man 
whom we have 
proved the more 
worthy.” = Tact 
tus. 


15—18. Stephanas, the same as bef. mentioned. Achaia,»| Christian 


iii. 178). icted, devoted. to .. saints,’ succouring 
e afflicted. ye..such, value the advice of the faithful men. 
Fortunatus, etc., prob. the messengers refered to.4 lacking .. 
supplied, explaining what was obscure, making up what was 
dedcent in the letter of the Church. they .. spirit, with the 
news they brought. yours, by what they have enabled me to 
write. erefore, etc.,f as faithful messengers. ‘ 
Submission due to the elders of the Church.—tI. Its obligation 
—arises out of their age—experience—services. II. Its extent— 
reaches as far as they act in conformity with the Apostolic faith 
and help forward its interests. III. Its fruits—order—edification 
—aunity.—Submi 8 
due to those who help and labour in the cause of God. 
Should be prompted by a desire to promote its interests.9 
Christi 
doctrine, which commandeth 


ubmission.—I. It is a Christian virtue. II. Is ey . 


liberality 


@10o. 1. 16 

6 Ac. xvill; mta 
21; Ro. xvi &: 
Xv. 26 

c He. vi. 10. 
4@10Co. vii. 1. 

e 2 Co. ix. 11. 

JS Ph. ii. 29. 

g Dr Lythe. 


“ In all society 
due respect 


*|must be had for 


just subordins- 


liberality —You will say, Here is a marvellous/tion”— Pyite 
nothing but give, give; if I should | 97" 
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“Mr. John 


away, in his 
life-time, one 
hundred and 
fifty thousand 
pou nds,”—Rev. 


“There is no 
grace in a benefit 
that sticks to the 
Angers.”. 

& Latimer. 

“For his bounty, 
there was no win- 


‘follow this doctrine, 
Thornton §®¥¢| have nothing left for wyself. 

|he that speaketh such words is 
'tell me, have ye heard of any man that 
jhe gave unto the poor? 


J. CORINTHIANS. (Cap. xvi. 19-21, 
I should give so much that at length I shall 
These be the words of infidelity: 
a faithless man. And I pray you 
came to poverty because 
have you heard tell of such a one? No, I 
And I dare lay my head to pledge for it, 
that no man living hath come, or shall hereafter eome to poverty, 
because he hath been liberal in helping the poor. For God is a 
true God, and no liar: He promiseth us in His Word that we 
shall have the more by giving to the needy. Therefore the way 
to get is to scatter that you have. Give, and you shall gain. 

you ask me how I shall get riches, I make thee this answer— 
scatter that thou hast; for giving is gaining. But you must take 


am sure you have not. 


ter in't; an 8U-|}o0q and scatter it according unto God’s will and pleasure: that 


tumn ‘twas, that 


grew the more by | 18; 


to relieve the poor withal, to scatter it amongst the flock of 


reaping.” = Shak-|Christ : whosoever giveth so shall surely gain, for Christ saith, 


speare, 


salutations 
a Ac. xviii. 18, 
26. 


6 Ro. xvi. 16, 

¢2 Th. iii, 17; 
Col. iv. 18; Ro. 
xvi. 22. 

d M. Henry. 

e Ld Dufferin. 

“ Thore are a 
thousand things 
which, without 
being established 
by law, are never- 
theless enforced 
by custom, which 
is of more force 
than any law."— 
Seneca. 


“ As a man’s 
salutation, so is 
the total of his 
character; in 


. nothing do we 


lay ourselves 80 
open as in our 
manner of meet- 
img and saluta- 
ton.” —Lavater. 


“Use makes 
h 


“Oustom, though 
mover 80 ancient, 
without truth, 

bat an old erroe.” 


“Give and it shall be given unto you.” It shall be given unto 
you—this is a sweet word, we can well away with that; but how 
shall we come by it ?—Give.* 


19—21. the. . Asia, esp. of Ephesus and vicinity. salute, 
wish you all felicity. Aquila... Lord, one member of their 
Church.e Church .. house, thus even the faithful who met for 
worship in a common dwelling constituted a Church. brethren, 
prob. fellow-labourers are meant. kiss? [iii. 380], the kiss 
of charity or Christian love, the.. hand,°a touch of exquisite 
tenderness. The rest written by an amanuensis; this, by him- 
self. 

A Church in the house.—I. What this Church in the house is, and 
when our families may be called Churches. Churches are societies 
—1l. Devoted to God, called out of this world; 2. Employed for 
God, pursuant to this dedication. II. Motives. to persuade 
you to turn your families into Churches: 1. God will dwell in 
them; 2. If you make them not Churches Satan will have a seat 
there; 8. It will be comfortable to yourselves; 4. A good legacy; 
5. It will help to prosper the Church of God in the nation.¢ 

Kissing, as salutation of custom.—I whispered to Fritz (a tour- 
ing vompanion) how I had always understood it was the proper 
thing in this country (Iceland) for travellers departing on a 
journey to kiss the ladies who had been good enough to entertain 
them, little imagining he would take me at my word. Guess my 
horror when I saw him, with an intrepidity I envied, but dared 
not imitate, first embrace the mamma by way of prelude, and 
then proceed, in the most natural way possible, to make the same 
tender advances to the daughter. Iwas dumb with consterna- 
tion; the room swam before me; I expected we should next 
minute be packed, neck and erop, into the street, and that the 

oung lady would have gone off into hysterics. It turned out, 
owever, that such was the very last thing she was thinking of 
doing. With a simple frankness that became her more than 
all the boarding-school graces in the world, her eyes dancing with 
mischief and good humour, she me. him half way, and pouting 
out two rosy lips, gave him as hearty a kiss as ever it might be 


the good fortune of one of us he-creatures to receive. m that 
moment I determined to conform to the oustoms of the in: 
} } e i 


ap. xvi. 22-24.) ZL CORINTHIANS. 


i ea oie he SE ed eee ee ee 

22—24. anathema, accursed. maran-atha,’ a Syriac 
formula in Gk. characters—=“The Lord has come,” or “will 
come.”* grace, favour, aid, presence. love, finally, the Apostle 
assures them of his own unabated affection. 

(The subscription is evidently incorrect: is contained in no 
ge MSS., and is supp. to be a false inference fr. dtépxopar in 
Zvi. o. 

Anathema.—I. The crime supposed. Not to love Christ 
supremely is—1. Unreasonable—He is supremely lovely; 2. Un- 
gtateful—He has loved us; 38. Unjust—He has a right to our 
love. II. The punishment threatened: 1. The punishment; 2. 
The time; 3. Thecertainty. Application :—(l) It is the duty of 
all men to love Christ ; (2) Christ knows those who love Him.¢ 

A solemn text.—Mr. Flavel, on one occasion, preached from the 
above passage. The discourse was unusually solemn, particularly 
the explanation of the words anathema maran-atha—* cursed with 
& curse, cursed of God with a bitter and a grievous eurse.” At 
the conclusion of the service, when Mr. Flavel rose to pronounce 
the benediction, he paused, and said, “‘How shall I bless this 
whole assembly, when every person in it, who loveth not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is anathema maran-atha ?” The solemnity of 

_ this address affected the audience ; and one gentleman, a person 
_ of rank, was so overcome by his feelings, that he fell senseless to 
the floor. In the congregation was a lad, named Luke Short, 
then about fifteen years old, and a native of Dartmouth. Soon 
after he went to America, where he passed the rest of his life, 
first at Marblehead, and afterwards at Middleborough, Massa- 
ehusetts. Mr. Short’s life was lengthened much beyond the 
usual time. When an hundred years old, he had sufficient 
strength to work on his farm, and his mental faculties were very 
little impaired: Hitherto he had lived in carelessness and sin; 
he was now “a sinner an hundred years old,” and apparently 
ready to “die accursed.” But one day as he sat in the field, he 
busied himself in reflecting on his past life. Recurring to the 
events of his youth, his memory fixed upon Mr. Flavel's discourse, 
above alluded to, a considerable part of which he was able to 
recollect. The affectionate earnestness of the preacher’s manner, 
the important truths he delivered, and the effects produced on 
the congregation, were brought fresh to his mind. The blessing of 
God accompanied his meditation: he felt that he had not ioved the 
Lord Jesus Christ; he feared the dreadful ‘‘ anathema;” econ- 
viction was followed by repentence; and at length this aged 
sinner obtained peace through the blood of the atonement, and 
was “found in the way of righteousness.’’ He joined the Congre- 
gational Church in Middleborough, and to the day of his death, 
which took place in his 116th year, gave pleasing evidences of 


curses and 
bl ssings 


a Gai 8. 
6 Jude 14, 15. 


ec The sense 
“The curse w 
remain, for the 
Lord will come 
who will take 
vengeance on 
those who rejec! 
Him.” — Stanley 


“The words with 
wh. the Jews be- 
gan their great- 
est excommuni- 
cations. Paul 
wrote it with 
his own hand, to 
show how seri- 
ous he was in 
the denuncia- 
tion.’- Macknight. 


d G. Whitfield. 


“Tfany manlove 
not the Lord 
Jesus- Christ, he 
Must be an 
enemy to God, 
to mankind, and 
to himself."—A. 
Fuller. 


“The only dis- 
turber of men, of 
families, cities, 
kingdoma, 
worlds, is sin: 
there is no such 
troubler, no such 
traitor to an 
state, as the wil- 
fully wicked 
man; oo such 
enemy to the 
public ss _ the 
enemy uf God.” 
— Wogan. 

“ As love without 
esteem is volatile 
and capricious. 
esteem  withous 
love is 

and cold,”. 

son. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. 


Introduction. 


I. Author, Pavt, this is undoubted. 1. Internal testimony, clear. 2%. Ez. 
ternal evidence, conclusive (Ireneus, Her. iii. 71, Clement of Alex., Tertullian, 
etc.). Il. Time, prob. ab. Pentecost, a.p. 57 (Alford, Cony. and How, etc.). II. 
Place, one of Churches of Macedonia: prob. Thessalonica, rather than Philippi 
or any other. IV. Design, 1. To confirm the Cor. dises. in right views and 
conduct. 2. To advise on holiness of life. 3. To caution against false teachers. 
4. To explain his reasons for not visiting Cor. as he proposed. 5. To vindicate 
himself fr. the attacks of his adversaries. 6. To beg for a contribution for the 
poor saints in Judwa (Pinnock). V. Style, the principal features are—1. 
Rapid shifting from one subject to another. 2. Play of writer’s heart and 
mind : “ consolation and rebuke, gentleness and severity, earnestness and irony, 
succeed one another at very short intervals and without notice” (Alford). 3. 
Obscure and difficult constructions. 4. Rhetorical beauty. ‘ The excitement 
and interchange of the affections, and prob. also the haste, under wh. P. wrote 
this Ep., certainly render the expressions oft. obscure and the constructions 
difficult: but serve only to exalt our admiration of the great oratorical delicacy, 
art, and power, with wh. this outpouring of P.’s spirit, especially interesting as 
a self-defensive apology, flows and streams onward, till at length in the sequel 
its billows completely overflow the opposition of the adversaries ” (Meyer). 
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II, CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Paul . . Gods [iv. 8.] Timothy, not named in salvation 
of Ist Ep.; being then on a journey, fr. wh. he has now returned. 


wi 
fiv. 8]. 


th .. Achaia 


» & circle of brethren in Christ. grace, etc. 


What makes a saint ?—To the constitution of a true saint there 
is necessary: 1. A separation—from the confused company of the 
world—from the kingdom of Satan; IL. A dedication of ourselves 
to the service of God; III. An inward qualification to enable him 
never to forget the image of God; IV. A new conversation—a 
new language—the language of prayer and praise.¢ 

- Comparisons of saints.—Saints are compared to the sun, to the 
stars, lights, Mount Sion, Lebanon, treasure, jewels, gold, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, stones of a crown, lively stones, babes, 
little children, obedient children, members of the body, soldiers, 
runners in a race, wrestlers, good servants, strangers and pilgrims, 
sheep, lambs, calves of the stall, lions, eagles, doves, thirsting 
deer, good fishes, dew and showers, watered gardens, unfailing 


springs, vines, branches of the vine, 
willows by the watercourses, trees planted by rivers, cedars 


pomegranates, good figs, lilies, 
in 


Lebanon, palm-trees, corn, wheat, salt.¢ 


8, 4. blessed,* praised. the .. mercies, of many kinds, th 


offered to all. 


e..comfort,* through whatever channel it 


comes, and in whatever form, all comfort for the sad is fr. God. 
who.. tribulation,¢ comfort in kind and degree suited to the 


that..able, and we should be willing. 


mind or body. 


forting words: out of comforted circumstances 


forting aid. 


trouble, of 
by .. God, out of comforted hearts speak com- 
administer com- 


Affliction a school of comfort.—I. In speaking of the benefits of 


trial and suffering, we should 


of course never forget that these 


things, by themselves, have no power to make us holier or more 
_ heavenly. Il. While affliction itself does not necessarily make us 
gentle and kind,—nay, it may be, even makes us stern and cruel,— 
the want of afiliction does not mend matters. III. God, while 
He chose worldly trial to be the portion of His saints, sanctified 


it by His heavenly grace, to be their great benefit. 


He brings 


them into trouble that they may be near Him. IV, Thus, instead 
of being the selfish creatures which we were by nature, grace, 
acting through suffering, tends to make us ready teachers and 


witnesses of trnth to all men. 


V. We must remember, also, that 


affliction is sent for our personal good.¢ 

Affections as a medium of comprehension.—Every man under- 
stands by his affections more than by his reason: and when the 
wolf in the fable went to school to learn to spell, whatever letters 
were told him he could never make anything of them but agnus ; 
he thought of nothing but his belly: and if a man be very hungry, 
you must give him meat before you give him counsel. A man’s 
mind must be like your proposition before it can be entertained: 
for whatever ie put into a man it will smell of the vessel; it is 


@ man’s min 
te f 


that gives the emphasis, and makes your argument 
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aD, 8. 
super- 
scription and 
salutation 
a1Co.i.1, 

61 Co.iv.17; xvi. 
10; Ac. xix. 22. 


¢1 Co. 1.8; Ro 
st 


“Show the same 
civility to stran- 
gers a8 you 
would to your 
fellow-towns- 
men.” — Phocy- 
lides. 


“He whorespects 
himself will also 
respect others.” 
—Seneca, 

d R. Sibbes. 

oJ. Bate. 


¢ Is. Ixvi. 13. 


a2 Co. vii. 6; Ps, 
Ixexxvi. 17; Is. li, 
12, 18; Jo. xiv. 
16—18; 2 Th. ii. 
16, 17. 


“A man’s great- 
est riches consist 
in his ability to 
live upon little 
with a contented 
mind.”~Lucretius. 


“ Unhappiness is 
common to al! 
men; life is 4 
wheel, and plea- 
sure is nothing 
constant.” — 
Phocylides. 


eJ. H. Newman 


S Bp. Taylor. 


“David's pen 
never wrotemors 
sweetly than 
when di in 
the ink of affilo 
tion.” — Mason. 
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those wo 
suffer shall 
be comforted 
a2 Co. iv. 10; 1 
Co. iv. 1, 12; 
Col. i. 24; He. iv. 
15. 


5—7. for ..us,¢ we suffer in sympathy with Him—our 
Head, andfor His sake. so.. Christ, our Lord will not let us 
suffer in vain. and.. salvation,’ Paul’s work for the good of 
others involved him in many trials. which. . suffer,° they, in 
their turn saved, are able to do and endure. hope. . steadfast,4 
founded on his own experience (v. 5). " 

b Ph. f. 14. The sufferings of Christ—I. How Christians are partakers of 
¢ Ac. xiv. 22; Ro. | the sufferings of Christ: 1. By sympathy with Him ; 2. In prayer; 
neh - 18. By self-denial. II. They who suffer most for Christ will enjoy 
@ Ms. v. 4; 2TL | the greatest consolation from Him. This is true in regard to: 1. 
i. 12; 1 Pe.v.10. | This life; 2. The life to come, especially.e—Consolation greatest in 
“The world can- | the deepest affliction.—When we are most cast down, then it is that 
Rot but misiudge | we are most lifted up by the consolations of the Spirit. This is 
fering Christians; |s0 because—I. Trials make more room for consolation. Great 
it sees their | hearts can only be made by great troubles, The spade of trouble 


ot toh digs the reservoir of comfort deeper, and makes more room for 


—Bernard. the water of consolation. II. Then we have the closest dealings 
e American, with God. Once take our gourds away and we want our God. 
f Spurgeon. Nearness to God is happiness. / 


“The good are| Comfort in afliction.—When Mr. James Bainham, who suffered 

better made by |under Henry VIII. of England, was in the midst of the flames, 
Pes a which had half consumed his arms and legs, he said aloud,—“*O 
crush'd are bet. |Y@ Papists, ye look for miracles, and here now you may see & 
ter stilL”—|miracle; for in this fire I feel no more pain than if I were in 
S. Rogers. a bed of down, but it is to me a bed of roses.” 


prayer for 8—1l1. trouble .. Asia, somes think this refs. to danger 
the tried caused by tumult at Ephesus.¢ that. . life, which makes the 
a Neander, Wiese-|ref. to Ephesus doubtful. _but..ourselves, he saw certain 
ler, Davidson. | death bef. him. that .. dead, God raises men up when science 
b Ac. xix. Mack-|is baffled and physicians have abandoned all hope. who. .us,4 
night thinks the| bast deliverance acknowledged, and the basis of hope for the 
rof. is to the wild oe 4 
beasts; ef. 1 Oo, |future. yet..us,¢ prevailing efficacy of united prayer. gift, 
xv. 82. of deliverance. means, prayers. thanks.. behalf, men 
cJe. xvii. 5,7. |Should gratefully acknowledge the answers of prayer. 
d Ac. xxvi.21,2%|, Death a sentence.—Let us regard death as—I. A sentence. It 
2 Ti. iv. 16—18;|is: 1. Universal; 2. Just; 8. Irrevocable. III. A sentence in 
1 S. vii. 12; Ps.)man. The sentence of death is in: 1. Man’s mind; 2. His body. 
cxxiv. 919 20; 2/711. A sentence in man for useful ends. The spiritual uses it is 
ie ‘ els sanigned to answer are: 1. Non-trust in self; 2. Devout trust in 
xv. 30, 81; Phil, | G04. 
23. Fleeing from danger.—After the burning of Rome, Nero threw 
“An armed, dar-| upon the Christians the accusation of having fired the city. Thig 
ing Goliath was the origin of the first persecution, in which many pevished 
= eg vi eee by terrible and hitherto unheard-of deaths. The Christian con. 
quished already, | Verts besought St. Peter not to expose his life, which was dear, 
when we can re-|and necessary to the well-being of all: and at length he consented 
aot hs con: | to depart from Rome; but as he fled along the Appian Way, about 
wear."—Caryl. |two miles from the gates, he was met by a vision of our Saviour 
7 DE oa " |travelling towards the city. Struck with amazement, he ex- 
: y claimed, ‘‘ Lord! whither goest thou?” to which the Saviour, 
looking upon him with a mild sadness, replied, ‘* I go to Rome to 
“There is &) be crucified a second time,” and vanished. Peter, taking this for 
ante oan |a sign that he was to submit himself to the sufferings prepared 
Young. for him, immediately turned back and re-entered the city. 


” the testi- 12—14. for .. conscience,* approval of conscience in mids} 


g Mfrs. J ueson 


=. 
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a 
of danger, etc. that ..God,® he felt that his course h 
truthful and honest: and this of God’s graces. we. ere eaciente 
hence his sufferings were not merited. and..you-ward, be-|a Ac. xxiv. 16; 1 
lievers can hear the truth more plainly. for..read, no other| © i. 17; iv.2 
story, no double meaning. acknowledge, approve. and..|/6100ii4 
end, he hopes they will not change; as he will not. as also. .|e10o.xv.10, 
rejoicing, they had in part approved his person and office ; as|@1 Th. ii, 19, 20; 
—_ pa ully his doctrine. sich . npg fie experience, | Ph. fi. 16 
conscience, @ source of joy to him. in..Jesus,|« 
day of final vindication and acceptance ot the saints. 7 opedancie ot 

Rejoicing in the testimony of a good conscience.—I. It is lawful to | BT: ‘tis found 
rejoice in our graces in a right manner: 1. Unlawful, 2. lawful ooh phfde gi 
ways of rejoicing in our graces. II. The testimony of a good con- which we sea 
science is the ground of all solid comfort: 1, What is conscience ? | Commonly is not 
2, A good conscience? 8. The testimony of a good conscience? | iimuueine as 
é& When is this testimony a ground of joy? 5. How must wekeep|gain the mls 
& good conscience? €. Motives to doing this.¢ dence of others.” 

Plain preaching.—Some persons in the Rev. Mr. Romaine’s ere ae 
congregation, thinking his style of preaching too plain and com- |¢ Jp. Beveridge. 
mon, had requested him to exhibit a little more learning in the|“The virtuous 
ae: accordingly, on a certain occasion, he read his text in|™ind that ever 

ebrew. “‘ Now,” said he, “I suppose scarcely one in the con- Mawerboan a 
gregation understands that.” He then read it in Greek, and champion: Con: 
added, “‘ Perhaps there may be one or two that understand me |®¢ience.”-Ailton. 
now: I will next read it in Latin.” He did so, and said, “‘ Pos-|“A wounded 
sibly a few more may comprehend me, but the number is still | Comscienceis able 
very limited.” He last of all repeated the text in English:| Parque wari 
* There,” he continued, “ now you all understand it; which do|—Zhomas Fullc; 
you think is best? I hope always so to preach, as that the meanest 
person in the congregation may comprehend me.” 

15—18, confidence, of their trust in him as an Apostle.|Paul’s 
minded, desirous. benefit, advantage of Apostolic teaching|P se to 
and administration, and.. you,’ my wish was to take Corinth 
in my route. and..Judea, he relied upon their sympathy, 
company, help, when. . lightness? this wish of mine was not 
go light that I could be easily turned from it. or.. flesh, his 
wish was not the effect of mere natural affection, but of holy con- 
scientiousness. that. .nayP my yes or no in these things is not 
the utterance of low-borndesire. but. . true, a strong assevera- 
tion. our.. nay, I do not say one thing and mean another. 

A good purpose may fail but cannot be wholly lost.—I. Paul's 
design was to give the Corinthians a second benefit. IL It was 
wisely formed—on a reasonable ground—after mature considera- 
tion—in the fear of God. III. It failed of its accomplishment— 
not through any fault of Paul’s—but through unforeseen circum- 
etances. IV. It was not wholly lost—Paul did not lose his reward, 
for God accepted the intention—the Corinthians did not lose their 
benefit—witness the result of it in the precious argument that 
follows.¢ 


asaint. The af- 


tity is a blot on 
the faceof piety.” 
—Lavater, 


c Dr. Lyth, 


“That profound 
firmness which 
enables @ man to 
regard difficul- 
ties but as evils 
fl to be surmount- 
Relation of mind to the body.—The temper of my mind hath|ed, 10 mattet 
somewhat altered with the temper of my body. When I was wha: ppm id 
young, I was more vigorous, affectionate, and fervent in preaching, | Coctton, : 

conference, and prayer, than ordinarily I can be now: my style] where are mex 
was more extemporate and lax; but by the advantage of affection, 
and a very familiar moving voice and utterance, my ere 
then did more affect the auditory, than many of the years 


ments of mingled 
sorrow and te. 
whiok 


fectationof sanc- - 
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hallow the 
caresses Of affec- 
tion.” — W. Irving. 


@ Baxter. 


promises of 
God are true 
and sure 


a Ao. xviii. 5, 6; 
ix. 20. 

6 He. xii. & 

c Ro. xv.8,9; He. 
ix. 15. 


“ God's promises 
are not yea and 
nay, like the 
devil's, who so 
lays them that he 
may have the 
‘credit both ways; 
no, the very heart 
of God may be 
seen as through 
a crystal window 
in the promise— 
‘They are all Yea 

Am in 


a Rev. 8, Martin. 


“Thou oughtest 
to be nice even 
to superstition, in 
keeping thy pro- 
mises; an 

therefore thou 
shouldest be 
equally cautious 


in making them.” 


the earnest 
of the Spirit 
@1 Jo. ii, 20, 27. 
6 Ep. 1. 18, 14; fv. 


80; Ro. viii. 9,14 
—16; 2 Ti. ti, 19. 


c2 Co v 5; Bo. 
v. 5 


“iT would 
rather,’ says one, 
‘be at the bottom 
of the sea with a 
promise than in 
Paradise without 
tt.’ For there is 
no misery sodeep 
but we shall cer- 
tainly be de- 
liverod from it, if 
we have but a 
promise, But 
without it, Adam 
was not safe in 
Innocency.”= 
Baxter. 
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before I gave over preaching: but yet what I delivered was much 
more eng and had more passages that would not bear the trial of 
accurate judgments; and my discourses had both less substance 
and less judgment than of late.¢ 


19, 20. for .. Timotheus,* the Great Teacher is the model 
for all other teachers. was.. yea,’ He was a model of perspi- 
cuity and consistency. but..yea, at all times we preached 
Christ in the same way. for ..Amen,? the promises of God te 
believers in Christ are clearly defined and sure. unto.. C 
the glory of God advanced by their fulfilment in the experience 
and hope of Christians. by us, who, by preaching the Gospel, 
minister to their fulfilment. 

Hearers reminded of the theme of preachers.—I. Paul was a 
teacher; but he taught in order to lead men to the Great Teacher, 
“the Son of God, Jesus Christ.” As a teacher, he taught in 
harmony with Christ, and never set up for being a master. II. 
He was a minister, and he ministered to bring men into sympathy 
with the priesthood of Christ, and to induce them to take advan- 
tage of all the privileges which that priesthood secures to the 
children of sin and sorrow. III. He was a herald and an ambas- 
sador, and he proclaimed the Son of God, Jesus Christ, to be the 
King of kings.¢ 

Promises of God.—The faith of Dr. Watts in the promises of 
God was lively and unshaken. “I believe them enough,” said he, 
“to venture an eternity on them.” To a religious friend, at 
another time, he thus expressed himself: ‘I remember an aged 
minister used to say, that the most learned and knowing Christians, 
when they come to die, have only the same plain promises for their 
support as the common and unlearned; and so,” continued he, 
“T find it. It is the plain promises of the Gospel that are my 
support: and I bless God they are plain promises, which do not 
require much labour and pains to understand them; for I can do 
nothing now but look into my Bible for some promise to support 
me, and live upon that.” 


21, 22. now .. you, He who confirms us in your favour as 
Apostles. in Christ, the Head of the Church in Whom we are 
all united. and..us,¢ by His Spirit. God, whose servants we 
are, whose work we do. sealed, set a mark upon, acknowledged 
and appropriated as His. earnest,’ servants have earnest. 
money by virtue of wh. they claim the full wage when pay day 
comes. Their receiving it is a pledge on their part of work to be 
done; the employer's giving it a pledge on his part that the rest 
of the wage shall follow. of.. hearts, present grace a pledge 
of future glory. 

Believers established in Christ.—Let us endeavour—I. Te 
remove a difficulty which sometimes occurs respecting the method 
in which a believer is established in his confidence, and eon- 
sequent hope and peace in religion. The desirableness of havin 
lived in the first age of Christianity is an idea which has poeeetinn | 
to many a serious mind. This is an error: 1. If we had lived 
then, we should have occasion to fear that we yielded to Christ- 
ianity by constraint; 2. The mind would gain nothing, while 
the heart would lose much by such a change; 8. The demonstra- 
tion of a quieted conscience and a soothed heart—in a word, 
Christian experience—is of more worth to us than miracles, 


HI. CORINTHIAN. 


SS 
To examine the metaphors employed in the text: 1, It is God— 
the Holy Spirit—who is said to have stablished believers; 2, 
There is nothing in the text to show that it refers to the miraculous 
operations of the Holy Ghost; 3. The meanings attached by some 
to the words—unction, seal, and earnest—have no foundation 
here. III. To enter more deeply into the'real meaning of the 
text. Christ has—1. Anointed us; 2. Sealed us; 8. Given us the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. It is a foretaste of heaven, 
this earnest of the Spirit, when the Christian—(1) Retires from 
the world to contemplate his last rest; (2) Exercises unshaken 


trust in God ; (3) Can come to the Communion Table, and return | H 


home refreshed and strengthened.t—Dr. Spencer. 

The indwelling Spirit.—The indwelling of God the Holy Spirit 
is the common mark of all believers in Christ. It is the Shepherd’s 
mark of the flock of the Lord Jesus, distinguishing them from the 
rest of the world. It is the goldsmith’s stamp on the genuine 
sons of God, which separates them from the dross and mass of 
false professors. It is the King’s own seal on those who are His 
peculiar people, proving them to be his own property. It is'the 
earnest which the Redeemer gives to His believing disciples, while 
they are in the body, as a pledge of the full redemption yet to 
come on the resurrection morning. This is the case of all believers. 
They all have the Spirit.c—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


23, 24. moreover . . soul,* as God is my witness, I say this 


seatruth fr. mysoul. that..Corinth,’ my regard for you|de 


ruled my wish. Had I come I might have found occasion for 
great severity. not..faith,: it is not our business to lord it 
over God’s heritage. but. . joy, this we may best promote, in 
your case, and now, by absence. for . . stand,¢ by faith in Christ, 
rather than by presence of His Apostles. 

Hints for ministers when differences arise between them and their 
people.—I. Deal gently with them—while you fearlessly reprove 
sin, be careful not to complain of trifles—show them that you 
seek their welfare. II. Exercise self-denial—subdue all bitterness 
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“The Holy Ghost 
is always present 
in the word of 
the Scripture, 
and speaks in it 
equally and alike 
to the Church in 
all ages. He 
doth in it speak 
as immediately ta 
us as if we were 
the first and only 
persons to whom 
e@ spake.”— 


Owen, 

“ The ‘spirit wit- 
nesseth by en- 
lightening our 
understandings, 
and strengthen- 
ing the power oi 
our minds, as ov 
casion requires, 
to discern those 
gracious — fruits 
and effects, 
which He hath 
wrought in us” 
—Zp. Bull. 


reasons for 
ferring his 


£ 
visit 


a Ph. 8; Ro. £ 
9; 2 Oo. xi. 81; 
Ga. 1, 20. 

61 Co, fv. 21. 9 
Oo. xili 2—10, 
c1 Pe. v. 3 

d@ Ph. 1 25, 26. 

o Ep. vi. 18—18, 


—defer even useful measures, if offensive, to a more suitable|/ Dr. Lythe. 


occasion. III. Assume no authority over their faith—you have 
not to command, but to preach—we are not lords over God’s 
heritage, but servants of Chris t. IV. Be helpers of. their joy— 
minister to their comfort—promote their spiritual happiness—to 
this — you repress that which is evil, gladly encourage 
the good.f 

Training of the feelings.—As a gladiator trained the body, so 
must we train the mind, to self-sacrifice, “‘to endure all things,” 
to meet and overcome difficulty and danger. We must take the 
rough and thorny road as well as the smooth and pleasant; and 
a portion at least of our daily duty must be hard and disagreeable; 
for the mind cannot be kept strong and healthy in perpetual sun- 
shine only, and the most dangerous of all states is that of con- 
stantly-recurring pleasure, ease, and prosperity. Most persons 
will find difficulties and hardships enough without seeking them ; 
let them not repine, but take them as a part of that educational 
discipline necessary to fit the mind to arrive at its highest good.# 
—Feeling and faith.—He who looks upon Christ through frames 


and feelings is like one who sees the sun on water, which quivers | > 
and moves as the water moves; but he that looks upon Him by | 4, 


faith, sees Him ever the same, 


Vot.. Iv. a 


g CO. Bray. 
“ Trath ought to 
be explained in 
language that is 
lain and unam- 
us.”—Seneca 


“Yield not thy 
credence toa 
readily; con- 
sider, first, what 
object he may 
have who ad: 


“Faith is the 
soul going out of 
itself for all it 
wants.”—Boston. 


“None live sc 
80 plea- 


. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. " 


he would 

visit them 1—3. but..myself, this resolve ruled my first wish, 
poy heaviness,? sorrow, induced by the urgent need of severe dis- 
oar adpapece cipline. for.. glad, his discipline would turn the fountain of 
ee joy into bitter waters. but..meP if I make you sad I have no 
dee Fesylor. earthly source of joy left me in Corinth. and . . rejoice, this no 
ee van eb selfish wish to escape pain ; but bec. of his desiré to be employed 


Into the habit of 
uttering’ useless 
com plaints; 
thou wouldest 
find all hearts 
s00n become in- 
sensible to thy 
misfortunes.” 


rather in preaching Christ when he came, than in correcting 
abuses. He desired to find a free course for the truth on his 
arrival. having. . all, hence he hoped that they would correct 
the evils before he came. - 

Paul’s reasons for not visiting Corinth.—I. To spare the Co- 
rinthians sharp reproofs. This was no fickleness, it was simply 


“It is by sym-| tenderness to them, Paul was not one of those who love—l. To 
pathy we enter| be censors of the faults of others; 2. To rule. II. To spare him- 
into the concerns 


self pain. This seems at first to be selfish, but we must remember 


of others, that| that he desired to save himself pain, because it gave them pain ; ~ 


we are moved as 


they are moved, | that he desired joy for himself, because his joy was theirs.° 
ead ph otal Promptness of sympathy.—Sympathy is as the lightning—it ig 
sultere: - 


quick as thought: it waits not to make its selections—it ig 
irrespective of considerations, and of partialities, and of tastes, 
and of cold prudence. If the stone on which I have set my foot - 


different specta- 
tors of almost 
anything which 
men can do or 
suffer. For sym-| «4 without ceremony, or the intervention of a thought. Or if I 


see that my companion is in danger of a fall, I eatch hold of hig 
arm to save him, without ceremony, or the intervention of a 
thought. Or if on my path I find some one—a stranger-~who 
has just fallen and has broken a limb, and is bleeding, I start 
forward, without ceremony, or the intervention of a thought (on 
the supposition that [am no descendant of the Priest or of the 
Levite).° 


4—7. out .. wrote, my former letter. with.. tears, the 
task was a painful duty. I spoke the truth in love. (The father's 
heart is wrung with anguish when he corrects his child.) not.. 

ou, fatherly chastisements are among the greatest proofs of love. 

@.. me, for himself alone. part, bec. a part of the rest are in- 
jured by him. that .. all, I do not charge all with encouraging 


sort of substitu 
tion, by which 
we are put into 
the place of 
another man, and 
affected in many 


he oins 
forgiveness 
a Ubher. 

b Uhle. 

“It is easier to 
seed -that soul 
black which fs of 
@ sad colour al- 


the whole Church ; not Apostles, etc., alone. (A hint on Church 

prerogative.) so..him, he, being penitent. and.. him, by 

kind words, help, prayer. (Consider yourselves also.) lest... 

Gur- | Sorrow, driven to desperation by despair. There is yet hope for 

hy ee omg the vilest (thief on the cross, Zaccheus, ete.), 

no time when joy |_The Christian view of human faults.—I. Strict towards itself. 

in God is not a|II. Mild towards others.c—The du of forgiveness.—How we are 

duty, it ts plain | accustomed to ast with respect to—I. Our neighbour’s faults; IT. 

roe pn ly pia The injustice done him; III. His known necessities: IV, The 

: . . ? _ 

ee sin." —Howe, Se he has already received for his faults.> 

“If you cannot| = Jidelity in giving reproof.—The Rev. Joseph Alleine was v 

penny nie yoo | faithful and impartial in administering cn a Once, si 
employed in a work of this kind, he said to a Christian friend, 
“T am now going about that whieh is likely to make @ very deat 


proof you have 
ugly sores, which 


proves to be loose, I catch hold of my companion’s arm, andI do ~ 


such .. man, the actual transgressor. which .. many, ~ 


: 
) 
é 
\ 


Cap, 1. 8—n., 
and obliging friend become an enemy. But, however, it cannot 
be omitted ; it is better to lose man’s favour than God's.” But, 


so far from becoming his enemy for his conscientious faithfulness 
to him, he rather loved him the more after, as long as he lived.¢ 


8, 9. wherefore . . him, re-establish him in your love. Show 
him practical kindness., end, purpose. write, to excite to 
mercy as well as discipline. whether .. things, to forgive is 
sometimes more dif. than to punish. 

Hidden secrets revealed by the Gospel.—I. That God hath a 

ople in the world, whom He favours in a special manner. II. 

‘or these that He accounts His friends, He has prepared great 
matters. III. The greatness of these matters is shown by their 
being secret,—that is, unknown to the natural man. To the 
spiritual man they are Known by—1. Divine revelation; 2. Way 
of taste; 3. Arguing from the lesser things of this world to the 
greater things above. IV. The disposition of those for whom 
these things are prepared. They are prepared by God for these 
great matters: 1. Before all eternity; 2. More effectually in time, 
and are qualified by their love for Him.¢ 

Self-consideration in forgiveness.—Some friends were conversing 
about a person, who, in spite of many remonstrances, and many 
opportunities of knowing the path of duty, seemed perfectly 
steeled against every proper impression, and determined to go on 
in his evil courses. One of the company, who, before he knew 
the Gospel, had gone to great excess in wickedness himeelf, re- 
marked that he saw no necessity for his friends troubling them- 
selves any further with such a character; adding, “ If he has an 
opportunity of knowing the truth, and will not attend to it, let 
him take the consequences.” A lady sitting by, who knew this 
person’s history, gently reminded him,—* Ah! Mr.——, what 
might have been your state to-day, if others had argued thus in 
regard to you?” Hehad himself been indebted to the affectionate 
and persevering assiduities of a Christian friend, as the means, 
ander the blessing of God, of leading his attention to the revela- 
tion of Divine mercy. 

10,11. to..also, he would fully authorise their act. for 
.- sakes, that the forgiven person might be a restored friend. 
in .. Christ, as acting for Him, and by His authority. lest.. 
us, tempting us to be over severe under the pretence of doing our 
duty. for..devices, as one who “could make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” 

Our modern unbelief.—I. The nature and characteristics of the 
infidelity of our times: 1. It began with a show of great learning 
and science ; 2. It affects to be religious; 8. It connects itself with 
freedom and social progress; 4. It is extending itself among the 
less cultivated classes ; 5. It is strikingly immoral in its tendency. 
Il. The fact that the period of infidelity in which we are living 
has not reached its term, and that to judge it fully we must wait 
till the causes, now in action, shall have worked out their full 
results. This: 1. Loudly admonishes us to be on our guard; 2. 
Should urge us to seek protection against the invasion of false- 
hood; 3. Should incite us to prevent the diffusion among society 
of any form of ticism.> 

The devil’s ignorance of J ztin.—* One day,” 

i meadow, I 04 with an 
Z 


i, CORINTHIANS 


says & person, “ as 


B was crossing a m old man, a Boman 


Pail 


are not the less 
dangerous fot 
being skinned 
over.”—Henry 
ed, Whitecross. 


forgiveness 
in proof of 
obedience 

@ R. Sibbes. 


“We should en- 
deavour to shun 
ce ns oriousness 
and practise can- 
dour.”— Socrates. 


“He who has 


| learned to obey 


will know how 
to command.”— 
Solon. : 


“As he who 
stands by and 
sees another 
commit murder 
without givingan 
alarm is account- 
ed accessory to 
the murder; or 
as he wko sees a 


blind man run- 
ning into a pit, 
in which he is 
drowned, and 
makes no effort 
to save him, ia 
gailty of death; 
80 is he who sees 


his brother kill — 


his soul without 
an effort to pre- 
vent 1t,"— Caw 
dray. 


forgiveness 

for Christ’s 

sake, and to 
foil Satan 


a Milton. 


6 Dr. J. W. Alex 
ander, 


“Hoe that is well 
acquainted with 
the method of 
temptation, will 
be the betterable 
to desery its first 
apprvaches and 
beginnings; and 
a temptation dis- 
covered is mora 
than half con- 
quered.”— Flavel. 


“Tf Old Ha 

wants any wor 
done, you mas 
be sure he'll fin 


- * 
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the means."—@.| Catholic, and entering into conversation with him on the subject 


city. door, 1 Co. xvi.9. but.. them, spiritual labours re- 
ire peace of mind. +5 , 
The fruits of friendship.—Friendship maketh indeed a fair day 
in the affections from storms and tempests; but it maketh day- 
light in the understanding, out of darkness and confusion of ; 


@ Ac. xx. 1, 2; 
1 Co, xvi. 5—9. 


6 Ac. xvi. 8—11; 
xx. 5—12; 2 Ti. 
iv. 13. 


E : : eae 
Elliot. I said to him, ‘ Why do your priests say their prayers in Latin? 
* There are like] The poor man replied with considerable warmth, ‘ Why, to be _ 
tobe short graces! sure, the devil don’t understand the Latin tongue.’ Well, 1 : 
niin os thuoght, here is a mystery explained ina few words. Hereisan 
7b importance attached to the Latin topgue that I never before ‘ 
knew. Here the devil is beat putrighie Who would not study Me 
the Latin tongue?” ae : ; 
anxiety 12, 13. came, on his journey fr. Ephesus.* Troas* [iii. 148]. 
peanuee of prob. the art. points to the region of ‘‘ the Troad” rather than the 
> 


thoughts. Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, 
ema his ‘aits do clarify and break up in the communicating and dis. t 
Sn coursing with one another, he tosseth his thoughts more easily, £ 
he marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth how they look when 
they are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than him- = 
self, and that more by an hour’s discourse than by a day's ~ 
meditation.¢ . 
14, 15. causeth .. triumph, two kinds of persons led in 
pol ead op Ginetche h Participators of the victory; (2) Victims of the de- 
the Gospel feat. Here the former is meant. savour, fig. of a triumph 
a Alford, Calvin,| continued. During a triumph sweet spices were thrown about, or 
Bengel. burnt in the street. of.. place, effects of wh. in life of Church ~ 
b Rev, C. Simeon. | comp. to sweet perfume. for .. Christ, the Apostles were the 
¢ Dr. Parker. instrumental causes. saved. . perish, moral attributes of God 


manifested by both. : 

The importance of the ministry —I. The way in which God re- 
gards the ministry of the Gospel. II. The effects which it pro- 
duces upon men: 1, To some it is an occasion of deeper condem- 
nation; 2. To others it is the means of their salvation. III. Ite 
arduousness and importance. Who is sufficient for it: 1. In 
wisdom and knowledge? 2. In zeal and love?® 

— of the Gospel.—All depends upon man himself, The 
sun brings life to some branches and death to others. If a branch 
is on the tree, and the tree is properly rooted in the soil, the sun 
will bring life to it; but, if the branch be amputated, the sun 
eo, | Will wither it to death. It is the same sun, and the branches 

have grown in the same forest, or even on the same tree; and yet - 
the shining of the sun means life to the one and death to the 
other. It is precisely so with the Gospel: if a man will not put 
himeelf in the right relation to it, it will be his utter destruction.¢ 


malignity per- 
again 


genuine ten- 
dency, into a 
savour of death?” 


various 16, 17. we..death,* his preaching made manifest their 
effects of the dead condition. unto death, second death, *‘ Smoke of tor- 
spe 


ments, etc.” life .. life, the fragrance of a holy life becomes 
more sweet and increases to the life of heaven. who.. things P# 
u|every heart conscious of its weakness can supply the answer. 


Oap iil. 1-3) Wl, CORINTRIANS. 


The savour of life and the savour of death—lL The Gospel 
inust take effect—because it is of ed heeraat of its character— 
because it is brought in direct contact with the human mind. II. 
The effect is diverse—in some it occasions condemnation, ob- 
duracy, increased guilt, final punishment—in others it produces 
new life, capable of development, consummated in life everlasting. 
UL. This effect is determined by the temper of those who hear it 
—some believe not and perish—others believe and are saved.d 

Different effects of the Gospel.—When the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Madeley, was once preaching on Noah as the type of Christ, and 
while in the midst of a most animated description of the terrible 
day of the Lord, he suddenly paused. Every feature of his ex- 
pressive countenance was marked with painful feeling; and, 
striking his forehead with the palm of his hand, he exclaimed, 
** Wretched man thatIam! Beloved brethren, it often cuts me 
to the soul, as it does at this moment, to reflect, that while I 
haye been endeavouring, by the foree of truth, by the beauty of 
holiness, and even by the terrors of the Lord, to bring you to 
walk in the peaceable paths of righteousness, I am, with respect 
to many of you who reject the Gospel, only tying millstones round 
your neck to yemd "9 deeper in perdition!” The whole Church 
was it was some time before he could resume his 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—3. again . . ourselves ? ref. also to former Epistle. or 
need, e¢tc., as men who are unknown. ye. . epistle,> our letter 
of commendation fr. Christ. written .. hearts, not borne in 
our hands to be shown, but engraven, in the consciousness of our 
work among you on our hearts.« known..men, who know 
my labour and feeling for you. ye.. be, they were the writing. 
the .. Christ, Christ the writer. us,4 Paul, etc., the pens. 
but ..God,¢ Spirit the agent in fixing and manifesting the 
sense. but.. heart,/ to be manifested by them in life. 


Christians are epistles of Christ.—I. The paper, or material on | xi 


which the marks are made, The manufacture of paper from 
filthy rags—which are cleansed and brought out in a new form 
—an emblem of the renewal of the heart by Christ. II. The 
writing, or the mind and meaning which is fixed on the prepared 
page. It is not Christianity printed in the creed, but Christ 
written in the heart. III. The writer—the Spirit of the living 
God.. IV. The pen—the means employed in conversion. V. 


The readers. Learn—(1) Everyone’s life is an open letter; @) 


Some letters are forgeries; (3) The letter should be both true an 
legible. 

“The writing on the heart.—The house of Dr. Todd, the author 
of Addresses to Children, was once destroyed by fire. One of his 
children, a little girl, had a library of one hundred and sixteen 
volumes, which was destroyed in the conflagration; and next day, 
while mourning over her loss, she suddenly jumped up, wiped 


' away her tears, and running te her mother, said, ‘* Mother, I will 


not be so: more. I am glad I learned so many hymns.” 
“There,” said Dr. T., wken narrating the story, “ though all 


« 


“As seed sown 


it teaches; to 


Christ, amend- 
ment of life, the 
knowledge of 
God, love toGod ~ 
and our neigh- 
bour, and such 
other fruits as 


oe 


Bpire 
a1 Co. ix. 16, 1, 
b1 Co. ix. 2 


c Alford. 
@1 Co. iil. ® 
e Be. il, 7. 


f Ex. xxiv. 12; 
Je, xxxi. 83; Ez, 
. 19, 20. 
“The desire ta 
distinguish one’s 
self is the last 
passion that ex- 
ires even in the 
Posomof s.aage.” 
— Tacitus. 


g Dr. Arnot. 


“We are geno 
rally desirous t¢ 
have fair and 
well-printed 
Bibles; but the 
fairest and finest 
impression of the 
Pible is to nava 
it well printed in 
the reader's 
heart.” — Arrow 
omth, 


_threo parts out, 


~~ 
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euffictei 
sufficiency 
is of God 
@ 2 Co. iii, 12. 


6 Jo. xv. 5; Ph. 
fi, 18; 1 Co. xv. 
10; 2 Oo. ii, 16. 


e Ep. iii. 7; 1 TL 


Ool. i 


@ Alford, Mack- 
night, Stanley. 


¢ Ro. vii. 6; ii. 29. 


Tf Jo. vi. 63; Ro. 
viii, 2; Ga. iii,10; 
Ro. iii. 20; iv.15; 
vii. 10, 1L 


“ Mere orders do 
not make a 
minister, any 
more the 
habit does a 
monk, or a beard 
@ philosopher. 
a Mercury 
cannot be made 
of every log."— 
Howe. 
g RB. Cecil, M.A. 
h Dr. Close. 


“Even in war, 
moral power is} 
to physical as 


1. 11, 12; 
25—29. 


of four.”—Napo- 
leon I. 


“ Our own heart, 
and not other 
men’s opinions, 
forms our true 
honour.” — Cole- 
ridge. 


the Law and 
the Gospel 


# Ro. vii. 12, 13. 
b Rx. xxxiv. 29, | 
BO. 


¢ He, viii. 18. 


d Ao. ii, 16, 17; 
Ep. 4. 13, 14, 


“Greatness is 
never absolute ; 
it but increases 
or diminishes by 
comperison.”” — 
Seneca. 


“Laws written, 
if not on stone 
yee on 
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things material shall be burnt up, the impressions imprinted on 
the living tablet of the mind will last for ever.” 


4—6. and. . God-ward,« God confidently approached only 


through Christ. think .. ourselves,’ to reason out unaided 


the doctrines we preach. but .. God, who teaches and upholds 
us. who..able,¢ who, by His calling and teaching, has 
qualified us to be, ete. letter, the Word in its narrow, literal 
sense only. Some¢ think the law of Moses is meant. for.. 
killeth, the law passed the sentence of death. spirit .. life,/ 
the Gospel proclaims pardon. ' 

The letter that killeth.—I. The meaning of the terms employed 
in the text: 1. How the letter killeth; 2. How the spirit giveth 
life. II. The important point of doctrine contained in the text— 
that the awakened conscience is driven and directed from the 
sword of the law to the grace and peace of the Gospel: 1. The 
cause why so many fail in religion who yet seem zealous in its 
pursuit; 2. The death of legal hope is the life of evangelical 
obedience.6— The letter and the spirit.—I. The letter that killeth. 
See this—1l. In the earlier dispensations ; 2. Under the Gospel. 
II. The spirit that giveth life: 1. Under the earlier dispensation 
—Abel “‘ offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain,” and this 
we know was “ by faith;” 2. Just so under the Gospel, but with 
more power, light, life, and energy.* 

Nothing without Christ——The Rev. Thomas Hooker, some time 


after his settlement at Hartford, having to preach among his old . 


friends at Newton on a Lord’s-day in the afternoon, his great 
fame had collected together a vast concourse of people. When he 
came to preach, he found himself so entirely at a loss what to 
say, that, after a few shattered attempts to proceed, he was obliged 
to stop and say, that what he had prepared was altogether taken 
from him. He therefore requested the congregation to sing a 
psalm while he retired. Upon his return, he preached a most 
admirable sermon with the greatest readiness and propriety. 
After the public service was closed, some of his friends speaking 
to him of the Lord’s withholding His assistance, he meekly 
replied, “We daily confess that we have nothing, and can do 
nothing without Christ; and what if Christ will make this 


manifest before our congregations? Must we not be humbly 
contented?” 


7, 8. but... glorious, in all the accompanying phenomena. 
so that .. countenance,’ wh. reflected the lingering radiance 
of that glory. which .. away,¢ and yet was attended by such 
splendour, though only introductory. how. . glorious? 4 this 
dispensation being permanent. 
but leads to the temple.) 

The ministration of the spirit.—In order to understand the 
ministration of the spirit, contrast it with—I. The body. The 
body is dependent on the spirit, not the spirit on the body; the 
body may perish while the spirit lives, the body may be still alive 
when the spirit is virtually dead. II. The letter. The letter ia 
transitory, liable to change; but the spirit conveyed by it, may 
have an undying worth, and be an eternal truth. III. The flesh: 
1. By the flesh Paul means the whole of our nature, when left to 
itself,—‘ the natural man;” 2. By the spirit, as opposed to 
‘‘ this,” he means the dwelling in us of the living Chris 


- er * Tera 
8 Ag 7 “ 
5 om By MY 


(However splendid the porch, it © 


ist. IV, 


ae 


_ . embody under a beautiful 


as 
ES Pie 
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Death. The ministration of—1. The body; 2. The flesh; 8. The 
letter, is & ministration of death; but—4. The ministration of the 
spirit is eternal in its character, unfading in its beauty, outlasting 
body, flesh, and letter.e 
Symbol of the Gospel.—Doubtless the pregnant bol of the 
early Church, according to which the Four inepele Sard, their 
type and prophecy in the four rivers of Paradise, which together 
watered the whole earth, going each a different way, and yet 
issuing all from a single head,—a symbol which we find evermore 
repeated in the works of early Christian art, wherein, from a 
single cross-surmounted hill, four streams are seen welling out: 
this symbol was so great and general a favourite, because it did 
i this fact, namely, how the 
Gospels were indeed four, and yet in their higher unity but one. 
And so not less, when the Evangelists were found, as they often 
were, in the “ four living creatures” of Ezekiel’s vision, of whom 
each with a different countenance looked a different way ; and 
yet all of them together upheld the throne and chariot of God, 
and ever moved as being informed by one and the self-same 
Spirit,—this, too, was something more and better than a mere 
fancifal playing with Scripture: there was a deep truth lying at 
the root of this application, and abundantly justifying its use./ 


9—11. ministration, giving of the Law; ceremonial ob- 
servances, etc. condemnation, punishment for sinners. much 


. - Tighteousness,* the Gospel wh. brings pardon, peace, sancti- | * 


fication to believers. exceed, as this latter excels that former 
dispensation. even .. glorious, the Gospel dispensation. had 
. . respect, in respect of material splendour. by ..excelleth, 
the glory of spiritual results in individual and Church life. for 
-- glorious, as buildings intended to be permanent are of 
superior materials and ornament. 

The glory of the Gospel.—I. The character of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation: 1. Sensuous; 2. Stationary; 3. Artificial; 4. Transi- 
tory; 5. Shadowy; 6. Dangerous. II. The excellent glory of the 
Gospel: 1. Spiritual; 2. Progressive; 3. Intrinsic; 4. Immortal ; 
5. Luminous ; 6. Inviting.® 

The Law and the Gospel.—In the husbandry of the farm, the 
drill, and not the plough, gives the crop. If the land were left as 
the plough leaves it, there would be no crop but of thistles and 
weeds. The plough destroys every living thing, tearing all up, 

~root and brarch, and burying all under the ground; while the 
Grill plants the seed, and, under the blessing of God, insures a 
golden harvest and a full garner. The farmer might plough his 
ground ten times or a hundred times over, and yet never have a 
harvest if that were all he should do. Nevertheless, there is no 
antagonism between the plough and the drill. It takes both to 
make the land yield to the diligent hand its reward. In the hus- 
bandry of the kingdom, the Law is the plough, and the Gospel is 
the drill; and, the deeper the plough is put in, the better the 
erop, provided only that the drill follows in due time, casting in 
seed in abun ¢ 


12—14. seeing .. hope, such persuasion of the superiority 
of the Gospel. plainness,* boldness and clearness and.. 
face,’ we do not veil our words, do not hide their full 
although 


meaning, 
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the azure of in- 
finitude, in the 
inner heart oi 
God's creation, 
certain as life, 
certain as death! 
I say, the lawe 
are there, and 
thou shalt not 
disobey them. It 
were better for 
thee not. Better 
a hundred deaths 
than yes! Ter- 
Trible * penal- 
withal, if 
thou atill need 
penalties, are 
there for dis- 
obeying!” — 
Carlyle. 


e Dr. H. R. Ray- 
nolds. 


J Archp. Trench. 


Gospel more 
glorious 
nan the 


a Ro. i. 16, 17; 
fii. 21. 
b W. W. Wythe. 
ce W. BE. Bowd- 
man. 
“The Law givee 
us first duty, then 
rivilege; the 
ospel viceversi, 
We first receive 
Jesus, then take 
His yoke, as wil- 
ling servants, and 
find rest unto our 
souls”—v. H. 
Evans. 


It was admirable 
advice which Mr, 
Wesley records 
as having 
given to & 
preacher by am 
old woman 

’ sadd_ 
she, 
first, then the 
Gospel, then the 
Law again.” 


mental 
blindness 


a2.vié, ie 


the Gospel is glorious and lasting. but.. blinded,’|*+ 9 
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6 Ex. xxxiv. 33, 
¢ Ro. x. 4; Col. 
if 16, 17; 1 Pe. 
i 10—12: He. ix, 
1—14. 

@ Dr. Thomas. 
“Moral virtues, 
and the ground 
of them, which 
is the law, if 
trusted to, blind 
the mind of man 
tha} he cannot 
for them per- 
Seive the way to 
happiness,”"— 
Bunyan. 

“The Gospel 
comes tt the 
sinner at once, 
with nothing 
snort of complete 
forgiveness as 
the starting- 
point of all his 
afrorts to be holy. 
It does not say, 
“Go and sin no 
more, and I will 
not condemn 
thee;” it says at 
“ Neither 
condemn 
thee; go and sin 
no more.”-Hora 
téus Bonar, 


the veil shall 
be removed 

@ Ro. xi. 7, 8,25; 
Ac. xiii. 27—29; 
2 Oo. iv. 4. 


b Je. xxxi. 33, 34; 
Ho. iii. 5; Zee. 
xii, 10; Is, xxv. 7. 


¢ Dr. Mellor. 


“No man can 
ossess know- 
edge of every 
kind, but every 
one ought to 
learn and know 


what pertains to 
his duty”— 
Confucius, 


“Knowledge 
slone is the 
greatest good, 
and = ignorance 
the greatest 
evil,” —Socrates. 


“There are many 
people whose 
whole wisdom 
consists in hiding 
their want of it.” 


shanged 


Ps 
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the veil typified this. They could no more see the truth than his 
face, for the glory. until. . Testament, through their mental 
blindness they did not see that the types, etc., were fulfilled in 
Christ, or, the veil may mean the types, etc., which hid the spiritual 
sense. Wwhich..Christ, the types, etc., abolished: the un-« 
veiled truth stands revealed in Christ. : 

Moral insensibility of sinners.—I. Its figurative representation : 
—this moral blindness is—1. Criminal—the result of a sinful 
course; 2. Dangerous—a most alarming moral disease; 3. Tem- 
porary—the heart must one day be quickened. II, Its universa} 
symptoms. Want of spiritual—l. Understanding; 2. Perception. 
A thick haze of sin hides the spiritual from the soul’s eye. ILL 
Its grand discovery. Man’s awful moral insensibility is seen in— 
1. His opposition; 2. His indifference, to the Gospel. But yet this 
will be done away in Christ.¢ 

Speaking to children.—A writer in a Chicago journal gives the 
following instance :—‘ Not many years since, I was privileged to 
hear an address delivered to five hundred children, by a judge of 
no mean name and attainments. He announced, with suspicious 
confidence, at the beginning, that he was about to make himself 
intelligible to the youngest child and lowest capacity of his 
audience,—and this is how he kept his promise: ‘ Now, my dear 
young friends, what does each one of you all want? I'll tell you 
what each little boy and girl who hears me wants. You all want 
an organic law on a fundamental basis!’ At this point I lost 


consciousness, and can report no further, but so much is ver- 
batim,” : 


15, 16. but.. read, in the synag 
hardness. hearts, moral sense. it, this blind heart. turn.. 
Lord,’ in enquiring penitence. veil.. away, and the light of 
love, mercy, truth, shall shine in. 

Veils.—Let us look at a few of the veils, for there are many, 
which are upon the hearts of men in these days, and which 
account for the fact that the light of knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Christ doth not shine into them. The vail of 
—I. Human depravity, or natural corruption. II. Conceit, oz 
intellectual pride. ILI. Prejudice and tradition. IV. Lust, self 


interest, or any other sin which has acquired a mastery over the 
heart and life.¢ 


Jewish blindness.—A learned rabbi of the Jews, at Aleppo, being . 


dangerously ill, called his friends together and desired them seriously 
to consider the various former captivities endured by their nation, 
as a punishment for the hardness of their hearts, 
sent captivity, which was continued sixteen hundred years, ‘the 
occasion of which,” said he, “is doubtless our unbelief. We 
have long looked for the Messiah, and the Christians have believed 
in one Jesus, of our nation, who was of the seed of Abraham and 
David, and born in Bethlehem, 
the true Messiah ; and we may have suffered this long captivity 
because we have rejected Him. Therefore my advice is, as my 
last words, that if the Messiah, which we expect, do not come at 


or about the year 1650, reckoning from the birth of their Christ, . 


then you may know and believe that this Jesus is the Christ, and 
you shall have no other.” 


17, 18. now..Spirit,« hence in turning to the Lord.- 


ogues. veil,« unbelief, . 


and their pre- . 


and, for aught we know, may be. 


3 . 


i = 
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Christ, you turn to the very Spirit of the O. T. 
human hearts by wh. they perceive the unveiled Christ of the 
written word. liberty,> Rwy of speech :* clear understand- 
ing of 8, etc., of the law.¢ but..face, unveiled. behold- 
ing .. Lord, beholding the glory of the Lord in the Word, as 
clearly as our own faces ina mirror. changed, by transforming 
influence of the Spirit. into. .image,¢ the image of Christ wh. 
we see everywhere in the Bible. from.. glory, Hebraism=con- 
tinued succession and increase of glory. The glory of Christ in- 
creasingly seen and reflected by the beholder. as.. Lord, who 
o us 6yes to see, and hearts to retain the glorious image of 


The photograph from the mirror.—I. The countenance to be 


; copied,—the face of the Lord Jesus Christ. That is to say, it is 


the character of the Saviour—all that is made known of Him for 
our imitation. II. The process of copying—1l. Where it is to be 
copied—on the believing heart; 2. How,—openly, without a veil 
over it. Ill. The portrait taken: 1. It is the likeness of Jesus 
Christ; 2. It is increasing and brightening. It passes “from 
glory to glory.” IV. The Divine artist,—the Holy Ghost. Learn: 
—(1) This heavenly photograph may be produced on @ child’s 
heart; (2) The likeness is in all cases imperfect here. /—Behold- 
ing the glory of the Lord.—I. The Gospel is a dispensation of 
culiar light and privilege,— we, beholding the glory of the 
rd:” 1, The object beheld; 2. The manner of beholding; 8 
The character of the glory. IL. Yet, with all these advantages, the 
present is a state of comparative imperfection. ILI. Nevertheless, 
the view which is permitted us produces very powerful effects. IV. 
These privileges authorise and require a growth in grace. V. 
The renovation of man is the work of the Holy Ghost—1. He 
displays the object, and—2. Furnishes the instrument of visions 
—Godliness —This process of assimilation—I. Requires a capacity 
for it. IL.‘ Requires a revelation of God’s nature suited to our 
capacity. This must be—1l. Personal; 2. Through the life of a 
person involved in our own circumstances. IJ. Is conditional. 
To become like Christ we must study Him. In Him was—l. 
Wisdom; 2. Fidelity; 8. Authority; 4. Majesty; 6. Benevo- 
lence. IV. Is progressive. Piety is a life in the soul, and, like 
life in every form, it is progressive. ‘* We are changed from 
glory to glory.’’ V. Is under the direction of the Spirit.—Chris- 
tians @ mirror in which Christ is reflected —We shall endeavour— 
L To elucidate what is obscure to the understanding: 1. 
“Beholding as in a glass,” ete.; 2. “From glory to glory ;” 8. 
“ By the Spirit of the Lord.” IL. To enforce what is obvious 
upon the conscience: 1. Every man is like a mirror, and, in 
some measure, reflects the object upon which he most looks; 2. 
The glory of God, as it appears in the face of Christ, is both 
Divine and human; 8. Beware of those things which dim the 
beauty and distort the features of the image of Christ in you.! 
The mirror and the fresco.—There is in Rome an elegant fresco 
by Guido—The Aurora. It covers a lofty ceiling. Looking up at 
it from the pavement your neck grows stiff, your head dizzy, and 
the figures indistinct. You soon tire and turn away. The owner 
of the palace has placed a broad mirror near the floor. You may 
now sit down before it as at a table, and at your leisure look into 
the mirror, and enjoy the freseo that is above you. There is no 
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spirit ..is, in|from glory 
to glory 


a1 Co, xv. 4% 
Ro. viii. 1, 2. ; 


b Ga. iv, 6,73 Ja 
viii. 36. : 


¢ Macknight, 
@ Bengel. 


e Ro. vill. 98; 9 
Pe. i. 5—8. 


f Dr. Edmond. 
g Anon. 

h G. Hughes, 
4 Dr. Arnot. 


“A person is nct 
the less, but the 


the Spirit; for i 
is @ spirit that 
makes him tree 
and enlarges 
him.”"—Howe. 

“We are, as to 
the grand system 
and series of 
God’s  govern- 
ment, like a man 
who, confined in 
& dark room, 
should observe, 
through a chink 
of the wall, some 
large animal 
passing by; he 
sees but an ex- 
tremely narrow 
strip of the object 
at once as it 
moves by, and is 
utterly unable to 
form an idea of 
the size, propor- 
tions, or shape of 
it.”"—J, Foster. 


“As the eagle 
pursues his up- ~ 
ward flight until © 
he reach the 
highest point of 
possible ascent; 
so the Christian 
should go on 
rising in the life 
of God until he 
come to perfec- 
tion.”——Anon, 
“Every man in 
this age has not 
@ breast of crys- 
tel for all men 
their 


through. Men’s 
hearts and faces 
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so far 
asunder, that 
they hold no in- 
telligence.” — 
Buckingham. 


8S. & Teacher, 


are 


a conscien- 
tious minis- 
try : 
a1Ti1138. 


6 2 Ti iv. &; Ac. 
xx. 23, 24 


e Alford. 

@ Alf, Mackn, 
@ 2 Oo. i117. 
f Ac. xx. 27. 
g Homilisé. 


' “The best me- 


thod of defeating 
heresy is by es- 
tablishing the 
truth, One pro- 


with wheat, I 
shall defy his 
attempts.” — J, 
Newton. 

“Men miss truth 
more often from 
their indifference 
aboutitthan from 
intellectual inca- 
pacity.”- Whately. 


the God of 
this world 


a2Th. ii, 10; 1 
Co. i. 18. 

6 Alford, Words- 
worth, 


ce Ma. iv. 8 9; 1 
Jo. v. 18—20 


+|our Gospel be hid.” 
.|1. The doom; 2. The 


.| The causes of this unproficiency: 1. The natural and fundamental 


more weariness, nor indistinctness, nor dizziness. Like the 
Rospiglioso mirror beneath the “ Aurora,” Christ reflects the 
excellency of heavenly character. And through Him we may not 
only know what the saints im heaven are, but be that 
‘‘ we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.”4 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

1, 2. therefore .. ministry, so exceeding glorious. m se 
of an extraordinary kind and degree to fit us. we..not,? “w6é 
do not behave ourselves in a cowardly manner.”¢ but. . dis- 
honesty, or of shame; arts that men hide through shame.‘ 
handling, preaching, explaining. deceitfully,¢ for party 
purposes. manifestation .. truth,/ honestly striving to make 
it clear. commending .. conscience, as honest impartial 
teachers. in.. God, we working as in His presence. 

The true minister.—The characteristics of the true minister are 
purity of—I. Motive. The same purity of motive is required now 
as was in St. Paul. II. Conduct,—“ not walking in craftiness.” 
III. Doctrine,—“ nor handling the word of God deceitfully.” 
There can, of course, only be two reasons for this deceitful hand- 
ling—1l. To arrive at*false doctrine; 2. To further some selfish 
end. 

A Jewish convert.—In the course of one of his sermons, the 
Rey. Mr. Schmidt was led to speak of persons who glory in their 
shame, and even boast of their crimes in having robbed or de- 
frauded their neighbours. A young Jew, who was present, be- 
came visibly affected, turned pale, fell into fits, and was carried 
out of the place. He was afterwards visited by the minister, to 
whom he exclaimed, “I am lost—lost without aremedy.” In the 
course of the conversation, he confessed that he had robbed a 
widow of one thousand dollars, and that his life had been one 
whole series of awful crimes. The minister did not attempt to 
palliate his sins, but explained to him the atonement of Jesus, and 
the efficacy of His blood to take away all sin, encouraging him in 
this way to seek pardon, This at length afforded him rest. He 
now felt it his duty to travel to the residence of the widow, to 
acknowledge his crime, and thus to subject himself to the punish- 
ment of the law. When he was last heard of, he had set out on 
his journey with the determination that, if the widow did not 
prosecute him, he would, by his labour, pay the debt due to her. 

3, 4. if. . hid, veiled. it .. lost, it is among the perishing 
that it is hidden. in... world,¢ the devil. hath .. minds, 
by means of false teachers, by pre-occupying the mind, etc. 
light,¢ guiding, cheering, revealing power. glorious Gospel 
(see iii. 8—11). who. . Gode (see iii. 18), showing what God is 
in mercy, love, ete. should... them, and they should see God 
in this image, turn to Him, and be saved, Thus blinded, how 
many see in Christ the image of a man only. 

The Gospel hid to the lost.—I. The non-proficiency specified : “if 

IJ The judgment that is passed upon it: 
‘manner of passing this doom upon it. IIL. 


cause—unbelief; 2. The cause increasing this unproficiency— 


Sue 
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. Spiritual blindness/—Death by spiritual blindness.—I. What is 
comprehended in the subject here spoken of,—‘ our Gospel.” II. 
The intimation that this Gospel and all its benefits may be hid, 
is hid from the minds of some. It is hid to those who—1. Deny 
its Divine origin, and, impelled by pride or lust, embrace infidelity 
instead ; 2. Make no personal application of its doctrines. II. 
The consequence of the Gospel being hid. Learn—(1) The entire 
sufficiency of the Gospel for all the purposes of instruction, con- 
Viction, and conversion; 2. The consequences ensuing upon our 
neglect of it.s 

Preaching fit for old women.—The first sermon preached by the 
late Rev. Robert Hall, at Cambridge, after he had become the 
pastor of the congregation there, was on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and its practical tendencies. One of the congregation, who 
had embraced very erroneous views of the Gospel, said to him, 
“ Mr. Hall, this preaching won't do for us; it will only suit a con- 
gzegation of old women.” ‘Do you mean my sermon, sir, or the 
doctrine?” ‘ Your doctrine.” ‘Why is it that the doctrine is 
fit only for old women?” ‘“ Because it may suit the musings of 
people tottering upon the brink of the grave, and who are eagerly 
seeking comfort.” ‘‘Thank you, sir, for your concession. The 
doctrine will not suit people of any age, unless it be true; and, if 
it be true, it is not fitted for old women alone, but is equally 
important at every age.” 
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e Jo. xiv. 931 
14,18; CoL 118: 
He. i. 3. 


I Bp. Brownrigg 
g Dr. Vermilye. 


“ Satan's 
mises are Tike 


the meat that 
fowlers set be- 
fore birds, which 
is not meant to 
feed them, but 
to take them.”— 
Spurstowe. 


“You carry gun- 
powder about 
with you. Oh! 
take heed of 
sparks.”—Flavel. 


“ Truth is the 
foundation of all 
knowledge, and 
the cement of all 
societics.”"—Dry- 


_ 5,6. for .. ourselves,« as heads of the Church and lords of | God, the 


the heritage. Christ... Lord, the only Redeemer and Head. 
and .. servants,’ toserveyou in the Gospel. for.. sake, He 
also bec. a servant of all. God. .darkness,¢ at the creation. 
hath . . hearts, wh. are dark till He give light. in.. Christ, 
who is the image of God. 

Modern preaching.—1. The want of a clear conception of the 
evil of modern preaching, and its remedy. II. The absurdity of 
some of the theories mooted as to what the pulpit should be. II. 
What is required to give power to preaching, is not so much any 
change of plan as the earnest preaching of Christ. 1. It is to be 
deplored, when, influenced by the clamour for intellectual preach- 
ing, the preacher, instead of exhibiting Christ, aims at intellectual 
display; 2. It must not be supposed that the preaching for which 
we plead must necessarily give an uninteresting samencss to our 
sermons; 3. Put while we are no advocates for monotony, we do 
desire a clearer and more constant exhibition of the Gospel, pro- 
perly so ealled.t—Preaching Christ.—These words comprise: I. 
The duty,—preaching: 1. Its dignity; 2. Its difficulty. II. The 
subject of preaching,—not ourselves, but Christ. 1. How men 
preach themselves; 2. How they should preach Christ ; 3. Why 
they should preach Him.—The conduct of the primitive ministers 
of the Gospel.—I. The account given by Paul of his and his fellow- 
workers’ conduct: 1. They did not make themselves the subject 
of their ministry; 2. They were faithfully devoted to Christ’s 
service; 3. They endeavoured to serve Him by humility and con- 
dJescension. II. The principles by which they were animated : 1. 
Grateful affection; 2. Pious zeal; 8. Hope of eternal happiness. / 
—God’s glory in Christ.—Observe: I. That the glory of God is 
most clearly and fully revealed in the face of Christ. In Him we 
behold: 1. The only real and direct expression of God; 2. The 
Divine excellencies embodied in a living Person; 3. The expres- 


author of 
light 
a1 Co, x. 88, 


6 Ma, xx. 27, 26 
1 Co, fx, 19; 
Co. v. 18—20, 


c Ge. 1. 3. 

d Dr. Landels, 

e Bp. Reynolds. 
J Dr. Doddridge, 


“Ifa man af. 
firm himself to 
be irreproach- 
able, it is in 

ference to the 
absence of other 
witnesses, and 
to the testimony 
of his own con- 
science,”--Seneca, 


“The light of 
God’s truth 
must not be left 
to burn secretly 
within the re- 
cesses of the 
sanctuary, but 
must be applied 
to the kindl: 

of a thousan 
torches in the 
hands of those 
who are com- 


missioned to 
carry it forth 
into the thick 
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ee 
darkness of a! si f the Divine perfection in the human form; 4. The perfect 
sinful: world?” | blonding of all God's attributes in beantifal harmony. II. That God 
oe gives a state of soul adapted to receive and realise this glory: 1. 
Tt ies bat | This appropriate state is specially a heart preparation; 2. Such 
a asia - intore preparation is a great and Divine work. Ill. That the purpose 
minable.” —|for which God gives this light to some is that they may impart it 
Leighton. to others: 1. ‘The fact of our having received light enables us to 
hy cree eptees impart it, and the more we receive, the more we can give; 2. This 
fact also renders it a solemn duty, incumbent on all who have re- 
ceived the truth, to impart it to others.« 


earthen 7—9. we..vessels,* the Aposs. were but poor weak men ~ 
penne — who could do nothing of themselves. that . . power, the glorious 
eavenly 


results in the heart and life of the power of the Gospel. may .. 
“gy ea us, may at once be seen to be of God. we..side,> pressed by 
B00 eS A oar foes. distressed, G@k., straitened ;* we can still fight. we. . 
BS Oo gt e. despair, “ doubting, but not despairing; or, bewildered, but not 
eto Aas stratt-) henighted.”¢ persecuted, by foes. forsaken,* by friends 
es is to eer —human or Divine. cast... destroyed,/ thrown down by foes, 
miuadaed in the| but not killed. na , dl by the fratity of tte Apotth 
arms of one’s} The Divinity of the Gospel prove ailty o ipostles. 
ator —I. The pry pe of the Gospel It is a “ treasure.” A treasure 
In the Syriac|—1. Of light and knowledge; 2. Of holiness in its morality, pre- 
and Arabic ver-| cepts, and motives; 8, Of consolation; 4. Which is universal, 
sions it is «end ‘II. The frailty of the Apostie who proclaimed it,—in earthen 
: | vessels,” As men: 1. Subject to the corruptions of the flesh; 2.. 
cane olan. | OF obscurity; 8. Poor; 4. Illiterate in the world’s esteem; 5. 
Hamm Persecuted. III. The conclusion drawn from those facts,— that 
e He. xiti. 5,6, | the excellency,” etc.—1. The Gospel has dissipated the darkness 
f Ps, xxxvii.94, {Of the human heart, and wrought those results which could only 
: } be ascribed to God; 2. It has surmounted all obstacles with power 
g FJ. Durand. | ond rapidity; 3. Its triumphs are such as no human power could 
h Dr. Stanley. | ettect. Application :—(1) How foolish is unbelief, how glorious 
“The meanness the power of God in the Gospel! (2) Let this Gospel occupy our 
rt be cm ‘thought and control our lives; (3) Let preachers see the source of 
eonveys to'their success; 4. Let our flocks learn to respect and cherish their 
othors the Gospel | pastors? ” 
apr Hh arcage Lreasure in earthen vessels.—This figure is taken apparently 
talus chile trea-| from the custom of placing gold and silver in earthenware jars, as 
sure. A dying was the practice of the Persian kings, described in Herodot. iii. 96. 
aes ay sign & Compare, also, the Rabbinical story given by Wetstein, of the 
lable values a Zeply ot Rabbi Joshua to a daughter of the emperor, who, on 
shepherd's ‘boy taunting him with his mean appearance, was referred by him to 
‘aay point out the earthenware vessels in which her father kept his wines; and 
ant Pie § er, 4) When, at her request, the wines had been shifted to silver vessels, 
beggar may be' and there turned sour, was taunted by the Rabbi with the obser- 


the bearer of @|vation that the humblest vessels best contained the 


highest | 
valuable pre- | wisdom.& gh 


sent.” —Cecdl. 


power of the 10, 11. always . . Jesus,¢ our trials, 
_risen Saviour similar to those of the Lord. lite. . Jesus,> the power of the 
@ Ro. vill. 36; A risen and living Saviorr. might.. body, in the preservation 
xi ya, 36° 2 00.\of it. delivered, exposed. life. . flesh, men might clearly 
5 Ph iit aoe 9hee” that the Apostles were supernaturally protected. - 

Oo. 1. 5; xiii, 3,|_. Bearing about the dying of Christ.—I. The manner in which 
4+ Ac. xviii. 105 ithe Apostles bore about the dying of Christ. These words mean 
2‘ fi. 11,12, that they were in daily peril of such a death as His. LI. What 


sufferings, persecutions, 


id 


| eS 


Was 


manner of obedience to this unrepealed requirement remains for 
us? How may we still bear this about with us?—1. We may 


We may show in our life the transforming power of His death.¢ 

my tr in suffering.—Let me wither and wear out mine age 
in a discomfortable, in an unwholesome, in a penurious prison, 
and so pay my debts with my bones, and recompense the waste- 
fulness of my youth with the beggary of my age; let me wither in 
a spital under sharp, and foul, and infamous diseases, and so re- 
compense the wantonness of my youth with that loathsomeness 
in mine age: yet, if God withdraw not His spiritual blessings, His 
grace, His patience: if I can call my suffering His doing, my pas- 
sion His action,—all this that is temporal is but a caterpillar got 
into one corner of my garden, but a mildew fallen upon one acre 
of my corn ; the body of all, the substance of all, is safe as long as 
the soul is safe.¢ 


12—15. death . . us, he is near at all times. life, spiritual. 
you, by our ministrations and encouraging preservation. we.. 
faith, as the good men of old. written,’ by an anc. believer. 
believed, the promise. spoken,¢ out of full heart to comfort 
others. we..speak, faith produces similar fruit in all ages 
‘as trees in all ages produce fruit of same kind.) knowing... 

esus,? we are persuaded of this if death should overtake us: 
and..you,* one happy undivided band of glorified saints. 
things, suffered by us. for .. sakes, for your encouragement, 
etc. that.. grace, given tous. might .. many, blessed by 
our labours. redound..God,/ the Giver of all good. 

Faith, the ear of the soul.—I. Every true Christian has heard 
what is worthy of repetition: 1. Jesus Christ is Himself a word,— 
the living Word of the living God; 2. But His lips also spake. 
With His mouth He told of God’s love to the world—He spoke to 
His disciples—to the Christian; and—3. The Christian was heard. 
IL. The spirit of faith prompts the Christian to repeat what he 
ation ilanthropi A h and dusty private 

Self-forgetfulness anthropic).—A rough and dus va 
oldies was Tied Lape the battle of Resaca, who was bleeding 
profusely from an awful shell-wound in his mouth: The first 
sensation after such’ a wound is one of intense thirst. He was 
offered a drink from a bright new tin cup, but refused it. Being 
asked why, he said, ‘‘ My mouth is all bloody, sir; and it might 
make the tin eup bad for the others.” Mr. Lawrence, who tells 
the story, says that the words that immortalised Chevalier 


ys tha ; 
Bayard or Sir Philip Sidney did not equal this hero’s answer. 


16,17. for .. cause, on this account; bec. of this hope. we 
.. not, do not flag. but.. perish, grows old, weary, etc. 
yet .. man, spirit, mind. renewed .. day,’ invigorated with 
supplies of faith, grace, etc. light,* in degree and duration. 
moment, life but a moment comp. with eternity. worketh, by 
keeping us near to God. @.. exceeding, surpassing all power 
of description or conception. weight. . glory,? in opposition 
to light affliction. 

The inward man renewed amidst the decays of the outward man. 
—I. The view here given of human nature: 1. An outward; 2. 
An inward, man. The different manner in which each of 
these was affected: 1. The outward man—perishing; 9. The 


¢ Dr. Boyd. 


1 be really 
effective, what- 
ever may be ita 
intelligence, 


which is not s. 


“No ministry 
bear about the memory of it, and see all things by that light; 2. | wil Pee seule 


ministry of © 


strong faifh, true 
spirituality, and 
deep earnest- 
ness.”"—S8rat. 
Quart. Review. 

d@ Dr. Donne. 

‘As waters in 
motion are 
purest, 80 sainte 
in affliction are 
holiest. 


beli eving 
and speaking 


a20o. i 6; Ph. 
. 17. 


5 Ps. exvi. 8~10, 
c Ac, iv. 18—21, 
@ Ro, viii. 11. 

e Jude 24, 25. 


1 Co. fii. 21; 
a i, 24; 1 Co, 
4. 


~~, 


“One must 
breathe the 


spirit, before he ~ 


can speak,”— 
Pi 


g Rev. S. Martin. 
“ We not onbhy 
speak what we 
believe, butas we 
believe; if the 
faith be ye: 80 


glorying in the 
gospel of Christ. 


outward and 
inward man 

@ Ps, Ixxxiv. 6, 
7; 2Thiag4 

5 Col, til. 10. 

¢ Ma. v. 11, 12. - 
a Ro. viii. 18; 1 
Pe. v. 10; He, 
xii. 10, 


“ I can easily 
overlook any 
present momem 
tary sorrow 
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when I reffect| inward man—the soul—renewed day by day. III. The ground 
that it is in my| of the Apostle’s happy experience on this head. Application :— 
bie ponds; (1) The Gospel is a great blessing to the world ; (2) It is the duty 
years hence.”—| of all to take care of the inward man—the soul’—The growth o 
Bp. Berkeley. the spiritual life.—It is assumed that—I. Spiritual life exists. | 
¢ Job. Orton. This spiritual life is susceptible to growth. This growth consists 
“Show me what|in—1. The more vivid apprehension of spiritual realities ; 2. The 
ligase development of a holy character; 3. A more enlightened and 
shou seekest and | comprehensive view of spiritual truth. III. This growth is best — 
strivest tor with| promoted by the faithful and active discharge of duty. Our 
shy whole heart, | dangers are our discipline—and it is by discipline that the 
ee to an spiritual life attains to maturity. IV. This growth is gradual, as 
» true enjoy-| well as progressive. The daily renewal of the inward life is—l. 
ment, and thou| Needed ; 2. Accomplished by all the events and circumstances of 
hast hereby! .. ordinary life. V. The physical life declines, whilst the spiritual 
life advances. Conclusion :—(1) The better part of our life is the 
spiritual; (2) This furnishes consolation to those Christians who 
are advancing in life; (3) Let each examine into his spiritual 


snown*me thy 
life. What thou 
lovest, is that 
thou livest. This 
very love is thy 


life, the root, the | condition. S : oe 
seat, the centre| Affliction and sin.—While the eminent Puritan minister, Mr. 
or a Dod, resided at Hanwell, he was the subject of much persecution 


and sorrow. Going once to see his relative, the Rev. Mr. Green- 
ham, of Dry-Drayton, and lamenting the state of his mind to 
him, the worthy minister replied, “Son, son, when affliction lieth 
heavy, sin lieth light.” This saying conveyed great comfort to Mr. 
Dod, who rejoiced that God could make afiliction the means of 
his sanctification; and used afterwards to say, that “ sanctified 
afflictions are spiritual promotions.” 


18. while . . seen, present trials, ete. but ..seen,* future 
triumphs, etc. temporal, both sorrows and joys. eternal,4 
the all-sufficient item in the argument and balance-sheet of faith. 

Time and eternity.—I. The delusions which hide from our eyes 
the things belonging to our peace. II. The causes of these de- 


A year of plea- 
sure sses like 
a fleeting breeze; 
but s moment 
ef misfortune 
seems an age of 


things seen 
and unseen 


@ 2 Co. v. 7, 
6 He. xi. 1, 24— 
27. 


¢1 Jo. i. 17. lusions: 1. A want of faith; 2. The notion that, for the cares of 
d Ma. xxv. 46. |the other world, whatever may be at some future time their 
e Bp. Heber. necessity, there is no immediate and urgent occasion; 3. A con- 
fR. Ceci!, M.A, |firmed habit of sin. III. The most probable cure of this remark- 


able confusion of intellect. It is the same in all cases: 1. 
Attendance on the outward means of instruction and of grace; 2. 
A study of the Scriptures; 3. A participation in the solemn 
ordinances of religion; 4. A steady and resolute contemplation of 
the evidences, the commandments, the promises, and the threaten- 
ings of the Gospel.<—Unseen realities.—Consider—I. That the 
vanity of present things, and the weight of; unseen “things, will 
appear in proportion aswe contemplate them: 1. Things of the 
present; 2. Future things. II. That it is by realising views of 
unseen things that the heart of the believer is supported in its 
heavenly pursuit. Address:—(1) The deceived; (2) The en- 
tangled. ; 
Looking up.—Mr. Astor, once fording the Susquehanna on 
horseback, became so dizzy as to be near losing his seat. §nd- 
denly he received a blow on the chin from a hunter who was his 
companion, with the words, “‘ Look up.”” He did so, and recovered 
his balance. It was looking on the turbulent water that endan- 
gered his life, and looking up saved it, 


“Faith springs 
from the affec- 
tion of the mind, 
logic from arti- 
ficial contriv- 
ance. Those 
who have the 
energy that is by 
faith, need not 
perhaps the de- 
monstration that 
comes by reason- 
ing."—Anthony, 

“There will be 
bo Christian but 
what will have a 
Gethsemune, but 
every praying 
Christian will 
find that there is 
no Jethsemane 
wi.aout its 
angel |" — Binney. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—8. if.. house, the body. tabernacle,« tent. (The body |; 
may be comp. to tent cords, poles, curtains, ete.) dissolved,’ 
by death (ill. a tent struck, folded up, ete.). building, not a 


tent. eternal, durable. heavens,¢ in the better country (ill. «eRe 


the tabernacle used in the wanderings, succeeded by the Temple 
in the promised land). .groan,“ sigh for freedom. earnestly 
. - heaven,* note the distinction betw. the true person and the 
body (ill an occupant is not the house). if. .naked, this 
mortal must put on immortality./ 

The house not made with hands.—I, The earthly house and its 
destiny: 1, What ideas shall we indulge respecting the destiny of 
the body? 2. What influence should this exercise upon us? UL. 
The house not made with hands: 1. Its description; 2. Whence 
arises this certainty concerning it. III. The infiuence which this 
confidence should exercise: 1. Comfort against fears of déath; 2. 
Consolation in grief; 3, Superiority to the attractions of time and 
earth.s—The earthly tabernacle.—I. The worldling’s best house. 
Il. The building p by God for the meanest Christian. 
Learn:—(1) To the Christian, there is an immediate entrance 
into glory when his earthly tabernacle is dissolved; (2) It is th 
work of the Holy Spirit to lead a man to seek this house which is 
above; (3) Have you reason to hope that you have “a house not 
made with hands;”’ (4) The practical chief good—to have a home 
for eternity."—The good man’s present and future house.—I. His 
present house. It is his physical structure. This house is—1. 
Earthly; 2. Movable; 8. Decaying; 4. Exposed; 6. Incon- 
venient; 6. Inferior. II. His future house: The saint’s future 
building—1. Will be the resurrection body; 2. Will be super- 
human; 3. Will be eternal; 4. Will be unexposed; 5. Is attractive; 
6. He is prepared for; 7. He has the assuranceof, Application:— 
Have you such a house in prospect? If not, never rest till you 
have..—The triumph of faith in the i ae and crisis of death. 
—I. The instructive representation which is here given us of the 
human body,—and its dissolution: 1. It is “‘a house ;” 2. Itisan 
earthly house; 8. It is the earthly house of this. tabernacle— 
fragile—temporary; 4. Its dissolution is inevitable. II. The 
blessedness which ewaits the Christian upon the dissolution of 
the mortal body. This blessedness is—1, Immediate; 2, Of the 
most exalted kind; 8. Eternal. III. The certainty of this blessed- 
ness,—* for we know.” It may be known—1l. From the clearness 
and fulness of that revelation which God has given us; 2. By the 
evidence of faith; 8. By God’s irrevocable purpose,— Fear not, 
little flock,” etc.; 4. By the union of the soul to Christ as the 

of the covenant, and the Head of the Church; 5. By the 
participation of the Spirit, in His saving influences, as communi- 
cated to all them that believe; 6. By the firstfruits and foretastes 
of this blessedness.* 

Anxious to be at home.—Mr. Dod, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, had a fever with very threatening symptoms; but things 
turning happily at the crisis, and the physician having thereupon 
said to him, “ Now I have hopes 


your recoverys” Mr. Dod|journey the 


5 Ge. iiL 193 Job 
iv. 19. f 


¢ Jo. xiv. 3; Ss 


xi. 9, 10, 15. 
d Ro. viii. 23. 
e Ph. 1. 23. 


I 1.Co. xv. 53; . 


Re. iii. 18, 
g Antoine Clarion, 


“Tt may bea sin 
to long for death, 
but lam sure it 
is no sin to long ~ 
for heaven.”—M. 
Henry. 
“T shall never 
regret my life 
= sing away, if 
have lived in 
such ® manner 
as to be con- 
scious of not 
having lived in 
vain.” — Cicero. 
h BR. Cecil, M.A. 
4 Homiltst. 
& kev. G. Clayton. 
“He only knowa 
aright how to 
live in the world, 
that hath learnt 
to die to the 
world.”—G@Gurnal! 
—I see, when [ 
have but a short 
journey to travel, 
am quickly at 
home, scon out 
of the pain of my 
travel, soon into 
the possession of 
my rest. If ny 
life be but my 
walk, and heaven 
my home, why 
should I desire 4 
long journey? 
Indeed, knowing 
my home se 
pleasant, I would 
not be weary 
with a long walk, 
but yet the 
shorter my 
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sooner my rest.” 
Warwick, 


present 
pledge of 
future glory 
a Ro. vii. 24; Ps. 
lv. 6. 


610o xv. 54. 

c Ep. & 14; Wy. 

30; 2 Co. 1. 22, 

d Dr. Leifchild, 

e W. Jay. 

f Swinnocke, 

“The end of life 
' is to be pursued 

for its own sake: 


is to enjoy it 
agreeably to the 


natural condi- 
tions of the 
world; it be- 


hoves &@ man to 
conform all his 
desires and pur- 
suits to the 
. goncral arrange- 
ments of nature.” 


“Life has been 
called a paren- 
thesis between 
our birth and 
death The 
history of the 
human race 
but a parenthesis 
between two 
cataclysms of the 
globe which it 
inhabits; time 
itself only a 
parenthesis 
in eternity." 
Sowthey, 


we walk by 
faith 

a Jo. xiv. 2, 3. 

b He. xi 1; Ro. 
viil. 25. 

¢1 Co, iv, 18 

d@ Ph. i, 23% 


“Faith fa the 
genius of the 
heart,."— Pines, 
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anewered, ‘“ You think to comfort me by this; but you make my 
heart sad. It is as if you should tell a man, who, after being 
sorely weather-beaten at sea, had just arrived at the haven where 
his soul longed to be, that he must return to the ocean, to be 
tossed again with winds and waves.” 


4, 5. burdened, this body with its wants, toil, pain, a load. 


fr. wh. the spirit desires to be free. not.. unclothed, not as 
impatient, or wishing those labours less by wh. we try to serve 
God. but.. upon, as far better. mortality, with its sin, 
suffering, ete. might..up, lost, disappear. life,? eternal, 
sinless, happy, in heaven. wrought. . thing, worked in us the 
hope and the meetness. God, a work that none other could do. 
given, as a pledge and foretaste of what is to come. earnest 
.- Spirit? (see i. 22). é 

Preparation for Paradise.—I. There is a preparation wrought 
in us here, for our Divine abode, and a foretaste of it granted to 
us, which form a ground for the assurance of our entrance into it. 
II. This is the true and sovereign antidote to the fear of death. 
As a Christian, I ought to be more than reconciled to death by 
the prospect beyond. I ought to spring towards it. ITI. Whata 
check we have here to the indulgence of immoderate grief on the 
death of pious friends!]¢— The Christians’ burdens.—I. Their 
present residence. II. Their complaint—“ groan, being bur- 
dened.” Burdened with what? 1. Those evils which they endure 
as Christians, in common with their fellow-creatures; 2. Those 
painful things that are peculiar to themselves. III. Their desire, 
Here observe—1l. The primitive Christians were men of just the 
same passions as we are; 2. The fear of death does not show any 
want of religion; 3. We should endeavour to rise above these 
feelings. IV. Their present attainments. We should consider 
heaven as a state of perfect—l. Knowledge; 2. Purity; 3. En- 
joyment.¢ 

A joy-producing sight of heaven.—It is reported of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, in his expedition to the Holy Land, that when his army 
came within sight of Jerusalem, beholding the high turrets and 
fair fronts (which were skeletons of far more glorious bodies), 
they were so transported with joy that they gave such a shout 
that the very earth was said to ring again. How might thine 
heart leap with joy, when thou upon thy death-bed shouldest 
with the eye of death behold the stately turrets and pearly gates 
of the New and Eternal Jerusalem! Thou mightest contentedly 
leave thine earthly habitation for thy Father’s house, and joyfully 
bid adieu to thy corruptible silver, and airy honours, for an 
“enduring substance and an eternal weight of glory.” 


6—8. confident, bold, i.c., in preaching, ete. home.. 
absent,* Gk., at home in body we are from our home in the 
Lord. walk. . faith,» by belief of another world. not. . sight,¢ 
without being influenced by the sight of this world. absent. . 
present,¢ fr. home out of the body, and at home with the Lord. 

Comfort in death.—This assertion—I. Shows us the vanity and 
falsehood of that opinion concerning the sleep of the soul from the 
time of death till the general resurrection. IL. Is directly against 
the feigned Purgatory of the Church of Rome. III. Encourages ua 
against the fear of death. IV. Comforts us under the loss and 


t dbp. Mlotson, | death of friends V. Should wean us from the love of life.e— 


a iii 


. 
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Eats a Ee seprasres 9 p-caeareees 
Walking by faith.—The believer walks by faith—I. In the work |/ Dr. Guirw. 


and in the cross of Jesus Christ. II. In the providence of God: 
1. The general; 2. The special providence of God. i ns 
another world./—The three states of a Christian.—I, At home in 
the body (v. 6): 1. As our peculiar and proper habitation, by 
Divine appointment, for a while; 2. But not as a permanent 
abode. II. Absent from the body and present with the Lord in 
another world. This will be a state of—1. The conscious pre- 
sence of Christ; 2. Immaculate purity; 8. Enlarged faculties; 
4. Higher hope and more blissful expectations. III. In the body 
again at the last day (v. 10). This will be glory—and of this 
there are degrees,—“ ascording to that,” ete. We know this from 
—1. Scripture assurances ; 2. Corroborating experiences; 8- The 
inwrought work of the Spirit in our hearts.s 

Cowper’s view of death.—* I havé not time to add more,” says 
Cowper the poet, in a letter, “except just to add, that if I 
am ever enabled to look forward to death with comfort, which I 
thank God is sometimes the case with me, I do not take my view 
of it from the top of my own works and deservings, tho God 


is witness that the labour of my life is to keep a conscience Void | prines 


aga bs oa es bang is always formidable to me except 
when I see hi isarmed of his sting by having sheathed it in 
the body of Jesus Christ.” ag 

8,10. wherefore, bec. we have this faith. labour, 
strive.» accepted, received into favour. 
tribunal. receive, reap the fruits of. done.. body,‘ by 
means of his body. according, in consideration of. 

The certainty of a future judgment.—I1. The certainty of a 
general trial of mankind after this life. 
this because it is—1. Very agreeable to the nature of God; 2. 
Consonant to the nature of man’s soul; 8. Necessary for the 


manifestation of the Divine justice; 4. Natural to the prevailing i. 
notions of mankind. II. What manner of thing thig last doom 


will be: 1. The Judge; 2. The parties to be judged; 8. The 
accusations against them; 4. The form of the trial; 5. The sen- 
tence and its execution. Application:—Judge yourselves, and 


d Be. 
meditate daily on—(1) The vanity and shortness of life; (2) The 


udgment seat,’|¢ 


We may be certain of e 


g Dr. Leifchild. 


its maturity, 
sometimes a mo- 
ment destroys it. 
It requires @ 
much longer time 
to pitch the tent 
than to take if 
down."=— Parkin- 
son. 

“Death is an 
inexorable, irre- 
sistible messen- 


certainty and uncertainty of our death; (3) The exactness and| ‘7 


severity of the judgment; (4) The immutability of every man’s 
condition in the other world.¢ 
The judgment seat of Christ—The image of Christ on the 


judgment seat is the same as that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, how-| kno 


ever, in the best MSS. it is “* the seat of God”’); and the expres- 
sion is peculiar to these two passages, being taken from the 
tribunal of the Roman magistrate, as the most august representa- 
tion of justice which the world then exhibited, ‘‘ The Bema” 
was a lofty seat raised on an elevated platform, usually at the end 
of the Basilica, so that the figure of the judge must have been 
ssen towering above the crowd which thronged the long nave of 
the building. So sacred and solemn did this seat and platform 
appear in the eyes, not only of the heathen, but of the Christian 
society of the Roman Empire, that when, two centuries later, the 
Basilica became the model of the Christian place of worship, the 
name of Byua (or tribunal) was transferred to the chair of the 
i ; and this chafr géopied in the apse the place of the 
judgment seat of the pretor. In classical Greek the word Pipa 
VOL. Iv. I 


times made it my 
endeavour té 
please Him,” — 
Socrates. 


“In the day of 
judgment, we 
shall not beasked 
what we have 
what 
we have done; 
not whether we 
have talked well, 
but whether wg 
have lived well! 
—T. & Kempls. 
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“Justice, fike| was applied not to the judgment-seat, which did not exist in 
lightning, ever | Grecian states, but to the stone pulpit of the orator. In the 
hy nae opens | Septuagint, it is used twice for a ‘ pulpit,” Neh. viii. 4; 2. Mace. 
Fain, but to ali| xiii. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts vii. 5, for “astep.” In the N.T. 
men’s fear."—| (with the exception of Acts vii. 5) it is always used for a “ judg- 
givens ment-seat.’ The more usual figure for the judgment, is a 


J Dr. Stanley. “throne” (@pdvog). Comp. Ma. xxv. 31, “He shall sit on the 
throne of His glory ;” Rev. xx. 11, ‘a great white throne ;” Dan. 

vii. 9, “‘ His throne was like a fiery flame.’% 
wepersuade | 11—13. knowing, by conscience, revelation. terror,* fearful 
men aspect of, sentences of the Lord’s displeasure. persuade,° by 
a He. x. 81. acting as well with vehemence, as with sobriety.4 we.. God, ag 
b Stanley. to our faithfulness. we.. you, we are not repeating our vin- 
£2 Ti. it. 24,25; |dicatione but.. behalf, give you an occ. of boasting concern- 
2 Co. iv. 2. ing us, in regard to our sincerity. appearance; outward pre- 
@ Bengel. tensions. heart, the indif. of wh. isimplied, beside,/ mad, as 
¢ 2 Co, i, 1;1|S0mesay. sober, dispassionate, calm. it.. cause, your salva- 
4 tion is always aimed at. 
Ac. xxv %4;| The way to win men.—L. How do we persuade men? By—1. 
0. x. 20. Arguments addressed to the judgment; 2. Addresses to the sen- 
9 W.W. Wythe, | sibilities ; 3. Appeals to experience. If, To what? To—1l. Be 


reconciled to God; 2. Cease from sin; 8. Do good; 4. Go to 
heaven. III]. Why?—As—l. Exhibited in life; 2. Revealed in 
death; 8. Discovered in eternity; 4. Admonished in mercy.# 
Death in the pulpit.—The following striking fact is taken from 
the Edinburgh Advertiser, Dec. 7, 1810:—‘* Died at Waterford, 
Nov. 4, the Rev. B. Dickinson, minister of the Baptist congrega- 
tion in that city, while zealously employed in the discharge of 
his functions. Mr. Dickinson had taken for his text 2 Cor. v. 10, 
“The agp, ‘We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ ;’ and 
had advanced but a short way in its illustration, when he fell 
down in the pulpit, and instantly expired!” What an impressive 
lesson to those who hear the everlasting Gospel! And how be- 
coming for every minister to adopt the lines of Baxter :-— 


“TI am resolved 


to act as I th’ 

I should do if I 
had already seen 
the happiness of 
heaven and the 
torments ofhell.” 
— Edwards. 


® saint. The 
affectation of 
sanctity is o 


blotch on the 

face of piety.” “ T preach as if I ne’er should preath again, 

Lawater. And as a dying man, to dying men.” 

the love of 14, 15. love . . Christ,« for us, and in us. constraineth, 


constantly rules, impels us. judge,’ conclude. for all, in- 


@ Ep. iii, 19 F Jo. stead of all. then . . dead,° all were condemned to death. and 
o, 


xv. 12, 18; . - all,¢ we form an opinion not only of the state of man, but of 
iil. 16, the purpose of Christ. they . . live, through His death. them- 
3 Ac. iv. 20. selves, their own profit and pleasure. but .. him,¢ to promote 
¢ Ro. v. 12; Ep. His glory. who .. them, and thus claims their grateful service, 
ges” and .. again, not only as the pledge of their resurrection, but 
417. t 36, to reign and rule for them. 
LJo i.2. The love of Christ in_the believer's heart and life.—Love ta 
oFLL14; 1 Pe. Christ as a principle—I. Implanted by the Gospel in the believer's 


9; heart; II. That has its manifestation in the details of daily duty. 

Oo. vi. 19,|A8 applying to all—1. Time; 2. Persons; 8. Occasions. Appli- 
Ro. 7) cation :—We should have this love and practically use it, for the 
sake of—(1) Christ; (2) Our fellow-men; (3) Ourselves./ —Christian 
enthusiasm.—I. The love of Christ apart from the influence attri- 
buted to it. IT. Tho effect it is said to produce,—it constrains 
ns. Anplieation :—Dooes the love of Christ constrain you?s—Tha 


{4 Robins, M.A. 
g Rev, S. Martin. 


. 
. 
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principle of Christian morality.—I. A full statement of the diffi- 
culty which is presented to us. If there is a religious morality, 
must we not possess some motive to induce us to practise it? It 
is admitted. And these motives are—1. Interest; 2. Devotion. 
Il. The method of the Gospel. Before love there must be hope ; 
and by love only can we attain to this morality.A—The true idea 
of substitution.—I. A very large class of Christian thinkers would looking | for 
interpret these words thus: Christ died, the martyr of all; the ‘your are ver) 
witness of truth to all; the manifestation of God’s love to all;,those of the 
and there the work finds its limits. II. Another view of the text seme men when 
is that which presents the death of Christ in a purely vicarious pena AM han 
light. II. “If one died for all,” ete. This places the principle taining  it."— 
of substitution in a new light. One died for all, not as a friend, | Diony. Halicarn. 
not as an example, but as a sacrifice. ‘He died, the just for the | “He that dies in 
unjust, to bring us to God.” i—T'he love of Christ constraineth us. | ® ae: pur- 
—I. The design of Christ’s death. To bring us to live unto the 5™* {* like one 
Il. How His death is peculiarly calculated to effect this : | inhotblood,who, 
1. It brings to mind our state without Him; 2. These are the|for the time, 
things which throw a new lustre over the Divine character; 3, It | Scarce feels the 
calls us to live unto Him for our own benefit, as well as His glory ;/fores mind fixed 
4. It speaks to us of gratitude. Application :—this tells you that and bent upon 
—(1) Christ loves you most tenderly ; (2) Once you were a lost ri dag es 
sinner; (3) You are called to die unto sin; (4) You are called to|s ef the dolors 
live in newness of life.* of death; but, 
Nothing a sacri ‘or Christ.—Dr. Livingstone, in writing of | #bove all, believe 
the dangers he beg hipect pane in his missionary travels in South |}* te Dole 
Africa, very strikingly said, ‘I do not mention these privations a8|+Zord, now let- 
if I considered them to be ‘ sacrifices,’ for I think that the word | test thow thy ser- 
ought never to be applied to anything we can do for Him who|%an depart in 
came down from heaven and died for us.” ir. 
16, 17. wherefore . . flesh,« do not respect one man more|a new 
than another, bec. he is rich, or was oi ge yoeecorey set pi 
once had low, carnal, or ial views o' rist. yet..more,|a 1 Tt v. 21; 2 
after that fashion. if. Christ? united to Him by faith. he ira Ro. ix. 
-.creature,* having a new experience, aims, hopes. Old. ./147 fre xi 60, 
away,? the old life—its sins and follies—done with. all.. new,* ib te ee belts, 
inclinations, practices, principles. _ ,_|xlv. 25; 1 Go. 1 
A new creation.—I. Why the regenerating work of the Spirit is| 30; Fe. 1.4; 1 
called a new creation. From its resemblance to the creation of |/J0!v.18 
the world by God—the author—light created firet—out of nothing |¢ Ga. v.65 vi. 15 
—the Spirit of God, ete. IL. In what respects every’ soul that is Figs xo ii, 
in Christ is renewed or made a new creature. In—1. Condition; ¢Col. fiL1—8 5— 
2. Constitution; 8. Conversation. III. The qualities of this new 10; Ph. i, 79. 
ereature,—mysterious—most beautiful—high and noble—wonder- 15. Flav. 


A Dr. Vine. 

4B. Brown, B.A. 
& Dr. Spenser. 
“For the feel 


Without mora! 

ee 

when radical opinions first agitated the country. In consequence | Pom lon be 7 

of his lameness, he was never able to walk far without resting. gee 

He was leaning on his stick, and looking about him, when ® poor|man is a do 
12 
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led os 
ae 


“Let no study 
prevent the 
rl Soda of 
death; and 
though we visit 
Athens, let us 
a 


fellow ran up to him, and offered his hand, inquiring with cons 
siderable earnestness, *‘ Pray, sir, are youa radical ?”” «Yes; 
friend,” replied Mr. Richmond, “I am a radical, a thoro 
radical.” ‘ Then,” said the man, “ give me your hand.” “ Stop, 
sir, stop; I must explain myself: we all need @ radical reforma- 
tion, our hearts are full of disorders; the root and principle 
within is altogether corrupt. Let you and me mend matters there, 
and then all will be well, and we shall cease to complain of the 
times and the government.” ‘Right, sir,” replied the radical, 
“ps |e i ir;” and bowing respectfully, he retired.— The 
Jet us never busy |" YOu are right, sir; 4 g resp y; { 
ourselves about | great change.—A Scotch girl was converted under the preaching 
many things, and | of Whitefield. On being asked if her heart was changed, her true 
neglect that g004| and beautiful answer was, “Something I know is changed ; it 
Lint hyn may be the world, it may be my heart: there is a great change 
somewhere, I’m sure, for everything is different from what it 
once was.” 


18,19. things, these new things. God,« His work alone. 
reconciled, by dl of this great moral change. by. . Christ, 
in and through whom He manifested His wisdom and love. us, 
Apostles, preachers, believers. ministry,’ service, stewardship, 
reconciliation, that by deed and word we might aim to secure 
it. God .. Christ,° incarnate. In and by Christ. reconciling 
-- himself,¢ bringing it back. not..them,* but promising 
pardon, etc. word, Gospel. reconciliation, by wh. reconcilia- 
tion may be effected. ; 

Reconciliation.— Reconciliation, in its—I. Author—“ God in 
Christ.” Consider—1. The wisdom; 2. The power; 8. The 
motives, of God. II. Medium—‘*God was in Christ.” This 


@1 Jo. iv. 10; 
Bo. v. 10. 
6 Mk, xvi. 18, 


o1Ti. iii. 16, 
d@ Ool. i. 9; 2 
Oo. v. 16 


J. 0. Griftths, medium is—1. Available; 2. Sufficient, to all. IIT. Ambassadors: 

ioe 1. The honour conferred upon man; 2. The responsibility of the 
id true minister. IV. Glory. Its glory appears in—1. Its greatness; 
BO.J. Brom. |2. Its generosity; 8. Its condition.s—The ministry of reconcilia- 
Reconctle, to ealt| tion.—I. The character under which the Apostle here appears: 1. 
or bring A personal partaker of the blessings he describes. ich bless- 
egain 1. r4! ings are—(1) Divine in their source, (2) Present in their enjoyment, 
tilio—atum, to|(3) Undoubted in their possession ; 2. As officially commissioned 


con, together, 
calo, Gk, kaled, to 
call 


the ministry—a service of and from Christ, about the highest 
spiritual things of His kingdom; 2. Its distinctive ends; 3. The 
strength easel for it; 4. Its instrament—the Hcly Scriptures. 
II. During the whole of its course, there is a strong connection 
between godliness and the ministry. The influence of—1. Go 


ness on the ministry; 2. The ministry back again on personal 
godliness, 


entertain|_%4 in Christ.—A sick woman said to Mr, Cecil, “ Sir, I have 
thoughts of|20 notion of God. I can form no notion of Him. You talk to 
peace to His|me about Him, but I cannot get a single idea that seems to con- 
poor |  SeeOR tain anything.” ‘ But you know how to conceive of Jesus Christ 
bith of tres | 28.3 man,” replied Mr. Cecil; ‘God comes down to you in Him, 
con descending | fall of kindness and condescension.” “ Ah! sir, that gives me 
love.”—Gwnali. |something to lay hold on. There I can rest. I understand God 


tor’s life, that he 
cannot cut off his 
head without en- 
dangering the 
crown which 
stands upon his 
own. But none 
of these straits 
forced God 


in His Son.” ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” 


20, 21. ambassadors,* messengers in His place. God.. 
us,° as He did by Christ. stead, He being the chief ambassador. 
for, this is our argument in beseeching you. he, God. him, 
Christ. to ..sin,* a sin-offering. who ..sin, innocent. that, 
our sin being imputed to Him. we..righteousness,¢ His 
righteousness being imputed to us; and we being made new 
creatures, and raised up to newness of life. 


Behold in the fact exhibited by my text—(1) The riches of the 
goodness of God; (2) The unutterable love of Christ; (3) An 
absolute human necessity provided for ; @) The hopeful circum- 
stances in which mankind are placed, and the security of such as 
partake of Christ’s mediation; (6) The lessons which, by this 
mediation, God reads to His intelligent universe.-—Christ made 
sin for us.—I. What Christ did when He was made sin for us. II. 
What there was in this that could make us righteous. IIl. How 
far this conduces to making us righteous. There is requisite: 1. 
On God’s part, a disposition to pardon; 2. On our part, a capacity 
forpardon. IV. Thisisa powerful argument for our being reconciled 
unto God./ 

Elliot and his brethren.—The attachment of the Rev. John 
Elliot, usually called ‘‘ The apostle to the Indians,” to peace and 
union among Christians was exceedingly great. When he heard 
ministers complain that some in their congregations were too 
difficult for them, the substance of his advice would be, “ Brother, 
compass them!” ‘Brother, learn the meaning of those three 
little words—bear, forbear, forgive.”” His love of peace, indeed, 
almost led him to sacrifice right itself. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1, 2. workers ..him,* fellow-labourers. grace.. God,’ 
His goodness in sending this Gospel and ministry. for .. saith,‘ 
and on that prom. to the Messiah we preachers rely. I.. thee, 
praying for salvation of heathen. day, long ago anticipated. 
succoured, I will help Thee when the time comes. behold, 
this is the Apostle’s comment on the prophet’s words. now.. 


time,‘ this day of Gospel ministry is the time spoken of by Isaiah. | 

¢ In. xlix. 8, 

@ Pr. 1. 24—28; 
lv. 6; 


accepted, of God, and should be acceptableto you. now.. 
salvation, hence God will help those who proclaim salvation to 
dying men. ‘ ; 

The preaching and reception of the Gospel.—I. The admonishers. 
II. The subject of their address: 1. What are we to understand 
by the “ grace of God?” 2. What is it to receive this grace in 
vain? It is received in vain when received—(l) Partially; (2) 
Speculatively; (8) Unperseveringly. ILI. The reasons of their 
anxiety. not God’ é 
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ambsssadorsa 
forChrist 


vant, prob, fr. bak, 
a backer, oF 
henchman, 


¢ Rev. 8, Martin, 


“Tn order troly 
to pardon we 
must do more 
than pardon, 
Evil must be 


TS br J, Wiliams. 


rates 


a1 Oo. if, 8 


b Tit, iL 13; 
= 3; 20a 


Is 


xiii, 24, 25; Jo 
xii, 36; He. it 
7, ot La. zz, 


8 grace in vain.—l. The grace of God: cn 


(Cap. vi. 3-8 


makes; 8. The assistance it 

. 4. Its rewards. IL It may be received in vain. We 

it i i . Do not understand; 2. Are not 

count, his|convinced by it; 8. Practically disregard it. III. Ministers, a 

thoughts re | workers together, beseech their hearers not to receive it in vain: 
yain; to-momtow|1, For God’s sake; 2. For their own.f te 

safety he has| Importance of to-days—There is a story told in ancient history 


passed the pre-|of a certain king who lighted a lamp, and had it hung in his 
sent day."=— 


f Anon. came while the lamp was burning were set free; but those who 
Decision ana| delayed till the lamp had gone out, or who altogether neglected 
promptitade,|the invitation, met with a terrible death—The Queen and the 
bven though|artist.—An artist solicited permission to paint a portrait of the 
epg! queen: the favour was granted; and the favour was great, for it 
Of due delibera-| would make the fortune of the man. A place was fixed and a 
tion, will, in the|time; at the fixed place and time the queen appeared, but the 
long ran, more| artist was not there; he was not ready yet. When he did arrive, 
often conduce to 

success than #|® message L i 

slow judgment] parted and would not return. Such is the tale. The King Eternal 
a comes t00|¢onsented to meet man. He fixed in His covenant and promised 


g Dr. Arnot, salvation; it is in Christ; it is now. He has been true to His 
own appointment; but how often is it otherwise with man.t 


ministerial 8—5. giving ..thing,* not being indulgent to wrong, or 
patience surrounding the right with difficulty. ministry, including both 
«100. iv.1; Ma.| work and workers. blamed, on your account. approving, in 
x 16—18, 20. | your love, and in respect of others through you. patience,? of | 
8 2 Oo, xii. 19;|wh. ministers—of all men—have much need. Now follow special 
Ja. L 2-4. trials of patience. afflictions, oppressions. necessities,’ 
@ Ao. xx. 34. wants unsupplied. distresses,4 straits. tumults,¢ popular 
@ Ao. xvi 28;|/opposition. labours,/ of many kinds. watchings, for the 
will. 35. souls of others. fastings, self-denial and mortification. 
¢ Ao. xvi. 4 8;| The character of a Christian minister—The ministerial office: 
xix. 28, 29. I. As executed by Paul: 1. The circumstances in which he was 
f1 Oo. xv.10; 3|placed; 2, The manner in which he conducted himself under 
Oo. xi. 28-28. |them. In a way of: (1) Active exertion; (2) Patient submission. 
Ride sven II. As appointed for us: 1. The exceeding value of the soul; 2. 
te oad The true nature of the Christian warfare; 3. The great blessing 
veres will be of a faithful ministry.¢ 
srowned. "= Mar A blameless ministry.—Doctor Brockmand, Bishop of Zealand, 
Ae was once present at a wedding, which was attended by a large 
° . C. Simeon. | promiscuous company of all ranks. At table, the conversation 
oo Lala Pe- turned upon the conduct of a certain disorderly clergyman: some 
ee ina or of the company reprobated, and others pitied him. But a lady of 
fortune a brings arth boca - of those who i patch i — busy scandal 
_ aries, gave & new e subject, and with 
pnt ee a a scornful mien, added, ‘What a pretty set af exeatintee our 
corpse, now allergy are!” It grieved Brockmand to hear the whole clergy thus 
flower, ever|Vilified, yet he did not think proper to offer a serious reply. But 
eer apne shortly after, he related an anecdote of a noble lady, noto- 
dasek te jot rious for ill conduct, concluding with these words,—‘‘ It does nos 
==lalderen: follow, however, that all our noble ladies should resemble her.” 


9 Oo. ty 9:3) 8—8. Ha spoken of the things by wh. his pati 
Th i 10. ; uried,ibe prosecds to chow berg 4 was anenfiedelep) cua 


Gap. vi. 8, 10.) Il. CORINTHIANS, 


est 

of lifs, speech, motive. knowledge,’ right views of God, ete. 
long-suffering,* under ill-treatment. kindness, to injuries. 
by . . Ghost,? His fruit in life. love,e to God and man. the 
-. truth, / faithful preaching. the .. God, manifested in and 
through us. the..left,* both hands clothed with armour: 
shield in one, sword in the other. honour, not elated. dis- 
honour, not cast down. by..report, alike unmoved by 
slander or adulation. deceivers,!so reckoned by some. true, 
notwithstanding men’s opinion. 

The Christian calling.—I. Its nature: 1. Honourable; 2. Pro- 
fitable. II. How we should walk in this calling: 1. During times 
of persecution; 2. During times of peace. III. The attributes 


belonging to it,—pureness—long-suffering—love, etc. Applica- | vi. 


tion: (1) Let us walk in the way of truth; (2) Let us remain 
steadfast to the truth through trial and persecution. 

Experience of President Edwards.—In the life of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, which is prefixed to his History of Redemp- 
tion, we find the follow*ng paragraphs selected from the narrative 
of his own religious experience. “ [had then abundance of sweet 
religious conversation in the family where I lived, with Mr. J. 
Smith, and his pious mother. My heart was knit in affection to 

_ those in whom were appearances of true piety; and I could bear 
' the thoughts of no other companions but such as were holy, and 
the disciples of the blessed Jesus. I had great longing for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world, my secret prayer 
used to be in great part taken up in praying for it. If I heard the 
least hint of anything that happened in any part of the world, 
that appeared to me in some respect or other to have a favour- 
able aspect on the interest of Chrisi’s kingdom, my soul eagerly 
catched at it, and it would much animate and refresh me. I used 
to be earnest to read public newsletters, mainly for that end, to 
see if I could not find some news favourable to the interest of 
religion in the world.” 

9,10. oar wy in our true character, by the world. and 
.- known,* to and His people. dying, constantly in 
danger of death. live,’ under God’s protection. sorrowful, 
naturally by reason of these trials. rejoicing, in the Lord with 
inward spirit. poor,¢in worldly property. rich,‘ in hope, peace, 
joy. nothing, no home, wealth, etc. things,/ needful in thi 
life, and an inheritance im heaven. 

Rich poverty.—I. As having nothing. 1. The truly great are 
not essentially the visibly rich; 2. It is our duty to make great 
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seal | Bo a. 
aasltie him 
who esteems 
himself just as 
the popular 
breath may 
chance to raise 
him.”— Goethe, 


“ Allmerit ceases 
the moment we 
perform an act 
for the sake of 
its consequences. 
Truly, 

respect, “we 
have our re- 
waerd.”"—H um 
boldt. 


eJa. ii 5. 


self-denials; 3. God does not reward His servants with material | 71 Co. iii 91, 22; 


pay; 4. God’s poor are the best off. II. Possessing all things. 
By holding a true relation to—1. Things, and 2. Christ, a good 
man becomes possessor of all things.7—The privilege of sanctified 
poverty.—I. Next to the salvation of his own soul, the object of 
a Christian’s life should be to enrich others with a knowledge of 


Christ : 1. From the capability of the Gospel to do this; 2. From in 


the obligations under which Christ has laid you; 3. From the 
benevolence which the knowledge of Him has imparted to you ; 
4. From the favourable helps afforded by the present times. 
Il. The poor Christian has the distinguished privilege as well as 
the rich. III. Christian love should prompt every saint to enrich 
many. Behold—1. The numbers of sinners!—are they not 


Pas. Ixxxiv. 11. 


“ We know that 
the brightest, 
purest happiness 
of which men 
can be capable 
on earth, consiste 
social inter 
couree, tm love 
which is felt for 
other and 
makes wel) 
being and joy o! 
others as itr 
own.”-@. Forster 


many? 2. The brevity of time; 3. The efforts of the wicked ;|9 Z. Martm 


i 
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uJ. Sherman. | 4. The glory of Christ. Learn: (1) What @ contrast a good life 
A company of| forms to that of a sinner; £ The necessity of conversion to God, 
infidels, seeing|in order to be useful to others; (3) Let none be discouraged by 
oneof theiroum-|small beginnings in useful labour—do what you can. “‘ Your 
var Ste? ed labour is not in vain.””* 

From a poor- house to heaven.—A lady, more than seventy years 
of age, who had long heen known as an “ Israelite inde ” was 
called, in the providence of God, to pass her last days in ® poor- 
house. She was visited one day by a Wesleyan minister; and 
while in conversation with her on the comforts, prospects, and 
i! rewards of religion, he saw an unusual lustre beaming from her 
will be | countenance, and the calmness of Christian triumph glistening in 

" \her eye. Addressing her by name, he said, “ Will you tell me 


approach of 
death, advised 
him to embrace 

hristianity, say- 


the cause of your appearing so joyful?” The reply of the “old 
disciple” was, “Oh! Sir, I was just thinking, what a change ti 
will be from the POOR-HOUSE TO HEAVEN!” 


ministerial 11—18. open, to speak freely, plainly. enlarged, to include 

love you all in its love. ye.. us, there is no lack of room for you in 

«100. fy, 14;|2Y love. ye.. bowels, it is your love that is narrow. ¥ 

I 1 same, for the acknowledgment and reward of my great love. 

Cini Saerede I.. children, as with the deep yearning love of a father. 
enlarged, let your love flow out towards me. 

¢ Dr. Stowell. Heart expansion.—I. The nature of heart expansion. What is 


it? Not mere—1. Mental expansion; 2. Liberality of sentiment. 
IL. It means: 1. Examine the present state of the heart; 2. 
Meditate upon the great evangelical facts; 8. Commune with men 
of enlarged souls; 4. Hold fellowship with the Son of God. 
Ill. The need for it. Why should we seek it? 1. The heart is 
capable of it; 2. We are representatives of Christ; 8. It is 
essential to usefulness; 4. We are responsible for the condition 
of the heart whether contracted or enlarged.\—A Christian 
minister's appeal.—I. The appeal of a revived minister: 1. It 
consists of a full exhibition to you of all the truths which the 
Gospel teaches for your salvation; 2. It comprises an affectionate 
desire for your enjoyment of all the blessings which the Gospel 
offers. This enjoyment—(1) Comes from God; (2) Is maintained 
by devout meditation and prayer; (3) Is encouraged by examples; 
Sak antiesenian “) Expresses itself by earnestness of spirit in self-denying labours. 
tained with a/1l+ The response of a revived church: 1. ‘Take a firm and stead: 
luscious preach-| hold of the simple Gospel, as Divinely suited to the ends for whi 
ae ce a gospel, | it has been given; 2. Meet the ministers of the Gospel in the 
promises,  and| Spirit in which they come to you; 3. Extend your own views, 
these wholly un | plans, and hopes, in connection with the enlargement of the 
aoe ed church, (1) What can you do? (2) What is the wisest way of 
Fra vatindone| doing it? (3) What are your encouragements and hopes ? 
without them,|Address—(1) Those who have no disposition to respond to this 
aa than prenes appeal—why not? (2) Such as have; (8) Those confirmed by 
rt beget tha | the meetings ; (4) Those who are awakened.¢ 

necessity of sin-| _ Signs of love to Christ.—Love to Christ, wherever it exists, has 
cere and entire|signs following it to certify its presence. It is not a mere glow 
eer i. of feeling, which warms the heart for a moment, and then 
septs urged vanishes, leaving no trace behind, It is an affection, a settled 
them. hy 7 mood of mind, an active sentiment, which cannot but tell on the 
Worthingtom, per and life. Where it is present, it must make its presence 


“The ministers 
of the Gospel at 
that time were 
not fountains, 
they were but 
cisterns; and if 
the believers at 
Corinth were not 
straitened in the 
very cistern, 
much less were 
they straitened 
. inthe Fountain.” 
— Howe. 


“Tt pleaseth men 
to hear of specu- 
lative doctrines, 


Mary’s box of fragrant ointment, it must fill house 


what thought it was that passed through your mind, which was 


> 
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with its odour. We may know whether we love the unseen|d J. 
Raviour: 1. By the general tenor of our thoughts; 2. By our | 
treatment of His Word; 8. By our feelings and conduct towards 
His people.¢ 
14—16. unequally, discordantly. yoked, united in friend-| unequally 
ship, marriage, trade, or church fe?” fellowship,? natural | yoked 
reciprocation of interests. concord. . Belial Pe what agreement | De. vil, 2, 3 
betw. Christ and Satan’ part Pe in this life, or the future, |*t 10; Le uis 
temple .. idols P/ true worship and idolatry. ye..God,9 and! 
should, on the principle of moral incongruity, stand aloof fr. all|*2>-¢-O. —. 
that is discordant. as..said, of His Church of old. awell,|¢ Pelal, withow 
zte.,4 prom. orig. made to Jews, renewed to Christians. [rape The 
My people.—How much of meaning is couched in those two''A. V. oft. treats 
w “‘my people.” Here is the idea of—I. Speciality,—‘* my | this word as 2 
” Il. Proprietorship. In @ special manner we are His | Proper name, but 
people. III. Hallowed fellowship with God. IV. Relationship ;|siii13, Jud.xix. 
which entitles us to call Thee Father.t—The temple of the living |22; : 
God.—I. There are many who deserve to be called cages of i 
unclean birds, or sties of unclean beasts rather than temples. |i} ™8¥ bee name 
ll. There are temples of idols, or rather devils, not of God. | tichrist. 
Il. There are gods not living; but “Ye are the temple of the|¢ 1 Co. x. 21; 1 
living God.”*—T'he temple.—I. If we be the temples of God, let| K. xviii. 21; 18 
us be holy. IL. We must have the continual exercise of prayer.|¥- % 3 
Wouldst thou pray in God’s temple? Pray in thyself. III. We|e Mk. xvi 16. 
must praise the Lord. Every man should speak of His honour in|7 Ma. vi 24; 1Jo 
the temple—that is, even in our own hearts. IV. We must| v.21; Col iif. 5. 
submit our will to God’s. V. Let us rejoice when He is in our|g1 Oo. iii. 16; vi 
sig: VI. If we be the Lord’s temples, then are we nobody’s | 19; Ep. i. 21, 22. 
é. 
Unequally yoked.—Eliza Embert, a young Parisian lady, reso- 
lutely discarded a gentleman, to ie she was to have been 
ied, because he ridiculed religion. Having given him a gentle 
reproof, he replied, ‘‘ That a man of the world could not be so|# Dr. Featley. 
old-fashioned as to regard God and religion.’ Eliza started !—|# 7. Adams. 
but on recovering herself, said, “‘ From this moment, sir, when I|« Poor and con 
discover that you do not regard religion, I cease to be yours. He 
who does not love and honour God, can never love his wife con- 
stantly and sincerely.” 


ple 18. separate,¢ in life, spirit, association. touch + »|eome out and 
thing, or person. Have not even the slightest connection with| be separate 
evil-doers. and will be, etc.,’ i.e. I will fully make up every|a Is Ifi. 11; Ps. 
—— for the sake of obedience. ett A Poy eae es) 
neiples on which a ‘ession of religion 8 made.—lI, | b Je. ; Bo. 
There ahonid be a trae 2 shahort id God. II. A separation from be Prati, Re 
the world. II. An abandonment of whatever is inconsistent with a ri ‘aoa 
the Christian life. IV. A going into the Church with a fixed pur- |’, ei a wate 
pose to do our whole duty as it is made known to us by God. V.| ssssciate oneself 
A resolve that we will be as eminent as possible. VI. A warm | with afewhonest 
friendship to revivals. VII. A warm friendship for every proper me aa rae 
plan for saving the world. VIII. A practical showing that religion | ¥ 1m Nse penapte 
is more than a mere form and name.° osed, than ta 
An American girl.—A little girl, between four and five years of Join the vicious, 
age, on her return from hearing a minister preach whom she much | sowever ary} 
loved, said, “‘ Mother, I can tell you a little of Mr. H.’s sermon; | 25,45. sutte 
he said, ‘ Touch not the unclean thing.’” Her mother, with 4| thenes, 
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tent is rich, ani 
rich enough.”— 
Shakespeare, 
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“ Deedalus, by art, 
made images to 
move of them- 
selves, insomuch 
that people 
thought they 
were living. For- 
malists do 680 
counterfeit and 
play devotion, 
that others think 
they are living 
coker they are 
ious mounte- 
benks,"=—J. Wat- 
en 


periecting: 
oliness 


a1 Jo. tii, 1—3. 


¢ Ph, fii. 12; He. 
xii, 28, 


d2 Co. v. 20; 
Ma. x. 40, 41. 

¢ Bp. Reynolds. 

“ Let not that 
man think he 
makes any pro- 
gress in holiness 
who walks not 
over the bellies 
of his lusts. He 
who doth not 
kill sin in his 
way makes no 
real progress,”— 
Owen. 


“Religion is, in 
its essence, an 
inward and 
spiritual = holi- 
ness. Outward 
actions canbe 
scnsidered but 
two ways: either 
as the means and 
instruments, or 
else as the fruits 
and effects of ho- 
liness.”—Lucas. 


It Melvill. 


_ boldness of 


speech 


# 2 Oo. iil, 2; 


L Ph, 
7 lThiia 


‘fulfilment. 


view to try if she understood the meaning of these words, replied, 
“Then I hope you will take care not to touch things that are 
dirty, in future.” The child smiled, and said, “ Oh, mother, I 
know very well what he meant.” ‘What did he mean?” asked 
the mother. ‘‘He meant sin, to be sure,” replied the child ; “ and 
it is all the same as if Mr. H. had said, ‘You must not tell lies, 
nor do what your mother forbids you to do, nor play on Sundays, 
nor be cross, nor do any such things as those.’” The answer 
was correct. All sin, of every kind, is uncleanness; that it is the 
abominable thing which the Lord hates; and makes those who 
live in the practice of it utterly unfit to dwell with God, holy 
angels, and good men, in Heaven. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1, 2. promises,* and the gift of His Son as the pledge of theiz 
flesh, as lasciviousness, gluttony, etc. spirit,! 
malice, falsehood, etc. perfecting .. God,¢ ing to grow in 


7; grace: aiming constantly after greater holiness of heart and life. 
3|receive,¢ into your love, as is your duty. wronged, injured. 
‘lcorrupted, by false teaching. defrauded, obtained property 


by deceit. 

The pollution of sin and the use of the promises.—I.-The pollution 
of sin. Look at—1l. The best works of the best men—how much 
evil adheres to them, excepting when cleansed by the grace of God, 
2. The best works of unregenerate men—how unclean and abomin- 
able before God. 8. The sins of unregenerate men—if their best 
works are unclean, what shall these be? IL. The promises, and 
their use. 1, Wherein the strength of the argument used lies— 
‘*‘ Having therefore these promises, let us cleanse ourselves.” Pro- 
mises contain the matter of rewards—are apt to purify, being 
tokens of God’s love, causes of our purification, and objects of our 
faith; and consist, in their very nature, of the matter under con- 
sideration. 2. How we should apply them to ourselves, since 
they are certain and applicable to alle 

Perfecting holiness —At present, the believer is like the marble 
in the hands of the sculptor; but, though day by day he may give 
fresh touches and work the marble into greater emulation of the 
original, the resemblance will be far from complete until death. 
Each fresh degree of likeness is a fresh advance towards perfection. 
It must then be that when every feature is moulded into simili- 
tude,—when all traces of feebleness and depravity are swept away 
for ever, the statue breathes, and the picture burns with Deity,— 
it must be that then we ‘shall be filled.” We shall look on the 
descending Mediator, and as though the ardent gaze drew down 
celestial fire, we shall seem instantly to pass through the refiner’s 
furnace, and leaving behind all the dishonour of the grave, and 
all the dross of corruptible humanity, spring upwards, an ethe. 
“har <i glowing thing—Christ’s image, extracted by Christ’s 
ustre 


8,4. condemn, blame. before, vi. 11. hearts,¢ practical 
love. @..you, pos. all. to prov. expression.> eat... 
speech,’ candour, faithfulness of love. glorifying, boasting 
comfort, my great pains, etc., are balanced by your obedienee. 


Oap. vii. 6&—7.) 


G 
A&s—I. The crown and seal of every deed of faith, 0. The 
victory over temptation to evil-doing. III. The victory over the 
evil deeds of men. IV. A testimony to the deeds of God.e—Bold- 
ness of speech.—Three points which go to make a good preacher. 
—~I, He must come boldly forward. II. He must open his mouth 
before all men, and say something, and something too that is 
worth hearing. Ill. He must know when and where to stop./ 

Music in a tempest.—In Germany there stood two vast towers, 
far apart, on the extremes of a castle; and the old baron to 
whom this castle belonged stretched huge wires across from one 
to the other, thus constructing an Holian harp. Ordinary winds 
produced no effects upon the mighty instrument ; but when fierce 
storms and wild tempests came rushing down the sides of the 
mountains and through the valleys, and hurled themselves 
against those wires, then they began to roll out the most majestic 
strains of music that can be conceived. It is thus with many of 
the deepest and grandest emotions of the human soul. The soft 
and balmy zephyrs that fan the brows of ease, and cheer the 
hours of prosperity and repose, give no token of the inward 

and blessing which the tempest’s wrath discloses. But 

when storms and hurricanes assault soul, the bursting wail of 

ish rises with the swell of jubilant grandeur, and sweeps 

apward to the throne of God as @ song of triumph, victory, and 
praise. 


W. CORINTHIANS, 


5—7. when .. Macedonia,* to Troas fr. Ephesus. our.. 


rest,° not finding Titus. fightings,° contentions with adver- 
saries. fears,¢ for ourselves, others, for you, how you might 
have received our letter. God..down,/in His own time and 
way. Titus, fr. Corinth. but..you, the news he brought 
with him. mourning, repentance. your..me, zeal in my 
cause. 8O.. more, on his arrival alone. 

God cheering the dejected—I. The ailment,—* cast down.” 
Men are cast down many things—sickness, bereavement, 
poverty, fears, etc. II. The patient,—the Apostle Paul. Here is 
a true disciple of God’s cast down,—a preacher,—a man won- 
drously successful, yet cast down. ILI. The physician,—God. 
It is interesting to observe what means of comfort we have—l. 
The Holy Scriptures; 2. The Sabbath; 8. Prayer; 4. God’s 
true Church ; 5. The Holy Ghost. And God is the author of all 
these. IV. The remedy—comfort: 1. By the removal of outward 
afflictions; 2. By support under sorrows.¢ 

How God comforts.—During the ministry of the late Mr. 
Willison of Dundee, a serious woman who had been hearing him 
preach from Psalm lv. 22, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
He will sustain thee,” came to his house in the evening, with a 
broken and oppressed mind, in order to make known to him her 
perplexed case. The poor woman, as she passed through the 
house to his room, heard a little girl repeating the text, which 
came with such power to her heart, as effectually dispelled her 
fears, and set her at liberty. When she was introduced 
- to Mr. W., she told him that she was come to make known 

her distress: but the Lord, by means of his grandchild repeating 
the text, as she came through the house, had graciously dispelled 
her fears, and removed her burden, and now ahe only desired to 
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lory in tribulation.—Holy suffering the most glorious doing.|} Stanley; cf 
Horace, Od. iii, 9 


¢10o, L 4—7 
@ Ph. fi. 17. 


“Sound reason 
and good sensé 
can be expressed 
with little art; 
and when you 
have anything to 
say in earnest 
ness, is it neces 
to sea: 
for words ?"= 
Goethe. 


e Lange, 

SJ Luther, 
“Takeaway God 
and religion, and 
men live to na 
purpose, without 
proposing any 
worthy and con- 
siderable end of 
life to them 
selves.” — Tillet 
son, 


fightings 
without and 
fears within - 
a 2 Co, it. 12, 12 
6 2 Co. iv. 8, 9. 


¢2 Oo, xi. 28, 


“It is our 


of our trouble or 


to that pu 

and not withoud 
them.”—Howe, 
g Rev. 8. Martia 


a 2Co. ii 4; Be 
4 19. 


6 Po. xxxil. 51; 
ef. Peter, Ma. 
xxvi. 75; Cain, 
. Ge. iv. 13—15; 
Saul, 1 S. xxxi. 
86; Ahithophel, 
23 xvii. 23; Ju- 
dics, Ma. xxvii. 
8—5, 


¢ American, 
d G. Whitefield. 
« Rev. J. G. Vose. 


“The diterence 
between true re- 
antance and 
‘a'se is as great 
as that between 
the running of 
water- in the 
paths after a 
violent shower, 
‘and the stream 
which flows from 
® living foun- 
tain.” —Vens. 


“Tears are the 
inheritance of 
our eyes; either 
our sulferings or 
our sins call for 
thom; and no- 
thing can dry 
them but the dust 
ot the grave,”— 
Hopkins. 


t Dr. Forster. 


“Tf we refuse to 
repent now, we 
do not so much 
refuss to do our 
own duty as to 
accept of a re- 
ward. It is the 
greatest and 
dearest blessing 
that ever God 
gave to me 
that they may 
repent: and, 
therefore, to 
deny it or to de- 
\ay It is to refuse 
health, brought 
by the skill of 
the Physician; 
It is to refuse 
liberty indulged 
to us by our gra- 
cious Lord." 
Bp. Tayler. 


aPr xvi 6; Ma 
e290: 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


8—10. letter,* the first Ep. to Cor. I. . repent, am not sorry 
Isent it. repent, as not knowing how you would take the re- 
proof. season, hour; é.e.a very little time. now.. sorry, 
mere regrets and tears do not count for much. repentance, 
change of conduct. after .. manner,? sincere, practical. that 
. . nothing, by being encouraged in sin. for. . of, by leading to 
true repentance, amended life, trust in upholding grace of God. 
but. . sorrow, mere dread of punishment, not loathing of sin. 

The nature of religious sorrow.—I. lt implies a disposition te 
serious thoughtfulness. IL. A promptness to recollect pest sing 
with penitent regret. IIt. A careful watchfulness over the temper 
and conduct. IV. A spirit of constant dependence upon God.c— 
Sorrow.—The nature and effects of :—I. Godly sorrow: 1. Divine 
in its origin; 2. Heavenly in its tendency. It produces—(1) Re- 
pentance; (2) Salvation; (3) Satisfaction. II. Worldly sorrow: 
1. Its causes. Loss of—(1) Health; (2) Property; (3) Reputa- 
tion. 2. Its effects—(1) Spiritual; (2) Eternal death. Improve- 
ment—(1) Guard against an undue attachment to earthly things; 
(2) Pray for, and cherish, godly sorrow.4—The sorrow of the world. 
—This arises from—I. An exaggerated view of our own deserts. 
Of—1. Our own talents; 2. Our birth; 8. Our native endow. 
ments. IL. An exaggerated view of another’s success. This 
works death to—l. Friendship; 2. Cordial sympathy; 8, Ad- 
miration. III. An impatient desire of sudden and great advance- 
ment,—a want of steady continuance. IV. An unwillingness to 
bear the burdens God lays on us. V. Discouragement in regard 
to our own character and prospects..—Godly sorrow.—I. Its 
nature. A despondent feeling, but also repentance and earnest 
faith. IL. Its necessity: 1. When a man has done wrong, and 
grace is withdrawn, earnest repentance is indispensable, if im- 
provement is to be lasting; 2. In the whole course of the Christian 
life, this godly sorrow has its place in so far as a man becomes 
daily conscious of his weakness and unfaithfulness before God. 
III. Its blessing. Where there is this sincere repentance, and 
sorrow of heart on account of sin, the result will be a vigorous 
reaction against sin, a victory, and @ rewards 

Fruits of repentance.—Thomas Olivers was an itinerant cobbler, 
who spent his time working, carousing, and contracting debts. 
He congratulated himself on his skill in defrauding his creditors. 

his reprobate Welshman was at last rescued by Methodism, and 
became one of Mr. Wesley’s itinerant corps. So great had been 
his wickedness, that his friends thought he must have had some 
terrible fright. His uncle said to him, “Thou hast been ga 
wicked, thou hast seen the devil.” His conscience was awakened. 
Of his old debts he said, “I felt as great sorrow and confusion as 
if I had stolen every sum I owed.” He resolved to pay the last 
cent with money due to him from the estate of one of his kindred, 
With part of his money he bought a horse, and started on his 
memorable journey from town to town, preaching Christ, and 
paying his debts. He went to Whithurst to “pay a sixpence. 
Before his strange pilgrimage was ended, he paid about seventy 
debts, principal and interest, and had to sell his horse, saddle, 
and bridle to finish his payments. Such fruits of Tepentance 
were followed by great religious prosperity and usefulness,’ 


11—13. thing, repentance. sort,* a kind that was genuine. 
carefulness, to obey authority. clearing, by excluding the 


- 


vap. Vil. 14—16,} HW. CORINTHIANS, 
wrong-doer, as not participating in his sin. indignation, 
against yourselves for not doing so before. fear, af Divine 
anger. desire, to correct all that was wrong. zeal, on God’s 
behalf. revenge, in inflicting justice. in. . matter, having 
_ repudiated the offender and the sin. done .. wrong,’ merely 
to secure his punishment. suffered,¢ merely to secure redress. 
but .. you, by inciting to zeal and holiness. comfort, i.e., 
happiness resulting fr. right-heartedness. yea .. Titus, for he 
also had grounds for joy. because .. all, by your kindness to 
him, as well as by your practical repentance. 

Christian manner of rebuke.—I. The spirit of Apostolical rebuke. 
It was marked by: 1. Unflinching severity; 2. The desire of 
doing good; 3. A spirit of justice; 4. Joyful sympathy in the 
restoration of the erring. IL. The Apostolic doctrine of repent- 
ance. The different kinds of sorrow:—1. That of the world, 
This is not desirable because it—(1) Is of the world; (2) Works 
death. Works it (a) Literally; (6) Figuratively ; (c) Spiritually. 
2. Godly sorrow—(1) Its marks—moral earnestness—fear—vehe- 
ment desire—anxiety about character—zeal—revenge; (2) Its 
results,—not to be repented of.¢ 

Repentance.—To repent is to accuse and condemn ourselves, to 
charge upon ourselves the desert of hell; to take part with God 
against ourselves, and to justify Him in all that He does against 
us; to be ashamed and confounded for our sins; to have them 
ever in our eyes, and at all times upon our hearts, that we may 
be. in daily sorrow for them; to part with our right hands and 
eyes, that is, with those pleasurable sins which have been as dear 
to us as our lives, so as never to have to do with them more, and 
to hate them, so as to destroy them as things which by nature we 
are wholly disinclined to. For we naturally love and think well 
of ourselves, hide our deformities, lessen and excuse our faults, 
indulge ourselves in the things that please us, are mad upon our 
lusts, and follow them, though to our own destruction.¢ 


14—16. ashamed, since my hopes of you are fulfilled. is.. 
$ruth, provedto be so by your conduct. inward, tender. how 
.. him, as my friend, and the messenger of God. I. . things, 
already named, and now about to be mentioned. 

Boasting a perilous matter.—I. Beware how you boast—speak 
nothing but truth of yourself or others. II. Remember, the truth will 
be tested by impartial judges all the more severely because of your 
assertions. III. The least failure is punished with disappointment, 
shame, ridicule. 1V. Happy is he whose boasting is found trae—he 
has escaped a precipice, and won honour, confidence and respect.’ 

The excellence of charity.—Irenzus calleth charity a most ex- 
cellent present from heaven, the top and zenith of all virtues, 
gifts, and favours of God. Maximus saith, it is the gate of the 
sanctuary, which leadeth us aright to the vision of the Holy Trin- 
ity. It is the double spirit which Elvieus required, wherewith to 
love God and our neighbour. Behold the whole law! behold all 
perfection! You are not much to afflict yourself, saith Augustine, 
to become perfect, Love God, and then do what you will; for if 
you desire to know whether your love to God be real and not 
counterfeit, mark how you love your neighbour, By how much 
the lines draw nearer one to another, so much the more they 
approach to the centre; 
to your neighbour in love, by so much the nearer you are to God.¢ 
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$100.v.1,% 


¢1 Co. vi. 7. 


@ F. W. Rebert- 
son, M.A, 


“The ‘sorrow of 
the world’ is the 
certain way te 
desperation, 


unless God pre ° 


ventit, as appears 
from the horrid 
examples of Cain, 
Saul, Ahithophel, 
and Judas; but 
the written tears 


of David givethe | 


clearest example 
of the other kind 
of sorrow.’"— 
Beza. 


e Francis Fuller. — 


“Repentance is 
faith’s usher, and 
dews all her way 
with Re- 


tance reads — 
law and 


weeps; faith 

the Gospel 
and comforts. 
Bepentance 
looks on the 
rigorous brow of 
Moses, faith be- 
holds the sweet 


a3 Th. ii, 4 


“Every part of 
Popish repent- 
ance — ols, con- 
trition, confes- 
sion, and satis- 
faction—was 
erformed by 
udas.”—Owen. 


b Dr. Lyth. 


“The false pent- 
tent weeps be- 
foxnt = haa 
rought suffe: 
down upon pe 
The true penitent 
weeps because he 
has brought enuf- 


fering down - 
Curia laa 


by how much the nearer you approach |¢ y. Gameste. 


\ 
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cere ance 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Macedonian 1, 4. grace.. Macedonia, resulting in their mercifal and 

liberality liberal disposition. trial, of the saints in Judea. affliction, 

@ Mk. xii 44 persecution. joy, in the Lord. deep. Gk., down into the depth. 
riches, fulness. power, ability. beyond,’ even to self-denial. 

2 Ac. xi. 29; Eo. 

xv. 25, 26; 1 Co. 

xvi. 1 3, 4. 


6 W. Burkitt, MA. 


gift. 
- The charity of the Macedonians.—It was—I. Profusely liberal, 


Liberality in poverty.—During the visit of the late Rev. Legh 


Richmond to Iona, in the Highlands of Scotland, several interest- 


thou lose thy re- 
ward. Nothing 
fs more pleasing 
to God an 
in hand and a 
losed mouth.” 


Jewish mission. The hum of the children was heard, “ We will 
give—we will give.” Some persons present attempted to check 
their zeal, and keep silence; but all voices were heard in reply, 
‘The bairns will have it—the bairns will have it!” meaning the 
children would make a collection, which they did, and presented 
to Mr. B. £2 Os. 9d. 


anexample | 5—7. hoped, i.e., it was far beyond our expectation. first... 
ee Lord,¢ the secret of théir liberality, and .. God, as converts, 


and in Christian union. insomuch, encouraged by this liberality 
of a poor people. that .. begun, the collection. finish, carry 
forward to completion. grace,? of liberality. therefore, etc., 
that you may be deficient in no good work. abound, after the 
Macedonian example. 

All for Jesus.—I ask for Jesus your—I. Eye. Look up to Jesus 
with faith. IL. Ear. Humbly hearken to Christ; take pleasure 
in reading and hearing about Him; do His will. I. Hand. 
1. Be joined to Christ ; 2. Be led by Him. IV. Foot. Be ready 
to run Christ’s errands, to do some good, to prevent some evil, 
V. Lip. Speak about, praise, and learn even to preach Christ. 
VI. Heart. You give Christ nothing if you keep back the heart— 
you give Him all when your heart is His.¢ : 

Benevolence of the Princess Charlotte—It is related of the 
lamented Princess Charlotte, that in one of her walks with Prince 
Leopold, in November, 1816, she addressed a decent looking man, 
who was employed as a day-labourer, and said, ‘* My good man, 
you appear to have seen better days.” ‘I have, your royal high- 
ness,” he replied: “I have rented a good farm, but the change 
in the times has ruined me.” At this reply she burst into tears, 
and said to the Prince, ‘* Let us be grateful to Providence for His 
blessings, and endeavour to fulfil the important duties required of 
us, to make all our labourers happy.” On her return home, she 
desired the steward to make out a list of all the deserving famulies 
ia the neighbourhood, with the particulars of their cireumstances) 


@ Tit. il 14. 

8 100. xv, 10; 3 
Oo. vill. 1. 

¢ Dr. J. Edmond. 


“Some believe 
in free-will and 
some in free- 
grace; those of 
you whoare free- 
wiliers will give 
to this collection, 
of course, for the 
sake of what you 
suppose you will 
get by it; those 
of you, on the 
other hand, who 
expect salvation 
by grace alone, 
will contribute to 
the present 
charity out of 
love and grati- 
tude to God So, 
between frev-will 
and free-grace, I 
hope we shall 
have a good 
collection”— 
[ve 


orders were _— to the household that the whole of the super- 
fluous food should be carefully distributed according to the wants 
of Se and, instead of the usual festivities on the following 
birth-days of the prince and princess, £150 were spent on each 
occasion mm slothing the poor. 


8—10. commandment, as an Apostolical injunction, but by 
way of advice. by .. others, the prompt charity of Macedonian 
believers. and. .love,* that all may know your love to be 
sincere. grace..Christ, the highest example. rich, in 
heavenly glory. poor,? laid His glory by. rich,¢ in possession 
of God’s favour, and Facet hope of heaven. advice, not command- 
ment. expedient, befitti who.. having so long since 
sealeataetieher, ting. @go, having g 

The poverty of Christ.—I. Its reality. See Him at—1l. Beth- 
lehem ; 2. Sychar’s well; 8. In the wilderness; 4. His entry into 
Jerusalem; 5. His crucifixion. I. Its peculiarities : 1. Sinless; 
2. Voluntary. IIL Its design. By these means—1. He gave Him- 
self to the cross; 2. He exhibited a more widely applicable 
example; 8. He demonstrated His sympathyJ—Made rich 
poverty.—I. Christ’s riches. He was rich in—1l. Divine attri- 
butes; 2. Possessions; 3. Homage. Il. His poverty. A needy— 
1. Birth; 2. Life; 8. Death. IIL. The result: 1. Present riches; 
2. of increase; 3. Riches of heaven.s—Rich, yet became 
poor.— atonal grmombier greatness. He was rich inasmuch 
as—l. He pos the sublimest qualities; 2. He was universal 
proprietor of heaven and earth; 8. He possessed universal 
control and government. II. His vast abasement. He took our 
nature on Himself by—1. Clothing Himself with it; 2. Appearing 
in our world; 3. Being born in a low condition; 4. Subjecting 
Himself to human infirmity; 6. Suffering the most extreme 
agony and death. III. His amazing benevolence.’ 

Liberality of Carey, Marshman, and Ward.—Those who are 
most intimately acquainted with missions set the highest estimate 
or their importance. Missionaries, as all must admit, are best 
qualified to form a correct judgment in reference to the value of 
the means employed, to bless and save the heathen around them. 
And they are willing to sacrifice the enjoyments of refined society 
—to live an exile from kindred, and friends, and home—to suffer 
poverty, shame, imprisonment, and even death, in order to carry 
forward the work in which they are engaged. If their situation 
is such that they can acquire property in connection with their 
labours, they are ready to lay it out in behalf of the mission to 
which they are attached. For instance, the Rev. Messrs. Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward (missionaries at Calcutta and Serampore), 
each of them gave about £1,500, in all about £4,500 a-year, which 
they acquired by their printing establishment, to be expended in 
efforts for the spiritual welfare of the pagans around them. 


11, 12. perform, carry through, complete. so .. perfor- 


mance, as ready as the will. of .. have, in keeping with your 
wealth. first .. mind, the motive gives virtue to the deed. 
ice: ted, the will and the deed. hath,’ much or little. 


not,¢ if he happen to be poor; having more liberality of Beatty 
| He. xiii. 


than of means. 
Sincerity and 
known by: L, An 


.—I. The sincere Christian. He is 
unaffected desire to do right; 2. A 
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“ Whoever waita 
for a superfluity 
to give to the 
poor, Ses never 
give them any- 
thing.” 


the proof of 
love 


@ 1 Jo. iii, 18, 

6 Jo. xvi. 17. 

¢ Ph. ii. 6, 7; La 
ix. 58. et 
@ Ro. vill 82; 
Ep. iif. 8. 

e“A number 
there are whe 
think they can- 
not adm! 


ire, ad 
they ought, the 


oe of the 
ord of God, if 


by | in things Divine 


they should at- 
tribute any force 
to man’s reason.” 


ness that passes 
through the 


cherish kind 
wishes, foratime 
may come when 
we may be en- 
abled to put them 
in  practice."— 
Miss Mitford. 

h Rev.Mat. Wilkes 
“Charity to the 
soul is the very 
soul of charity. 


“Rare benevo- 
lence, the minis 
ter of God."—a 
Carlyle. 


will and 
performance 


a Pr. xix, 17; 

Ma. x. 42, 

b1 TL vi.17—194 
xiii. 16. 

¢2 Oo. ia %s Lm 

ux, & 
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a J. H. Neomen,|raling sense of God’s presence within him; 8. A ere 
B.D simple, open-hearted confidence in God; 4. A love which pro- 
ceeds from a pure heart and good conscience, and is free from 
h risy. II. The merely professing Christian—the hypocrite. 
own by: 1. Double-mindedness—a desire to serve both religion 

and the world; 2. Attempts at self-justification; 8. An arguing 
spirit.¢ 

P The will and the performance.—Karamsin, the Russian traveller, 
having witnessed Lavater’s diligence in study, visiting the sick, and 
relieving the poor, greatly surprised at his fortitude and activity, 
gaid to him, ‘‘ Whence have you so much strength of mind an 
power of endurance?” “My friend,” replied he, “man rarely 
wants the power to work, when he possesses the will; the more I 
labour in the discharge of my duties, so much the more ability 
and inclination to labour do I constantly find within myself.” 


138—15. eased, by not giving bec. you give. burdened, by 
giving more than yourshare. equality, distribution of duty in 
this particular. time, that you are rich and they in need. 
their .. want, when, as is likely in these troublous times, you 
may need help. written,» this equalising of the burden carries 
out the principle of an old rule. he that, ete., the household 
that had many hands to gather the manna supplied the lack of 
others. 

Christian liberality —I. The spirit in which Paul urges it. He 
speaks strongly—not in the way of coercion, but of counsel and 
persuasion. II. The motives which he brings to bear on the case. 
He refers them to the example of Christ: 1. The tendency in his 
mind to refer everything back to Christ; 2. How he finds the 
parallel, not in the literal acts, but in the spirit of Christ; 3. The 
desire of reciprocity.° 

Gifts to the are loans to the Lord.—The Rev. Edward Jones 
was particularly noted for his charitable disposition. A friend 
once made him a present of a sum of money, that he might pur- 
chase malt to make beer for the use of his family. Returning 
home from the house of his friend, he happened to pass through 
a village where there were several poor families, some of whom 
were sick, and others in very needy circumstances. Hearing of 
their distresses, he went into their houses, in order to address 
some serious advice to them. But his heart was so much affected 
with the miseries he beheld, that he distributed among them 
what his friend had given him to supply his own wants. When 


“Those who de- 
fer their gifts to 
“heir death-bed 
do as good as 
say, ‘Lord, I will 
sive Thee some- 
thing when I can 
keepit no longer; 
Happy is the 
man who is his 
own executor.”"— 
Bp. Hall. 


‘The office of 
‘arabe con- 
sisteth giving 
with judgment. 
—Cicere, 


each to do 
what he can 
a@ Ro. xv. 27. 
6 Ex. xvi. 18 


“ Those enjoying 
prosperity 
should always 
be to assist 
the ortunate, 
for no one can 
eay what the 
future may 


bring forth.”. 
Demosthenes, 


c F. W. Robdert- 
som, 


* Intellectual at- 
tainments and 


religion, the 
highest endow- 
ments of intellect 
can enly render 
the possessor 
more dangerous, 
if he be ill-dis- 


; if well-| he reached home, he told his wife what he had done. She cheer- 

posed, only fully applauded his generosity, and at the same time acquainted 

more unhappy.”| him, that, in his absence, God had inclined the heart of a neigh- 

beeen bouring farmer to send the very quantity of malt that his friend’s 
money would have purchased. 

Titus 16—18. God,* fr. whom good thoughts come. same .. you, 

«Ph. ii 13,13, |Paul does not envy the right-heartedness of Titus, exhorta- 


b Macknight,Orig.| tion, to go with P. to Cor. (v. 6). forward, doing more than ha 
Jerome, Olg-| was desired. he.. you, with this letter. Thus marking both hia 
hawsen. love to P., and his confidence in the Cors. brother, some? 
aetiee De\think Luke; others, Trophimus; others, Barnabas; others, 


“L Luther, Calvin, | hence he was well known and trusted. 


The manister’s best qualification.—I. An earnest concern for his 


\ 


Silas; others, Mark; others,s Gaius. praise .. Churches, ’ 


Oap. vili. 19-21.) 2). CORINTHIANS 
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= er 
charge—evinced by his willing service—self-sacrificing szeal—con- |¢ Estius, ot. 


tinued and persevering effort. IL, The source from whence it is 
derived—God the giver of every good gift—by the Spirit—through 


JS Taghtfoot, 


faith and prayer. III. The gratitude it should inspire—in the 9 Alford, 


heart of the sake of the cause of God and 
the world.* 


Reward of Fuller and his Church.—* There was a period of my 


A Dr. Ly 


ministry,” said this devoted man to a friend, “marked by the “ Bo thatnothing 
most pointed systematic effort to comfort my serious people: but |is so easy as to 
the more I tried to comfort them, the more they complained of |@eceive oneself; 


doukts and darkness. Wherever I went among them, one lamen- 
jatiou met my ear, *‘ Ah! sir, I can get no comfort. Iam unable 
to appropriate any of the great and precious promises to myself; 
I looked for light and behold darkness.’ I knew not what to do, 
nor what to think, for I had done my best to comfort the 
mourners in Zion. I was therefore at my wits’ end. At this 
time it pleased God to direct my attention to the claims of the 
perishing heathen in India; I felt that we had been living for 
ourselves, and not caring for their souls. I spoke asI felt. My 
serious people wondered and wept over their past inattention to this 
subject. They began to talkabout a Baptist mission. The females 
especially began to collect money for the spread of thé Gospel. 
We met and prayed for the heathen, met and considered what 
could be done amongst ourselves for them, met and did what we 
could. And whilst all this was going on, the lamentations ceased. 
The sad became cheerful, and the desponding calm. No onecom- 
plained of a want of comfort, And I, instead of having to study 


for what we wish, 
that we readily 
| believe; butsuch 
; expectations are 
| often incon- 
sistent with the 
real state of 
things.” — Deuss- 
sthenes. 


“The main sub- 
stantials of reli- 
gion lie in a little 
| room, and should 
be delivered 
briefly, in an easy 
and evident way; 
| not clogged with 
obscure and in- 
tricate notions, 
with unnecessary 


and doubtful 


how to comfort my flock, was myself comforted by them. They ap — Dr. 


were drawn out of themselves. Sir, that was the real secret. God 
blessed them while they tried to be a blessing.” 

19—21. but.. Churches, the Apostle’s wish was in har- 
mony with the Churches’ will; they had a voice in the matter. 
which .. Lord, whose servants we all are, and whose glory— 
not any personal interest—we should aim to advance. and.. 
mind, the donors shall have due praise. avoiding, to the best 
of our judgment. blame, the mode of administration. pro- 
viding, by inquiry and consideration. for . . things,* a 
just and equable collecting and distributing. not.. Lord, this 
easy, bec. He knows all. but..men, more dif., since they are 
apt to be envious and suspicious. : : 

Things honest in the sight of all—The principles, grounds, and 
excuses of the practice of deserting virtue. I. Men, in their visi- 


shi eee 
‘or hone; 
things 

@ Ro. xii. 17; Ph, 
iv. 8; 1 Pe, h 1 
“In our oppor 
tunities for en- 
riching our- 
selves, we should 
preset 
° onesty.”—— 
Confucius. 


“Integrity is to 
be eraed to 
€10qUeDC 6," 


ble conversation, neglect their duty, and comply with sin out of |®,27 8% 


false modesty. II. They are afraid of losing the goodwill, or 
gaining the hatred of their fellow-men. III. They neglect virtue 
to escape the envy of their friends. IV. They fear infamy and 
reproach. V. They fear being thought hypocritical.? _ : 

Honesty rewarded.—A gentleman, jumping from an omnibus in 
the city of New York, dropped his ket-book, and had gone 
some distance before he discov his loss; then, hastily 
returning, inquired of every passenger whom he met if a pocket- 
book had been seen. Finally, meeting a little girl of ten years 
old, to whom he made the same inquiry, she asked, “ What kind 
of a pocket-book?”” He described it. ‘Then unfolding her apron, 
“Is this it?” “Yes, that is mine; come into this store with 
me.” They entered 


Bike IV. _ 


6 Dr. J. Barrow, 
“Let uprightness 
influence you ig 
al) your actions, 
and besincere ia 
whatever you 
say; let reason 
be your guide 
even in the 
smallest mat 
ters.”"—Pytha 
goras. 

Be ber =f 


ry hom 
3 he opened the book, counted the notes, and bet de mat let 
. x 


abroad. Look at 
the universal 
Church, and, for- 
getting its di- 
visions, a 
catholic Ohris- 
tian «Look at 
your country, 
and be @ patriot; 
look at the 
vations of the 
garth, and be a 
philanthropist.” 
—Henry Martyn. 
“Live well, and 
then, how soon 
aoe’er thou die, 


“He who is de- 
voted to excel- 
lence, contents 
himself with the 


som, that in his 
conduct he is 
influenced by the 
precepts of vir- 
tue.” —Plutarch. 


the sain 


“How often 
charity may be 
exercised at a 
little cost! A 
trifling benefit, 
granted in 
season, may 
sometimes save 
the homur, or 


2. CORINTHIANS. fOap. tz. 1, 2 
examined the rs. ‘They are all right,” said he; “* fifteem 
notes of & tieacaal dollars each. Had they fallen into other 
hands, I might have never seen them again. Take, then, my 
little girl, this note of a thousand dollars as a reward for your 
honesty, and a lesson to me to be more careful in future.” ‘* No,” 
said the girl, “ I cannot take it. I have been taught at Sunday- 
school not to keep what is not mine, and my parents would not 
be pleased if I took the note home; they would suppose I had 
stolen it.” ‘ Well, then, my girl, show me where your parents 
live.” The girl took him to a humble tenement in an obscure 
street, rade but cleanly, He informed the parents of the case. 
They told him the child had acted correctly. They were poor, it 
was true, but their pastor had always told them not to set their 
hearts on rich gifts. The gentleman told them they must take 
it, and he was convinced, from the principle they had professed, 
that they would make a good use of it. The pious parents then 
blessed their benefactor, for such he proved; they paid their 
debts, which had disturbed their peace ; and the benevolent giver 
furnished the father employment in his occupation as a carpenter, 
enabling him to rear an industrious family in comparative happi- 
ness. This little girl became the wife of a respectable tradesman 
in New York, and had reason to rejoice that she was born of 
pious parents, who had secured their daughter’s happiness by 
sending her to a Sunday-school. 


22-24. them, Titus and the bro. of ». 18. brother, prob. 
Tychicus ;¢ but there is the same variety of opinion as in the 


other case. whom... things, an important mission needs well 


Ac.| proved agents. but. . you, cheerfui diligence inspired by hope 


of success founded on P.’s confidence. whether .. Titus, who 
and what is he? he.. you, he has my confidence. brethren, 
the two with Titus. they .. churches, having their confidence. 
and.. Christ, His servants and your brethren. wherefore, 
for these suff. reasons. shew ..churches, publicly. the.. 
behalf, by your reception of them, and your finishing this work. 
An unanswerable argument.—Mr. Innes, in his work on Domestic 
Religion, mentions a fact strikingly illustrative of the power of 
consistent conduct. A young man, when about to be ordained as 
a Christian minister, stated that at one period of his life he had 
been nearly betrayed into the principles of infidelity; ‘ but,” he 
added, *‘ there was one argument in favour of Christianity which 
I could never refute—the consistent conduct of my own father!” 


OHAPTER THE NINTH. 


1, 2. for. . you, to show that the thing is right and needful 
at this time. ‘orwardness, readiness in anticipating my argu- 
ments. for.. Macedonia, to encourage them with my con- 
fidence in you. that ..ago (viii. 10), ready to begin. and.. 
_— 4 who might not have given but for what they believed you 
wo 0. 

The duty of giving enforced by Paul.—It is more blessed to giva 

an to receive, because—I. It delivers us from ourselves. From 
—1. The bonds of selfishness; 2. The cares of superfiuity; 8. The 
burden of dependence. II. It unites us to the brethren, By their 


Cap. tx. 3, 4.) ZZ. CORINTHIANS, 
—i. attachment ; 2. Active gratitude; 8. Blessed inter- 
cession. It brings us nearer to our God. We are permitted 


to be—1. Similar to the image of the All-good; 2. Sharers in the 
delight of the All-loving; 3. E tanis of the gracious rew f 
an eternal Rewarder.s me npc 9" 
Benevolence of J. Wesley.—In the year 1776, the Rev. John 
Wesley received the following letter, in consequence of a recent 
resolution of the Government, that circulars should be sent to all 
persons who were suspected of having plate on which they had 
not paid duty:—* Reverend Sir,—As the commissioners cannot 
doubt that you have plate for which you have hitherto neglected 
to make an entry, they have directed me to send you a copy of 
the Lords’ order, and to inform you that they expect that you 
forthwith make the entry of all your plate, such entry to bear 
date from the commencement of the plate duty, or from such 
time as you have owned, used, had, or kept any quantity of silver 
plate, chargeable by the Act of Parliament ; as, in default thereof, 
the board will be obliged to signify your refusal to their Lordships. 
N.B.—An immediate answer is desired.” Mr. Wesley replied as 
follows :—* Sir,—I have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two 
at Bristol; this is all the plate which I have at present; andI 
shall not buy any more while so many around me want bread. I 
am, sir, four most humble servant,—John Wesley.” Perhaps 
there never was a more charitable man than Mr. Wesley. His 
liberality knew no bounds, but an empty pocket. He gave away 
not merely a certain part of his income, but all that he had: his 
own wants being provided for, he devoted all the rest to the ne- 
cessities of others. He entered upon this good work at a very early 
iod. We are told that, when he had thirty pounds a year, he 
Fived on twenty-eight, and gave away forty shillings. The next 
year, receiving sixty pounds, he still lived on twenty-eight, and 
gave away two-and-thirty. The third year he received ninety 
pounds, and gave away sixty-two. 
one hundred and twenty pounds. Still he lived on twenty-eight, 
and gave to the poor ninety-two. During the rest of his life he 
lived economically ; and, in tze course of fifty years, it has been 
supposed, he gave away more than thirty thousand pounds, 


3, 4. yet... brethren, to urge the completion of what you 
have purposed. lest .. behalf, and the poor who have given be 
discouraged by the holding back of the rich. that.. ready, 
with your completed work. lest. . unprepared, after a year’s 
thinking and talking. we.-.ye, note P.’s delicacy, as if the 
shame would be all his. 

Appeals to the benevolent.—These appeals are—I. Justified by 
Apostolic precedent ; II. Needed—not always to excite a benevo- 
lent spirit—but to develop corresponding action, and secure 6 
ready and liberal response; IIL. Dictated by love—for your credit 
and for God’s glory.¢ 

How to give.—At a missionary meeting held among the negroes 
in the West Indies, these three resolutions were agreed upon :— 
1. We will all give something. 2. We will all give as God has 
enabled us. 8, We will all give willingly. As soon as the meet- 
ing was over, a leading negro took his seat at the table, with pen 
and ink, to put down what each came to give. Many came forward 
and gave, some more and some less. Amongst those that came 


was a rich old negro, almost as rich as all the others put together, | the 


The fourth year he received |i 


143 
the life, perhaps, 


on whom it ig 
bestowed.” am 
Democrates. 


@ Gerek. 


“It will Help ua 
to bear our owa 
ill-fortune if we 
reflect on tha 
greater misfor- 
tunes of others.* 
—Thales. 


“Proportion thy 
charity wo the 
strength of thy 
estate, lest God | 
proportion thy 
estate to the 
weakness of thy 
charity; let the 
lips of the poor 
be the trumpet of 
thy gift, lest in 
seeking applause 
thou lose thy re- 
ward. Nothing 
is more pleasing 
to God than an 
open band and @ 
close mouth,” — 


“Tt is another's 
fault if he be un- 
grateful; butitis 
mine if I do not 
give. To findone 
nkful man I 
will oblige many 
that are not so. 

—Seneca. 


vindicati 
of impu 
character 


“Poverty and 
riches are traty 
the names of 
want and suffi 
ciency; he whe 
wants ought not 
to be called rich; 
nor he whe 
wants not, poor.” 
— Democritus. 


@ Dr. Lyth. 

“ Charitable 
deeds are oftener 
owing to caprice, 
or to the plea 
sure yielded ta 
the will of the 
donor, than ta 
considerations of 
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Ufisation afford-|and threw down upon the table a small silver coin. “Take dat 
0d to the object | back again,” said the negro that received the money; “ Dat may 
Bl AA be according to.de first resolution, but it not according to de 
s roper that second.” The rich man accordingly took it up, and hobbled back 
hag come | to his seat again in a great rage. One after another came oie | 
out of a little|and as almost all gave more than himself, he was fairly ashame 
parse as well a8| of himself, and again threw down a piece of money on the table, 
ip late saying, “Dare! take dat!” It was a valuable piece of gold; but 
where there is|it was given so ill-temperedly, that the negro answered again, 
plenty, charity is/+* No! dat won’t do yet! It may be according to de first and 
a nota bute [Second resolution, but it is not according to de last;” and he was 
isipeed by Hea-| obliged to take up his coin again. Still angry at himself and all 
yen upon us, and/the rest, he sat a long time, till nearly all were gone, and then 
aint ged g004 | came up to the table, and with a smile on his face, and very will- 
a kage aod in” ingly, gave a large sum to the treasurer. ‘ Very well,” said the 
—Feltham. negro, “ dat will do; dat according to all de resolutions.” 


sowing and 6—7. bounty, free gift. covetousness, wh. reveals itself 
ete oe as much Per na giving, bs by bape ap poe ce a 
@ Pr. ‘|, . sparin « in gifts to the poor. 8 ..- Sparingly, o 
i Neapap ‘aun fr. he soci tethers en he, etc.,? for the Lord Ioveth 
6 Ga. vi.7, 9; Ps.) 9 cheerful giver. as.. heart, less than that is robbing God; 
alates more, is morally valueless. grudgingly,¢ as loth fo part with 
¢De. xv.7, 8 10! it, necessity, as compelled to give. God, who gives cheerfully 
xt 6 ae Himself. loveth, as a man after His own heart. giver, what 
“Waste not thy | have we that we did not first receive. 

benevolence on| The Christian exhorted to generosity.—This is a demand of 
7¢ St papensene which—I. The contents are comprehensive; II. The prominence 
aoe he ae ‘we | just; IIIf. ‘The remembrance needful. Learn :—(1) The Lord re- 
face of the sea.”| quires that His disciples should be more sincere, more unselfish, 
—Phocylides. more persevering in good than others; (2) The Christian.must be 
“The good need | distinguished above others; he can be, and he really is, as history 
Laipaatte es shows; (3) By this remembrance, humility, faith, and heavenly 
panadioad to | desire are awakened.¢ 

laws, but laws for] Giving promptly.—Mrs. Graham, of New York, made it a rule 
wee Thee-|\to appropriate a tenth part of her earnings to be expended for 
or, pious and charitable purposes; she had taken a lease of two 
rs CaS lots of ground, in Greenwich Street, from the corporation of 
always avirtuous | Lrinity Church, with the view of building a house on them for 
principle. Its|her own accommodation: the building, however, she never com- 
Operations _al-| menced, and by a sale which her son-in-law, Mr. Bethune, made 
Mee theis|Of the lease in 1795 for her, she got an advance of one thousand 
natural rights,|pounds. So large a profit was new to her. ‘“ Quick, quick,” said 
and it liberally|she, ‘*let me appropriate the tenth before my heart grows hard.” 
Lana telge What fidelity in duty! What distrust of herself! Fifty pounds 
titlea sete 3 of this money she sent to Mr. Mason, in aid of the funds he was 
—Cogan, collecting for the establishment of a theological seminary. 


8—11. able. . you, grace im your worldly as well as other 
affairs. that. .things, material things are of God’s favour. 
may .. work, rightly using God’s gifts in God’s way. written,’ 
among the poor laws of the Bible. righteousness, beneficence. 
ever, the liberal oft. continue and increase in prosperity. he.. 
¢ sower, God, who does this in the physical world, and multiplies 
Bee Pie the scattered seed. both .. sown, He will increase your money 
actions consists | £0r personal enjoyment and charitable uses. and.. righteous- 
im having per-|/Ness, eternal rewards. to all,: in order to all. God’s purpose 


the giver 
rewarded 

@ Ph.iv.19; 1Pe. 
fv. 9—11. 

b Ps, cxii. 9. 

¢ Ma. vi. 31—33. 
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Gap. tx. 12-15.) I. CORINTHIANS. 
in His gifts to us. causeth, in the hearts of others. through 
pons. eg se ) eonrkepapreeseg a 
uty and reward o, to the poor.—I. There is no sort 

of duties which God hath more ially commanded, or more 
earnestly inculcated than these of bounty towards our brethren. 
IL. It is also observable, that, as in every kind that which is 
most excellent commonly assumes to itself the name of the whole 
kind; so among the parts of righteousness (which word denotes 
all virtue) this of giving is peculiarly called righteousness. III. In 
various parts of Scripture, where religion is briefly summed up in 
a few important particulars, these duties constantly make a part 

uke iii. 10,11; Jas.i.27; Gal. vi. 2; Ma. xxiii. 23; Micah vi. 8). 

- In descriptions of piety these are also specified (Ps, xxxvil. 
21, _ Y¥. Also, it may be observed in all the histories of good 
men that mercy and bounty are necessary to true piety.¢ 

Benevolence of Mr. Thornton.—The late John Thornton, Esq., 
of Clapham, was distinguished by his great liberality: he disposed 
of large sums in yarious charitable igns, with unremitting 
constancy, during a long course of years. His charities were much 
larger than is common with wealthy persons of good reputation 
for beneficence, insomuch that he was almost regarded as a pro- 
digy. He was the patron of all pious, exemplary, and laborious 
ministers of the Gospel; frequently educating young men whom 
he found to be religiously di , and purchasing many livings, 
which he gave to ministers, in order that the Gospel might be 
preached in those places where he supposed the people were 
perishing for lack of knowledge. He also dispersed a very great 
number of Bibles, in different lan; in distant countries, 
perhaps in all the four quarters of the globe, and with them vast 
quantities of religious books, calculated to alarm the conscience 
and affect the heart with the importance of eternal things. He 
also patronised every undertaking which was suited to supply the 
wants, to relieve the distresses, or to increase the comforts of the 
human species, in whatever climate, or of whatever description, 
provided they properly fell within his sphere of action. 

12—15. not..saints, relieves them fr. temporal distress. 


but .. God, the greatest of human charity is the praise to 
God that comes of it. Nothing is wasted of wh. the giving pro- 
motes God’s glory. .- ministration, they experiencing your 


kindness, they.. st,* of wh. subjection your charity is 
the acknowledged outcome. and..men, your bounty incites 
them to trust in the all-bountiful God. by .. you, the rich 
shall be blessed in answer te the prayer of the poor. which.. 
you, in fervent love and admiration. for.. you, not for your 
wealth, but your piety. thanks.. gift,’ an apt conclusion to 
this dissertation on the art of giving as a means of grace. 

The gift of Christ.—I. The Donor. II. The donation. IHL The 
receivers. IV. The gratitude due.—The gift of gifts —It is unut- 
terably precious, because—I. Of the Giver. Il. It includes other 
gifts. III. It improves other gifts: through it man values—l. 
Nature; 2. Human nature; 3. The Bible, more. IV. It makes 
us givers. V. It is a gift to all. 1. Not a loan; 2. Not a pur- 
chase ; but, 8. A gift, and a gift to all.4—The uenneee gift.— 
I. Christ as the gift of God:—1. The greatest of gifts. 2. The 
eircumstances under which this was bestowed. 8. The characters 


relieved widows, 
of supported 
orphans, of re-~ 


the work of God 
and of our neigh- 
bours, and bears 
us to heaven iné 
streams made by 
the overflowing 
of = ray ad 
comfort.” = 
Taylor. 

@ Dr. J. Barrow, 
“The measures 
that God marks 
out to thy charity 
arethese: thysu- 
periluities must 
give place to thy 
neighbour's 
great conveni- 
ence; thy cop- 
venience must 
yield to thy 
neighbour's ne- 


yielc to thy 
neighbours ex- 
tremity.”—South, 


God is 
glorified im 
the charie 
table 

o@ Ma. v. 16, 

b Jo. it 16; Ro 
vi. 23. 

WwW. W. Wythe. 


“There isnocon~ - 
dition of life im 
which goodness 
is not attended 
by comfort; but, 
with the wicked, 
pomp, grandeur, 
magnificence, do 
but bring on a 
disgusting and 
insupportable 
melancholy.” = 
Plutarch. 


af the veceivers. 4. The purposes to be accomplished by it. IL|4f % dtesmem, 
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SS 
“Long ecquaint-| The facts that justify this epithet. Christ is unspeakable in—L. 
ance is often! Hig personal glory; 2. The perfection of His mediatorial grace; 
iat ook i achi III. The call to gratitude— 
ship, end so is|3. His matchless achievements. . The gratit 
intimacy; but|1. Cold acknowledgments will not suffice; 2. Consecration of 
they are very dif-| heart and life are required¢—God’s unspeakable gift.—I. The Giver 
dues ae —God. IL. The gift itself; the gift of a—1. Redeemer, without 
through the| whose death we must have perished ; 2. Teacher, without whose 
world and see if| instructions we must have wandered on in ignorance; 3. Brother, 
“heaped bl without whose sympathy we must have fainted at the prospect of 
comforts and|duty and trial. III. Its greatness, “* unspeakable :” 1. Amazing; 
conveniences for|2, Surpassingly lovely; 3. For such vile objects as us; 4, Ita 
La S/he working of vast things for us. IV. The gratitude which becomes 
wecey ‘las, We should thank Him with—l. Our lips; 2. Our spirits: 
8. Our conduct S 
Giving cheerfully —Missionary associations were formed among 
the converted islanders of the South Sea, to aid the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The contributions consisted of oil, cotton, arrow- 
root, and swine. Such articles were subscribed “to buy money.” 
When an auxiliary association was formed at Huahine, the people 
were cautioned against making donations merely from a sense of 
constraint. Still, a native brought a pig to the treasurer, Hautia, 
and throwing the animal down at his feet, said, in an angry tone, 
“Here is a pig for your society.” “Take it back again,” replied 
Hautia, calmly, “God does not accept angry pigs.” He then ex- 
plained the objects of the society, and urged upon the consideration 
of the native the fact, that ‘*The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
The man was deeply chagrined at the unyielding refusal of the 
treasurer. In Tahiti, on a similar occasion, a person brought a 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil to Pomare, in a like bad spirit, exclaim- 
ing, ** Here are five.bamboos of oil, take them for your society.” 
‘*No,” said the queen, “I will not mix your angry bamboos with 
the missionary oil; take them away.” 


e@ Preachers’ 
Port. 


IJ. Bolton. 


“The sweet cha- 
rities of life, sym- 

thy, affection, 
and benevolence, 
are the blessings 
blended with sor- 
row, sickness, 
and = infirmity; 
and from the re- 
straints of temper 
and mutual for- 
bearance we 
practise to each 
other, arise the 
kindness and 
good-will which 
are the charms of 
social life,”— Mrs. 


le 


CHAPTER TAE TENTH. 


ka 1—8, by .. Christ,« only believers will feel the force of this 
entreaty argument: others need the “terrors of the law.” presence, 
chs mambet personal appearance. base, unattractive. bold, in speech. 


bold . . confidence,” official authority. which .. flesh,4 and 
judge by voice and stature. walk.. flesh, live in this base 
body. we..flesh,* with weapons also weak. 

The spiritual conjlict.—I. The conflict in which Christianity 
and its advocates are engaged. II. The weapons by which this 


how gentle the 
Master was, and 
force not me, His 
servant, to be 
otherwise to- 
wards you,”— 


Alford. romeo ¢ ae ice 4 1. The denial expressed; 2. The affirma- 

é ive implied. e instrumentality they are to employ; (2 

Fong eg — The ageney upon which they are to depend. II, The aye 

Wa sina which it will terminate: 1. Its nature will be accordant with 

. ear infinite benevolence; 2. Its extent will be commensurate with the 

world’s boundaries./ 

4€20o xii. 7. Comparison of Peter and Paul.—Peter is a robust old man, with 

0200, 12 a prod gece and reshee coarse features, an open undaunted 
countenance, short grey hair, and sh i 

15. Parsons. of a silvery white. Oat qeisall niet ean coe 


f wl Paul was a man of small and meagre stature, 
with an aqviline nose and sparkling eyes; in the Greek type the 
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i no ee ee 
face is long and oval, the forehead high and bald; the hair|“ Be not nice 


brown, the beard long, flowing and pointed. . . . These traditional 
characteristic types of the features and person of the two greatest 
Apostles were long adhered to, We find them most strictly 
followed in the old Greek mosaics, in the early Christian sculp- 
ture, and the early pictures, in all which the sturdy dignity and 
broud rustic features of Peter, and the elegant contemplative head 
of Paul, who looks like a Greek philosopher, form a most interest- 


about being seen 
while engaged in 
doing @ 
thou 


people may re- 
resent it in a 
‘alse v= 


ing and suggestive contrast.s—Personal appearance of Paul.— | Pu 


Paul is set before us as having the strongly marked and prominent 
features of a Jew, yet not without some of the finer lines indica- 
tive of Greek thought. His stature was diminutive, and his body 
disfigured by some lameness or distortion, which may have pro- 
voked the contemptuous expressions of his enemies. His beard 
was long and thin. His head was bald. The characteristics of 
his face were, a transparent complexion, which visibly betrayed 
the quick changes of his feelings, a bright grey eye, under thickly 
overhanging united eyebrows, a cheerful and winning expression 
of countenance, which invited the approach and inspired the 
confidence of strangers. It would be natural to infer, from his 
continual journeys and manual labour, that he was possessed of 
great strength of constitution. But men of delicate health have 
- often gone through the greatest exertions ; and his own words on 
~ more than one occasion show that he suffered much from bodily 
infirmity. Peter is represented to us as a man of larger and 
stronger form, as his character was harsher and more abrupt. 
The quick impulses of his soul revealed themselves in the fiashes 
of a dark eye, The complexion of his face was pale and sallow; 
and the short hair, which is described as entirely grey at the time 
of his death, curled black and thick round his temples and his 
chin, when the two Apostles stood together gt Antioch, twenty 
years before their martyrdom. 


4—6. the..carnal, but spiritual, answering to the nature 
of conflict and enemy. mighty..God, in His estimation. 
strongholds,> strong places of idolatry and sin in the world 
and in the human heart and understanding. imaginations,° 
reasonings of statesmen and philosophers. high thing, lofty 
edifice of conceit. .- God, in the Gospel. thought, 
intention, purpose. to..Christ,¢ to serve and honour Him. 
revenge, punish. when.. fulfilled, making the disobedience 
of others more conspicuous. > 

The success of the Gospel on the souls of men.—\. All mankind, 
in their present state of apostasy have revolted from God, and 
surrendered themselves slaves to sin and Satan. IL God has set 
on foot an important e ition for their recovery. III. Sinners 
in various ways oppose this benevolent design. . The terms of 
surrender. V. The true convert’s state/— The Christian warfare 
and its weapons.—I. The warfare. This is—1. A moral; 2. A 
necessary; 8. An arduous; 4. A most momentous, contest. 
II. The weapons: 1. These weapons are not carnal; 2. Yet they 
are real; 8. And also mighty. III. The victories gained.. The 
unregenerate heart is stormed and taken. Learn: That our 
common Christianity is—(1) Not a system of seclusion and 
quietism; (2) Not only defensive, but aggressive.s — Religious 


discipline of the thoughts.—I. The nature of this discipline. LL. 
Its importance— 
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h Dr. R.Anderton. 


. # Caleb Morris. 


“ Christianity, a8 
it works in the 
heart, is mightier 
than it is when 
explained and 
enforced in & 
thousand vo- 
lumes. Ohrfs- 
tianity in books 
is like seed in 
the granary, dry, 
and all but dead. 
It is not written, 
butliving charac- 
tera, that are tc 
sonvert the infl- 
del. The life of 
good men, and 
not the library of 
theologues, is the 
converting 
power.”"— Dr. 
Thomas. 


“He who con- 
tends for truths 
which he has 
himself been per- 
mitted to dis- 
cover, may well 
sustain the con- 
flict in which 
presumption and 
error are des- 
tined to fall. The 
public tribunal 
may neither be 
sufficiently pure 
nor enlightened 
to decide upon 
the issue; but he 
can appeal to 
posterity, and 
reckon with con- 
fidence on ‘its 
sure decree.” "— 
Sir D. Brewster. 


“As God en- 
souraged Joshua 
to fearlessness, 
promised to be 
with him and 
give him the 
victory, so He 
does all who en- 
list for the holy 
war.” 


aparernnce 
andreality |pearance?* birth, learning, 
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the services of the sanctuary; 3: In religious meditation ; 4. In 
attaining elevated spirituality and holiness. Ill. How to acquire 
this discipline. By bringing the thoughts under the influenca 
of—1. A lively faith; 2. Love; 3. Hope; 4. A fixed determina- 
tion; 5. Religious duties, and guarding against improper in- 
fluences; 6. By erecting mementoes of spiritual things along the 
path of our daily business.*— The victory of Christ over thought.— 
I. The thought of man. ‘It may be regarded as—1. The distin- 
guishing attribute of his nature; 2. The great parent of his 
character; 3. The chief instrument of his influence. Il. How 
Christ captivates minds: 1. By arousing them into life and 
action; 2. By removing obstacles, —sin, etc., which manifest 
themselves in—(1) Sensuousness; (2) False philosophy ; (3) Re- 
ligious superstition ; (4) Secular authority." 

Weapons, carnal and spiritual.—The preaching of the late Rev. 
J. Scott having been made effectual to the production of a great 
change-in a young lady, the daughter of a country gentleman, so 
that she could no longer join the family in their usual dissipations, 
and appeared to them as melancholy, or approaching to it,—her 
father, who was a very gay man, looking upon Mr. Scott as the 
sole cause of what he deemed his daughter’s misfortune, became 
exceedingly enraged at him; so much 80, that he actually lay in 
wait, in order to shoot him. Mr. 8. being providentially apprised 
of it, was enabled to escaps the danger. The diabolical design of 
the gentleman being thus defeated, he sent Mr. 8S. a challenge. 
Mr. 8. might have availed himself of the law, and prosecuted him, 
but he took another method. He waited upon him at his house, 
was introduced to him in his parlour, and, with his characteristic 
boldness and intrepidity, thus addressed him :—* Sir, I hear you 
have designed to shoot me,—by which you would have been guilty 
of murder: failing in this, you sent me a challenge; and what 
a coward you must be, sir, to wish to engage with a blind man 
(alluding to his being short-sighted), As you have given me @ 
challenge, it is now my right to choose the time, the place, and 
the weapon ; I, therefore, appoint the present moment, sir, the 
place where we now are, and the sword for the weapon, to which 
I have been most accustomed.” ‘The gentleman was evidently 
greatly terrified ; when Mr. Scott, having attained his end, pro- 
duced a pocket Bible, and exclaimed, ** This is my sword, sir, the 
only weapon I wish to engage with.””—‘* Never,” said Mr. S. toa 
friend to whom he related this anecdote, ** never Was & poor care- 
less sinner so delighted with the sight of a Bible before.” Mr. Scott 
reasoned with the gentleman on the impropriety of his conduct 
in treating him as he had done, for no other reason than because 
he had preached the everlasting Gospel. The result was, the gentle- 
man took him by the hand, begged his pardon, expressed his sorrow 
for his conduct, and became afterwards very friendly to him. 


7—9. do.. things, and men, as ministers. after ..@ 
eloquence, ete. if .. Christ’s, 


a Jo, vil 24; 1|boc. of such things. let .. again, second thoughts often best, 


Oo. i, 8, 4 


that .. Christ’s,> we without these things; he, with. though 


2 Oo. xi 39; 1|. authority, as a set-off against erternals. which. . edifi- 


Jo. iv. @ 


“ We onght to be 
candid enough to 


extol the merits| Sem, 


cation, of others, not glorification of pelt. I.. ashamed, for 
authority, so derived, is something to glory in, if rigntly used. 
by boasting of authority. as..l » he seek 


ot him who|to rule by ger ‘leness rather than by terror, 


ee See ee 
y 4 h ont : 
Dap. x. 10-14.) : Mt. CORINTHIAIE, 168 


_ Paul’s authority from Christ—I. His relation to Christ: 1. We| speaks, but not 
should not, by the most charitable allowances we make to rei suffer hisaddress 
differ from us, cut ourselves off from Christ, or deny our or reese 
relation to Him; 2. There is room in Christ for many, and those gard. his hoe 
that differ much from one another may yet be one in Him,|With _ pleasure, 
Il. His authority from Christ as an Apostle: 1. Its nature ;| 0% , investigate 
2. The caution with which he speaks of it.¢ ; reson Ober Loy 
Judging from appearances.—A gentleman was once seated |sonings; not te 
opposite to Coleridge at dinner, with a magnificent forehead and | P¢ mfuenced by 
@ very fine and venerable bald head. The eyes of this patriarch ns Soeet ea 
were scintillating, apparently, with the fires of genius, and the|to scrutinise 
whole bearing of the man was suggestive of immense capacity, 
jaboriously suppressed. ‘*Ah!” thought Coleridge, “ if he would |e iment; th 
but speak, what grand things we would hear! what ‘large utter- orator’s subject 
ances;’ worthy of the early dramatists! what poetry, and eloquence, |Should be con- 
and truth, and thought!” Suddenly the gentleman who could |Sdered, , rather 
boast of a venerable head, and a great talent for silence, spoke; jones’ a 
the oracle delivered its burdening message, and to this effect: 
“ Hand me them dumplins! Them’s the jockeys for me.” 


10—12. say they, scoffers who judge by appearances. are 
we peitine toy, threats, ete. but.. wook,- 4 kink perh. of 
short stature. speech, voice, manner of speaking. let .. this, 
let him distinctly understand. absent .. present, for we have 
authority to make good our word. for.. themselves, they are 
out of the comparison, bec. they lack the essentials. but .-. 
wise, since they are ignorant of themselves, blind to their 
inferiority. 

Lhe assertions of Paul’s enemies.—1. What they said of him :— 
His letters were weighty in matter and argument, and powerful 
because inspired ; the testimony is unexceptionable, and is con- 
firmed by actual perusal. His bodily presence was weak and his 
speech contemptible; what is said is not always true, and must in 
this instance be received with considerable deduction, as the 
assertion of an opponent. If Paul had any bodily defect it was 
probably in the eye (comp. Gal. iv. 14,15; 2 Cor. xii. 6—9) ; his 
speech was certainly not contemptible, Ac. xiv. 12, yet was not 
graced with the arts of human oratory, 1 Cor. ii, 1—5; 2 Cor. xi. 
6. Il. What we should learn from it :—Bodily defects are com- 
monly compensated by other giftse—should produce humility, 
caution, thankfulness—should be lost sight of especially when 
associated with nobler qualities.¢ 

Body and mind.—Mr. Herbert Palmer, an eminent divine in the 
17th century, sometimes preached in the French congregation at 
Canterbury, at the request of their Eldership, being master of 
that language, to the great edification of his hearers. A French 
gentlee-man, when she saw him the first time coming into the 
pulpit, being startled at the smallness of his personal appearance, 
and the weakness of his look, cried out in the hearing of those 
that sat by her, “ Alas! what should this child say tous?” But 
having heard him pray and preach with so much spiritual strength 
and vigour, she lifted up her hands to heaven with admiration 
and joy, blessing God for what she heard. 

18, 14. things .. measure, physical powers wh. we do not the rule of 


possess. but..rule, spiritual gifts, official qualifications. 
whick ..us, what we are is of God. a. you, in efforts to 7 
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e Ac. xviii 1—4. 


“By comparing 
ourselves with 
others, we may 
_ receive profitand 
instruction ; and 
they may be, in 
the very view of 
their walking, a 
peasonable re- 
roof of the care- 
lessness, and re- 
missness, and 
extravagance of 
ours.” —Howe, 


“No communi- 
cation or gift can 
exhaust genius, 
or impoverish 
charity.”— Lava- 
ter. 


8 C. Mather. 


the Church’s 
aid in minis- 
terial labour 


a Ro. xv. 20; 1 
Co, iti, 10, 


“A pradent use 
of wealth con- 
duces to the 
practice of liber- 
ality, andinsures 
the means forre- 
lieving others; 
he who parts 
with his money 
foolishly, makes 
{t the prey to 
every one.” — 
Democritus. 


5 C. Simeon, M.A. 


“The pleasure of 
_ the retigious man 
is an easy and 
portable _—plea- 
sure, such au one 
as he carries 
about in his 
bosom, without 
alarming either 
the eye or the 
envy of the 
world,”"—South, 


fhe Lord. 


a Je.ix. 94; 100, 
ioe ton. vi 


1. CORINTHIANS. : 
as.. you, in the rightful exercise 


good, and exercise authority. 2 
of our calling. for.. bps even to Corinth. 
wh. we are commissioned to publish in every place. : 
The danger of merit,—You have read who suffered the ostracism 
at Athens; and what a pretty reason the country fellow offered 
why he gave his voice for the banishment of Aristides, ‘* because 
” and for what reason the 


do good; and be so far from afirighted at it, you shall rai 
generously delighted with the most enyious deplumations.® 


15, 16, not..measure, we have not trespassed on the 
diocese of another. Ecclesiastical geography not then invented, 
that .. labours, for wherever there is a soul astray fr. Christ, 
there is a work for a good man todo. hope, confidence. when 
. increased, and with it your liberality. sot a Es 
gifts enabled to prosecute our enterprise. rule, wh. binds be- 
lievers to help forward Christ’s cause. to.. beyond, as yet un- 
reached by the Gospel. boast, take the credit of success. in 
hand,* Churches already planted. 

The faithful minister's desires—In reference to: I. Any Churea 
which he may have planted. He will desire their growth in: 1, 
Every grace; 2. Faith, more particularly. I. The whole world. 
1. He will labour personally with all his might; 2. He will look 
for the concurrence and aid of all his people. Application: () 
Improve your own privileges; (2) Extend those privileges to 
around you.® 

Zeal of Brainerd.—So earnest was the Rev. David Brainerd’s 
devotion to his work among the poor Indians, that he had no idea 
of comfort apart from the desire of promoting their salvation. 
“ The language of my heart,” said he, ‘‘ was, ‘ Here am I, Lord, 
send me; and send me to the ends of the earth, send me to the 
rough, the savage pagans of the wilderness; send me from all 
that is called comfort on earth; send me even to death itself, if 
it be but in Thy service, and to extend Thy kingdom,’ At the 
same time, I had as strong and lively a sense of the value of 
worldly comforts as ever 1 had; only I saw them infinitely sur- 
passed by the work of Christ’s kingdom, and the propagation of 
His Gospel. Iwill spend my life, to my latest breath, in caves 


and dens of the earth, if the kingdom of Christ may thereby be 
advanced.” 


17,18. glorieth, in any work he does. Lord, who gives 
him the work to do, by doing it in His way. not .. himself,! 
by his own conscience, by wise men, or by his master. but.. 
commendeth,° since His commendation is founded upon 
leige of the heart, and not upon appearances. 


-- Christ, 


- al s my ; 
Gap. xi. 1-8.) IT, CORINTHIANS, 
oo Se PRL ae ed ee 
Humility.— Consider—TI. Its character; II. Its importance. 


' How the spirit of pride is condemned by Christ and His Apostles.4 
—The foolishness of pride.—This—I. Supplies a new standard of 


authority; If. Furnishes a new test of temper; III. Shows the| Ma 


interest taken in those who unite humility to the faculties of men; 
IV. Points out as a folly and crime, what might have passed as a 
feature of manliness.—The folly and pride of boasting.—L. 
Whence self-approbation arises. From—1l. The over-rating the 
quality of our actions; 2. The judging of them by an erroneous 


standard ; 3. The ascribing them to a wrong cause; 4. ‘The over- |& 


looking of defects. II. Its folly and danger: 1. God will not 
regulate His judgment by ours; 2. Instead of sanctioning, He will 
reprove, our conceit. III. The most effectual antidotes: 1. Study 
God’s Holy Law; 2. Watch the motions of your hearts; 3. Bear 


in mind the strict trial you will undergo on the day of judgment. J 


Meanness 2f boasting.—If I were a pupil of Titian, and he 


should design my picture, and sketch it for me, and look over my - 


work every day, and make suggestions, and then, when I had ex- 
hausted my skill, he should take the brush and give the finishing 
touches, bringing out a part here and there, and making the 
whole glow with beauty, and then I should hang it upon the wall 
and call it mine, what a meanness it would be! When life is the 
picture, and Christ is the Designer and Master, what greater 
meanness is it to allow all the excellences to be attributed to 
ourselves ls 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
1—8. folly,* of boasting. jealousy, for you are my children 
in the Lord. oo eT bo stned, adorned you for. chaste,* 
true, pure, faithful. means, and his devices are numerous. 
subtilty,¢ with a promise of wisdom. minds, filled with conceit. 
simplicity, of life and belief. gee 
The simplicity that is in Christ.—A simple—I. Submission to 
God’s authority; Il. Reliance on Christ’s merits; III. Moral 
character; IV. Style of living; V. Mode of worship.¢-—Christian 
simplicity.—I. Simple trust in God: 1. At all times; 2. In all 
places; 8. Under all circumstances. II. Simple obedience to Him: 
1. Prompt; 2. Unquestioning; 3. Cheerful. III. Simple love to 
Affection leads to confidence and love. Application :—1. 
Imitate this simplicity, that you may—(1) Be true disciples; (2) 
Be cheerful and happy; (3) Adorn the doctrine of Christ, and so 
eommend religion to others. 2. Beware lest Satan beguile you 
from it. by—(1) Tempting you to a crooked eourse, as more 
pleasant and profitable ; (2) Instilling fear into your mind; and 
ing you with the consequences of an open Christian pro- 
fession./ j 
Christian simplicity—The Rev. Mr. S——, an eminent divine 


of the Church of England, happened to dine with several other |'™m 


clergymen, in the house of a pious gentleman. After dinner, the 
conversation turned on the prevailing faults of professing Christ- 
ians. Mr. S—— said, that one of the most obvious sins which 
those of them who are wealthy are apt to indulge in, is the keep- 

. ing too good tables; that various courses, expensive removes, 
and luxurious dishes, sa 
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“JT am not what 
I ought to be, I 
am not what I 
wish to be, Iam 
not what I hope 
to be; but, by 
the grace of God, 
I am not what 
I wasv’—John 
Newton. 
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“He who knows 
- not himself, and 

is deceived re- 
epectog his own 
abilities, knows 
no better how to 
form a correct 
opinion of other 
men than he does 
to estimate him- 
self.”—. 


o W. Burkiti, MA, 
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“ When a we have ras 2 hoe he received from them 
Fenoun re-| love to himself, to God’s cause 
dence enzar ewe | able to God, and tly 00 


tendency to draw away the heart from God, to cherish the desires 
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of the carnal mind, and to make people fond of what is unworthy 
of a man’s attention—good eating; and then, in his plain blunt 
way, he added, “I cannot help saying, that the dinner we had 
to-day was not quite agreeable to my ideas of Christian simpli- 
city.” The hint was taken, and though Mr. S—— repeatedly 
afterwards dined in the same house, he never once had occasion 
to repeat his remark. 


4—6. cometh,* whoever he may, and whatever his preten- 
sions. Jesus, Saviour. if.. spirit, as of pride or worldliness. 
Gospel, plan of Salvation. ye..him, ironical. suppose, 
conclude. behind, inferior. the .. Apostles,® as Peter, 
James, John. But if P. was nota whit behind these, what be 
comes of the supremacy of Peter? knowledge,¢ esp. the know: 
ledge suited to my office. manifest, as a true Aposile. 

Paul and the false teachers.—I. His great modesty—“T sup- 
pose:” 1, The Apostleship was an office of equal honour; 2. But 
some of the Apostles did more signal services than others, and 
Paul was one of these. II. Before whom it is that he compares 
himself with the chiefest Apostles ;—not before the true, but the 
false apostles. IIL The objections which these raise against 
him.¢ 


Pointed sermons.—A young minister-once had the celebrated 
Andrew Fuller as a hearer. After service, both were invited to a 
neighbouring house for refreshment. The preacher, who evidently 
thought he had made no failure, was desirous to ascertain Mr. 
Fuller’s opinion of his effort. The veteran divine seemed unwill- 
ing to be drawn out upon that subject, and for some time took no 
apparent notice of his younger brother’s allusions and suggestions. 
At length a remark was made of so inviting a character, as that 
Mr. Fuller could not well avoid making some reply ; and fastening 
his eye intently upon the young theologian, he said, ** My brother, 
I gave close attention to your sermon, and tried to ascertain what 
you were after; what was your object?” Several years after- 
wards, that preacher referred to Mr. Fuller’s inquiry as a cutting 
reproof which he deeply felt, and which had the effect to change 
essentially the character of both his motives and his labours. He 
prepared his sermons with the question before him as to the end 
which he contemplated, and the consistency of that end with the 
design of the Christian ministry, 


7—10. offence? against my proper dignity and office? 
exalted P* to the dignity of sons of God? freely P asafree gift? 
I..churches, took their gifts for my support. service, 
while I was at Cor. preaching to you. wanted, necessities, 
I..man, of your number. for.. supplied, though they 
were 80 poor. as..me,‘and as needful to be spoken. no 
-- Achaia,¢ for none shall say that I preach for gain, 

Honest robbery.—I. Justify the expression—the Apostle re- 
ceived wages from the Macedonians, especially the Philippians 
(Phil. iv. 10, 14—16), for service in Corinth—the Macedonians 
were poor, the Corinthians rich. II. Justify the act—the Apostle 
ministered to the spiritual necessities of the Philippians, and - 


Was an expression of 
to the Corinthians —it was 
compensated./ 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————Le ey 
Practice of self-denial.—Prnting after perfection, he (Dr. Judson) | exertions out 
strove to subdue every sinful habit and senseward he Find) sek ee 
ing that for want of funds the Mission was languishing, he cast iaoannoenty ia 
into the treasury his patrimonial estate. Finding that his nicety|ever on the in- 
and love of neatness interfered with his labours among the filthy | T®#8°-"~7#cttus. 
Karens, he sought to vanquish the repugnance by nursing those|g pr. 7, Hamil 
sick of most loathsome diseast». Finding that his youthful love | tos 
of fame was not utterly extinguinthed, he threw into the fire his cor-| _. 
respondence, including a letter of thanks he had received from Mae sion y wo 
the Governor-General of India, ynd every document which might er Petts 
contribute to his posthumous renown. And finding that his soul | principle of duty . 
still clave unto the earth, he tcok temporary leave of all his |®¢P#rated in us; 
friends, and retired into a hut on the edge of the jungle, and, ee peal 
subsisting on a little rice, for serural weeks he gave himself en-|—is to reunite 
tirely to communion with Gods them.”—Vinet 


11—13. wherefore?..notf is it for lack of love that I) hypocritical 
speak of the little support you gava3 me? knoweth, my motive | teachers 
is far diff. occasion, opportunfty of fleecing you in imitation ree 
of my example. they ..we,° compelled to work for nothing. | xi 15 
false,4 pretended, self-styled. workers, working deceitfully for 
selfish ends. themselves, for the sake of popularity, or lucre, | 1 i. 1% 
or as the agents of persecution. ¢ Ool. ty. & 
False apostles.—The desire to appar good considered in—I. Its 
nature; Li. Its origin; III. Its moral character; IV. Its unavoid- poe 16, is 
able dangers.e—False prophets and teachers.—They—I. Seek to|} so 10 oie oh 
make a gain of men whose minds are simple and credulous; I. 
Seek influence for sordid purposes ; Iff. Are self-revealing. Test|* In what does 
doctrine by example. Give them time, and watch them elosely,|tist? Ine ree 
and their corruptness will be revealed./ conscience, sp- 
Sinister motives of hypocrites—See yonder eagle, how it mounts! | Provable, | pur. 
Does it cars for the ethereal blue, or aspire to commune with the | $7 .*nPriginess 
stars of heaven? Nota whit; such airy considerations have no affectiou, unk 
weight with the ravenous bird; and yet you will not wonder that|formity of cha- 
it soars aloft when you remember that ik thus obtains a broader |"cter. and un. 
range of vision, and so becomes the moro able to provide for its | favours orfrowns 
nest. The bird mounts towards heaven, but it keeps its eye ever-|of fortune”= 
more upon the outlook for its prey. No celestial impulse is needed, | 54 
its love of blood suffices to bear it aloft. It soars only that it may | ¢ Draseke. 
flash downwards with fell swoop upon the object of ita desires. ve 
Wonder not that men with the hearts of devils yet mount like|” Ahlan 
angels: there is a reason which explains it all g Spurgeon. 


14, 15. marvel, considering their master. for . himself, | Satan an 
to suit his purpose. is..light,* assumes much holiness and boy qelosee 
kindness (ill. temptation of Christ, when he quoted Scrip.). | Job ii.1, 
ministers, servants doing his work. as.. righteousness,’ |b Ga. i. 8. 
in appearance. end. . works, ruinous, etc. Bags a 

Pictures of Satan.—We remember hearing the late Bishop Vil- | gresses to come 
#ers remarking on the dangerous tendency of those old pictures, | inupon thestage, 
20 familiar to us all, and so often exhibited to children, in which _ the pete 
Satan was represented as some grim, dark, ugly montter, the very | Sony teria te 
sight of whom was terrible to behold. A broad-shouldered Scotch- | mcst dangerous 
man, looking at Ary Schoeffer’s painting of the “ Teraptation of| when he appears 
the Lord,” said, as he pointed to the figure of Satan, “If that |?" uo ee be 
ehiel cam to me in sic an ugly shape, I think he wud hae a teuch| vers ‘tis 


fob wi’ me too.”” “I could not,” adds John de Liefde, the narra-| tongue with tals 


_ 


158 I. CORINTHIANS. (Cap. xi. 16—23, 


language."—Ger-|tor of the incident, “help smiling, but I felt. there was much 
— truth in the remark.” 


slorying 16—19. fool, for boasting thus. that .. little, let me ad 
etter the least boast a little after the method of the false teacher. that.. 
flesh Lord,? do not charge Him with inciting to this. foolishly, of 
2200x011, |myself. seeing. . also,’ for even on their low ground I have 
somewhat to say. gladly,¢ rejoicing in your superiority. Yet 
b Ma, xi. $8. people should be more glad to find their teacher above them. 
Wise, ironical. 
aggre Boasting.—It is: I. Foolish—the boaster thinks to exalt him- 
d10o.1v.10. |gelf—but men think him a fool. II. Unchristian—it is not 
*Riatoule is the | after the Lord, who was meek and lowly—but pre-eminently selfish 


surer weapon 
with which we 
may convince 
him who obtusely 
and pertinacious- 
ly adheres to er- 
roneous opinions 
in spite of reason; 
ridicule corrects 
better than re- 
prehension” 
—Horacs. 


and devilish. III. Degrading—because a vulgar evil—many boast 
after the flesh. IV. Only acceptable to fools—who listen gladly, 
because they think themselves wise—wise men laugh and are 
filled with contempt.¢ 

Vain boasting.—A favourite of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, had 
risen to so high a degree of honour, that he used to say he had 
but two discontentments in this life: the first was, that he could 
grow no greater, so great was he already become ; and the second, 
that the king, with all his revenues, seemed to him too poor to 
add any sensible increase to his. Not many days after this, the 


eJ. Lyth, DD. upstart was detected by Ptolemy in a treacherous intrigue, con- 
. demned to be hung before his own door, and all his effects 
d Percy Ante. | sonfiscated.4 
conduct of 20, 21. for,* as a proof of your wisdom. suffer, ye endure, 
a ree put up with him. if.. bondage, to yourselves, confirm you 
Brmeeciiy ly in wrong habits. devour,¢ by illegal exactions. if. .you, Gk., 
b Ga. iv. 9. catch you, asinasnare. if.. exalt,¢ to lord it overyou. if.. 
(Mazzi 14! face, insult you. I speak, etc. (ironically), “I feel that I am 
1 Pe. v. 9,8 | much letting myself down by the confession that J was too weak 


“Rulers seem to 
suppose that go- 
vernmenta were 
instituted for 
their own exclu- 
sive benefit, and 
they affect to re- 
gard the fact that 
the happiness of 
society in gene- 
ral was the Ob- 
ject, as merely an 
absurd notion.” 
—Plato, 


even to do any of these things among you.” 

Description of the hypocrite.—He speaks, it may be, like an angel, 
but he hath a covetous eye, or the gain of unrighteousness in his 
hand; or the hand is white, but his heart is full of rottenness; 
full of unmortified cares, a very oven of lust, a shop of pride, the 
seat of malice. It may be, like Nebuchadnezzav’s image, he hath 
a golden head, a great deal of knowledge, but he hath feet of clay, 
his affections are worldly, he minds earthly things, and his way 
and walk are sensual and carnal; you may trace him in his secret 


haunts, and his footsteps will be found in some bye-paths of sin, 
—J. Alleine. 


Paul’s 22, 23. are... Hebrews? etc.,* even on their low ground P. 
extraction, |proves his equality in descent, and his superiority in office, 
co G2. I.. more, superior in all by wh. a minister of Christ may be 
epeerinee” | tested. labours,® as a preacher. stripes .. measure,¢ above 
a Bo. xi L all they have endured. frequent, than they, deaths, oft. 
610axv.10, |@*Pposed to death.¢ ‘ 
pat Pe Paul's zeal.—Let us consider his labours, and take occasion to— 


I. Place them more distinctly before you: 1. His sufferings; 
#1 Oo, xv. 30, 31.|2. His dangers; 3. His privations; 4. His cares. IL. Suggest 
e ©. Simeon, M.A.|8uch considerations as obviously arise from them: 1. The incal- 
ut to see| CUlable value of the soul; 2. The vast importance of the Gospel; 


that meon-|3, The spirit with which alone men should enter on the minis 
ists not ee muel | terial office: 4. The proper influence of redeeming love.* 


pa 


a ‘aia ate = a. 


Oap. x1. 34—31,} 2. CORINTHIANS. 

Utility of suffering.—I know enough of gardening to under- 
stand that, if I would have a tree grow a its south side, I 
must cut off the branches there. Then all its forces go to 
repairing the injury; and twenty buds shoot out, where, other- 
wise, there would have been but one. When we reach the garden 
above, we shall find, that, out of those very wounds over which 
we sighed and groaned on earth, have sprung verdant branches, 
tearing precious fruit, a thousand-fold./ 


24—27. Jews. . times, of these we have no other record. 
forty . . one,* the law limited the num. to 40.* thrice... rods, 
only one mentioned in Acts. once. . stoned, at Lystra.¢ 
thrice .. shipwreck, no record of anyone. a.. deep, “prob. 
on some remnant of a wreck aft. one of these shipwrecks.’ 
waters, perh. in fording them. robbers, always numerous in 
the E. countrymen, kindred, Jews. heathen, Gentiles. city, 
Damasceus,9 Jerus.,4 Ephesus, etc. wilderness, desert. false 
brethren, fr. treachery, etc. in weariness .. often, mental 
troubles. in hunger .. nakedness, bodily sufferings. 

Beating with rods.—This was a Roman punishment, and was 
therefore inflicted by the civil authorities. Scourging, properly 
so called, was at this time considered far more ignominious than 
beating with rods. The punishment was usually inflicted by the 
lictors, who were in constant attendance on the principal magi¢- 
trates, going before them as they went. The insignia of their 
office, as well as the dignity of the magistrate on whom they 
attended, consisted of a number of elm rods, bound with a thong 
into a bundle, which they carried on their shoulder. An axe was 
beund up in the bundle, and its head jutted forth fromit. Within 
the city of Rome, however, the axe was omitted, out of respect to 
the Roman people. The bundle, in iact, comprised the apparatus of 
the lictor as executioner of the magistrate’s sentence. The thong 
gerved him to bind the criminal, with the rods he inflicted beat- 
ings, and with the axe he beheaded. 


28-31. those.. without, outside of the personal trials. 
daily,+ entering always into my thoughts. care, matter of 
earnest anxiety and oversight. Churches, wh. I have planted. 
who .. weak ? in this kind of boasting? burn, with zeal. 
glory .. things, yes, even of them. infirmities,’ in the very 
things that make him appear mean in the eyes of some men. 
the .. not, he calls God to witness to the truth of this summary 
of his sufferings. ; 

Glorying in infirmities.—The things to which Paul applies the 
term infirmities:—I. Suffering—for Christ’s sake—of a most 
painful kind and a most frequent repetition—bodily discomfort, 
privation, and pain. II. A keen sense of responsibility—anxiety 
about the welfare of the Churches he had founded. III. A most 
acute sympathy with the weakness of others.° 

The victory of the weak.—It is a lovely spectacle to behold the 
timid and feeble defending the citadel ‘of truth; not with hard 
blows of logic, or sounding cannonade of rhetoric, but with that 
tearful earnestness and implicit confidence against which the 
attacks of revilers are utterly powerless. Overthrown in argu- 
ment, they overcome by faith; covered with contempt, they think 
it all joy if they may but avert a solitary stain from the escutcheon 
of their Lord. ‘Call me what thou wilt,” says the believer, ‘but 


in joyous feelings 
as in @ constant 
exercise of de- 
votedness to God, 
and in laying our- 
selves out for tha 
good of. others," 
—Stewart. 


J H. W. Beecher, 


a De. xxv, 3, 


6“Thewhipwith © 
which these 
stripes were 
given, consisting 
of three sepa- 
rate cords, and 
each stroke being 
counted as three 
stripes, thirteen 
strokes made 
thirty -nine 
stripes, beyond 
which they never 
went.” — Mack- 
night, 


¢ Ac. xvi. 22, 28. 
d Ac. xiv. 19, 

'¢ Alford. 

f Cony. and How, 
1 457; Stanley. 
g Ac. ix. 23 7. 

h Ac, ix. 29. 

4 Ac. xix. 28 J. 
&k Dr. Kttto. 


he will glo: 
even in pi 
mities 


a Col, ii 1, 
b 2 Co. xii. 9, 10 


“We ought to be 
prepared against 
the vicissitudes 
of life; if we are 
incapable of 
resignation, wa 
sh not even 
know me to 
support ‘or- 
tune with pru-° 
dence and mode- 
ration” — Plu- 


¢Dr.CJ.Vaughan. 
“ Beligion, — sa 


éverlasting lode- 
star, that beams 


the brighter in 
the heavens tha 
darker here on 


190, BW TRAPS, fOap. xi. 1,2 


speak not ill of my Bezoved. Here, plough these shoulders with 
your lashes, but spare yourselves the gin of cursing Him! Ay, 
ict me die: I am all too happy to be slain if my Lord’s most 
glorious cause shall live.”’4 


Paul’sescape| 32, 833. Damascus [iii. 87]. governor, ethnarch, oF 
fromDamas-| prefect. Aretas, K. of Arabia Petrwa [i. $8, 291).. The 
cue name or title of Aretas was borne by sev. Arabian chiefs or kings. 
a Ac. ix, 2295. | basket [i. 110]. Perh. it was a “ rope-basket,” or net.’ 

b Gtanley. Paul delivered at Damascus.—Here is—I. Danger—imminent 
—ineurred in the cause of Christ. IL, Deliverance—effected by 
the providence of God—through human agency, IIT. Instruction 
—God protects His own against all forces—delivers them out of 
the greatest difficulties.—Paul’s deliverance—How God—I. Frus- 
ceived, a regara| ‘ates the designs of the wicked. II. Delivers His own people.* 
forourown fan-| Escaping from the persecutor.—Archbishop Bancroft having 
quillity will pre-| received information t Mr. Robert Parker, a Puritan divine, 
serve us from 8| was concealed in a certain citizen’s house in London, immediately 


earth grows the 
night sround 
"—Carlyle. 


of prudence to 
avoid beitig in- 
jured if possible ; 
but after an in- 
jury has been re- 


eng = je sent a person to watch the house while others were prepared with 
critus, a warrant to search for him. The person having fixed himself 


c Dr. J. Lyth. at the door, boasted that he had him now secure. Mr. Parker, at 
a He only who is 9 juncture, — be te —— in es habit of ie spent 
mperate can|and venture out, whereby he might possibly escape ; ut if he 
discern advant- : : ul ‘s i 
a 4 remained in the house he would be sure to be taken. Accord- 
crest i ee ingly in his strange garb he went forth; and God so ordered it, 
knawa how to|that, just at the moment of his going out, the watchman at the 
oa ap be door spied his intended bride passing on the other side of the 
and experience, | Street ; and, while he just stepped over to speak to her, the good 
so as to make|man escaped. When the officers came with the warrant to search 
on {he best! the house, to their great mortification he could not be found. 
Se A eee rn aa re ee 
evil.” tes, | of @ friend in the neighbour of London, wher¢ a treacherous 
“Bylls in the| Servant in the family gave information to the Fshop’s officers, 
journey of lifeare who came and actually searched the house where he was; but, by 
Pace bile we: | the aeacial providence of God, he was again most remarkably pre- 
upon their road : ere for ci a4 Scene 5. the house ba they neglected to 
they both appear| Search was in whi e was conceal from whence he 
ne: sh heard them swearing and quarrelling one with another; one pro- 
we approach! ‘esting that they had not searched that room, and another as 
them, we findthat | confidently asserting the contrary, and refusing ‘o suffer it to be 
they are far lesa searched again. Had he been taken, he must f.eve been cast inta 
Cod go pee prison, where, Without doubt, says the narivdor, he must hava 
reived.”—Colton, died. 


CHAPTER THE TW #.LFTH. 


caughtupto| 1,9. visions,* things presented in. a uxpernat. manner, and 
the third seen while awake. revelations, disocy. of things unknown, by 
sR PN internal impressions on mind. knew, know. I know now. 
Sg i Ac l|above..ago,° this first mention of it shows how little P. 
to such occas, as | W88 given to boasting. whether .. knoweth, in utter loss of 
Ae. ix. 27; xviii. | self-consciousness ; he is not sure whether he was “caught up” 
+ Mhaase 18; xxiii, bodily, or only in a figure. third heaven,* the seat of God 
bAc, xii 93 1 TL and of holy angels./ x 

iv. Paul's rapture.—L Ite different circumsteawes: 1, He was 


heaven 


ee ey 


Osp. xii. 3, 4) sa. OORINTHI AE ; 161 


honoured with revelations of the Saviour; 2. These were of the|¢ Prob. at An- 
same kind with those experienced by other men ; 8. Besides these | Hoch; at time of 


he was the subject of extraordinary communications; 4. The|h.° %aimation to 
locality into which he was taken; 5: The time of the event; 6.|-Wennwnn, 
The circumstances. IL. Some reflection upon this history: 1. Re shortly aft. 
‘Why was Paul selected for this? To make him superior to the Tacereur. = 
difficulties of his work; 2. It should confirm our faith likewise.t 
The Apostle caught up to the third heaven.—We have here an 
account of something: I. Pre-eminently glorious, with which 
Paul was favoured: 1. The designation given of the favoured in- 
dividual. 2. The period of the event. Consider here—(1) The’ 
Apostle’s humility; (2) The truth of Christianity. Paul kept the 
thing quiet fourteen years. 8. The manner of its performance. 
4. Its certainty. I. Peculiarly trying, which he endured: 1. 
The nature of this visitation (read to v. 10); 2. Its design; 3. 
Si abe te which the Apostle adopted; 4. success he eb high ‘nose 
with.* who walked 

The seven heavens.—The sum of Wetstein’s quotations on the | through thesirto 
Rabbinical conception of the seven heavens is as follows: 1. The; , aE pg 
veil (comp. Heb. vi. 19); 2. The expanse; 3. The clouds; 4 The ti 3 
dwelling place (habitaculum) ; 5. The habitation (habitatio) ; 6. ne 
‘The fixed seat; 7. Araboth. In “the clouds” are said to be the |7 4- “tarts. 
mill-stones which ground themanna. Before the Fall, God lived | Anon. 
on the earth; at the sin of Adam, He ascended into the first)“ Know yeareas 
heaven; at the sin of Cain, into the second; at the generation of sone ere ae 
Enoch, into the third; at the generafion of the flood, into the|7o reir, and as 
fourth; at the generation of the confusion of tongues, into the far from the love 
fifth; at the generation of Sodom, into the sixth; at the genera-;of « may 
tion of Egypt, into the seventh. Then, at the rise of Abraham, he} Poe ira, 
descended into the sixth; of Isaac, to the fifth; of Jacob, to the | | stanley 
fourth; of Levi, to the third; of Kohathi, to the second; of 4 
Amram, to the first; of Moses to the earth again.! 

3, 4. and ..man,-P. thus modestly alludes to himself (v. 7).'and heard 
Paradise {ii. 207]. heard.. words, Gk., words and no par me 
words. 


The communications from the dead to the living.—L It is the/% 90. ¥. 173 Ba. 
express will of God that we should derive our knowledge of the | Bo. We a, ai 
eternal world trom oh ose it pe ad per eer reget edhe Peek ie: 
made by those who visi! spirits, concerning 4 “Express 
what they had seen or heard, they would divert our minds from | t#ken nie bo 
the Bible, our guide to eternal life. III. Had Paul been permitted | mY Stories.” — 
to utter his visions and revelations, it might have encouraged | stanley. 
others to expect such communications; and dreams and phan-|, py, 7 1, Ship- 
tasms of the imagination would have been taken for heavenly | man. 
visions. IV. We have no reason to believe that messengers from | « Generally those 
the dead could give testimony more impressive than that which whomostexcelin 

have.¢ 

pe pisbe anticipated.—Mr. John Holland, the day before he| Pistion f° Tin 
died, called for the Bible, saying, “‘ Come, O come; death ap- | tem tation. ie 
proaches, let us gather some flowers to comfort this hour.” And gh i aig 
turning with his own hand to the eighth chapter of Romans, he/q , 4. hy the 
gave the book to Mr. tie ayer pane Page - pote al second 1s js 
very verse, he paused, and then gave the sense, is - ° 
igh more to t the joy an1 wonder of his friends. Having con-|'? not, for thi 
pride 


d Cf. Ac. vill. 39, 
40; Ez. viii 3 


me, with his high 
bald forehead 


it 

tinued his meditations on *»» eighth of Romans, thus read to| tno 
him, for two hours or more sm a sudden he said, “O stay your |fall into 
YOu. TV. z ; 


‘ 


thatthesaintmay 
neither rise too 
high, nor sink 
too Gre 


2 
pory- 


the thorn in 
the flesh 


a “A metaphor 
taken fr. im- 
pene or cruci- 

ing, as in Ga 

, 20." — Stanley, 
whose disser. see 
in p. 563 of Notes 
on Cor. 


6 “It seams quite 
necessary toinfer 
that the Apostle 
alludes to some 
painful and 
tedious 
malady, 
thesame time ‘o 
him to shame 
fore those among 
whom he exer- 


tised his minis-| Satan’s opportunity.—No sooner was 
try-"—Aljord. |baptism than in the 


e Ma. xxvi. 67; 
Mk. xiv. 65; 1 Pe. 
li, 20, 

a Job tf, 7; La 
xiii. 16. 


“The devil drives 
but a poor trade 
by the perse- 
cution of the 
saints; he tears 
the nest, but the 
bird escapes; he 
cracks the shell, 
but loses the ker- 
nel.”—J, Flavel, 


s 2 Oo. tv.7; 1 Pe. 
Ww. 14 

@ Ro, v. 3; 
aLé 


whichet|had encountered from his enemies, 


. 


Wy. CORINTHIANS. 


reading! Wha’ 3 ic this I see? Have you lighted up 
gi : answered, “ No, it is the sunshine ;” 
clear summer evening. ‘ Sun- 

our’s shine. Now, farewell, 

ome, Heaven. The Day-star from on high hath visited 


and preach it at my 
feel His mercy; I- 
I can- 
God knoweth ; 
Thus ravished in spirit, 


stood. 


6—7. myself.. glory, for he was hardly himself when the 
subject of these visions. for.. fool, boasting of what I know 
not. forbear, he would be judged of by what he was on ordinary 
occasions. lest .'. measure, inflated with pride. thorn, 
oxddop, “something pointed,” “s pointed stake,” “ palisade.” 
Not found elsewhere in N. T.* flesh, almost endless conjectures 
as to nature of this particular trial.» buffet,« maltreat.¢ 

The thorn in the flesh.—I. The best answer to prayer is not 
always the receiving of our request. Il. The feeling of weakness 
is strength. III. The Apostle’s lofty view of affliction.¢ 

Paul's thorn in the flesh.—There are several opinions eoncerning 
this “thorn in the flesh,” held by different persons: I. That: it 
was some bodily ailment. IL. That it was some opposition he 
or suffering endured. III. 
Carnal longings. IV. Spiritual trials—faint-heartedness in the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, temptations to despair or to 
doubt, blasphemous suggestions of the devil. f 
Christ out of the water of 
fire of temptation. So David, after hie 
anointing, was hunted ‘as a partridge among the mountains.” 
Israel is no sooner out of Egypt than Pharaoh pursues them. 
Hezekiah no sooner had left that solemn Passover than Senna- 
cherib comes up against him. Paul is assaulted with vile tempta- 
tions after the ‘abundance of his revelations;” and Christ 
teacheth us, after forgiveness of sins, to loek for temptations and 
pray against them. While Jacob would be Laban’s drudge and 
pack-horse, all was well; but when once he began to flee, he 
makes after him with all his might. All was jolly quiet at 
Ephesus before Paul came thither; but then ‘‘there arose no 
small stir about that way.” All the while our Saviour lay in His 
father’s shop, and meddled only with carpenter's chips, the devil 
troubled Him not; but now that He is to enter more publicly 
upon His office of Mediatorship, the tempter pierceth His tender 
soul with many sorrows by solicitation to sin, And dealt he so 
with the green tree, what will He do with the dry ?—J. Trapp. 


8—10. thrice, é.e¢., often, earnestly. depart, this, bef. the 
use of “the thorn” was seen. said,* giving both comfort and 
instruction. grace..thee, my favour in special gifts and 
mercies. strength .. weakness,’ nothing more shows Christ- 
ianity to be of God than the weakness of the instruments by wh. 
it was first promulgated. that .. me,‘ and be manifested by me. 


9 Oe,| Pleasure . . sake,“ since, through me, they make His grace ap- 


parent. weak, as to natural powers. strong, as to spiritual gifts. 


fl. CORINTRIANB, 


The sufficiency of grace.—I. Christ speaks of grace as be 
His, and properly belonging to Him. IL However great om 
offences may be, His grace is yet greater: 1. It justifies us before 
God; 2. It regenerates and sanctifies us. IIL However sad our 
condition may be, it is efficacious to eonsole us. IV. What ought 
to be the chief end of our desires to possess this grace.¢—Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh.—I. His affliction: 1. Paul was bowed down 
with a heavy trial; 2. The design of this affliction. IL The way 
in which he sought deliverance: 1. He made it matter for prayer; 
2. He addressed himself to Christ. III. The happy result of this 
application to the Throne of Grace: 1. In due time his petition 
was answered; 2. The answer, though not precisely agreeable to 
the letter of the Apostle’s petition, fully corresponded with its 
spirit. IV. The cheerfulness with which this result inspired him. 
Application: (1) Let us inquire into the cause of our troubles; 
(2) Let us carry them all to the Throne of Grace; 8. Let us exer- 
cise faith in Christ./ 

All-sufficient grace.—One evening, as Bunyan was in s meeting 

Christian people, full of sadness and terror, suddenly there 
“brake in” upon him with great power, and three times together, 
the words, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee; My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee ; My grace is sufficient for thee.” And “ Oh! me- 
thought,” says he, “that every word was a mighty word unto 
me; as ‘ My,’ and ‘grace,’ and ‘sufficient,’ and ‘for thee;’ they 
were then, and sometimes are still, far bigger than others be.” ~ 


11l—13,I..glorying,so ye may say. ye..me,* the blame, 


therefore, is yours. ought, on higher grounds, to.. you, for 


my work’s sake. for ..Apostiles,? in all that relates to the 
work, call, ete., of an Apostle. nothing, when judged aft. the 
flesh. signs,* by their fruit ye shall know them. for.. 
Churches, the same argument i me as an Apostle is 
against the Churches I have plan except .. you P 4 as other 
teachers to other Churches. forgive .. wrong, ironical. They 
would have more highly prized what had cost them more. 

Signs, wonders, and mighty deeds.—The miracles which accom- 
pany the preaching of the Gospel: I. In the world of spirit: 
1, Evil spirits expelled (refer to Mk. ix. 17—27, ete.); 2. Good 
spirits praise the Lord (new tongues). I. In the external world 
of nature,—injurious things overcome, evil in life made service- 
able, life triumphing over death. III. In the personal life as soul 
and body,—diseases removed, the restored rejoicing in a new 
existence, * 

Old-fashioned theology.—I long for # theology and I love a 
Gospel that has in it power to shake a man; that has in it thun- 
der, as well as rain and dew. Those Della Cruscan teachers that 
are all pulp, are like thin fogs hanging over shallow oceans. The 
old rugged doctrines of the Schools may be too sharp here or 
there, and they may have wrecked many a sensitive nature ; but, 
after all, those old rugged doctrines have in them power both for 
condemnation and for lifting up and consolation./ 


14, 15. behold, as proof of my love. third .. you, once he 
had oory eg been, once he had purposed to go,’ and now ye 
again ready. your’s, your property. you, your persons {or 
Christ. for, ete., this dau esp. to spiritual providing. spend 
.. you,é I will do even more than a parent is expected to do 
L2 
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@ Jean @uillebert. 


“ Tf any one sainf 
needs the hue 


comes him well; 
but to glory in 
himself for them 
is hateful. He 
needs a quick eye 
anda steady 
hand that has tu 
diive his chariot 
on the brow of so 


now, and for- 
ward for the rest 
that remaineth. 


the signs of 
an Apostle 


a Ga. iL. 6. 


51 Co, fii. 7; Ep. 
fil 8; Lu. xvii. 10. 


e2Covwh4. | 
@2 Co. xi. 9. 


“Faith's great 
work is to re- 
nounce self. 
bt ded and to 
ring in the 
wer of God ta 

ours. Happy 
they that are 
weakest in them: 
selves—mostsen 


weak, then I am 
strong;’ they 
know what it 
means, though it 
is a riddle to the 
world.”- Leighton, 


e Lange. 
S A. W. Beecher. 


spending and 
being spent 


a Ac, xviii. 1 
6 2 Co. 


{. 15, 16. 


ce Macknight, Ee 
- | eas; Of. Stanley. 


" ee, Ata ries 
5 i ™ ae Bf 
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i though . . loved, he will love on and ever, though the result’ 
be so unnatural. 

The duty of ministers.—We may learn from this declaration— 
“T seek not yours, but you:” I. The paramount duty of ministers. 
A minister must seek—1l. Not his own advantage. He must not 
desire—(1) The favour, (2) The riches, of the men. 2. The ad- 
vantage only of his flock. Their—(1) Conversion to God; (2 
Progressive edification in faith and love; (3) Final salvation. 

The corresponding duty of the people: 1. To seek above all things 
the salvation of their own souls; 2. To improve the ministry with 


Much money and little work.—Mr. Fletcher accepted the living 
of Madeley in preference to another of more than double the 
value, which was offered him about the same time; his previous 
intercourse with the people having excited within him an affection 
which would not suffer him to be separated from them, and which 
remained unabated till his death. The circumstances connected 
-|with his appointment were remarkable and characteristic. One 
“The law of Na-| day Mr. Hill informed him that the living of Dunham, in Cheshire, 
a Png then vacant, was at his service. ‘The parish,” he continued, ‘is 
of work isneces-| small, the duty light, the income good (£400 per annum), and it 

is situated in @ fine healthy sporting country.” After thanking 
Botets qyenr| Mr. Hill most cordially for his kindness, Mr. Fletcher added, 
“ Alas! sir, Dunham will not suit me: there is too much money 
and too little labour.” “ Few clergymen make such objections,” 


Hi. 8; Jo. x. 11. 


“ Men think they 
only buy what 
they part with 
money for; and 
as for those 
things which 
they pay them- 
selves—their 


as ‘if the man 
were not worth 


takieip es too te, | Said Mr. Hill; “it is a pity to decline such a living, as Ido not 
if food, you must | know that I can find you another. What shall we do? Would 
toll for it; and,if| you like Madeley?” ‘That, sir, would be the very place for me.” 


«My object, Mr.. Fletcher,” rejoined Mr. Hill, ‘is to make you 
comfortable in your own way. If you prefer Madeley, I shall find 
no difficulty in persuading the present vicar to exchange it for 
Dunham, which is worth more than twice as much.” In this way 
he became vicar of Madeley, with which he was so perfectly satis 


I desired, eéc.,* our messengers, also, were animated by the 
be =e of self-denial. 

made no gain of you.—Although the preachers of the Gospel 
do not work with t a A own hands as Paul, but live by the altar, 
®,| yet this word remains for them as a principle. They ought to 
fest disavowal of show themselves earnest for God: I. In self-denying activity, 
it. It is an irony.| Which imports much more than necessary official duties ; IL 
een poes® oe perfect freedom from avarice.* 
erent re Caughs with guile.—Mr. Robert Aitkin, a bookseller of Phila. 
his conduct, but| delphia, was the first person who printed a Bible in that city. 
that of which he} While he kopt a bookstore, @ person called on him, and inquired 
— Se if he had Paine’s Age of Reason for sale. He told him he had 


teachers."—4,|20t; but ha‘ing entered into conversation with him, and found 
Fuller. that he was an infidel, he told him he had a better book than 
6 Williger. Paive’s Age of Reason, which he usually sold for a dollar, but 
“As {s| would lend it to him, if he would promise to read it; and after 
ee a ane he had actually road it, if he did not think it worth a dollar, he 
ine us | Wou take it agx‘n. The man consented ; and Mr. Aitkin put 9 
thet he Bible into his kwvds, He smiled when he found what book he 
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had engaged to read ; but said he would perform his engagement. 
He did so; and when he had finished the perusal, he came back, 
and expressed the deepest gratitude for Mr. Aitkin’s reecommenda- 
tion of the book, saying it had made him what he was not before 
—a happy man; for he had found in it the way -of salvation 
through Christ. Mr. Aitkin rejoiced in the event, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that this reader of the Bible, from that 
day to the end of his life, supported the character of a consistent 
Christian, and died with a hope full of immortality. 


discretion must 

pat @ golden 

ridle upon out 

Pegasus, that is, 

our zeal, lest, 

it be unbridled, | 
it make us run 
out of course.“— 


19—21. excuse..youP by sending Titus; and by taking} a) 


nothing? I am not admitting absence of right. but.. edi- 
fying,* wh. we seek bef. our own interests. fear, aft. all I 
hope and have said. you.. would, not quite reformed. I.. 
not, your wrong views of me not quite corrected. lest.. 
tumults,’I fear also lest these things should yet exist. lest, 
this also l fear. my. . you, by showing me how almost in vain 
I have laboured. and that, etc.,* notwithstanding all my confi- 
dent boasting on your account. 

Crime in the Church.—\. The disorders and crimes that were 
found in the Church at Corinth. II. The manner in which Paul 
treats this: 1. He does not separate himself from them; 2. He 
does not persuade any others to leave them. Although 
Church was full of crime, yet they were free from that which 
makes a separation from God, namely, heresy in doctrine, or 
idolatry in worship.* 

Effect of preaching.—Fra Rocco, # Dominican, preached a 
eelebrated penitential sermon on one occasion; when all the 
audience were in terror, and fell on their knees, showing every 
sign of contrition. Then he cried, ** All who are truly penitent, 
hold up your hands!” Every man in the vast multitude held up 
his hand. Then he said, “Holy Archangel Michael, thou who 
standest with adamantine sword at the judgment-seat of God, cut 
me off every hand which has been held up hypocritically.” 
Byery hand dropped.¢ 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


things 
are done for 
edification 


a1 Co, x. 38, 

6 2 Co. xiii. 2—10, 
€1 Co.v. 1; Bo. 
fi. 21, 22 


“Give me the 


with severity.and 
every other with 
indulgence.” - 


the George IL. 


“The condemna- 
tion of faults not 


1—8. third time (xii. 14). word, that I have heard to your | the 


discredit. established,+ to the confusion of those who have 
sinned; and of others who still suffered them. I.. spare,’ 
proper reproof and punishment. since .. me,‘ the true proof, 


which they overlooked, being their existence as a Church. |2 


which . . you,¢ the Word of Christ was mighty in them, in con- 
vincing of sin and inciting to a new life. 

The Gospel witnesses.—I. The points of difference among the 
Apostles: 1. How they may be reconciled ; 2. How they evidence 
the truth of the Gospel. II. Their points of agreement. They 
agree upon all points of: 1, Doctrine; 2. Teaching concerning 
the main outlines of the Christian character: (1) Its chief charac- 
teristics—love, resignation, composure of mind; (2) Its duties— 
almsgiving, self-denial, prayer, and praise.* 

A test of preaching._-When Massillon preached at Versailles, 
Louis XIV. paid the following most expressive tribute to the 
power of his eloquence: “ Father, when I hear others preach, I 


third 
time of his 
coming 
a De. xix.15; Ma. 
xviii 16; He, x. 
8, 


61 Co, iv. 19, 21. 
c1 Oo, ix 2; i.& 
d1 Oo. i. 6,7; 1 
Th. ii. 13; 1 


v. 4. 

e J. H. Newman, 
BD. 

“ There are none 
more abusive to 
others than they 
that lie most 
open to cen- 
sure themselves; 
but the humour 
goes round, and 


have somebody 
to laugh at him 
to-morrow.”— 


Seneca. 
{ Percy Anse. 


weakness 
and power 
of Christ 
@ Ph. 7, 831 
Pe. iii. 18, 

b Ep. {. 19, 20. 

¢ 2 Oo, iv. 10—12. 
@20o. x. 8, 4. 
“So that, in the 
Odyssey, we ma, 
liken Homer wit 
justice to the set- 
ting sun, whose 
glory, indeed, still 
remains, though 


will | satisfied with myself.” The first time he preach 


} 
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ou, I am dis 
his sermon on 

the small number of the elect, the whole audience were, at a 

certain part of it, seized with such violent emotion, that almost 

every person half rose from his seat, as if to shake off the horror 
of being one of the cast-out into everlasting darkness/ 


4. weakness,¢ of that human nature wh. He assumed. he 
-. God, wh. raised Him fr. the dead and clothed Him with 
authority, etc. we..him, our weakness partakes of the nature 
of His. We are liable to persecution, death. but. . him,¢ our 
new life is originated and sustained by our risen Lord. by.. 
you,? our authority shall be manifested by the power of 
accompanying us. ’ 
Christ’s death and resurrection.—I. His death an expression of 
weakness—actual as respects His humanity—apparent in the esti- 
mation of men—voluntary in the presence of law. II. His resur- 
rection a display of power—He rose in power—reigns in power— 
lives in the power of His Word.¢ 
A preacher learns by communion with God.—It is related that 


am very well pleased with them: when I hear 


the excessive| one of his hearers once asked, “* How is it that Mr. Bramwell always 


heat of his beams 
abated.” 


— Thales, “Allour 
knowledgeis our- 
selves to know.” 


your own 
abilities, and with 
what you are able 
to 


Reprobate, one 
who cannot stand 
proof, or trial. L. 
— atum; 
re, back; and 
probo, to try or 
prove, 
d J. Foster. 
“Every man has 
in himself a won- 
tinent of undis- 
covered charac- 
tec. Happy is he 


ns;has something that is new to tell us when he preaches?” 


“Why,” said the person interrogated, ‘‘ you see Brother Bram- 
well lives so near the gates of heaven that he hears a great m: 
things that we don’t get near enough to hear anything about.”/ 


5,6. For the proof that ye seek of Christ speaking in me, 
examine,: try, search. yourselves, heart, life. faith, i.e., 
of the Gospel,—of true Christian men. rove .. selves,° let 
the proof rest with your own characters. ow .. selves P the 
first and chief thing for any man to know. The Cors. prided 
themselves on their knowledge of Grecian philosophy. repro- 
bates P those whose experience and conduct are not suf. to prove 
the presence of Christ. trust .. know, eéc., but very clearly be 
persuaded of the contrary. 

Self-examination.—I. Its necessity. We all stand in some re- 
lation to the grand law of judgment. Should we not know our- 
selves then? II. Its objects. To know if: 1. We are in the 
faith; 2. Christ isin us, III. Its correct and salutary perform- 
ance. Self-examination: 1. Should not expend its chief exercise 
on mere external conduct; 2. Should be exercised on a principle 
of independence of the opinions of others; 3. Should avail itself 
of all circumstances which may aid in self-revelation; 4. Should 
not disregard slight symptoms ;-5, Should combine together many 
matters of indication and proof; 6. Must beware of making some 
doctrinal point its great test; 7. Should be powerfully enforced 
by doubt or uncertainty.¢ 

Need of daily ecamination.—Seneca tells of a Roman that kept 
his soul as clean as the best housewife keeps her house; every 
night sweeping out the dust, and washing all the vessels, examin- 
ing his own soul: ‘ What infirmity hast thou healed? What 
fault hast thou done, and not repented? In what degree art thou 
bettered?” Then he would lie down, exclaiming, ‘ With how 
welcome sleep, and how quiet rest, do I entertain the night !”” 
It were to be wished that all men would do the like,—keep a day- 
book of all their actions and transactions with the world; com 
mane with their own hearts; sum up the words and works of the 
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day passed with an Omnia bene! as churchwardens were wont to 


do when they gave up their presentments: then would their |©lumbus to his 
night’s rest be quiet, and they lie down in safety ; for God Him. [92 2u»” — 4 
self would keep them.¢* € Spencer. 


7—10. that. . evil, but live withoutsin. not. . approved,’ 
mot for our sake. that .. honest, for honesty’s sake. though 
+. reprobates, whatever ye think of us. do.. truth,< not to 
serve any party or personal interest. but. . truth, whatever 
the result. weak,¢ to punish. strong,’ mighty in virtues 
perfection, restoration.* ess,' severity. 

The weakness of seepticism.—The essential truth of Chris-| xii 10. 
tianity never—I, Has been really denied: 1. The authenticity of 
the Scriptures; 2. The consequent truth of religion. I. Can be 
denied. Notice the doctrines of—1. Future life; 2. Retribution; 
8. Supernaturalness; 4, Mediatorship; 5. Regeneration; 6. 
Mysteriousness; 7. Prayer; 8. The Trinity; 9. Faith; 10. 
Christian perfection.* 

The earl and the farmer.—A farmer called on the Earl Fitz- 
william, to represent that his crop of wheat had been seriously 
injured in a field adjoining a certain wood, where his lordship’s re 
hounds had, during the winter, frequently met to hunt. Helrignt piace in 
stated that the young wheat had been so cut up and destroyed, |body; to restors 
that, in some parts, he could not hope for any produce. ‘‘ Well, 
my friend,” said his lordship, “I am aware that we have fre- 
quently met in that field, and that we have done considerable in- 
jury; and if you can procure an estimate of the loss you have |tt 
sustained, I will repay you.” The farmer replied, that, anticipat- 
ing lis lordship’s consideration and kindness, he had requested Re de Gada 
a friend to assist him in estimating the damage, and they thought ? 
that as the crop seemed quite destroyed, £50 would not more|said,“Buthewho 
than repay him. The immediately gave him the money. hg Se Lae 
As the harvest, however, approached, the wheat grew, and in|<iple is not an 
those parts of the field which were most trampled the corn was] wrately. 
strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer went again to his}, 7413; Bedi 
lordship, and being introduced, said, ‘I am come, my lord, re-|19, 
specting the field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” His lord-juwitn every 
ship immediately recollected the circumstance. ‘Well, my |exertion, the best 
friend, did not I allow you sufficient to remunerate you for your|°f maect camo Trt 
loss?” ‘Yes, my lord, I find that I have sustained no loss at ab om gonds 
all, for where the horses had most cut up the land, the crop i8|put it seems in 
most promising, and [ have, therefore, brought the £50 back | the power of the 
again.” “Ah,” exclaimed the venerable earl, “this is what I ible individual to 
like; this is as it should be between man and man.” He then| 49 incalculable 
entered into conversation with the farmer, -asking him g0Me | mischief.” — W, 
questions about his family—how many children he had, ete. His|/reing. 

’ lordship then went into another room, and returning, presented |& Dr. Thomas, 
the farmer with a check for £100, saying, ‘‘ Take care of this, and | Dr. Gacy,” ae 
when your eldest son is of age, present it to him, and tell him the |rounded tw bie 
occasion that produced it.” We know not which to admire—the | yo45 gave tha 
benevolence or the wisdom displayed by this illustrious man ; for | secret of his suc- 
while doing a noble act of generosity, he was handing down a/ cess thus: “/cas 
lesson of integrity to another generation. ee 


11—14. farewell « fon Salutations, iii. 143], Gk., “ may you|last words 
rejoice!” é.¢e.,in the Lid. perfect,’ be restored : t.¢., by re- g: Bog, eT 
‘pentance. comfort, take comfort. be.. mind,’ be united in | fre 


h The Gk. sig. to 
reduce & dits- 
located 


. 


ine 
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sound which 
makes us linger, 
—yet—farewell. 


6“Amend your- 
selves."—Stanley. 


@1 Jo. iv. 7—13. 
e Ro. xvi. 16; 1 
Oo, xvi. 20; 1 

v. 26; 1 Pe. v.14 
f Alford. 

g Jo. 117. 


h Ro. v. 8; Inde 
—| 21; Bo. viii. 


# Jo. iv. 14; vil Inn 


87—39; xiv. 16— 


“To live ina 
family where 
there is but one 


lace in that en- 
arged single 
is such a 
state of happi- 
ness as I cannot 
hear of without 
feeling the ut- 
most pleasure.” 
—Fielding. 


“It is with 
Ohristians as 


are scattered far 
apart, one after 
the other is easily 
extinguished; 
but, when col- 
lected together, 
the fire of one 
preserves that of 
the other, and 
the glowing coals 
often ignite 
others that lie 
gear.” —Francks 


po et A ee eae 
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opinion. ace, with God and ea. other. and. . you,‘ but not 
eter agers ¢ fii, 880]. saints, in the place where 

the Ep. was written/ grace,f favour, mercy. love.. God,*. 

manifested and felt. communion, fellowship, active commu- 

nication, “ wh. has come to you Gentiles, and wh. produces har 

mony [an admirable testimony to the Holy Trinity] Pik 

The pastor’s farewell.—Let us consider the farewell in—I. The 


° 


[ explanation it involves. The hallowed ties between a pastor and 


his flock are not hastily to be severed; but a minister may be 
justified in dissolving them by—1. The claims of his family; 2. 
The prospect of a more extensive usefulness; 8. The leadings of 
Providence. II. The recollections it revives. Recollections con- 
cerning the mini in which he has been engaged. IIL. The 
desires it excites. e faithful pastor desires—1l. Your spiritual 
advancement; 2. Your Christian usefulness; 8. Your final salva- 
tion. IV. The admonitions it suggests. Be—I. “ Perfect;” 2. 
“Of good comfort ;” 8. “ Of one mind, and live in peace.” ‘The 
city of peace.—L Its walls—unity—conoord. II. The gates: 1. 
2. Patience; 8. Beneficence; 4 Recompense or 


Other churches. III. Blessedness— the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.” To bless His Church: 1. By His Holy 
Spirit ; 2. In His providence ; 8. With salvation in His glory. 

A good prayer.—Mr. Venn was on a visit at the house of a 
vary intimate friend, where a lady of great piety was ill of a dan- 
gerous and exquisitely painful disorder. The pple: who 
attended her, one day observed to Mr. Venn, that he was quite at 
a loss to explain how she was enabled to bear such a severity of 
suffering, as he well knew attended her complaint, with so much 
tranquillity, and so little symptom of murmuring and restlessness. 
“Qan you account for it, sir?” added he. “Sir,” said Mr, 
Venn, “ that lady happily possesses what you and I ought to Pa 
for—the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and th 
fellowship of the Moly Ghost.”—Close communion.—The nearer 
the moon draweth into conjunction with the sun, the brighter 
she shines towards the heavens and the earth; so, the nearer the 
soul draws into communion with Jesus Christ, the comelier it is 
in the eyé of the Spouse, and the blacker it appears in the sight 
of the world. He that isa L erieapes Christian to the Lord is a 
precious puritan to the world; he that is glorious to a heavenly 
saint is odious to an earthly spirit. But it is a sign thou art an 
Egyptian, when that cloud which is a light to an Israelite is dark- 
ness to thee. It is a sign thou movest in a terrestrial orb, whea 
thou seest no lustre in such celestial li 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL ~~ 


TO THE GALATIANS, 


7 


' false”? (Windischmann). 


Introduction. 


L Author, Pact. Of this no doubt. 


1. External , decisive, 


Many patristic quotations and allusions (as Ireneus, Polycarp, Justin Martyr 


See Davidson’s Intro. to N. T. ii. 318; Lardner, vi. 6—16). 


2. Internal testi- 


mony, conclusive. ‘* Whoever is prepared to deny the genuineness of this Ep. 
would pronounce on himself the sentence of incapacity to distinguish true fr. 


Il. Time, UNcERTAIN. 


av. 54 or 55 (Ellicott), 57 or 


58, (Lightfoot, Cony. and How.), betw. 54 and 58 (Alford), 53 or 54 (Wordsworth). 


Ee? also Davidson, ii. 292 7.) III Place, UNcerrarn. 


Ephesus or Corin 


Alford), Corinth (Wordsworth, Cony. and How.), Macedonia or Achaia (Light- 


Gatatians. 1. 


Bithynia and Cappadocia (Map No. 21, 


_ foot), Antioch (Macknight), Thessalonica (Michaelis). IV. To whom written, 
Country, Galatia, a small mountainous distr. of A. Minor, betw. 


Bib. Atlas, S.P.C.K.), but with dif, 


pounds. at var. times. 2. Origin, Gallic (Lightfoot on “ Galatian People;” 


intro. to notes on Gals.). 


3. Character. Fickle, impulsive, like all of Gallic 


race (Cesar, B.G. iv. 5; Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, intro.; Cony. and How. 
i. 262; Alford, Prolegomena). V. Design. 1. To defend his own Apostolic 
authority; 2. To expose and refute the errors by wh. the Gals. were being 
deceived ; hence, as in Ep. to Roms., the leading subject is “justification by 


faith, without the works of the law.” 


VI. Style. 1. Strictly controversial; 2. 


Combining the two extremes of P.’s character—severity and tenderness; 3. 
Eminently adapted to the temper and genius of the Gals., who would be likely 


“to be won by his fatherly pleading, 


and denunciations "’ (Alford). 


as well as overawed by his 


Synopsis. 
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(According to Bengal.) 
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PART Il. - 


1. Abuse of Liberty.........v. 13-vi. 10 


1. He reproves.........0.....-s00 esseed, 6-10 
2%. Asserts the Divine authority 
of the Gospel he preacned 

(1) Bec. of his Divine call............11-17 
(2) Acted as Peter's equal............18-22 

8. Vindicates justifica. by faith... 
iii, 1, 2, 15-iv. 11 
4. Explains the subject by an 
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5. Exhorts them to maintain 
their Liberty, etc. v- peg 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Apostle, in sense, & x ists, who 
Me te bo fet protest ag. Judaists, 
man, not any human instrument. but.. Christ,’ “he 
ranks himself with the Twelve, who were commissioned directly 
fr.God.”* and. . Father, close union of Fatherand Son, dead, 
while others were called by Him in the days of His weakness, 
P. was called by Him fr. His exalted and glorified position. 
brethren, companions in travel and toil. Churches, not 
“Church of Galatia.” Comp. this with such terms, “ Church of 

a see intro. 

The true minister—The true minister—I. Does not rest his 
authority upon human ordination—he is neither sent nor 
sathorised by man; II. Is commissioned by God—he is sent by 
Jesus Christ, who is the head of His Church—ordained by God, 
who gives the resurrection power; III. Claims no prescriptive 
authority over others—they are his brethren—equally privileged 

ually honoured in the Churches.¢ 


ues xix. 32, 33). 2. It is understood of the collective body of 
s, or all those over the face of the earth who profess 
to believe in Christ, and acknowledge Him to be the Saviour 
of mankind: this is called the visible Church (Eph. iii. 21; 
1 Tim. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 11,12). 3. By the word Church, also, we 
are to understand the whole body of God’s people, in every period 
time ; this is the invisible Church. Those on earth are also 
called the militant, and those in heaven the triumphant Church 
(Heb. xii. 23; Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 22; Matt. xvi. 18). 4. By a 
i Church, we understand an assembly of Christians 
united together, and meeting in one place for the solemn worship 
of God. To this agrees the definition given by the compilers of 
the thirty-nine articles: “A congregation of faithful men, in 
which the true Word of God is preached, and the sacraments duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinances, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The word is now 
used also to denote any particular denomination of Christians 
distinguished by particular doctrines, ceremonies, etc.; as the 
Romish Church, the Greek Church, the English Church, etcJ 


3—5. .. Ohrist* [iii. 260], grace, manifestation of 
Divine love; peace, the fruit of that love. -who.. himself,¢ 
to death. for..sins, to make atonement for them. that.. 
world,? fr. “ the present evil state of things;” i.e., corrupting 
influence of the world. will.. God, not our own merits, ag. 
wh. legal view the whole Ep. is directed. father,/ who knew 
the utter inability of His children to save themselves, whom, 
alone. glory, praise for our salvation. for ..ever,9 while the 
world and ‘‘ immortality endures.’”’* 


g 


Deliverance from the world.—I. What this world is from which | ii 
II. Who are the delivered. III.) 1% 
From—1. The state; | ¢ He. x. 9, 10 


the Lord delivers His people. 
What it is from which they are delivered. 


term to the twelve.¢ not..men, Church, or Council. | h 


Om. a». 55. 


Paul asserts 
is true 

Apostleship 

a Ellicott, Alford: 

of. Jowett. 

6 Ac. xxii. 10, 18, 

21; xxvi. 16. 

¢ Lightfoot, Ben - 

gel. 


d@ “The notion of 
patristic writers 
that P. designed 
to fortify hier 
teaching by the 
Banction of 
others, alien to 
whole spirit of 
this Ep., in wh. 
all human au- 
thority is set 
jaside.” — Liglit- 


met about business, whether lawful or unlawful | foot 


“Theservice and 
worskip of God 
is the very end 
of our creation; 
the perfection of 
it constitutes the 
glory of heaven; 
and its purity 
and spirituality, 
in whatever de- 
gree they subsist, 
are the chief 
ornaments ot 
earth.”"—R. Hail, 


eJ. Lyth, DD, 
SO. Buck. 
Imaginary Fields 
of Labour. —All 
hills at a distance 
look blue and ro 
mantic. 


his saluta- 
tion 


a Bo. i. 3; 1 Oe 
13; 200.438. 


6 Olshausen. 
t Jo. x. 15, 18 
Th, it 


Ga. vi. 14; 1 Jo 
.16; 1 Joy. & 


8. The snares; 8. The spirit; 4. The course, of the world. IV.|71 Tp i 1% 


eG 
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1-14. | The time of the deliverance. V. The work itself. WI. The reason 
for it. Christ delivers us because—1. None else can; 2. There ia 
no proportion between & soul and the world; 8. He was purposely 
fitted for the work. ; gue 

Gratitude for redemption.—A gentleman, visiting 8 slave-mart, 
was deeply moved by the agony of a slave-girl, who had been 
delicately reared, and feared that she should fall into the hands of 
a rough master. The gentleman inquired her price, paid it to the 
slave-trader, then placed the bill of sale in her own hands, telling 
her that she was free, and could now go home. The slave-girl 
could not realise the change at first, but, running after her re- 


p Re. v.1 


“ Deliver strikes 
the key-note of 
the Ep. The 
Gospel is a 
Tescué, an eman- 
cipation fr. & 
state .of bond- 
age.” —Lightfoot. 
bh See Watts’ Hy., 
“Tl praise my 
Maker with my 
breath.” 


_ ¢0. Hopwood. deemer, cried, ‘He has redeemed me! he has redeemed me! 
Will you let me be your servant ?” How much more should we 
serve Him who has redeemed us from sin, death, and hell! 

no other 6, 7. At this point P. usually expresses his thankfulness 
Gospel for the faith of the Church he addresses. Here, an ominous and 
a Ro.1.8; 100.|solitary omission. that.. soon, aft. their conver. ;’ or his 
Ag Fe Ti/last visit; or, coming of flse teachers. removed, ye are 
Ep 1:85 Fern i | turning renegades. him . . you, God/ into .. Christ, by the 
2,3;2Th.i.& |grace, etc.; instruments another gospel, another sort of. 
b Meyer, AY. which. . another, it is no gospel at all. There are not two 
¢ Bengel. gospels. trouble, shake your allegiance. pervert, reverse, 
d Ohry change to the opposite.* 7 

— Strength of character.—Bernard de Palissy, the Huguenot 


potter, distinguished himself by his knowledge and talents. The 
French king, Henry IIL., said to him one. day, that he should be 


Ellicott. religion. ‘ You have often said to me, sire,” was the undaunted 
4 reply of De Palissy, “that you pitied me; but as for me, I pity 
Léghife you, who have given utterance to such words as, ‘ I shall be com- 
ed.’ These are unkingly words; and I say to you, in royal 
phrase, that neither the Guises, nor all your people, nor yourself, 
are able to compel a humble manufacturer of earthenware to bend 
i his knee before statues.” 
th penal 8, 9. we, himself, colleagues, Apostles. angel, the highest 
of a ae ; authority, next toa Divine person.e accursed,’ hat 
on iv. 107]. 
a Afrd. The preaching of another gospel accursed.—I. It is possible to 
b 1 Co, xvi, 22;| 88eertain what the true Gospel is—l. But we find men saying, 
De. iv. 2;  Re.| that, amid contending systeme and warring pulpits, they cannot 
xxii. 18, 19, ascertain what the true Gospel is; 2. It is most irrational fox 
¢ Dr, W. & 


these to listen to human controversies, while they make no appeal 
to the original authorities. II. This Gospel is unchangeable in 
“Budoxus waslits character. It is not a discovery, but a revelation. Il. They 
eaten ao who pervert it are accursed. The greatness of—1l. This crime; 
the glory of we |2- The mischief done by it. Learn—(1) It is the duty and 
thuaght he was|interest of every hearer of the Gospel to ascertain that he is 
nen es wha receiving that system of truth which the Apostle taught; (2) 
an he Es Errors in religion are neither rare nor harmless; (3) There are 
Oh.stian judge| truths in religion of such vital importance, that departure from 
himself born|them must destroy the soul..—The inviolability of Christianity.— 
behold, /T, The import and construction of the Gospel cannot be vague 
and indeterminate. II. Its Divine origin and authority cannot be 
J.\controverted. Consider—1. The strength and satisfaction of con- 
viction entertained by Paul; 2. What weight and credibility 


_ Cap. 1. 10-17.) 
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should be allowed to his convictions. III. Its efficacy cannot be|¢ Dr. R. W. 
Hamilton, 


denied. IV. Its authority and force cannot be superseded. V. No 
circumstance or agency can endanger its existence and stability.¢ 

Jesus, the sum of the Gospel._—In a village church in one of the 
Tyrolese valleys, we saw upon the pulpit an outstretched arm, 
tarved in wood, the hand of which held forth a cross. We noted 
the emblem as full of instruction as to what all true ministry 
should be, and must be—a holding forth of the cross of Christ to 
the multitude as the only trust of sinners. Jesus Christ must be 
set forth evidently crucified among them. Lord, make this the 
aim and habit of all our ministers.¢ 


10—12. persuade, please. GodP« I once tried to please 
men as wellasGod. or..menP® certainly not. if.. men, if 
I were still pleasing men. I..Christ, whose service is not 

leasing to men. certify, make known to. not..man, of 
Soateme origin. for, in proof of this. by ..Christ,¢ beginning 
with a simple illumination, continued through # progressive 
development. 

Pleasing others—How far are justified in attempting to 
please others ?—I. Negatively: 1. Not by unworthy compliances ; 
2. Yet we must never show personal hardness; 3. We must not 
lay undue stress on minor points; 4. We must not be self-seekers 
in society. II. Positively: 1. Show to all men the respect due to 
each; 2. Exercise social affections under God’s grace; 8. Treat 
the great points of religion and morality with tender solemnity.4 

Pleasing men and God.—The Rev. Joseph Alleine was very 
faithful and impartial in administering reproof. Once when 
employed in a work of this kind, he said to a Christian friend, “I 
am now going about that which is likely to make a very dear and 
obliging friend become an enemy. But, however, it cannot be 


omitted; it is better to lose man’s favour than God’s.” But, 80/4, 


far from becoming his enemy for his conscientious faithfulness to 
him, he rather loved him the more ever after, as long as he lived. 


13, 14. conversation, behaviour, conduct, etc. in.. his 


religion, Judaism. wasted,* laid it waste, devastated. pro- 
fited,»> made progress. equals. . nation, contemporaries. 
zealous, a zealot, contender for. of. . fathers,’ Pharisaical 
traditions. : 

Saul the persecutor—(Refer to Acts viii. 1—4).—I. He has 
satisfaction in the death of the martyr Stephen. II. He per- 
secutes the Church, III. He seeks out the concealed. IV. He 
draws forth those sought out, and spares no sex. V. He delivers 
those drawn forth to prison.4 i 

Vindicating character.—Tell Brother—— to take no notice of 
the attacks. A man’s character will take care of his reputation, 
and he need not fear the malicious attacks of his enemies, It is 
never well for a man publicly to vindicate himself from charges 
which the whole tenor of his life contradicts. Those who know 
the man do not need the vindication, and those who don’t know 
him will not care enough about it to read what he may write.¢ 


15—17. separated .. womb," I was set apart fr. my birth. 
My conversion was fore-ordained.’ called .. grace, in His own 
time and way. to..me,’ as the Messiah, and my personal 
Saviour. that..heathen,4 the purpose for wh. I was set 


spart andecalled. flesh .. blood, his own mind, or view, etc., b 


“T will not quar- 
rel with a slight 
mistake, such aa 
our nature’s 
frailty may ex- 
cuse.” — Roscom- 


6 0. H. Spurgeon, 


taught from 
Jesus Christ 
a1 Th. iia 


c Ep. iii, 2—4, 

Certify, to make 
knownas certain. 
Fr. certifier; L. 


to make. 

“Do not preach 
80 much toplease 
@s to profit. 
Choose rather to 
discover men’s 
sins than to show 


is most gilded, 
but which shows 


@ Ac. viil. 3; ix. 
1; xxvi. 10, 11, 


b Ac, xxi. 3; Ph. 
ii. 6, 

¢ Mk. vit 5, 8— 
12 


d Storcke. 
“The way to 
gain & good re- 
putation 13 to en- 
deavour to be 
what you desire 
to appear.” — 
Socrates. 


¢ Dr, Wayland. 


° “ 

a Ep.i.5,% Je 

1,5; 2 TL 1, 9. 
Lightfoot. 


—— 
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5 2 Oo. iv. 6. 
d Ao ix. 18; Ep. 
iin, 8. 


or human friends and instructors. neither, etc., fr. Damascus 
to..me, to tell them my story, and receive their authority. 
Arabia,* prob. desert nr. Damascus. His object prob. to show 
ha was never in any place where he could learn anything fr. the 
Aposs/ Damascus, [iii. 81). ’ 

It pleased God.—Introduction :—we find four things that are 
said to have pleased God—1l. To bruise Christ; 2. That all ful- 
ness should dwell in Christ; 3. To save men by the foolishness 
of preaching; 4. To bless Israel. These words—I. Explain all 
mercies: 1. Paul’s birth; 2. His conversion ; 3, His Apostleship. 
Il. Comfort under all trials.*\—Paul’s conversion.—I. Who was 
called 2 IL. How was he called? III. How did he receive 
the call?—The interval between the choice of a@ profession 
and the entrance on its duties.—I. The professions or callings 
which present themselves to one about to embark on life: 1. The 
great variety of things to be done in the world; 2. The variety 
of endowments among men; 3. The fact that the ends of life may 
be secured, the purposes of society advanced, and God honoured, 
in any one of these occupations. II. On what principles such a 
calling should be chosen. That calling should be chosen—1. In 
which the most can be made of life for its proper purposes; 2. 
Which, when there is a fitness for two or more, will be the most . 
adapted, under the circumstances, to secure the ends of life; 
8. Which will best develope the peculiar endowments of the mind; 
4. Which is just and honourable; 5. In which there are fewest 
temptations to evil; 6. Which will promote the good both of 
one’s self and society ; 7. Which will not hinder, but assist the pre- 
paration for another world. III. In what way the interval between 
the choice of and the entrance on a profession should be em- 
ployed: 1. In preparation and study; 2. This study should have 
reference to the future calling; 3. This preparation should be 
subordinate to the preparation for eternity.* 

Profession of decision.—A freedman said, “I have got safe by 
de go-back corner, and I will go all de journey home; and, if you 
don’t see me at de first of dem twelve gates, look to de next one, 
for I shall be dere.” Another says, “When I left de rebel ranks, 
and crossed over to de Lord’s army, I tore up de bridge behind 
me. Now I’m fightin’ with de Captain dat’s never lost a battle.” 
—Success of decision.—Alexander, being asked how he had con- 
quered the world, replied, ‘‘ By not delaying.” 


18—20. three years, aft. conver. see, visit, form ac- 
quaintance of. and.. days, short time, explained« James 
.. brother [i. 67; ii. 214, 368], called here an Apos., but it does 
not follow that he was one of the Twelve. now.. you, this 
aco. of my little association with man. behold .. not, a solemn 
ag I speak in the sight of God, who sees that I do not 

@.¢ 

The truth of Paul’s words.—I. The causes he had 
that the Galatians would not believe him—1. The taba a 8 
2. The seduced people. II. The means he took to clear hi 


e Cony. and How. 
& 105. 


f Ellicott. 


g Ac. ix. 2 f7.; 
xxii 6,10; xxvi. 
12. 


On P. in Arabia, 
see disser, by 
Lightfoot, p. 87, 
in his Notes on 
Galatians: and 
on P.’s first visit 
to Jerus., bid. p. 
91. 


“The speediest 
and easiest 
method of ac- 
complishing our 
desire to Over- 
come the evil, 
and do good, is 
an immediate 
compliance with 
our first convic- 
tions, without 
‘conferring with 
flesh and blood.’” 
—Bogatzky. 

h Dr. J. Edmond. 


¢ W. Hofacker, 
k Albert Barnes, 


“Christ when on 
earth cured 
many a spot, es- 
pecially of lepro- 
sy, but never 
smoothed any 
wrinkle — never 
made any old 
man young 
egain.”— Fuller. 


“The teachings 
of God are infal- 
lible teachings, 
The wisest and 
holiest of men 


from the imputation of falsehood,—he took 1 

a Se mr ook a solemn oath. 1. 
fend others tat The een e this proceeding ; 2. Its necessity.4 

thesame mistake eauty of Truth.—No man can read that story of Walter 
with themselves; | Scott’s “‘ Mid-Lothian,” where Effie Deans was on trial f 

then Greet : life, and Jeanie was to bear witness, re 


i and the saving of her sister’ 
Scat we eaa|life just turned om the slightest evasion of the tenth, and che 


. 


+. a = oe 


i a a iS 


ad 


—- | 
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vould not lie, even to save her sister, but had to tell the truth, 
and see her old father fall dead to the ground, and feel that the 
terrible enginery of justice must roll over her heart and crush 
her—no man can read that story (I defy Machiavelli himself to 
do it) and not say’ that it was beautiful to speak the truth under 
such circumstances.‘ 


21—24. afterwards .. Cilicia [iii. 88}, to Cmsarea and 
Tarsus. (On Cilicia see intro. to Ep. to Romans.) the .. Judea, 
as disting. fr. Jerus. he .. past, our persecutor of former times.® 
faith, the religion of Christ. they ..me,¢ they saw that such 
a change in P. was the work of God. ; 

The effect of the intelligence of Paul’s conversion on the Judean 
Churches.—I. The emotions this news excited: 1. Gratitude; 2. 
Love; 3. Joy. Il. The blessings it brought: 1. Their faith was 
exercised; 2. Their belief was confirmed; 3. Their zeal awakened; 
4. A fresh theme was opened up for discourse. III. The crown- 
ing results it obtained: 1. God was glorified; 2. Paul was en- 
eouraged. Application:—A word of—(1) Admonition to the 
Church ; (2) Encouragement to sinners to seek the Lord.4 

A blasphemer converted.—The Rev. J. Perkins, one of the 
American missionaries, has recorded the following remarkable 
anecdote in his Journal. A physician who had been personally 

uainted with the infidel Paine, had embraced his sentiments, 
and was very profane and dissipated. After more than a yea 
striving against the convictions of the Spirit of God, which were 
so powerful, and his stubbornness so great, like a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke, as to bring him to a bed of long confine- 
ment, and the most awful depression of mind, he became a 
humble, zealous, and exemplary Christian. And as soon as his 
health was recovered, he qualified himself, by preparatory studies, 
to go forth to the world, and preach that Jesus whom he for many 
ears considered as an impostor, whose name he had habitually 
Spelled, gud whose retigion he had counted foolishness, and 
a base imposition on the world. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. then. . after, perh. aft. first visit to Jerus.¢ [1. 18), but |he 


b. aft. conversion.» Titus, one of “certain others.”° reve- 
tion, I have acted throughout at the direction of one Teacher. 


ivately, in a priv. confer. lest .. vain, lest by others, with | 47 


knowledge, my work might be deemed fruitless. ‘“ Direct 
svidence of muiual respect betw. P. and the Twelve.’’4 

Paul’s Gospel.—I. Its er = peculiarity—a Gospel for the 
Gentiles, v. 7,8—stripped of Jewish ceremony and prejudice— 
galvation by faith without the works of the law. II. How he 
eommunicated it—wherever the Spirit led him—with a prudent 
regard for Jewish prejudice—privately to those of reputation. 
IIL. Why he adopted this method—to prevent unnecessary strife 
—to ensure success.¢ ’ 

Seasonableness of advice.- -The honest and just bounds of obser- 
yation by one person upon another extend no further but to 
understand him sufficiently, whereby not to give him offence, or 
whereby to be able to give him faithful counsel, or whereby to 
stand upon reasonable guard and caution in respect of a man’s 
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be sure that God 
teaches us, we 
may be as sure of 
the truth of whag 
He teacheth.” — 
Flavel. 


¢ H. W. Beecher. 


his first 
mission 


a Ac. ix. 28—80, 

b Lightfoot, Bilt 
cot. ‘ 
c Ac. xxi, 18—20, 


“«They glorified 
God.’ How is 
that? Why, they 
praised Him, and 
took couragé to 
believe the more 
in the mercy of 
God, for that He 
had had mercy. 
on such @ great 
sinner as he, 
They _ glorified 
God ‘in me; 
they wondered 
that grace should 
be so rich as to 
take held of such 
awretch as I was, 
and for my sake 
believed in Christ 
the more” — 
Bunyan. 

aR, A. Grif 


returned 
to Jerusalem 
a Lightfoot, 
Wordsworth, Ben- 


who puts the case 
thus: * After my 
conver. my occas. 
of communicat- 
ing with the - 
other Ap. were 
these: (1) After 
three yrs. I went 


went up, etc.” 
This view is fa 
voured by El 
cott. Seeinterest- 
ing discussion ip 
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Cony. and How. 


self; but to be speculative into another man, to the end to know 
yol. 1. appen. 1. 


how to work him, or wind him, or govern him, proceedeth from a 


s LpMyoot heart that is double and cloven, and not entire and ingenuous.— 
eJ.Lyth, DD. ' | Lord Bacon. 

defended 8—5. compelled, by the Apostles and men of repute. cir- 
pes liberty of | cumcised, aeons it were needful to pass through Judaism to 
the Gospel /Ghristianity. because, explains reason of ref. to this. of.. 
a Ac. xv. 1. brethren, Judaizers. unawares, surreptitiously.’ spy 
6 Alferd, Evticott.|qut, in a hostile sense. liberty, fr. ceremoniallaw. that.. 


“henge 9, 10; v. 


tas ili. 17; Jude 


bondage,* to that law. we, Barnabas, Titus, Paul. subjec- 
tion, by yielding what they claimed. no. . hour, their answer 
was prompt, decisive: they asked no time for consideration. 
that. . you,¢ and all Churches gathered fr. the heathen world. 

Christian and unchristian pertinacity.—I. When pertinacity 
may be considered as unamiable and sinful. When the object in 
dispute is: 1. Questionable or indifferent; 2. Purely temporal 
and carnal. If. When it is a virtue of prime necessity. When 
otherwise—1l. Christ’s obedience would be violated; 2. Christ’s 
faith would be compromised. Application:—See what need we 
have to get (1) Our minds duly enlightened; (2) Our spirit and 
conduct duly regulated.¢ 

Formalism and evangelism.—Formalism says, we who fast so 
often, pray so fervently, and attend on the sacraments so punc- 
tually, are God’s people. Evangelism replies, ‘‘He is not a Jew 
which is one outwardly; neither is that ciroumcision which is 
outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.” The one says, 


e 0. Simeon, M.A 


“Your pretended 
fear lest error 
should step in, is 
like the man that 
would keep all 
the wine out of 
the country lest 
men should be 
drank. It would 
be found an un- 
just and unwise 
jealousy to deny 
a man the liberty 
he hath by na- 


abuse it; when 
he doth abuse it, 


judge!"-0. Crom-| baptism is regeneration; enly be baptized, come to the sacra- 
well. mental table, and ye shall be saved. ‘I'he other says, ‘* Neither 
f P. Peareen. 


circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” 


~ he was the 6—8, those .. somewhat,* high in reputation. it..me 
Apostle to {mere reputation or official position is of no consequence.: God 
the Gentiles || person,? looks not on the outside. added .. me,¢ interposed 
a 1 Oo. iv. & no authority. the ..uncircumcision, mission to the Gentiles. 
6 Tho, if. 11. as .. circumcision, mission to the Jews. wrought. . apo- 
c200,xi 11, |stleship,¢ for the successful performance of it.¢ 
u Ao, 1 8; i 4 Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles—A masterpiece of Divine 
4; iv, 4; v. 


3,| wisdom, which says, “‘ My thoughts are not as your thoughts.” 
its Onl 36,99. | According to human ideas everything seemed adverse: 1. His 

ae a condition of life—born a Jew; educated a Pharisee; 2, His dis. . 
¢ Hamm position—before conversion, a zealot for the law; after conversion 
a ere. coe his adherence to his people; 8. The will of men—the hatred of 
Suht to feel that | the Jews; the doubts of the brethren. II. But the wisdom of 
he usesthe power | God triumphed over all these obstacles: 1. Appointing Paul to 
of the whee, ~ be the Apostle to the Gentiles ; 2. Equipping him by external 
ks wey ie and internal providences; 8. Accrediting him by the great fruits 
him the need of | Of his labour. 


individual exer-| Bad advice,—Judge Buller, when in the company of 


tion” — @ W.| gentleman of sixteen, cautioned, him against being led astray * 
; : the example or persuasion of others, and said, ‘If I had listened 


to the advice of some of those who called themselves my friend« 


when I was young, instead of being a J’ f the King’ 
I should have died long ago a prisoner in ; King’s Paaad 


~~ 


—_— = — 
a 


. 
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eiedrat 4 
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~ claimed, “ to imagine that I could make my subjects think alike, 
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_8, 10. ? rma supports and ornaments’ of the Church. 
right . - fellowship,’ in the Apostolic office of preaching and 
< only .. poor, i.e., the poor saints at Jerus. same.. 
do, he had done so bef. they asked him: he did go aft. writing 
this Ep. on his fifth and last journey.¢ 
The remembrance of the poor.—l. The duty. We should re- 
member the poor: 1. Their spiritual wants; 2. Their physical 
necessities; 3. We should remember them compassionately ;|Sanhedrim."— 
4. Efficiently; 5. Judiciously; 6. Piously and evangelically. | Macknight; of. Re. 
If. Our obligations to perform it: 1. Humanity; 2. The calls of |iii- 12. 
duty; 3. Justice; 4. Gratitude; 5. A regard to our own interest, |) Bo. i. 5; 1 Oo. 
all require its xv.1; Ep. fil. 8 
e “NThere per- 
sonal communf- 


the oninionof 
Jams4s, Peter, 
John 


@ “This title, 
Lig ¢ some- 


wheretells us, thé 
Jewish doctors 
gave to the mem- 
bers of the great 


Remembering the poor.—Among the graces for which Mr. Foxe, 
the celebrated martyrologist, was eminent, may be noticed his 
extensive liberality to the poor. He was so bountiful to them 
while he lived, that he had no ready money to leave to them 
at his death. A friend once inquiring of him, ‘“* Whether he 
recollected a certain poor man whom he used to relieve?” he 
replied, “‘ Yes, I remember him well; and I willingly forget lords 
and ladies, to remember such as he.”—Saving in order to give.— 
A gentleman seeing a little boy take out his purse, and give some 
money to a poor blind man, said to the child :—“ My little friend, 
you do very right to assist people who are in distress; but you 
must have a great allowance to be so generous; or else, you are en ak eae 
not fond of sweet things, nor of toys.” “Sir,” said the little boy, ix 19.; Ac.xaiv. 
“mamma is very good to me; she is almost always giving me 17. 
something. It is very natural to give part to the poor; to poor|ys Anos. 
blind people especially ; they are so much to be pitied, because 
they cannot see the light of the sun. I give but little; if I were 
rich, I would give more.” 


11—13. withstood . . face, example of P.’s Apostolic inde-|he withstood 
ce. he. . blamed, Gk., per. part. pass., i.e., he was|Peter 
( convicted ; i.e., of inconsistency by his conduct. certain |4 Alford. 
. - James, their office and mission unknown. he.. Gentiles,” | Ac. xi. 2, 3. 
regardless of ceremonial defilement. he..himself,° thus he|, py, xxix. 25. 
dissembled. the..him, Gk., were guilty of like hypocrisy.| , 51 step 
*nsomuch . . dissimulation, prob. they gave plausible reasons, ; 
“ A practical denial of their better (spiritual) insight.”¢ - o M. Henry, 
Peter rebuked by Paul.—I. Peter’s fault: 1. The weakness and|“Of #11 the 
inconstancy of the best of men when left to themselves ; 2. The |4utles, the love 
great force of bad examples. Ii. The rebuke given him by Paul. |faith ana con- 
Notwithstanding Peter’s position and character, yet Paul was not|starcy in it, 
afraid to reprove him.¢ aon ag 
Many men, many minds—Charles V., Emperor of Germany,|iGoa. To love 
occupied himself after his abdication in making clocks, and, it is |God and to lova 
said, was greatly disappointed at his inability to make the |truthareoneand 
machines keep one time. ‘‘ How foolish I have been,” he ex- the walls. = 


catior. was incon- 
venient, it was 
customary to 
send images of 
right hands 
claspedasatoken 
of friendship.”— 
Xen. Anab. ii.4.14 
Tacit. Hist. i. 54; 
ii. 8 


d@ Ac. x1 29, 30. 


when I cannot make two clocks perform at the same rate!” 


14—16. uprightly,« with honest simplicity. said .. ail,» Justification 
bef. the Since ieant .. Gentiles, as thou didst bef. these ber fasta 
brethren came fr. Jerus« why .. Gentiles, by refusing to eat |*? 0%! ™ 
with them. to..JewsP as if distinc. of meats was necessaty ?|61 TL v. 20. 
we, Apostles. nature, birth. not.. Gentiles,¢ but men who |e Ac. xv. L 
know the Scriptures and the way of Salvation. knowing, by|¢Ep. 1 12% 
_ VOL. IV u 
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5 Bo. il.20; ¥.1;| Word of God and our own inspiration. man .. law,* obser- 


Ga. iii. 11,24 | vance of ceremonial law; nor on the score of duty alone. faith 
7 Ac. xiit. 38, 89. |. . Christ, /and faith alone. for .. law, either of Moses or of 
gPs.crliil.2 |nature. justified,s at the judgment. 


Justification aith and works reconciled (comp. Jas. ii. 24). 
—I. The aot cs sc dor condideration Justification. Observe:—1. 
All sinners are guilty, and condemned by the Divine law; 2. To 
be justified is to be freed from the charge, and considered 
up. This way to|righteous; 3. And of course to be treated as such. IL. How the 
heaven islike the| sinner is justified. Paul says by faith. God—1. Had mercy on 
aorthernpass2ge | oy guilty world; 2. Gave His Son; 3. Now justifies all whe 
a4 woves x believe in Christ. III. How works are not really discarded. The 
eropte it is sure} Apostle James—1. Is protesting against justification by a dead 
to get frozen UP| or nominal faith ; 2. Is vindicating a living faith. Conclusion :— 
Seen eetshee (1) Justifying faith is a living faith, not nominal; (2) It always 
—Gurnall. bears fruit; (3) Works do not produce faith, but faith works.” 

a Dr. J. Burns. The hardest thing in religion.—In the parish where Mr. Hervey 
* Never yet did preached, when he inclined to Arminian sentiments, there resided 
there ers full| @ ploughman, who usually attended the ministry of Dr. Doddridge, 
faith in the Di-|and was well informed in the doctrines of grace. Mr. Hervey 
vine Ae (bY | being advised by his physician, for the benetit of his health, to 
ah pool pat follow the plough in order to smell the fresh earth, frequently 
tality was|accompanied this ploughman in his rural employment. Mr. 
brought into the| Hervey, understanding the ploughman was a serious person, said 
SS pelt to him one morning, “ What do you think is the hardest thing 
intellect, while it|/in religion?” To which he replied, “I am a poor illiterate man, 
purified the/and you, sir, are a minister: I beg leave to return the question.” 
Tp eeepc ‘“‘ Then,” said Mr. Hervey, “I think the hardest thing is to deny 
the aims and elf sinful self; and applauded at some length this instance of self- 
jects of the on-|denial. The ploughman replied, ‘‘ Mr Hervey, you have forgot 
derstanding:|the greatest act of the grace of self-denial, which is to deny 
simplified — ourselves of a proud confidence in our own obedience for justifica- 
of the desiresand|tion.” In repeating this story to a friend, Mr. Hervey observed, 
passions. “T then hated the righteousness of Christ; I looked at the man 

with spsntatnaak and disdain, and thought him an old fool. I 

have since clearly seen who was the fool: not the wise old Chris- 
tian, but the proud James Hervey.” 


17—19. while .. Christ,¢ as our only way of salvation. we 
.. sinners, acknowledge ourselves to be such notwithstanding 
our observance of law. is..sinP> is sin promoted by the doc. 
of faith? for ..destroyed, ceremonial rites. transgressor, 
by wy hypocrisy. I..law, through its violation. dead.. 
law,° being in Christ, I am dead to its claims and its curse. that 
-. God,¢ fr. whom my salvation cometh; and not to the law, wh. 
cannot save. 

Christians and Christianity.—I, Christians are professedly 
endeavouring to be made right—l. They seek to be made right , 
2. Right through Christ. IL, Yet they are liable to fall into sin, 
Sins—l, That are common to all men; 2. Peculiar to tha 
Christian profession: (1) Intolerant doctrinalism; (2) Ex- 
aggerative pietism. LI. These sins expose Christianity to blame. 
‘a —— m unjust, because all Christ’s—1. Doctrines; 2. 

recepts; 3. Examples; 4. Agency on earth, are against sin.¢ 
= er Living unto God.—Mrs. Sherwood relates that, pained at seeing 
believer ; even as | Henry Martyn completely prostrated by his tormentor, Sabat, the 
othera make Him | apostate, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why subject yourself to all this? Rid 


“None can ever 
enter heaven by 
a \aw righteous- 
ness. God hath 
nailed this door 


Christ is not 
the minister 
of sin 
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Se 
yourself of this Sabat at once.” He replied, “ Not if his spirit 
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were ten times more acrimonious and exasperating.” Then, 
smiling in his gentle winning manner, he pointed upwards and 
whispered in low but earnest tones, “ For Him.” 
Christian life and of missionary work rests upon this principle, — 
to Christ, not to ourselves. Such is the true law and impulse. 
Spiritual progress is measured by increasing delight in the habit 
of such self-abnegation and doing all for the glory of God. 
Every oa. meeting and measure fails of its full and proper 
object, if principle gain no additional strength in the soul. 


20, 21. I. . Christ, I died to the law (v. 19) by being united 
to Christ, and involved in His death. yet ..I, it is not the Paul 
of the old time who lives now. but. .me,° this life is one 
through all the tempers, purposes, ends of wh. Christ lives and 
rules. faith ..God,° the spring and sustaining power of this 
life. who..me,‘ a strong personal motive. frustrate,¢ set 
at nought. for..vain, ‘if righteousness might be obtained 
through law, then Christ’s death were superfiuous.”S 

The nature of vital godliness eramined.—I. The true character- 
isties of vital godliness: 1. Mystery; 2. Mortification; 8. Life; 
4. Humility; 5. Christianity. IL. Its grand principle. III. The 
approbation which it allowss—The life of faith.—I. It is a life 
attained thro death,—death to the law. II. Faith is that! 
which constantly nourishes and maintains it. How does it do 
this ?—1. It brings humility, and empties us of self-will, the fruit- 
ful root of all our misery; 2. It binds ts with gratitude to the one 
holy will.A—The Christian crucified.—I. What it is to be crucified 
with Christ. II. How is this crucifixion effected? 1. The power; 
2. The instrument; 8. The manner. III. What is its natural 
result: 1. Freedom from the law; 2. Deliverance from sin; 8. 
Fitness for usefulness; 4. Possession of real happiness.i 

Restraining grace.—The holiest and best men have been usually 
the most ready to acknowledge the natural depravity of their 
hearts, and the greatness of their obligations to the free and 
sovereign grace of God, in preserving or delivering them from the 
consequences of that depravity. During the ministry of the Rev. 
Ralph Erskine, of Dunfermline, a man was executed for robbery, 
whom he repeatedly visited in prison, and whom he attended on 
the seaffold. Mr. Erskine addressed both the spectators and the 
criminal; and, after concluding his speech, he laid his hands on 
his breast, uttering these words:—‘‘ But for restraining grace, I 
had been brought by this corrupt heart to the same condition 
with this unhappy man.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


. 1, 2. foolish, witless,«inconsiderate. bewitched, fascinated.? 
set forth, clearly written, “ posted up, placarded.” See Gk., 
“publicly announced as a magisterial edict or proclamation.” 
crucified .. you,” i.e., the doctrine of the cross had been pro- 
claimed in your midst. - this .. you, answer this one question. 
Spirit,4 the pledge of your adoption, and earnest of your inherit- 
.. law, as the reward of obedience. 

God to the believing oot 
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the ‘minister of 
sin’ by allowing 
themselves to 
live in diso- 
jence, from 
& presumptuous 
confidence of 
being _ justified 
by His righteous- 
ness, and saveil 
without being 
sanctified.”— 
Scott. 
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TF Lightfoot. 
“Obrist is so will- 
ing to receive sin- 
ners who come 
to Him, that He 
does not reject 
the devil's cast- 
aways.”—@. 
Whitefield. 


g Dr. Dillon, 
h Rev. M. Dods, 
M.A. 


tJ. H. Hughes. 


“ As a spring- 
lock closes of it- 
self, but caunut 
be unlocked 
withoutakey ; 80 
we of ourselves 
may run into sin, 
but cannot return 
without the key 
of God's yrace.” 
—Cawdray. 


the fascina- 
tions of error 


foot. 
¢ 1 Oo. 28; xi 
26. 
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6; Ep.1.13; He.| The Gospel.—I. The work of Gospel ministers,—to present 
tie a; 2 Co. iil. | Christ enncnied i men. - This subject should be graphically pre- 
S* sented to men, because it is the subject essential to—l. Rouse 
their religious thoughts—its extraordinariness—its relative im- 
portance; 2. Generate religious feelings in them,—awakening deep 
penitence for sin, supreme concern for the soul, and solemn dread 
of wrong; 3. Meet their religious wants,—forgiveness of sin, and 
uf God t re_| purity of soul. II. The duty of Gospel hearers,—* to obey the 
generate man.| truth ’—its provisions and doctrines to be accepted as the only 
Take away the| means of salvation, and the only infallible test of truth—its pre- 
rua hgse igang cepts to be followed as the sovereign rule of all action. II. The 
and you take|folly of Gospel rejectors—this folly is most infatuated—most 
away sanctifica- lamentable.‘ f : 

“es biges pee Salvation by faith—I preached up sanctification very ear- 
haar ating nestly for six years in a former parish,” says the Rev. Mr. Bennet 
in a letter, ‘and never brought one soul to Christ. I did the 
same at this parish, for two years, without having any success at 
all; but as soon as ever I preached Jesus Christ, and faith in His 
blood, then believers were added to the Church occasionally; then 
people flocked from all parts to hear the glorious sound of the 
Gospel, some coming six, others eight, and others ten miles, and 
that constantly. The reason why my ministry was not blessed, 
when I preached up salvation partly by faith, and partly by 
works, is, because the doctrine is not of God; and He will prosper 
no ministers but such as preach salvation in His own appointed 
way, viz., by faith in Jesus Christ.” 


3, 4. begun .. Spirit, the only true beginning. are.. flesh Pa 
is legal obedience to complete what it could not even originate? 
suffered, in the way of persecution. vain? on behalf of what 
neither originated, nor can perfect your spiritual life? i.¢., the 
spirit as you seem to view it. if.. vain, if it be really true 
that you have gone back to the law. 

4 Ritualistic Church a foolish Church.—Foolish in—L Its 
origin. It is based on an Apostolic protest. ‘I stand in doubt of 
you.” ID. Its idea of the sustaining energy of the Church. Its 
inspiration is bewitchment. III. Its retrogression. ‘‘ Ye did run 
well; who did hinder you?” IV. Its estimate of the true position 
and requirements of humanity. V. Having left its first love.¢ 

Superficial character.—Shallow soil is like superficial character. 
You meet with such persons in life. There is nothing deep about 
them—all they do, and all they have, is on the surface. The — 
superficial servant’s work is done; but lazily, partially—not 
thoroughly. The superficial workman’s labour will not bear look- 
ing into, but it bears a showy outside. The very dress of such 
persons betrays the slatternly incomplete character of their minds. 
When religion comes in contact with persons of this stamp, it 


shares the fate of everything else. It is taken up in a superficial 
way.4 : 


“Morality de- 
clines with the 
decline of faith. 
The tidings of 
the gift of eternal 
life is the power 


e Dr. Thomas 


“The two inse- 
parable . proper- 
ties of saving 
faith are,—it is 
humble and sub- 
missive to Divine 
revelation—it is 
dutiful and obe- 
dient to Divine 
precepts.” — Dr, 
Bates, 


be 


pert tin, 
eritec 

z Ga. iv. 9° He 
ix. 9,10; Ph. iif. 
3—6. 


62 Jo. 8. 

“Tt is true, and 
always will be 
true, that if a 
sincere Christian 
should aposta- 
tise, he could 
never be con- 


verted again. 
Th 


the only plan of 
salvation, and it 
would have 
tailed! Whether 
this, in fact, ever 
occurs, is quite 
another ques- 
tion.” — Barnes. 

c Douglass All- 


port, 

d F. W. Robertson, 
the faith of 
Abraham 


5—8., he, an Apostle. that. . A aot preaching the doctrines 
of the Gospel. worketh .. you, the seals of his Divino calling. 
doeth .. faith? and if by faith, what becomes of your legal 
confidence? Abraham, ancient men of God as well as Christian ~ 
Apostles. believed, lived by faith. it, his faith. 
righteousness,* and not his obedience. they .. faith, of all 
ages and peoples. same .. Abraham,’ like their father in this - 


a Ge. xv. 6; Ro. 
iv. 3. 

b Ro. fv. 11, 12, 
16, 

s Ge. xii 3- 2 Pe. 


was... 


pet 


i a TT ew. + oe 
wie. ye : 


Oa > iii. 9-12.) 


(eed ees 
onv mark of true kinship. God.. heathen, who, being also 
without the law, could not be justified in any other way ; or, who, 
having the law, could be justified only in this way. preached 
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-. Abraham, made known the glad tidings bef. hand. in.. 
blessed,*i.c. in thy seed—the Messiah—the object of saving 
faith for the whole world. ; 

The heathen justified through faith.—In a sinner’s justification 
are to be considered—I. The act itself, accepting as righteous and 
free from law charges. IL The Justifier—God in the person of 
the Father. IIL. The ground of it—Christ’s righteousness (Rom. 
v.19). IV. The situation in which it is effected—union with 
Christ. V. The instrument—faith. VI. The result—sanctifica- 
tion and eternal life.¢ 

Victories of faith.—The undertakings of Alexander, of Han- 
nibal, of Cesar, did not signify valour like to this; their achieve- 
ments were but toys in comparison to these; those famous 
gallanta would have found it infinitely harder to conquer the 
world in this way; to have subdued their lusts, and mastered 
their passions, would have proved far more difficult than to get 
advantage in scufiles with armed men; to discomfort legions of 
devils, would have been to them another kind of work than was 
the vanquishing squadrons of Persians, of Gauls, of Romans; to 
have set upon their own ambition and vanity, their intemperance, 


their revenge; to have quelled those inward enemies; to have 


sustained affronts, disgraces, afflictions, with a calm and con- 
tented mind, would have more tried their courage, than all which 
they attempted.¢ 


9,10. they. . faith,* who live and walk by faith. 
blessed, in association with: numbered with him in God’s 
favour here, and His glory hereafter. are..law, relying upon 
their obedience to it. curse, condemnation, sentence. written,» 
in that law wherein they trust. all things, particular, uni- 
versal, and continued obedience insisted upon. 

Sinners under the curse.—I. A caution. There is no sin abso- 
lutely little. 
Some arguments in proof of this: 1. The Lord’s testimony to this 
truth. ‘“‘ The wages of sin is death.” 2. The fact that those sins 
which men make light of are burdened by God with threatenings 
of everlasting wrath: (1) Omissions of good; (2) Secret evils; 
(3) Idle words; (4) Vain thoughts; (5) Motions to sin without 
consent; 3. The least sin is infinitely evil. 4. The continuance of 
the law. Application :—In these small sins there is something of 
(1) Atheism; (2) Idolatry; (3) Murder; (4) Violation of the 
whole law.¢ 

Sincere repentance.—Frank Teabout, a liquor-seller of Decorah, 
lo., during a religious revival in that. plaee made up his mind to 
lead a new life. He had a fine lot of liquors on hand, but “ did 
not sell off the bad beverage by the wholesale, or send it elsewhere 
to do its mischief, and so remunerate himself for his outlay ; but 
he carted the whole stock down in front of the meeting house, 
and there he made a bonfire of it. While the people inside the 


_ house were pala g de the light of the Divine presence, the 


euter glare denoted that a notable prodigal was returning. 


11, 12. dent, to the conscience of ea. one who must feel 
thst he has eeiuaeaitie low: esp. evident fr. the foll. fact. 


Any sin makes a man liable to eternal death. II.|¢ 
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1.31; Ac. xxviil. 
25; Jo. i. 1. 
“ What is it upon 
which a man is 
counted _right- 
eous in the sight 
of God? Why, 
he puts on the 
Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God 
uts him on, sa 
t were, so that 
the. Scripture 
phrase is intel- 
ligible enough.” 


d Rev. T. Robin- 
son. 


“Faith in the ob- 
ject of adoration 
must precede the 


act of adoration. — 


It is as the root 
supporting the 
whole tree; or as 
the reasoning 
soul informing 
and dignifying 
the whole body. 

— Bishop Sumner. 


¢ Dr. Is. Barrow. 
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xx, 27, 
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“ A little rope suf- 
iceth to hang a 


thief; a . 


fittie dross 
abaseth much 
gold; @ little 

infecteth 
much wholesome 
liquor; «@ little 
heresy corrupt- « 
eth much sound 
doctrine; a little 


without 
mercy, is suffi- 
cient to damn 
our souls to all 
eternity.”—P, 
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« Hab. ii. 4; Ro. 
1,17. 


6 Le. xviii, 5; Lu. 
x. 35—28; Ro. x 
5, 6, 9. 


“The immediate 
cause of this 
faith in Christ is 
Divine Revela- 
tion. Itis not the 
effect or product 
of our own abili- 
ties, the best of 
which are ~ but 
flesh and blood. 
That faith which 
renders them 
blessed in whom 
it is, is wrought 
in them by the 
power of God re- 


vealing Christ 
nnto their souls,” 
—Owen, 


‘° Anon. 


Christ our 
Redeemer 

@ Ga. iv. 4,5; 1 
Th. i, 10. 

6 2 Co. v. 21. 

c De, xxi. 28. 

d Is, xliv. ah Ee 


e Ep. 1.18, 14. 


“Had not the 
punishment of 
the cross been 
long ago abo- 
lished, the stu- 
pendous power 
of the Oross of 


. Obrist would be 


more obviously 
bef. our eyes.”— 


ries ae Spencer, 
D.D. ‘ 


“There is some 
difference be- 
tween God’s pur- 
poses and His 
promises. Both 
of them, so to 
speak, are gold; 
but the oneis gold 
in the mine, the 
other is gold in 


_ the mint —im- 


pressed and pre- 
pared for cur- 


GALATIANB. (Cap. ib. 13, 14, 
for, because. just, the upright, who desires to serve God. 
live, the higher life. faith, by continual reliance upon God’s 
mercy. law.. faith, but works, without any connection with 
faith. the..them, with the hope of meriting mercy on the 
score of obedience. shall. . them, in all the fears, doubts, etc., 
wh. a defective obedience inspires. by 
Redemption from the curse of the law.—I. The fearful condition 
of men as transgressors of the law: 1. What the law requires; 2. 
The reasonableness of this requirement; 3. The doom denounced 
upon all who do not comply with it—universal—unspeakably 
awful—present in its infliction—irremediable by ourselves. IL. 
The blessedness of those who are interested in the glorious provi- 


| sions of the Gospel: 1. Our Redeemer; 2. From what He redeems 


us; 3. How this redemption is effected; 4. Its results.¢ 

Walking by faith—Andrew Fuller was to preach before a mini- 
sterial association. On his way there, the roads in several places 
were flooded from recent rains. Mr. Fuller came to one place 
where the water was very deep, and, being a stranger to its exact 
depth, was unwilling to go on. A countryman acquainted with 
the water cried out, ‘Go on, sir! you are quite safe!” Fuller 
urged on his horse; but the water soon touched his saddle, and 
he stopped to think. ‘Go on, sir! all is right!” shouted the 
man. Taking the man at his word, Fuller proceeded; and the 
text was suggested, ‘‘ We walk by faith, not by sight.” 


13, 14. redeemed, ransomed. curse. . law, He paid the 
penalty, endured the punishment for us. being. . us, through 
the imputation of our sin to Him. cursed.. tree,° a most 
ignominious punishment, since the Jews did not inflict it. 


Gentiles, to whose mode of cap. punishment Jesus submitted. 


Christ, who suffered on the cross. promise. . Spirit,/ pro- 
mised long since. faith,¢ through our faith in the Promiser’s 
Word and plan. ; 

Redemption by Christ.—I. The mode in which we are redeemed. 
II. The authority on which Christ acted: 1. All creation obeyed 
Him ; 2. He was the fulfilment of the prophecies and promises of 
the Old Testament ; 3. His whole revelation, character, promises, 
and work, were perfectly. adapted to man. III. He became a 
surety for us. IV. How this mode of redemption appears to 
disagree with the known nature of God: 1. It appears counter 
to law; 2. It seems inconsistent with His independence and 
magnificence.s 

The virtue of the Atonement.—In a conversation the Rev. Mr. 
Innes had with an infidel on his sick bed, the latter told 
Mr. Innes that when he was taken ill, he thought he would rely 
on the general mercy of God; that as he never had done any- 
thing very bad, he hoped all would be well. “ But as my weak- 
ness increased,” he added, “I began to think, is not God a just 
Being, as well as merciful. Now, what reason have I to think He 
Portier ne eR feos a with justice; and if I am 

ed with justice,” he said, with mu ion, * zy 
“T showed him,” says Mr. Innes, oat lke Ba Eee eartia 
culty the Gospel met and removed, as it showed how mercy could 
be exercised in perfect consistency with the strictest demands of 
Justice, while it was bestowed through the atonement made by 
Jesus Christ. After explaining this doctrine, and pressing it/on 
his attention and acceptance, ene of the last things he said to me 


“that this was the very diffi- - 


. 


ad 


+ 


~y ” pil 
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es =e 
before leaving him was, “ Well, I believe it must come to this. — 080." 


I confess I here see a solid footing to rest on, 


principles, I could never find!” 


which, on my former 


15, 16. I. . men, use such arguments as men would use: as 
human analogies. covenant, agreement, promise. confirmed, 


with solemn assurance. 


much less God, His promises. 


disannulleth, abolisheth. addeth, conditions. now .. made, 
The promise itself—the promises—the Promiser, 
all to be noted, as grounds of faith. and. . not, ete.,> but to 
Christ, who included “the many,” who assures the fulfilment of 


made by God. 


the prom. to all the believing seed of Abraham. 


God's covenant with Abraham.—This covenant is—I. Compre- 
hensive in its import—contains many promises, blessings for 
himself—for his natural descendants—for his spiritual seed—all 


nations (Gen. xii. 3; xv. 1—6; xvii. 4—8). 


IL. Precise in its 


application—it points to Christ as the only true seed, in whom 
all blessing centres—all the chosen seed are united, 1 Cor. xii. 12, 
—and from whom all happiness flows to the world, especially to 


believers.¢ 


Result of faith in the promises.—Rest ensues,-—a holy, satisfy- 
soul,—to the soul heavy laden with sins, 


ing rest to the weary 
temptations, doubts, and griefs. 


Finding Christ, the heart finds, 


like the magnet, its pole. A Scottish penitent, at the place of 
- execution, was enabled to lay hold on this promise, saying, ‘I 
challenge Thee, Lord, by that promise which Thou hast made, 


that Thou perform and make it good unto me, who call for ease | wi 


and mercy at Thy hands.” 


17, 18. confirmed .. Christ, Christ the fulfilment of the 
great promise of redemption, and the pledge of all the rest. 


law, in wh. you are now 


four . . after® [iii. 57], 


prophetically called 400 in round nums.,? in hist. statement more 


exact, 


430.¢ cannot, was not intended to. that. . effect, 


by taking its place, or limiting.its force. inheritance, the 


promised land, to the Jews; heaven, to us. 


without reference to the law. 
The promise made of none effect by the law.—I. The nature of 


ject. 
There is none. 


law makes the promise of none effect. 


God .. promise, 


the promise: 1. Made to the Patriarchs; 2. Christ was the sub- 
j Il. The connection between the law and the promise. 
The law is not mentioned in it. 
By superseding it. IV. 


III. How the 


The fact that this covenant cannot be set aside, and that conse- 
quently the law must suffer: 1. God’s word to Abraham; 2. The 


_ promise confirmed to the prophets.* 


Surety of the promises.—Promises are like bonds, which depend 
altogether upon the sufficiency of the surety. If a beggar seal an 
instrument for the payment of ten thousand pounds, who esteems 
it to be any better than a blank? but if a man of estate and 
ability do bind himself to pay such a sum, it is looked upon as 80 
much real estate, and men value themselves by such bills and 
bonds as well as by what is in their own possession. God, who 
hath made rich promises to believers, is able to perform what He 


hath spoken. He is rich in mercy ( 
goodness and truth (Exod. rrxiv. 6). H 
xxxi. 5). The father of mercies (2 Cor. i. 8)4 


Eph. ii. 4). Abundant in 
He is the God of truth (Ps. 


the promise 
to Abraham 
@ Ge. xii. 3 7; 
xvii. 7. 

6 Ro. ix. 7, 8; 4 
Co. xii. 12, 18, 
Disannul,tv anneal 
completely. L. dis, 
intensive, and 


annul, to make. 


nul/, to reduce tc 
nothing. Fr, 
annuller; L. ad, 
to, nu/lus, nullum, 
no one, nothing 
—née, not, ullus 
any. 


e J, Lyth, D.D. 

We want fellow- 
ship—not with a 
sentinient, nor 
with a tradition, 
nor with an ideal- 
ity, but with a 
real living, per- 
sonal being= 

ith Christ. 


not annulled 
by the law 


a Ac, vil. 6, 
b Ge. xv. 138, 
c Ex. xii. 40. 
d Bo. iv. 18, 14, 


“ God could have 
blessed His 


could not have 
been known, be- 
lieved, a ee 
pleaded. But the 
promise gives 
rise to @ life of 
faith, hope, pa- 
tience, and 
prayer.”—Jay. 


¢ A, Barton. 

A man that 
breaks his word, 
bids others be 
false to him. 


S Spurdows. 


» 
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the mediator 
a De. iv. 8, 9; 1 
Ti La 


b Ro. iil. 20. 
c Ac. vil. 58; He. 
fi, 2. 


d Ex. xx. 19—22; 
De. v. 5, 22. 


@ schleiermacher. 
f Winer. 
g Eilicott. 


“God is most 
holy; man is a 
lump of iniquity. 
Extremes meet 
not but by their 
middle. Sinful 
man can never 
have communion 
with God but by 
the Mediator."— 
Flavel. 


h Dr. R. Ferguson. 


God has deter- 
mined that every 
one shall die a 
malefactor who 
dies without a 
Mediator. - 


“Look for your 
assistance from 
Christ. You 
serve God 
Christ when you 
serve God 


through Christ, | ; 


When your own 
hands are in 
God's works, 
ag eyes must 

e to Ohrist’s 
hands for sup- 
port in it,”"— 
Manton, 


“ At whose sight 
all the stars 
hide their dimin- 
ish’d heads."— 
Milton. 


all concluded 


¢ Pa. exliii, 2; 
Ro. iii, 9, 19, 23, 
a Jo. til, 17, 18 


@ALATIANE. _ POap. til. 10-22. 


19, 20. wherefore . . law P« Gk., what then is the law? i.¢., 
its meaning, object. it.. transgressions, to awaken convic- 
tion of sin, wh. though it existed might not be recognised as sin 
till the law came. seed..made,v.16. angels,¢commanded, 
spoken, by angels. in .. mediator, Moses, received the law fr. 
God, and conveyed it to man. now. . one, i.e.,a mediator im- 
plies two parties betw. whom the mediation is made. but .. one, 
“in ref. to His promises, free, unfettered by conditions ;" ¢ “ the 
people of Israel must be the other part; hence they are bound by 
the law:”/ ‘The law was with, the promise was without & 
mediator.” # : 

God is one.—I. Nothing should disturb our deep and settled 
repose in the immutable love and faithfulness of God. IL. The - 
most rigid enactments of law can never affect the promises ef 
Divine grace, while the grace revealed in the promises mellows 
and modifies the rigour of the law. IL. Both the law and the 
promise shut us up to one only ground of dependence and hope 
of eternal life. IV. Christianity, with its personal Saviour, and 
remedial scheme of mercy, is the only revelation suited to the 
moral and undeniable necessities of man’s fallen nature. V. The 
belief and reception or the Christian revelation is the one simple 
condition of endless life and blessedness.* 

An illustration of mediation.—During one of the journeys of 
Queen Victoria, a little boy was desirous of seeing her. He 
determined to go direct to the castle where she was residing, and © 
ask to see her. He was stopped at the gate by the sentry, who 
demanded what he wanted. ‘I want to see the queen,” he re- 
plied. The soldier laughed at the boy, and with the butt-end of 
his musket pushed him away, and told him to be off imme- 


in | diately, or he would shoot him. The boy turned to go away, and 


gave vent to his grief in tears. He had not gone far when he 
was met by the Prince of Wales, who inquired why he was cry- 
ing. ‘I want to see the queen,” replied the boy, “and that 
soldier won’t let me.” ‘Won't he?” said the Prince: “then 
come along with me, and I'll take you to the queen.” He ac- 
cordingly took him by the hand, and led him towards the castle. 
On passing the sentinel, he, as usual, presented arms to the 
prince; and the boy became terrified, and ran away, fearing that. 
the soldier was going to shoot him. The prince soon quieted his 
fears, and led him past the gates into the presence of her 
Majesty. The queen, with surprise, inquired of her son whom 
he had there; and, upon being informed of what had taken 
place, she laughed heartily, spoke kindly to her little visitor, and 
to his great delight dismissed him with a piece of money. As 


the prince presented the boy to the queen, so Christ presents ua 
to His Father, 


21, 22. is..God?« No, for producing convection, it would 
suggest the need of the fulfilment of the promise, tnat what could 


-|not be accomplished by the law “in that it was weak through the 


flesh,” might be effected through Christ. for. . law,° hence the 


.| Promise was fulfilled in Christ, that we whom the law condemned 
;|to death might have life in Him. 


: z i but ..sin,* for all have 
=e 3 te, Paap, law. that. . given,?i.e., that ite 
object, intention, might fulfilled. 

aiobarciale 1 =~ believe, and, by faith, 


“—"" 


“Gap. iti. 28-27.) 


cl gla lg aa a cD i 
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The use of the law, under the Gospel.—I. The law never “The promise 
intended to supersede the Gospel & @ means of life. II. The was of faith, not 
most perfect edition of the Gospel, so far from having abolished |°",'2°, 2+ the 
the least tittle of the moral law, has established it. The law|not docre of tha 
serves-——l. To constitute probation; 2. As a schoolmaster, to|!aw, but beliey- 
bring us to Christ; 3. To give beauty and symmetry to the hidden | iS. Bei 
man of the heart; 4. To vindicate the conduct of our Judge in|, 
dooming the impenitent and unbelieving to eternal death ie pedilon 

Fuljilling promises.—Sir William Napier one day met a poor|betier dam hey 
ehild who wag crying bitterly because she had broken her bowl, | Prove; and there 
Having no money with him, he promised to meet her in the same | ®"°_ ‘Bose who 


é h 
place and the same hour next day, and give her money to buy eters a 
another. Reaching home, he found an invitation to dine out with | Dr. #. Burder, 


& gentleman whom he particularly wished to see ; but he declined |e Anom 
it on account of his pre-engagement with the child. “I could 
not disappoint her, she trusted me so implicitly,” he said. 


23, 25. but . . came,* bef. the Gospel was published. we.. 
law, we were kept in ward, shut up under the law. faith.. 
revealed,’ to make us embrace the law of faith wh. should after- 
wards be revealed. schoolmaster,¢ Gk., boy-leader: leading us 
to a knowledge of our need of Christ, and His work. unto 

our great Teacher. that. . faith, as the crowning lesson 
of our religious knowledge. after .. schoolmaster,/ the Gospel 
takes the place of the law in introducing us to Christ / 

The law our schoolmaster.—l. This restoration to Christ should 
be an act of pure apprehending the manner of restoration, when 
in the fulness of time it should be revealed. IL. In addition to 
this, the young pupils are required to do things which constituted 
another process of emblematical teaching. Il. These lessons of 
the schoolmaster constituted and became a preparation for the 

—Christ was the end, or scope, of the law.¢ 

Relation of law and Gospel.—You never saw a woman sewing 
without a needle. She would come but poor speed if she only 
sewed wi’ the thread. So, I think, when we’re dealing with 
sinners, we maun aye put in the needle of the law first; for the 
fact is they are sleepin’ sound, and they need to be awakened up 
wi’ something sharp. But when we’ve got the needle o’ the law 
fairly in, we may draw as lang a thread as you like o’ Gospel con- 
solation after it/ 


the law waa 
our school- 
master 


c The pedagogua 
was the trusty 


exercised a gen. 
care over the 


to school; and 
who, if a man of 
education, assist- 
ed the youth in 
reparing his 
essons for the 
school.—See 
Kitto, in loc. 
d He. x. 1; 1x.1, 
9, 10; Col. ii. 17: 
= x. 4; Ac, xiii, 


26, 27. children, Gk., not boys, but sons.» by .. Christ, 
wh. faith unités us to Him,—onr elder Bro.—through whom we Chris 
receive adopting grace. baptized, by the Holy Spirit. into 
Christ,* into union with Christ. have. .Christ,* i.¢., the 
temper and virtues of Christ. ‘The Lord our righteousness.” 

Profession without hypocrisy.—What is really hypocrisy, and 
what is not? Sonsider:—I. The case of inattention to prayers. 
Men are tempted to leave off prayers because they cannot follow 
them. But we must keep in mind that to pray attentively is a 
habit, and that no one begins with having his heart thoroughly in 
them. -II. The difficulty of entering into their meaning when we 
do attend to them. III. Our general profession of Christianity. 
What may be said about prayer may be applied to all we do and 
say as Christians. Although we do still fall short of our duty, 
we ean yet profess and rejoice in Christ without being hypocrites, 
that is, if we labour day by day to be more worthy of Him¢ 


cipated, the 
keeper being re- 
moved.”—engel 


¢ Ro. ii. 28, 29; 1 


d Christ is to you 
the toga virtlis. 
Among the 
Roms. when a 
youth arrived as 
manhood, he 


. 


- 


servant who | 


boy, who /ed him — 
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a 
assumed the| Baptized with Christ.—As Elisha, when he would revive the 
dress of @ a8 child of the Shunammite, went up and lay upon him, snd put hit 
nay ealad ‘no | mouth upon his mouth, and his hands upon his hands, and his 
toga virilis. eyes upon his eyes, and stretched himself upon him; even 80, if 
thou wouldst be revived to everlasting life, thou must ly faith, as 
it were, set thyself upon the Cross of Christ, and apply thy hands 
to His hands, thy feet to His feet, and thy sinful heart to His 
Tf Cawdray bleeding heart, and content not thyself, with Thomas, +o put thy 
finger into His side, but even dive and plunge thyself weolly, 
both body and soul, into the wounds and blood of Chrixt.f 


28, 29. there. . Christ,* “‘ you are no longer est'mated by 
what you were, you are all alike in Christ and of Christ.” + and.. 
promise,° having put on Christ, ye are what He is; i.~., the seed 
of Abraham.¢ 

The unity of all true delievers—They are all one in- ‘I. Senti 
ment towards Christ. IL. Spiritual privilege: 1. Equrity object- 


e J. H. Newman, 
BD. 


all believers 
are one in 
Christ 


a Ro. x. 12;-1 Co. 
xii. 13; Ga. v. 6; 
Jo. x. 16; xvii. 
90, 21; Ep. ii. 14 


—16; iv. 4. of Divine love; 2. All redeemed; sanctified, and say1d by the: 
b Bengel. same process; 3. Equally admitted to means of grace. I. The 
¢1 Co. iii. 21—23, | Same bright anticipations. cepa All should strive for 
dl Ellicott the visible manifestation of this union; (2) In order to «to this we 


must cultivate more love to Christ Himself.¢ 

The unity of the Church.—It is the one spirit of life that binds 
together in beautiful unity the diversified members of the bod). 
Take away this spirit, and the members fall to pieces; t.uey are no 
longer one; decomposition begins, and every element separates, _ 
no longer having any principle of cohesion or union with the rest. 
So it is the one Spirit of God that binds in one the great variety 
of Christians, making them the Church of Christ. Destroy this 


“Thus with cir- 
cumstantial di- 
versity we have 
essential identi- 
ty; the substance 
js unalterable, as 
the modes are 
various,” — W. 
Jay. 


e Anon. Spirit, and the Church divides and crumbles beneath the death 
fJ. Bate wand of corruption./ 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
the heir 1—8. say, in explanation of iii. 24. heir, prospective pos- 
Nang a sessor. child, G@k., infant, minor, under age. differeth.. 
4 Fo: ty. 98. servant, in respect of actual possession of inheritance. He is 


Element, a first 


under law. though..all, the heir was the lord in right of 
principle. L. 


birth and condition. tutors, overlookers, guardians. gover- 
> Sanne ge an nors, stewards. until. .father,* with whom the period of 
hee nonage rests. elements, rudimentary instruction. 
nally, the letiers| Bringing up children.—The late Dr. Henry Ware, when once 
of the alphabet,’| asked by a*parent-to draw up some set of rules for government of 
8s being set in| ghildren, replied by an anecdote: ‘* Dr. Hitchcock,’ he said, 
“ was settled in Sandwich; and, when he made his first exchange 
with the Plymouth minister, he must needs pass through thie 
Plymouth Woods, a nine miles’ wilderness, where travellers 
almost always got lost, and frequently came out at the point they 
started from. Dr. Hitchcock, on entering this much dreaded 
labyrinth, met an old woman, and asked her to give him some 
directions for getting through the woods so as to fetch up at 
Plymouth, rather than Sandwich. ‘ Certainly,’ she said, ‘1 will 
tell you all about it with the greatest pleasure. “You will just 
keep right on till you get some ways into the woods, and you will 
come to a place where several roads branch off. Then you must 
stop and consider, and take the one that seems to you most likelg 


rows. Hence 
two divergent 
meanings—(l) 
‘the physical ele- 
ments, 2 Pe. fii. 
10—12; (2) the 
alphabet of 
learning, of. He. 
v 12. See Light- 
Joot, in loc, 
‘Docility is 
essential to im- 
)provement in 
everything; and 
In nothing is it 
sore necessary 


7]? = 


le ll 


to bring you out right.’ He did so; and came out right.” , 

Ware added, “T have always followed the worthy aiid seaatiis sr 

lady’s advice in bringing up my children. I do not think any- 

body can do better: at any rate, I cannot.” Good common 

“ra ——— is often better than all set rules; but the thing 
have i 


4, 5. when .. time,* the time appointed, ace. to prophetic 
announcement, for fulfilment of the promise. God .. Son, 
sent forth fr. Himself, as His representative; assumed pre- 
existence of Christ. e, born. woman,* hence human 
nature of Christ. made.. law,‘ born under the Jewish law. 
redeem,’ ransom. that. .law,/ under its bondage. that.. 
sons? (see on ili. 26), “ we were formerly in the light of servants, 
but now we have been adopted and are free sons.’* 

The fulness of time.—I. An answer to the objection, “ Why was 
the world so long without Christianity?” 1. Truth being un- 
changeable, the Gospel is the same at whatever time it may be 
produced; 2. Consequently there was no loss to those who lived 
before the incarnation, for the virtue of Christ’s atonement 
depends, not updn the time when it was made, but upon His 
Divinity. II. Christ came precisely at the proper time: 1. The 
state of human language at that time; 2. The fact that the world 
was then prepared to examine the claims of the Gospel; 3. That 
the world was then fully able to appreciate its doctrines by com- 
parison and contrast; 4. Christ came in fulness of time as regards 
the types, promises, and prophecies of the Scriptures.t 

The Inearnation.—Behold the greatness of thy Creator veiled 
with the goodness of thy Redeemer; the justice of a first person 
qualified by the mercy of a second; the purity of the Divine 
nature uniting itself with the human in one Emmanuel; a perfect 
man to suffer, a perfect God to pardon ; and both God and man 
in one person, at the same instant, able and willing to give and 
take a perfect satisfaction for thee. O my soul, a wonder above 
wonders! an incomprehensibility above all admiration! a depth 
past finding out! Under this shadow, O my soul, refresh thyself: 
if thy sins fear the hand of justice, behold thy sanctuary ; if thy 
offences tremble before the Judge, behold thy Advocate; if thy 
ereditor threaten a prison, behold thy bail; behold the Lamb of 
God, that hath taken thy sins from thee ; behold the Blessed of 
heaven and earth, that hath prepared a kingdom for thee. Be 
ravished, O my soul; O bless the name of Elohim; O bless the 
name of our Emmanuel with praises and eternal hallelujahs.* 


@, 7. and .. sons, as a proof of it. ; 
Holy Spirit. Abba® [iii 317]. wherefore, so then, con- 
sequently. servant, under the elements of the world. son, 
under the influence, and enjoying the privileges of, the Gospel. 
heir . . Christ,° constitnted an heir in reality. 

Children of God.—I. The state of believers :—1. Adopted sons s 
2. Conscious relationship ; 3. Family privileges. II. The evidence 
of that state. A spirit—l. Indwelling; 2. Holy; 3. Confident; 
4. Free.t—Sons and Christ.—I. According to earthly laws, the 
father must die before the son inherits—Christians are heirs 
while the Father “ ever liveth.” IL Here the heir dying loses his 
inheritance—Christians gain the inheritance through death. III. 
Here the multiplication of the heirs diminishes the inheritance— 


the .. Son,* i.e. the) A 


than in religion, 
where the sub- 


beyond the cog- 
nisance of the 
senses and the 
discoveries of 


the adoption 
of sons 


@ Ge. xlix. 10; 
Da. ix. 24. 


6 Jo. iti. 16, 


c Ge. fii, 15; Is. 
vii. 14; He. if. 14. 


d Bo. &. 8; Lu. ii 
21, 24—27; Ma. 
iii, 183—15; v. 17. 


e Ma. xx. 28; Ga. 
iii. 13; Tit. ii. 14; 
He. ix. 12; Ep. i 
17; 1 Pe. i 18,19. 


J Ep. if, 16. 

g Ep.i& 

h Ellicott, 

4 Dr. W. A. Bestt. 


“Probably the 
angels see the 
countenance of 
the Father in the 
countenance of. 
the children.” 
—Lavater. 


“ God could part 
with His Son, 
but rot with His 
truth. Had the 
former been 
withheld, the 
latter would have 
been sacrificed.” 
—VJohn Bate. 


& Quarles. 


“This little word, 
‘Father,’ con- 
ceivedeffectually 


in the heart, pass 


* 
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eth all the 
eloquence of 
Demosthenes. 
Cicero, and ot 
the most eloquent 
rhetoriciaus that 
ever were in the 
world.” — Luther. 


d W. W. Wythe. 
e Ibid. 
F Sibbes. 


“Tt is a most un- 
happy state to be 
at a distance with 
God; man needs 
no greater infe- 
licity than to be 
left to himself.” 
—Ffeltham. 


the Christian’s inheritance is augmented by it. IV. Here the 
inheritance passes from hand to hand—the Christian’s inherit- 
ance is not transferable.* 

God our Father.—God hath not in vain taken upon Him the 
name of a Father, and He fills it up to the full. It is a name of 
indulgence, a name of hope, a name of provision, a name of 
protection. It argues the mitigation of punishment. A little 


‘|lshould teach us, by prayer, to fly under the wings of our 
heavenly Father, and to expect from Him all that a father 
should do for bis child, as provision, protection, indulgence, 
yea, and seasonable correction also, which are as necessary for us 
as our daily bread; and when we die we may expect our inherit- 
ance, because He is our Father. But yet we must remember also 
that the name of father isa word of a relation. Something also He 


consists in fear and love./ 


past 8, 9. then, in those days of nonage. when..God,« nol 
ignorance knowing the true God; either His being or relations. ye.. 
oon ent gods,’ ye worshipped idols. after.. God, the trae God, 
preached in the Gospel, and manifested in Christ. known.. 
@ Ep. ii. 12. God,° acknowledged as rm ake hed .. elements,¢ = a a 
master were to turn fr. advance owledge to A B © books.‘ 

& ae cer aaa bondage ? like children at school. 
The character of formalism.—Formalism is the tendency of the 
c Ao. xv. 8 mind to rest in the mere externals of religion, to the neglect of 


the inner life of religion itself. It is just as when a child runs 
his lesson rapidly over without heeding the import of the story 
which he reads. It is just as if our knowledge of a man was con- 
fined to his stature, to the shape and colour of his coat; so that, 
when his name is mentioned in our presence, we immediately 


@ Ro. viii. 8; He. 
vii. 18, 


¢ See Bengel. 


“Till weare hired 
in the service of 
God, we are 
standing all the 
day idle, Sinners 
are doing no- 
thing, nothing to 
the purpose, no- 
thing of the great 
work they were 
sent into the 
world about; 
Seager es = pleased, to substitute means in the room of ends, and to rest in 


valuing the tree for its bark, instead of its goodly timber; the 
folly of choosing a book for its binding, irrespective of the nature 
of its contents; the folly of delighting in painted windows and@ 
adorned walls, regardless of the character of the society and the 
accommodation within. It is the very essence of formalism to 
set the outward institutions above the inward truths, to be 
punctilious in going the round of ceremonial observances while 


account. —as,|the type and symbol without rising to the glorious reality. It 
Henry. will stand up for the skeleton creed though the life be as little in- 


fluenced by it as by a mummy ; it will in the strength of its zeal 
; put on armour, brandish weapons, guard the courts of the sane- 
+A heathen phi-|tuary from unhallowed intrusion, and shout lustily, ‘“‘ The temple 
ae > pre La of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we;” while it lacks heart 
tian, ‘Where is|40r fighting the good fight of faith, and wrestling with spiritual 
God?'TheOhris-| Wickedness, The Church and the sacraments, the symbol and 
rm aed. the lettered creed, fill the sphere of its vision, and draw forth its 
a Whereistts| devotion, to the almost utter exclusion of those grand spiritual 
not?’"— Arrow-| Objects that are unseen and eternal. Such, in general, is the 
smith, character of formalism.! ° 


fT. Pearson. 


eeremonial 10, 11. observe .. years,* Jewish times, seasons, festivals; 
observances jas Sabbath, new moon, years of jubilee, etc. I. you, I am 


expects from us. We must reverence Him as a Father, which 


think of his size and dress, but nothing more, It is the folly of- 


is enough from a father. ‘Therefore in all temptations it © 


neglectful of those spiritual sacrifices with which God is well | 


a * © 


= 


at Pink ie 


Pel — 


ee OO ”,llc 


ei. 


- Oap. iv. 12-14) 


_ rule of their life. II. Th 


—_— — wre,” =| 


_ on acc. of wh. I ministered among you.’ 


ee 


GALATIANS. 


apprehensive of you. I am afraid on your account. lest .. vain.? 
had not succeeded in turning them so surely to the Gospel, but 
that they had receded to the law. 

Ministers labouring in vain.—I. When a minister may be said 
to have laboured in vain. When the people—l. Cleave to the 
law as the ground of their hopes; 2. Depart from the law as the 
. e awful state of a people so circum- 
stanced: 1, Their responsibility is great; 2. Their danger is 
imminent. Application:—(1) Improve the opportunities which 
are yet afforded you; (2) Look forward to your great account.¢ 

Superstitious observance of saints’ days.—Soon after the corona- 
tion of Henry IL. of France, a tailor was apprehended for working 
en a saint’s day; and, being asked why he gave such offence to 
religion, his reply was, “I am a poor man, and have nothing but 
my labour to depend upon; necessity requires that I should be 
industrious, and my conscience tells me there is no day but the 
Sabbath which I ought to keep sacred from labour.” Having 
thus expressed himself, he was committed to prison, and being 
— to trial, was, by his iniquitous judges, condemned to be 

urnt. 

12—14. brethren . . am,* remain my brethren in. the Gospel. 
for ..are, I am your true friend. ye. . all,I therefore speak 
fr. love, not anger. As you were kind then, be kind now 
through .. flesh,¢ on ace. of sickness (prob.) he stayed with 
them longer than he had intended. my. . flesh, ‘‘your trial 
wh. arose, or might reasonably have arisen, fr. the bodily infirmity 
rejected, loathed. 
received .. Christ, “climactics denoting the deep affection 
and veneration with wh. he was received.” 

The former affection of the Galatians towards Paul.—I. The 
affectionate manner in which the Apostle addresses them,— 
“brethren.” I. His allusions to their former affection for him: 
1. His infirmity: 2. Their reception of him. Il. His expostu- 
lations with them concerning their present state. Learn—1. It 


is no uncommon thing for men to account those their enemies|” 


who are really their best friends; 2. Ministers sometimes create 
enemies by the faithful discharge of their duty; 3. They should 
not, for this reason, abandon the truth; but they may be easy in 
their minds, if enemies are made through their adherence to it.« 

The first Greenland convert.—It is well known that the Mo- 
ravian missionaries in Greenland laboured for several years with- 
out any apparent success. They seem to have thought, with 
many in the present day, that they should first instruct the 
natives in the existence of God, the creation of the world, the 
uature of their soul, ctc.; and all this they did without exciting 
any degree of attention. On one occasion, _however, while 
jane of these good men was occupied in translating the Gospels, 
22 was visited by a number of these savages, who were desirous 
of knowing the contents of the book. He began an address to 
them by giving them some cepa Scriptural information, and 
then slid into an account of the sufferings of Jesus; reading them 
the account of His agony, and speaking much of the anguish 
which made Him sweat great drops of blood. Now began the 
Spitit of God 10 work. One of these men, named Kaiarnack, | 
stepped forward to the table, and said, in an earnest and affecting | 


tone, “ How was that? Tell me that once more: for I would fain be} 
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@-Col. fi. 16, 17, 
6 Ga. v. 2, 43 1 
Th iis.) 


“ Superstition is 
an endless thing. 
If one human in- 
vention and insti- 
tution be ada 
mitted, though 
seemingly never 
so innocent, as 
this of washing 
hands, behold a 
troop cometh, a 
door is opened 
for many other 
such things.” — 
M. Henry. 


¢ C. Simeon, M.A, 


they once 
received him 
well 


a-2 Co. xii. 15; 1 
Th. v. 12, 18, 


6 Ph. iii, 7—9, 


¢ 1 Co. ii 2; 2 
Co. xii. 7. 


d Ellicott, 


e Mal. ii 7; Ma. 
rte pT yan 


J Alford. 

“ You say you de 
reach 

preaching. This 

is talking weakly; 


Thad almost used 
a harder word. 


Should yon not 


be chidden tog 
it?"— Orton. 

g M. Henry. 

“Ttis an old say- 
ing that charity 
begins at home; 
but this is no 
reason it should 
not go abroad; # 
man should live 
with the world 
as o citizen of 
the world; he 
may have @ pre- 
ference for the 
particular quar- 
ter. or square, or 
even alley in 
which he lives, 
but he should 
have @ generous 


feeling for the 


. 
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welfare of the 
whole.” — Cum- 
beriand. 


and would 
have made 
any sacri- 
fices tor 
him 


w Ro. iv. 6.7. 


6 See Aiford. 


¢ Meyer, De Wetta, 
Wetstein. 


“Some things 
will not bear 
much zeal; and 
tho more earnest 
we are about 
énem, the less we 
recommend our- 
selves to the 
approbation of 
sober and con- 
siderate men.”"— 
Tillotson. 


d J. Foster. 


“To speak iil 
upon knowledge 
shows a want of 
charity. Tospeak 
ill upon suspicion 
shows @ want of 
honesty. To 
know evil of 
othera and not 
speak it is some- 
times discretion, 
To speak evil of 
others and not 
know it is always 
dishonesty. C) 
may be evil him- 
self who speaks 
good of others 
upon knowledge; 
but he can never 
be good himself 
who speaks evil 
of others upon 
suspicion”"— 
Warwick, 


‘Truth is vio- 
lated py faise- 
hood, and it may 
he equally out- 
“sed bysilance,” 
» dramian. 


false and 
true zeal 


a Ro. x. 2) Ma 
xxiii. 13 
b Ma. xxiii. 6.7, 


GALATIANS. 


[Cap. iv. 15-18 


saved toc!” Never had such language been heard from a Green- 
lander before. A full statement of the Gospel was given: thia 
man became indeed converted to God, and eminently useful. A 
change took place in the general character of the preaching of th 
brethren, and their subsequent success is well known. es 


15,16. the . . of P the boasting of your happiness? plucked 
..meé, some infer fr. this that the Apostle’s infirmity was a 
disease of the eyes.® It is prob., however, that this was only 
a hyperbolical expression, denoting their willingness to serve him 
at any sacrifice. Some¢ say, a proverbial expression, am.. 
enemy? hostile to you? because .. truth P an enemy might 
flatter, or hold back an unpalatable truth. > 

The right mode of giving and receiving reproof.—I. The canses 
of the repugnance of men towards one who appears in the character 
of a corrective instructor: 1. The speaking of plain and salutary 
truth; 2. The want of a real, earnest desire to be in all things set 
right; 3. Pride; 4. Areal difference of judgment on the matters 


in question; 5. An unfavourable opinion, or surmise as to the_ 


motives of the teller of this truth. Il. The things necessary, in 


respect to the telling of an unpleasant truth. Those who have 


to do this should—l. Exercise themselves well, to understand 
what they speak of; 2. Possess a real and evident friendly inten- 
tion; 3. Endeavour that the authority may be conveyed in the 
truth itself, and not seem to be assumed by them, as the speakers ; 
4, Watch to select favourable times and occasions. III. The im- 
portance of a practical self-correction, that we may be able to 
admonish and correct others with dignity and effect.¢ 

Caius Gracchus and his two friends.—Caius Gracchus, who was 
tne idol of the Roman people, having carried his regard for the 
lower orders so far as to draw upon himself the resentment of the 
nobility, an open rupture ensued; and the two extremities of 
Rome resembled two camps, Opimius the consul on one side, and. 
Gracchus and his friend Fulvius on the other. A battle ensued, 
in which the consul, meeting with more vigorous resistance than 
he expected, proclaimed an amnesty for all those who should lay 
down their arms; and at the same time promised to pay for the 
heads of Gracchus and Fulvius their weight in gold. This procla- 
mation had the desired effect. The populace deserted their 
leaders ; Fulvius was taken and beheaded, and Gracchus, at the 
advice of his two friends, Licinius Crassus his brother-in-law, and 
Pomponius a Roman knight, determined to flee from the city. 
He passed on his way through the centre of the city, and reached 
the bridge Sublicius, where his enemies, who pursued him close, 
would have overtaken and seized him, if his two friends had not 
opposed their fury; but they saw the danger he was in, and they 
determined to save his life at the expense of their own. They 
defended the bridge against all the consular troops till Gracchus 
was out of their reach; but at length, being overpowered by num- 
bers and covered with wounds, they both expired on the bridge 
which they had so valiantly defended. 


17,18. they, enemies. zealously .. * are paying you 
court, flattering. but.. well, not ref a pant piopome: thew we 
you, fr. us. that..them,? their object to gain a party. 
good, well, honourable: good for heart and life. in .. thing, 
and only in 9 good thing: as in the Christian life. not. . you, 


—_" | 


"teacher; since it is derived fr. the Spirit of God. 


Cap. iv. 19—21} GALATIANS, 


bec. that life should not depend on the presence of any human 


A good life.—I. The nature of a good life: 1. Holiness; 2. 
Usefulness; 3. Heaven. IL. Its earnestness. It is—1. Godly; 
2. Intelligent; 3. Sympathetic; 4. Constant.t—Zeal commend- 
able.—I. What is true Christian zeal? 1. Not mere noise and 
excitement about religion; 2. Not a contest for creeds and forms; 
8. Not unchristianising those who do not utter our “ Shibboleth;” 
4, It is a burning desire for God’s glory and the good of men; 5. 
A spirit of self-sacrifice for Christ. II. How is its exercise 
“good?” It is—l. Positively good—enthusiasm the root -of 
achievement; 2. Comparatively good—ecompared with science, 
art, etc.; 3. Superlatively good—the Gospel supremely excellent.¢ 

Worthlessness of habits of formality.—That honoured servant of 
Christ, Richard Knill, notes in his Journal the following amusing 
incident of the force of habit, as exemplified in his horse. ‘‘ Mr. 


and Mrs, Loveless would have me live with them, but they : 


charged me very little for my board, whereby I was enabled, with 
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¢ Ph. ii. 12. 
d T. Wilkinson. 


“The faster a 
man rides, if he 
be in the wrong 
road, the farther 
he goes out of the 
way. Zeal is the 
best or worst 
thing in a duty; 
if the end be 
right, it is excel- 
lent; if wrong, 
worthless.”"— Gage 
nail. 


6 W. W. Wythe. 


“Act upon your 
impulses, but 


my salary, to support seven native schools. These were so} Zenner 


situated that I could visit them all in one day. My horse and 
gig were seen constantly on the rounds; and my horse at last 
knew where to stop as well as I did. This nearly cost a 
Bengal officer his life. Captain Page, a godly man, who was 
staying with us until a ship was ready to take him to the Cape, 
one morning requested me to lend him my horse and gig to take 
him to the city. The captain was driving officer-like, when the 
horse stopped suddenly, and nearly threw him out. He inquired, 
* What place is this?’ The answer was, ‘It’s the Sailors’ Hos- 


‘pital.’ They started again, and soon the horse stopped suddenly, | 


and the captain was neafly out as before. ‘ What's this?’—‘A 
school, sir,’ was the reply. At last he finished his business, and 
resolved to return another way. By doing this he came near my 
schools, and again and again the horse stopped. When he got 
home, he said, ‘lam glad that I have returned without broken 
bones, but never will I drive a religious horse again.’” 


19—21. my.. children, note the tender affection; fr. one 
who looks for affectional returns in filial conduct. travail, ‘‘ by 


your relapse you have renewed a mother’s pangs in me.”” until| 


-. you, i.e., until you have taken the form of Christ. desire .. 
Voice, as being present I should know how to change it. do.. 
law P will ye not listen to the law? ae 

A minister’s chief wish for his people—I. What minister 
chiefly desires on behalf of his people. That Christ should be 
formed in them as—1. A vital principle in their hearts; 2. A 
visible character in their lives. II. When he has reason to stand 
in doubt of them respecting it. Whenever he sees them unsteady 
in—1. Their principles; 2. Their conduct. III. By what means 
he may most effectually promote it in them. By—1. A personal 
intercourse with them; 2. A suiting of his address to their re- 
spective cases. Address:—Those of whom we—(l) Stand in 


doubt ; (2) Entertain no doubt.¢ 


“ Vigour and fer- 
vency in the ser- 
vice of God is no 
miraculous gift, 
a extraordinary 
prerogative af 
some peculiar 
favourite of 
heaven, but the 
natural and im 
separable pro- 
perty of a well 


of hbvlinesa.”— 
Incas. 


Paul longs 
|for Christ 
|'to be formed 
in them 

a1 Co. iv. 15; Is. 
lit. 11, 


b Lightfoot. 


¢ Col. L. 27-—29; 
Ph. ii. 6; Col. Lit 
| 9, 10. 

|“ I never knew a 
man who was 


}extensively use 
fol in winning 
|souls, who did 
not travail as in 
birth for thin 
very thing.”—A, 
Fuller. 


The danger of flattery.—Mr. Whitefield, in a sermon he preached 7 C. Simeon, M.A 


at Haworth, having spoken severely of those professors of the 
Gospel who by their loose and evil conduct caused the ways of) 
truth to be evil spoken of, intimated his hope that it was od 


-ecessary to enlarge much upon that topic to the congregation 


ps Flattery is an 


ensnaring quali- 
ty, und leaves @ 
very dangerous 
impression, 16 


conlirmed habit — 


as a. Cie 
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wt ape RE a 
G@ALATIANE. (Cap. iv. 23—26. 


OT —————————— 
swells a man‘s| before him, who had so long enjoyed the benefit of an able and 


imagination, en- 
tertains his 
vanity, and 
drives him to a 
doting upon his 
own perron.”— 
Jeremy Collier. 


the bond- 
maid and the 
free-woman 


aGe xvi. 1, 15. 

b Ge, xxi. 2. ; 
¢ Ro. ix. 7, 8; Ge. 
xviii, 14 

d Ellicott. 

“Faith alone can 
teach us the skill 
of extracting the 
sweetness from a 
promise.” — Gur- 
nal, 

“O Lord, what 
need is there of 
threatening and 
punishment to 
those that love 
Thee not? Is it 
not punishment 
enough not to 
love Thee?” — 
Augustine. 

e Dr. J. Lyth. 

f Bowes, 


an allegory 


faithful preacher, and he was willing to believe that their profit- 
ing appeared to all men. This roused Mr. Grimshaw’s spirit, and 
notwithstanding his great regard for the preacher, he stood up 
and interrupted him, saying with a loud voice, ‘‘ Oh, sir, for God’s 
sake, do not speak so; I pray you do not flatter; I fear the greater 
part of them are going to hell with their eyes open.” 


22, 28. written, not in these words, but to this effect. 
Abraham, to whom the promise was made. one,* Ishmael. 
bond-maid, Hagar. other,’ Isaac. free-woman, Sarah. he 
.. flesh, common course of nature. he.. promise,‘ through 
the might and by virtue of the promise.¢ 

Ishmael and Isaac.—I. Their natural relation to each other— 
both sons of Abraham, and as individuals equally precious in the 
sight of God—Ishmael was born of a slave; Isaac was legitimate, 
consequently Abraham's heir—Ishmael was cast out, Isaac, the 
gift of promise, inherited the covenant. II. Their symbolical 
relation—the true children of Abraham not of the flesh, but of 
the Spirit—not in bondage, but free—not without hope, but heirs 
of the promises—not cast out, but admitted into the kingdom of 
God.¢ 

Tried and proved.—A clergyman, visiting a poor Christian 
woman, found her Bible marked here and there with the letters 
T and P. Wondering what the letters stood for, he inquired of 
her their meaning. ‘ Oh!” said she, ‘‘those are the promises 
in my precious Bible. There are many of them, you see, I have 
tried; so I marked them T: and many I’ve proved, and I know 
that they are true; so I marked them P.’/ 


24—26. allegory, “ by the wh. things another thing iv 


Allegory, a de-;meant,”4 for ..are, they, i.e. the two women, represent, ete. 


scription of one 
thing under the 
linage of another. 


_ Gk. allégoria— 


all-égored, to 
speak so as to 
imply something 
other than what 
is said; alos, 
other, and ago- 
reno, to speak, 

a Genevan Bib. 

6 Chrysostom, 
Theophylact. 

¢ See Lightfoot, ix 
loc. 


d Ma. xxiii. 2, 4; 
Ho, x. 11. 
6 Macknight. 


“Allegories, 
when wel 
ohosen, are like 
ao many tracks 
of light in a dis- 
tourse, that 
make everything 
about them clear 
and beautiful.”— 
Addison, 


¢ Dr. Thomas. 


{i. 202, 356]. which.. bondage, beareth children to, eto, 
which... Agar, i.e., this covenant is Hagar. for .. Arabia, 
among the Arabians, Hagar is said’ to have been a provincia) 
name of Sinai. answereth. . is, i.e., stands for, representa 
Jerus.=the Jewish Church. _ bondage,‘ to the law. Jerus... 
above, the Church of true believers, so called bec. its most 
perfect state will be in heaven. mother .. all, who are born 
fr. above (com. expression ‘* mother-country,”’ ‘* Fatherland.’’). 
The religions of law and love contrasted.—There is a contrast 
between—I, Their external causes. The one appeals to fear, the 
other to love. IL. Their internal qualities; 1. The one is ordi- 
nary, the other special ; 2. The one slavish, the other free; 3 The . 
one persecuting, the other kind. III. Their future histories: 


‘1. The one is to increase, the other is not; 2. The one expelled, 


the other not. The law-element is to be cast out because there 


i is no (1) Virtue, (2) happiness, (3) moral power in it/ 


Bengel’s scheme. of this allegory will perh. assist the vom- 
parison :—I, Histortcat, the two sons of Abraham: 1. Hagar, the 
bond-maid—Sarah, the free-woman; 2. The son of the bond-maid 
—the son of the free-woman. II. Auuxcortcan, the two covenants : 
1. She who has a husband—the desolate; 2. Those who are fr, 
Mt. Sinai—those who are of the promise; 8. The mountain (that 
is now)—she who is upwards (that shall be afterwards); 4. Jeru- 


salem which now erusalem which is above; 5. — 
the Spirit. IL Predicates : 1. The satheracheines Seacaciees 


,  Oap. iv. 27—81.] GALATIANS. 


—brings forth free-born children; 2. The offspring—abundant at 
t—more abundant afterwards; 3. Persecutes—suffers Tas: 
eution ; 4. Is cast out—rejoices in the inheritance. 


27—29. written,¢ Isaiah, treating of Messianic times. De- 


liverance fr. a foreign yoke foretold. Here app. to deliverance : 
promised,? i.e., by virtue 
Ishmael. 4 


tr. legal yoke. we, Gentiles. are.. 
of the = ee remy at ta au. to even.. 
now,’ the Jews (the natural uting believing Gentiles 
(the spiritual seed). eae z 
Justification by faith maintained.—I. An explanation of the 
sentence. In a way of—l. Argumentative discussion: (1) The 
way in which Abraham was justified; (2) The terms in which the 
law and the Gospel are promulgated; (3) The end for which 
Christ came into the world; (4) The covenant, in which all the 
blessings of salvation were contained; 2. Allegorical illustration. 
IL. A vindication of it. From every charge of—1. Injustice; 2. 
Severity ; 3. Partiality. Learn:—{1) Whatis the one standard 
op apple eal (2) On what ground onr eternal destinies shall 
x e 
The secret of persecution.—A wolf flies not tpon a painted 
sheep, and men can look upon a painted toad wit iclight. It is 
not the soft pace, but the furious march of the so.uier, that sets 
men gazing and dogs a-barking Let but a man glide along 
with the stream of the world, do as others do, he may sit down 
andftake his ease; but if he once strive against the stream, stand 
the cause of God, and act for Christ, then he shall be sure 
to meet with as much malice as men and devils can possibly 
throw upon him./ 
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e Ge. 5 

d Ac. xxi. 27, 283 
Jo. xv. 19, 20. 
“That there 
should be so uni- 
versal and ime 
placable a hatred 
against the godly 
in the common 
sort of unrenewe 
ed men, in ald 
ages and nations 


deserve so well 
of them and do 
thent no wrong, 
is & visible proof 
of Adam’s fall, 
and of the need 
of a Saviour and 
Sanctifier’ == 


°F Simm Mh 
ec. 
J Spencer. 


80, 31. Scripture Pa P. quoted the LXX. shall.. heir pop da 


in nowise inherit. so then, wherefore. 
hence let us act like those who are free. 
The bondwoman and her son.—l. Explain the terms—the bond- 
woman=the law, v. 24—her son=those born of the flesh, under the 
law, who seek justification by the law, vv. 23—25 —freewoman= 


the Gospel—her son=those who are justified by faith. IL Ex-|, 


hibit the doctrine—the law is superseded by the free-spirit of the 
Gospel—only those who breathe it inherit the kingdom of God— 
all who remain under the law will be excluded. IL. Confirm its 
truth—by the law, v. 2l—and by the Gospel¢ : 

Liberty approved of God.—Three hundred years ago, in Holland, 
about one million of people stood for Protestantism and freedom 
in opposition to the mightiest empire of that age, whose banners 
the Pope had blessed. William, the Prince of Orange, a man who 
feared God, was the champion of the righteous cause. In the 
heat of the struggle, when the young republic seemed about to be 
overwhelmed, William received a missive from one of his generals, 
then in command of an important post, inquiring among other 
things, if he had succeeded in effecting # treaty with any foreign 
power, as France or England, such as would secure aid, His reply 
was, “ You ask me if I have made a treaty for aid with any great 
foreign power ; and I answer, that before I undertook the cause 
of the oppressed Christians in these provinces, I made a close 
alliance with the King of Kings; and I doubt not that He will 
give us the victory.” And so it proved. 


we .. free,}| of 


@ Ge. xxi. 10, 12, 


6 Ro. vi 14; Ga, 
v. 1—18; 16, 18 


each of them an 
evil; if mode 
rate, they are al~ 
together a good. 
Moderate is the 
slavery to a god, 
but immoderate 


of sense, 
pleasure is a law 
to the fool.” = 
Plate. 


slavery, OF Te 
straint”, Buck 
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G@ALATTIANS. (Cap. v. 1-@ 


Ohristian 
liberty 


@ Ma. xi 28, 30; 
Col. ii, 13—17, 


b Jo. iil 6; Jude 
20, 21. 


¢ Ro.v. 1, 2; 2TL 
ae 1,3; Hi 


@ Bengel. 


o Ga. vi 15; 1 
Co. vil. 19 


f Ja, il. 17, 
glJo.v.1. 
h Dr. Thomas. 


“Faith works by 
love, and there- 
fore its strength 
OF weakness may 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—3. fast, firm. liberty,¢ fr. ceremonial obligations and 
law of works. entangled, or held fast in. circumcised, in 
order to salvation. Christ .. nothing, bee, you have not faith 
in Him as the alone sufficient Saviour. he..law,* for by rite 
of circum. he has shown his confidence in the law and placed 
himself under it. 

The Church of Christ, the home and the hope of the free.—I. The 
nature of true freedom: 1. The absence of all restraint; 2, The 
worldling is not free; 3. Man naturally desires freedom. Il. The 
Church of Christ asthe home of the truly free: 1. It isa voluntary 
association; 2. It is well adapted to promote human happiness ; 
3. It is a state of preparation and training for higher scenes; 
Consider the relation of these several bands of disciples to one 
another, and to the world, III. The province of the Church in 
diffusing the true freedom of the race—it is the hope of the free. 
What it—1. Has done; 2. Would do; 3. Cando. Learn:—The 
freedom of the Gospel is necessary, for it alone can—(1) Make 
other freedom possible; (2) Make other freedom valuable ; (3) Give 
enduring freedom.¢ 

Love of liberty—John Milton, the chief of poets, held the post 
of Latin Secretary under Cromwell, At the Restoration he was 
dismissed from his office. He was now poor and blind; and to 
these afflictions Charles II. added political persecutions: he 
fined him, and doomed his writings on liberty to be publicly 
burned. Nothing daunted by these fierce and multiplied trials, 
the great poet retired into private life, evoked his mighty genius, 


ing|and produced “ Paradise Lost.’’ But, after he had endured the 


ills of poverty several years, Charles, feeling the need of his 
matchless talents, invited him to resume his former post, with all 
its great advantages. Milton loved liberty so well, that he 
spurned the splendid bribe, choosing rather neglect, poverty, and 
& good conscience. 


4—6, Christ .. you, you having renounced Him for the law. 
whosoever . . law, i.e., who, to be justified in this way. ye.. 
grace,? fr. the free gift. we, who believe. Spirit, who gives 
us evidence of our adoption. wait. .faith,° ‘righteousness is 
now present, and that affords us hope for the time to come.’’4 
for, etc.,¢ hence one is not a Christian simply bec. he is free fr. 
the law. faith,/ in Christ. love, to Him, and to all who are 

8 


Gospel faith the great worker.—I. It works—1. In the whole 
lite; 2. Naturally ; 3. Constantly. II. It works by love. Thig 
work is—1l. The strongest; 2. The most useful; 3. The happiest 
work, Conclusion :—Learn from this the excellence of genuin 
personal Christianity, and its test as well. None are real disci- 
ples.of Christ who are not working from an intelligent faith, and 
by a holy love. ; 
Faith and love.—In the Highlands of Scotland there is a 
mountain gorge twenty feet in width and two hundred feet ix 
depth. Its perpendicular walls are bare of vegetation, save 
their crevices, in which grow numerous wild flowers of ram 


. 


, 
fs 
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a ee ee 
beauty. Desirous of obtaining specimens of these mountain |be discovered by 
beauties, some scientific tourists once offered a Highland bey a|‘* ‘rergth o 
handsome reward if he would consent to be lowered down the fee Sich hb 
cliff by a rope, and would gather a little basket of them. The boy | exercised in our 
looked wistfully at the money, for his parents were poor; but | actions.” — Gur 
when he gazed at the yawning chasm, he shuddered, shrank back, |" 
and declined. But filial love was strong within him, and after 
another glance at the reward, and the terrible fissure, his heart 
grew strong, his eyes flashed, and he said, “I will go, if my 
father will hold the rope.” And then, with unshrinking nerves, 
cheek unblanched, and heart firmly strung, he suffered his father 
to put the rope about him, lower him into that abyss, and to cus- 
pend him there while he filled his little basket with the coveted 
flowers. It was a daring deed, but his faith in the love of a father’s 
heart gave him courage and power to perform it, 


7—9. ye. . wells (ref. to the stadium), all. to Christian pro- 
gress. hinder, Gk., fig. fr. military operations, The wd. sig. 
to make a road impassable by breaking it up.» persuasion,*< 
new determination of your minds. leaven,? false doctrine. 
the .. lump, destroys the force of whole Gospel, corrupis the 
whole Church [i. 93; ii. 127]; a prov. express. 

The hindrances to running well practically considered.—I. To 
ron well is of high importance to all professing Christians: 1. 
What is meant by this; 2. The call given to Christians to run 
well. IL. Some who did run well have been hindered. Consider 
this as—1. An incontestable; 2. An instructive fact. III. These 
hindrances should be carefully detected by the institution of 
serious inquiries: 1, Do we run well? 2. If 80, what are our 
hindrances? 3. How ought our discoveries to influence our con- 
duct ?«—The government of God extending to trifles.—“ A little 
leaven.” This is a truth—I. Too certain to be doubted; II. 
Too glorious to be alightly valued; ILL Too instructive to be 
forgottens r 

Planning good works.—Contrive over night the good works you 
are to do next day, if God spare you—on what points you are to 
meditate, what sim you are to vanquish, what virtue you are to 
practise, what business you are to do: that, with a well-digested 
foresight, you may give birth to everything in its own time. This 
is Ariadne’a clew, which guides our actions in the labyrinth of 
time, without which all would go to confusions - ; 


10—12. in. . Lord,* not in their good resolutions. that.. 
minded, than he had taught, and desired. he..you, the 
false teacher. shall..judgment, his punishment. whoso- 
ever, whatsoever his position and pretensions. why . . perse- 
cution P? fr. the Jews. then,¢ if I do so preach. Perh. he 
had been charged with this bec. of the circum. of Timothy. 
ceased, among carnal men. they .. off,‘ fr. Christian fel- 
lowship. 

The offence of the Cross.—I. Whence it is that the doctrine of 
the Cross gives offence. It is—1. A humiliating; 2. An unac- 
eommodating; 3. A peremptory doctrine. II. Why it can never 
cease todo so: 1. The Gospel; 2. Human nature must ever remain 
the same. Address: (1) Let none reject the Gospel on account 
of the offence attaching to it; (2) Let none cause others to reject 
it by giving any needless offence.¢ ;. 

N 


Faith is the pa 
rent of works, 
and the children 
will bear a re- 
semblance to the 
parent. 


“Faith is not 
reason’s labour, 
but repose,"”am 
Young. 


the leavem 
of false 
doctrine 


a He, xii. 13 3 
Co, ix. 24. 


6 Ellicott. 


c Ga.L6: 10a 
iv. 15; £85 Jad 


d Ma. xiff, 88; 
La. xiii. 20, 21. 
Leaven' in Bib, 
for most part a 
symbol of evil; 
so also in Rabbi- 
nical writers. 
Heathens re- 
garded leaven as 
unholy. See also 
Trench, Pars.111, 
“The influence 


of one man 
mislead you ait 
—Locks. 


¢ C. Simeon, M.A. 


“To those who 
are pursuing 
after free institu- 
tions, and flying 
from & bhi 
yoke a8 an 

I would take the 
Hberty ef giving 


to 
with which their 
@ucestors were 
afflicted, — from 
. excessive anar- 

abusing 
measure- 
less love of free- 
dom.”—Plato. 


called unto 
liberty 


Ma. xxii, 89, 40; 
vii. 12; Ro. xiii 
8,9; Ja. ii, & 

e Heubner. 


mentable the ex- 
traordinar 
number of those 
of whom the one 
cuts off the life 
of another. Men 
of harsher dispo- 
sition, careless 
and unthinking, 
consume others ; 
those of 39 
disposition, 
silently swallow 
down (suppress 
the ‘ 
their anxiety, 
and die prema- 
turely."— el, 
“Charity is the 
scope of all God's 
e ommands.”— 


Peli 11; Ep't 
8. Hy . Iv. 
22—24; Bho. WL.6. 
6 “Whenever 
mvevpa and 

are thus opp 

Tvevpa m= the 
Holy Spirit in so 
far as itis the ani- 


G@ALATIANA. 


Troublers to be cut of.—The abrupt exclamation of Paul’s in 
this verse has occasioned much discussion, Many imagine it was 
the expression of a wish that the offenders should be excommu- 
nicated from the Church there assembling. Elsner puts it thus: 
—I would they were [or, may they be] cut off, i.e., deprived of 
the opportunity of farther disturbing you.” Some, however, by 
placing a point so as to give a break in the sentence, change the 
meaning, “‘I wish—and they shall be cut off.” So Wetstein and 
others. “ Paul had begun to wish, but dropping his wish, he de« 
clares that destruction hung over those who disturbed the Gala- 
tians.” Bengel gives the sense thus:—‘Is then the scandal of 
the Cross taken away? I wish it was. And they shall be cut off 
that trouble you.” 


18—15. called, by the Lord of truth, the Great Emancipator. 
liberty,* freedom fr. legal yokes. for. . flesh,” licentiousness, 
but .. another,? as the best bondage of service. all..word4 
fiv. 50]. bite, backbite; ref. to character. devour, ref. to 


Possessions, consumed, health, number, character, fade and 


_| die away. 


Love to our neighbours.—I. The peculiarity of Christian love of 
one’s dokey tiene Its source; 2. Its manifestation. II. How 
it is demanded by God and our religion: 1. The example of 
Christ ; 2. His perfect teaching.c—True love of our neighbour.— 


L Its motive. II. Its characteristics: 1. Liberality; 2: Self- 
denial ; 3. Kindness; 4. Perseverance. True love gives not only 
¥|her goods but herself. III. Its reward. ; 


The flesh and the spirit.—An Indian visiting his white neigh- 
bours, asked fora little tobacco to smoke, and one of them, having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. The day following, 
the Indian came back, inquiring for the donor, saying, he had 
found a quarter of a dollar among the tobacco. Being told that, 
as it was given him, he might as well keep it; he answered, 


ver! yointing to his breast, “I got a good man and a bad man here, 


and the good man say, It is not mine, I must return it to the 
owner; the bad man say, Why, he gave it you, and it is your own 
now; the good man say, That not right, the tobacco is yours, 
not the money; the bad man say, Never mind, you got it, go buy 
some dram; the good man wh No, no, you must not do so; so I 
don’t know what to do; and I think to go to sleep; but the good 
man and the bad kept talking all night, and troubleme and now 
I bring the money back, I feel good.” 


16—18. walk .. flesh® [iii. $18), rit*=Holy Spirit. 
lusteth [i. 28]. flesh, “‘ the body being the source whence all 
our deviations fr. rectitude take their rise.”¢ so that,e to the 
end that ye may not.f cannot, do not, é.e., with both wills.¢ 
led .. Spirit, the S. having become the ruling principle. 

Led by God's Fy taupe Those that are led by the Spirit. They 
are led—i. In the way of God’s commands; 2. Sweetly and 
gently; 3. In a constant progression. II. Those who go in a 
known evil way and are not led by God. Those that are—1. Led 
by vain imaginations; 2. Carried on by passion; 8. Stationary ; 
4. Inclined to humour corrupt nature,’ 

Evils of slander.—So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients 
to satiate as well as disguise itself, But if these smoother weapons 
{ent so sre, what shall we say of open and unblushing ssandal, 


ei if kL ia taal 
a rea ’ . 


_ subjected to no caution, tied down to no restraints? If the one, 


, by 
' grucified,’ bound themselves to be dead to.¢ affections .. 
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like an arrow shot in the dark, does nevertheless so much secret 
mischief, this, like the pestilence which rages at noon-day, 
sweeps all before it, levelling without distinction the good and 
the bad ; a thousand fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right 
hand; they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part of them, so 
unmercifully butchered, as sometimes never to recover either the 
wounds or the anguish of heart which they have occasioned.' 


viii. 6, 7. 
@ Locks. 


e Ro. vii. 19. 
J Heylen. 


g Hammond. 
A Bp. Halt, 
# Sterne. 


v. 3; Col iii. 5; 
Ja. iii. 14; Ma 


teachings fr. contentious motives. I. - before, i.e., 1 forewarn 
isi xv. 19, 


you. as..past, prob. on occa. of his second visit’ the.. 


22, 283. fruit .. Spirit,« features of moral character prod. by | fruit of the 
Holy Spirit. faith,’ fidelity.e meekness,¢ Gk., the Bring Spirit 
of wh. are first and chiefly towards God. temperance! « Ep. v. 9; Bo. ¥, 
‘iv. 54), continence. against. . law (see on v. 18). No con-|5; 1 Th.iv.% 
demnatory law.* b Tit. #1. 10. 

The fruits of the Spirit.—Let us consider: I. That never-failing | ¢ Locke. 
proof of the influences of Divine grace, as manifested in all times, | g1 pe, m4 
in the lives and manners of believers. The marks of amendment|, french, H. ® 
which appear in Christ’s followers—a change of: 1. Heart and| gyn wpadmp xilh 
manners; 2. Mind and understanding. II. How it behoves us| xiii. 
to seek, cherish, and set forth this testimony, as it should have! 1 Oo, ix. 25. 
place in the fruits of the Spirit; since, without these fruits, we| 4 rammond, 
shall be Christians but in name.é hs Eilicclés oaken 

Meckness under insult.—Mr. Deering, one of the Puritan minis-| 4,is¢, Pol. iii. 8. 
ters in the sixteenth century, being at a public dinner, & Young} ug, confession 
man, who sat on the opposite side of the table, indulged in pro-| and penance are 
fane swearing, for which Mr. D. sharply reproved him. eleasier then the 
young man, taking this as an affront, immediately threw a glass | ¢xtirpation of sin 
of beer in his face. Mr. Deering took no notice of the insult, but| ment of vice, 
wiped his face, and continued his dinner. The young gentleman | many have ceas- 
aged renewed his profane conversation, and Mr. D. reproved|¢4 ok potencies 

im as before; upon which, but with increased violence, he threw| "ine flesh, and 
another glass of beer in his face. Mr. Deering continued un- preferred grati- 
moved, still showing his zeal for the glory of God, by bearing the | fying them at the 
insult with Christian meekness. This so astonished the young pa ert oer)! 
gentleman, that he rose from the table, fell on his knees, and ask-| pAubigns. 
ing Mr. Deering’s pardon, declared that if any of the company |, 7 7 po, MA 
had offered him similar insults he would have stabbed them with} © 
his sword. Here was practically verified the New Testament 
maxim, “ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


2426. Christ’s,° His purchase, faith, vital union. the spirituas 


7 


: kJ. Plavel. 


= 
4 
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Piet td esi Se 
ing viee on its 


5 chiefly dis. as presenting 

4 tively.¢ live .. Spirit, live by the 

aay 11 of the Spirite walk.. pirit, manifest, 

+ Newcome. s life within. be, become. desirous 

eli ride.g Vainglorious. proveking 

teeny out to the field of vontroversy. 

g Me t of envy.* 

h f sin.—L What this crucifixion of sin imports: 

Aare 9. The Spirit’s agency in the work; 8. 
ominion in the soul; 4. A graduai 


its destruction. II. Why this work is expressed by erncityEg 
III. Why all that are in Christ must be crucified unto sin. 

The true principle of crucifixion. V. How this crucifixion 
evinces the soul’s interest in Christ.¢—Self-crucifizion.—l. Is a 
subjugation of the appetites. IL A regulation of the affections. 


fools, the idols of 
flatterera, and 
the slaves of 
their own pride.” 


IIL. A surrender of the will. IV. A remuneration of merit.’ 

Illustration of envy.—A_countryman resented Louis XI. with 
a turnip of an unusual bigness. The king, delighted with the 
simplicity of the man, commanded him to be presented with a 
thousand crowns, and the turnip (wrapped up in silk) to be re- 
served among his treasures. A covetous courtier observing this, 
in hopes of a greater sum, bought a very handsome horse, and 
made a present of him to the king, who cheerfully accepted the 
gift, and gave orders that the turnip should be brought to him, 
telling him, it cost a thousand crowns. 


1 W. W. Wythe. 
“The end of life 
is to be like unto 


thinga”"—Se 
aruda, 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1, 2. brethren, as such, act ine brotherly way. ff, thongh* 
overtaken, surprised, detected in the act. Not betrayed into 


b Lightfoot. 

1 Oo. ii 15, 

d@ The Gk. word 
is used especially 
as a avrgical 


term, of setting a 
bone or joint. 


eJa.v. 19, 20; 2 
Th. tii. 14 15. 

11 Oo, x. 12, 

g Re, xv. 1, 

A Jo, xv. 13. 
“Poverty is the 
load of some, and 
wealth isthe load 


and life by kind reproof and brotherly aid. meekness,‘ as 
opp. to a pharisaic severity. considering .- tempted,/ con- 
sider your own liability to sin, and the mode of reproving 
might win you back to rectitude. bear . . burdens,é help your 
brethren to carry their infirmities end trials. 80... Christ,* 
who bore our heaviest burden for us. cf 

The restoration of the erring.—I. The Christian view of other 
men’s sin. The burden of—1. Fault; 2. The heart weighing on 
itself; 3. A secret; 4. An intuitive consciousness of the hidden 
sins of others. I. The Christian power of restoration. It ia 
rena ayn by—1. Sympathy; 2. Forgiveness.'—Faults and 
urdens.—L. The possibility of being morally overcome. Il. The 
spiritually strong have a special duty in relation to the spiritually 
weak. That duty is restoration. This includes—l. A proper 
sense of the value of individuals—a man; 2. An intense 8ym- 
-|pathy with Jesus Christ in His saving work ; 3. A practical 
knowledge of human nature. IIT. This work of restoration is to 
be done in a proper spirit. Application: (1) What is involved in 
restoring a man; (2) How can men bear each others’ burden ?* 
i os ee eng pid ay = aon Legh Richmond was once con- 

with a gentleman on the case of a poor man who had 

acted Throats with his religious profession. After some 


load of thy neigh- 
bour’s poverty, 


sin.? spiritual,¢ in heart and life. restore,¢ to right mind’ 
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Thou lightenest 
thy load by light- 
ening his.” = 
Wordsworth, 


t F. W. Rober 
M.A wes 


severe remarks on the conduct of such persons, the gentleman 
concluded by saying, “‘I have no notion of such pretences: I 
will have nothing to do with him.” “Nay, brother,” replied Mr. 
Richmond, ‘let us be humble and moderate. With opportunity 
on one hand, and Satan on the other, and the grace of God) at|a/,4. 
neither, where should you and I be?” — & Dr. Parker. 


3—5. for .. nothing, s thing that those who are nothing | self-conceit 
are very apt todo. he.. himself, but hedeceiveth no one else. | , 
let . . work,® “ put to the test all that he is particularly engaged 
in.”¢ himself. .another,4 in himself and not by comparison | tii. 
with others.”"¢ every .. burden,/ Gk., here goprioy, in v. 2— 
Bapog. This a load wh. one is expected to bear: that, one that 
@ man may rid himself of. 

The self-coneeited.—1L, Think themselves something— over. 
estimate their abilities, doings, position, and their piety. I 
Deceive themselves—they are nothing compared with many others 
—with what they ought to be in the sight of God. IIL. Damage 
themselves—in the estimation of others—as respects any improve- 
ment, for they are likely to remain nothing—in relation to the 
future, the proud must be humbled.« 

Doing duty by prory.—Bishop Burnet, in his charges to the 
clergy of his diocese, used to be extremely vehement in his decla- 
mations against pluralities. In his first visitation to Salisbury, 
he urged the authority of St. Bernard; who being consulted by 
one of his followers, whether he might accept of two benefices, 
replied, ‘‘ And how will you be able to serve them both?” “TI 
intend,” answered the priest, ‘‘*o officiate in one of them by a 
deputy.” “ Will your deputy suffer eternal punishment for you 
too?” asked the saint. ‘ Believe me, you may serve your cure 
by proxy, but you must suffer the penalty in person.” This 
anecdote made such an impression on Mr. Kelsey, a pious and 
wealthy clergyman then present, that he immediately resigned 
the rectory of Bernerton, in Berkshire, worth two hundred a-year, 
which he then held with one of great value. 


6—8. communicate . . things,* temporal possessions of all 
kinds. The good one is told to communicate is often the fruit 
of the teaching. deceived, by entertaining error, or false hopes. 
mocked, lit. to turn up the nose at. for.. reap,* both life 
and labour will secure corresponding results. , 

Sowing to the flesh, and reaping corruption.—I. The vanity of 
this world’s ambition. II.:‘The unprovidedness of all those men|sion of con- 
for eternity whose affections are settled upon the world, and who | tempt.” — Light- 
possess not one wish nor one practical interest beyond the limits age aba 
of its sensible horizon. ILL. The criminality of sowing to the| x; is; xx. 8; Ho 
flesh. Address:—1 Those who do not profess Christianity, and 
who have no desire to be religious; 2. Those who think they are 
in the faith, but are not practically dying unto the world.4—Life 
a seed-time.—I. Life is a seed-time: 1. Good is not indigenous 
in the human heart—it requires to be sown; 2. The soil requires 
preparation; 8. The great processes of germination are hidden 
from our eyes; 4. There is an infallible correspondence between 
the seed and fruit. II. The different kinds of husbandry. Sowing 


to—1. The flesh; 2. The Spirit.‘ 
eee the master of Lukman (an 


Samia odl taciag:—On 
Basten fabulist) said to him, “Go into such a field and sow 


a eet: 
gioryin ‘me 
Locke, - 


¢ Lightfoot. 


“Each man has 
certain responsi- 
bilities imposed 
on him indi- 
vidually, wh. he 
céinnot throw 
off.” —Zightfoot. 


J “In.2 the idea 
of heaviness is 
the main 
thought: herethe 
burden may be 
heavy or light” 
—Lange. 


9 Dr. J. Lyth. 


sowing and 
reaping : 
@ 1 Co. ix, 11—14; 
Ro. xv. 27. 

b “An outward 
avowal of respect 
neutralised by an 
indirect expres- 


6; He. vi.10; Jo. 
iv. 14; vii 89; 
Jude 18—21. 

d Dr. Chalmers. 
e Anon. 

“Tell our gay 
triflers thereis na 
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ee ly Se! SE ee Se ee 
an effect that is| barley.” Lnkman sowed oats instead. At the time of harvest 
eternal?” —|the master went to the place, and, seeing the green oats spring- 
Hope’ ing up, asked him, “ Did I not tell you to sow barley here? Why, 
The whole|)28 Up, ’ 4 
course ofa man’s| then, have you sown oats?” He answered: “I sowed oats in the 
life out of Christ] hope that barley would grow up.” His master said: “ What 
is nothing but 8 | foolish idea is this? Have you ever heard of the like?” Lukman 
in vanity, run-|replied: “You yourself are constantly sowing in the field of the 
ning & circle of | world the seeds of evil, and yet = expect to reap in the resur- 
toil and labour | rection day the fruits of virtue! Therefore, I thought also, I 
sain nga might get barley by sowing oats.” master was abashed at 
the reply, and set Lukman free. 


profit at all.”— 
Leighton. . 


persevorance 9, 10. weary,* behave cowardly, lose heart.’ in .. season, 
beter ingen not when we wish, but when God wills. reap, same in kin 
s 2 Th. iii, 13; 1 


larger measure. faint, as husbandmen overcome with heat 
fatigue. opportunity,° season for the sowing. 4 of any 
kind, as much as possible—only good. faith,¢ fellow istians, 
a family; Father—God; Home—Heaven, etc. 

Well-doing.—I. There is a “ well-doing ” or goodness which is 
incumbent upon us. If we sow tothe Spirit, we must—1l. Deny 
ourselves; 2. Bow to a higher will; 3. Live in unseen commun- 
ings. II. Well-doing implies fixedness of will and character. 
Will and character are needed—l. To form new habits; 2. To 
restrain natural passion and propensity; 8. To resist the evil 
world. III. Well-doing is possible through the aids offered in the 
Gospel. Christ has become the power of God to weak men by— 
etna they oc 1. His conquest of temptation; 2. Receiving the “residue of the 
verve it; to| Spirit ;” 3. Bearing the cross, IV. True well-doing brings with 
strangers, | be-| it app.opriate results. “ We shall reap”"—1. Growth of character; 
— ey may|2. Usefulness to others; 8. Acceptance with Ged./ 
stand ie ang 20] Be not weary.—At the battle of Meeanee, an officer who had 
it; to all men,| been doing good service came up and said, “Sir Charles, wa 
because God de-| have taken a standard.” The general looked at him, but 
hoa mete made no reply, and, turning round, began speaking to some 
—J. Robinson, | |0ne else; upon which the engineer, thinking he had not been 
f J. F. Stevenson, heard, repeated, ‘*Sir Charles, we have taken a standard.” 
M.A. Sir Charles turned sharp round upon him, with a thundering 

voice, and said, ‘“* Then go and take another!” 


Co. xv. 58; He. 
x. 36; Ja. v. 7, 8; 
He. xii. 3; Re. ii. 
10; 2 Co. iv. 1. 


b Dr. Riddle. 
¢ Ecc. ix. 10; Jo. 
ix. 4, 


d Ma. v. 44; 1 Th, 
v. 15. 


eGa. lil 26 
ii, 18, 19, z 


“To good men we 
must do good be- 


on pe 11-18. “ At this point the Ap. takes the pen fr. his amanuen- 
and rites sis, and the concluding paragraph is written with his own hand.”4 
a Lightfoot. how -. letter, in what large letters, i.e., what a long letter; 
b Ellicott, Ham.| 0%» iD what great and apparently unsightly letters.¢ I.. hand, 
mond. his cust. fr. the time when forged letters¢ were issued to add a 
# Bengel. little in his own hand. as..shew, parade. in.. flesh,¢ 
4 Alford. external rites. lest..Christ, they impose this for their own 
62 Th its, m|8ake. for..law,* hence they are hypocrites. that. . flesh,' 
17. boast of num. of their converts. 

f Lightfoot, Notes on writing.—A rapid penman can write thirty words in a 
g Ac. xx. 80, minute. To do this he must draw his quill through the space of 
h Ma. xxiii, 2—g,|0ne rod—16} feet. In forty minutes his pen travels a furlong, 
23—25, and in five and one-third hours one mile. We make, on an aver- 
o Ms. zai. 18; ag, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in writing one word. 
i . riting thirty words in a minute, we must make 480 strokes: in 
Hielirek tor bane an hour 28,000; and in a day of only five hours, 144,000; in a 


tus can injure|Year of 300 days, 43,200,000, The man who makes 1,000,00¢ 
me, It is not in|strokes with a pen in a month has done nothing at all remar<- 


q 
: 
. 


7 
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able: Many men make 4,000,000. Here we have in the aggre- 
ays & mark 300 miles long, to be traced on paper by each writer 

the year. In making each letter of the ordinary alphabet, we 
must make from three to seven strokes of the pen—on an average 
three and a-half to four. 


14. glory, boast. cross,* ete., redemption by a crucified 
Saviour. world .. world,* the world, its rites, etc., nothing to 
P., to whom the new spiritual creation is all in all. 

Glorying in the Cross of Christ—I. The meaning of the terms 
employed: 1. By the cross is meant, not the material cross, but 


' “ 
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their power; for 
Ido not think it 
is possible for a 
better man to be 
injured’ by a 
worse.” —Piato, 


glorying in 
the Cross 

a Phi. iii. 3,7, 8; 
i. 21: 1 Co. ii. 2. 
6 Ro. vi. 6; Ga 
ii. 20; v. 245 Cob 


Christ’s death upon that cross; 2. Paul’s glorying in the cross is| ii. 13, 


the triumph of joy; 3. His glorying only in the cross we may 
regard as a solemn protestation—(1) Of total abandonment of all 
glorying inconsistent with the cross; (2) That all proper glorying 
should be made subservient to the cross. II. Some reasons for 
this resolution. By regarding the cross as—1l. The grand con- 
summation of God’s dispensations to man; 2. The scene of a 
great victory over sin and Satan; 3. As the meritorious cause of 
every blessing to our race.-—The Cross of Christ.—The doctrine of 
the cross: I. In its application to the mechanical and utilitarian 
spirit of the age. II. In its power over passion. III. As a 
counteracting influence to the lawlessness of our times. IV. As 


* acheck to the scepticism of the times, in its infiuence on litera- 


ture. V. As the antagonist of superstition. Application: Look 
to the cross as your—(1) Salvatiou; (2) Theme for eonversation 
and preaching; (3) Pattern.¢ , 

The Spanish artist—A Spanish artist was once employed to 
paint the “‘ Last Supper.” It was his object to throw all the 
sublimity of his art into the figure and the countenance of the 
Lord Jesus; but he put on the table in the foreground some 
chased cups, the workmanship of which was exceedingly beautiful. 
When his friends came to see the picture on the easel, every one 
said, “* What beautiful eups!” “Ah,” said he, “ I have mado a 
mistake; these cups divert the eyes of the spectator from the 
Lord, to whom I wished to direct the attention of the observer.” 
And he forthwith took up his brush and blotted them from the 
canvas, that the strength and vigour of the chief object might be 
prominently seen and observed. Thus all Christians should feel 
their great study to be Christ’s exaltation; and whatever is 
calculated to hinder man from beholding Him in all'the glory of 
His person and work, should be removed out of the way. 


15, 16. but .. uncircumcision*« ae on v. 6). but... crea- 
ture ® (see on 2 Co. v.17). walk, ref. to life, conduct. rule, 
by this line, fig. carpenter’s or surveyor’s line, by wh. a direction 
is taken. peace.. mercy, the benediction indicates the im- 
portance of the standard. 

The new creature.—I. Negatively. The new creature is not—1. 
Acommon work, but a creation; 2, An innovating humour; 3. 
Simply a restraint of the old man; 4. Merely moral virtues; 5. 
An outward conformity to the law of God; 6. A partial change of 
the inward man. II. Positively. What is anew creature? He 
is a new creature whose soul is made new in all its faculties ; who 

1. A new mind, understanding; new apprehensions, 
iy gem valuations, designs, inventions, reasonings, and thoughts. 
% Ancwwill An endeavour—(1) To glorify, (2) To please, (3) 


7 


“The god, O 
men, seems tome 
to be really wise; 
and by His oracle 
to mean this, that 
the wisdom of 
this world is fool- 
ishness and of 
none effect.” — 
Plato. 


e Dr. Newton, 


d Dr. W.R. Wile 
liams, 

“Jt is written, 
that ‘the just 
liveth by faith.’ 
If thou art just 
thou also livest 
by faith; if thou 
truly _believest 
on God, why 
dost not thou, 
about to be with 
Christ, and sure 
of the Lord’s 
promise, em- 
brace thy calling 
to Christ, and re« 
joice that thou 
art free from 
Satan? ... Who- 
ever _ believeth 
God in Christ, 
and liveth by 
faith is foand 
just.”—Cyprion. 


the new 
creature 


a Ga. ¥. 6; 10a 
vii, 19. 


6 Col. iii. 10, 11; 
2 Co. v. 17; Ep. 
iv. 22, 24; Jo. 

7s 


“The ritual of 
the Jews indeed 
prescribeda mul- 
titude of per- 
petually - recur- 
ring observances, 
But, though bur. 
dened wits 


¢ 
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ceremonies, it 
was highly sig- 
nificant of all 
that is spiritual 
and essential in 


B.D. 

d Beston. 

“Life is but a 
short day; but 
it is @ working 
day. Activity 
may lead to evil; 
but inactivity 
cannot be lead 
to good.”—Han- 
nah More. 


marks of the 
Lord Jesus 


@ 2 Co. iv. 10; xi. 
23; Col.i.24. See 
Wordsworth and 
Lightfoot in loc. 

6 Meyer. “The 
severity of the 
whole Epistle is 
thus softenel.”— 
Bengel. 


“ Those aloneare 
the true soldiers 
of Christ, who do 
not fear to bear 
in their body the 
wounds of their 
Master.”—D’Aw- 
bigné. 


c Dr. 
Vaughan. 


a K. Gerok. 


e W. W. Champ- 
ney., UA. 
“There is an in- 
visible pen al- 
ways writing 
over our heads, 
and making an 
exact register of 
all the transac- 
tions of our life. 
Not our public 
conduct only, 
and what we 
reckon the mo- 
mentous parts of 
our life, but the 
indulgence of 
our private plea- 
sures, the amuso- 
ment of our 
secret thoughts, 
and idle hours, 
shall. be brought 
into account,"— 
date 


a J. 


nena es a 
To enjoy, God. Learn:—(1) The duty of thankfulness ; (2) Laboar 
to partake more and more of renewing grace; (3) Pity those who 
are not new creatures, and work for them till they are.¢ 

Need of regeneration.— None go to heaven but they that are 
made meet for it. As it was with Solomon’s temple, so it is with 


-|the temple above. It was “ built of stone, made ready before it 


was brought thither,” namely of living stones, wrought for the . 
self-same thing; for they cannot be laid in that glorious build- 

ing just as they came out of the quarry of depraved nature. 

Jewels of gold are not meet for service, and far less jewels of 

glory for unrenewed sinners. Beggars in their rags are not meet 

for kings’ houses, nor sinners to “ enter into the king’s palace,” 

without the “raiment of needle-work.” What wise man would 

bring fish out of water to feed on his meadows? or send his oxen 

to feed in the sea? Even as little are the unregenerated meet for 

heaven, or is heaven meet for them.‘ 

17, 18. let... me, by questioning my authority, by listening 
to false teachers. I.. Jesus, all. to marks wh. masters 
branded on their slaves. brethren, “ The Ep., so severe in its 
prevailing tone, concludes with this address, in wh. unaltered 
brotherly love expresses itself.” ® 

The marks of the Lord Jesus.—I. Have we any marks upon us 
of the Lord Jesus?—1. The body itself is a badge of servitude to 
Christ—a sure indication of our belonging to Him; 2. Everyone 
who has been consecrated to God in holy baptism bears upon his 
body a mark of the Lord Jesus; 3. The marks of bodily persecu- 
tion; 4. The badges of present persecution— not bodily but mental. 
II. Then “ from henceforth let no man trouble me.” To bear 
these marks, on the whole, saves trouble. Application:—(1) This 
is a new and singular view to some; (2) But let no man infer that 
singularity makes a Christian; (3) The reward of bearing these 
marks,—the true hope of the Christian; (4) The happiness of him 
who has openly borne these marks.° 

Marks of the Lord Jesus.—A slave once carried a message 
written in punctures on the skin of his head, which had been 
previously shaved bare to receive the writing. When his hair 
was grown, 80 as to hide the letter, he went unsuspected, and the 
person to whom the message was sent, having shaved the letter- 
carrier’s head, read the message. The slave in old times often 
carried in his body (as the poor slave does still where slavery is 
rampant) the marks (er:ypara) of his master, just as the sailor in 
our own times loves to have printed on his arm the initials of his 
own name and ship, the figure of his crucified Redeemer, or the 
anchor and cable, St. Paul carried in his body the marks of the 
Master to whom he belonged. The weals made by the Roman 
lictors’ rods, with which he was “ thrice beaten,”—the red lines 
of those two hundred stripes which had been laid on him in the 
Jewish synagogues, the scars left by the stones, which had bruised 
and beaten him down, and “left him for dead,”—these marks 
(ortypara) of the Lord Jesus he carried with him, the proofs as 
to ‘* whose he was and whom he served.” *— The way, and the end. 
—The way is good, says Chrysostom, if it be to a feast, though 
through a dark and miry lane; if to an execution not good, 
though through the fairest street of the city. Non que sed que. 
Not the way but the end is to be mainly considered. 
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TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Sntroduction. 


L Author, Pavt. 1. So stated in the Ep. (i. 1; ii. 1). 2. External test., 
abundant (Irenaeus, Ol.m. Alex., Polycarp, Tertullian, Ignatius). 8. 
authorship never questioned till later times (esp. by De Wette; see Alford’s 
reply in Proleg. 9). Il. Place and Time, Roms, during P.’s first imprison- 
ment (iii. 1; iv. 1; vi. 20), a.p. 61(Ellicott, Pinnock) ; a.v. 62 (Alford, Cony. and 
How.); betw. a.v. 61—63 (Wordsworth). Il. For what Readers. Con. 


’ siderable dif. of opinion. Three principal hypotheses. 1. EpHestans. (Words- 


worth, Ellicott, Aiford, Braune, Witsius, Lardner, Calvin, ete.) ! The words 
iv ‘Egéoy (i. 1, q. v.) are not found in the most an. MSS. (This is confirmed 
by Basil, Jerome, Epiphanius, Tertullian). [For HZphesus, see note oni.1l.) 2. 
Laoprozans. (Marcion, Grotius, Hammond, Mill, Wetstein, Paley, Cony. and 
How). “ But this idea has not even trad. to stand on” (Alford), “We now come 
to yet another Ep., wh. we entitle the Ep. to Ephesians, but the heretics entitled 
it to the Laodiceans.” (Tertull. adv. Mar. v.11). “‘ That it was Enoyoricau: i.e., 
that it was meant to circulate among a number of Churches, and to be read out 
in their assemblies.” (Olshausen; this hypothesis was orig. by Abp. Usher. 
Ann. Mundi, ad ann. 64, p. 686, and is now adopted by many eminent critics, 
as Hug, etc.) It has been supp., and is not improb., that P. sent the Ephesians 
word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of it to the Laodi- 
ceans, with an order to them to communicate it to the Colossians (see Blunt, 
Lec. on Early Fathers, p. 438; Bp. Middleton on Gk. Art, note on Ep. i. 1; 
Macknight ; ef. Col. iv. 16). IV. Design. “ To set forth the orig. and devel. 
of the Ch. of Christ; and to display to the Christian dweller under the shadow 
of the gt. temp. of Diana the unity and beauty of that transcendently more 
glorious spiritual tem. (ii. 20) of which Christ Himself was the chief corner- 
stone; and the saints, portions of the superstructure" (Ellicott). V. Style, 
“Tt abounds in the sublimest thought, the most pious exhortation, and most 
affectionate admonition; and for variety and depth of doctrine, exalted meta- 
phor, and animated fervour of style, it stands unrivalled” (Paley). “In this 
Ep., the divinest composition of man, we have contained every doctrine of 
Christianity: first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and then those 
precepts common to it with natural religion” (Coleridge). 


Synopsis. 
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inscription 
and salutas 
tion é 
Ac. xix. 17—20; 
xx. 17, 28 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Paul ..Christ,« the one sent out, dependent on, and 
bas authority fr.,the sender. by .. God, not only an reg but 
an example of the mercy that “saves sinners. [which.. 
Ephesus, these words not found in the oldest MSS.¢ See intro.] 
faithful,‘ having a true faith in Christ. grace,: God’s love to |a Ac, xxvi. 15~ 
man. peace,! blessedness resulting fr. that love. 18; 1 TLi11—14 

The highest things in the world.—I. The highest office—*an | Stier 
Apostle of Jesus Christ:” 1. A messenger of Christ; 2. A mes-|¢ Vuticadee 
senger of Christ by the will of God. IL. The highest characters 
—*To the saints,” ete.: 1. Their designation; 2. Their resi- | Fei 
dence—* Ephesus,” the centre and stronghold of Paganism, and |4y 
yet Christians were there. This shows that—(1) Man is not ne- 
cessarily the creature of circumstances; (2) A religious life in the | ¥ 

ce of Christianity is practicable everywhere. III. The |iiiar 
ighest blessings: 1. Divine favour; 2. Spiritual peace.—Dr. 

Ephesus.—A city which bore successively the names of Sa- 
mornia, Trachea, Ortygia, and Ptelea. It was one of the twelve 
Tonian cities in A. Minor in mythic times; and said to have been 
founded by Amazons, but later inhab. by Carians and Leleges, 
and taken posses. of by Ionians under Androclus, the son-o 
Codrus. Sit. in a fertile plain, 8. of the river Cayster, near to 
the Icarian Sea, and betw. Miletus and Smyrna, from which city 
it was distant nearly forty miles. It became the great emporium 
for Asia; and, consequently, the inhab. became luxurious and 
dissolute. 


3, 4. with .. Christ, sig. doubtful. Some* say “in hea- 
venly things ;” some,’ simply “‘in heaven.” chosen. . world,° 
election of eternal mercy. ‘Chose us out for Himself.”4 that 
-- love,* object contemplated by God in this election. 

Spiritual blessings—Gospel blessings characterised by—I. 
Their quality—* spiritual.” IL. Their plenitude—* all spiritual 
blessings.” IIL Their residence—“in heavenly places.” IV. 
Their relations—* in Christ.”,"/—AU spiritual blessings.—We have 
a part and interest in—I, The election of Christ. Il, The eternal 
covenant. III. The everlasting settlements of predestinating 
wisdom. IV. The great betrothal of the Prince of Glory. V. 
The marvellous incarnation of the God of heaven, with all the 
amazing condescension and humiliation which attended it. VI. 
All the blissful consequences which flow from perfect obedience, 
finished atonement, resurrection, ascension, or intercession.¢ } 

Doctrines of grace.—The late Lord Bolingbroke, the celebrated foe one eas 
infidel, was one day reading in Calvin’s Institutes, when a clergy-| packnight 
man of his lordship’s acquaintance came on a visit to him. Lord), 9 my 4.13. 1 
B, said to him, “ You have caught me reading John Calvin; he| Pe. i. 2; ii.’ 9; 
was indeed a man of great parts, profound sense, and vast learn- or rp 4; Re, 
ing. He handles the doctrines of grace in a very masterly |* 8. 
manner.” ‘ Doctrines of grace!” replied the clergyman ; “ the |? brid & ee 
doctrines of grace have set all mankind together by the ears.” Aut 
“ T am surprised to hear you say so,” replied Lord B., “ you who 
profess to believe and to preach Christianity. ‘Those doctrines | p 
are certainly the doctrines of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible, 
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(W. W. Wythe + |¥ must believe them ; and let me tell you seriously, that the 


9 Spurgeon. 
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“ Predestinate, {a constituted relationship, 


forehand. L.pra, 
de- 
stine, to make to 
stand, or set fast; 
destino—de, in- 
tensive, and root 
stano, allied to 


Gk. histano, his-|a Divine fact. 


témi, to make to 
stand. 


a Ro. vill. 39, 90./2. A paternal; 3. A 
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sg IV. The good pleasure 


eJo. xx. 17; Ga. 
iil. 26. 


d Lu. xii. 32; Ma. —l. 
ee The glory of—1. God 


xi, 26; 


é Ep. ii. 7. 

{See God's Chief 
End in Creation, 
by Jon. Edwards. 


1 Pe. i. 4 5; 
. il, 2135; 2 
Oo. v. 2L 
h Ma, iff. 17, 
« B. Preece. 
kD, Katterns. 


“Life at the 
greatest and best 
is but a froward 
child, that must 
be humouredand 
coaxed a little 
till it falls asleep, 
and then all the 
eare is over.”— 
Goldsmith, 


redemption 
a Stier. 

5 Kadie, 

c Ro. iii. 24; Ga. 
iti, 135 "Tit M14, 
d Ha ix.12; 1 Pe. 
i, 18, 19; 1 Jo. 4, 
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| life. 


miracle in the world is the subsistence of Christianity 
religion, when the preaching 
such unchristian wretches aa 


greatest : 
and its continued preservation as & 
of it is committed to the care of 
you.” 

5, 6. predestinat 
existed bef. the person p: 


@ fore-ordained. The determination 
estined. adoption,’ nota natural, but 
sonship acquired by adoption. by.. 
His mediation. according .. will, not 
and good pleasure. glory .. grace,¢ i.e., 
its fulness, freeness, condescensionJ accepted,g His grace 
making us gracious. beloved, Jesus the object of the Father's 
eternal, boundless, immutable love. elie 

Gospel predestination —Paul teaches that—L. Predestination is 
Look at—1. Its inevitableness; 2. Its universality; 
8. Its sequence. II. The adoption of children is its immediate 
object. The blessing it is intended to secure is--1. A superadded ; 
present blessing. III. Jesus Christ is 
appointed Medium: 1. The adoption of children is the grand 
and design of Christ’s work; 2. This work is mediatorial. 
of God’s will is its regulating motive: 
1. God’s will is love; 2. Our adoption is a source of highest 

leasure to God. V. Believers are its chosen objects. The idea 
Ts favoured by—1. Scripture; 2. Reason; 3. Man’s moral agency. 
VI. The praise of the glory of God's is its ultimate end. 
is the highest good of the universe ; 2. God's 
is the highest and fullest development of His glory.‘ 
Adoption.—I. The magnitude of this privilege: 1. The glory of 
the Being by whom we are adopted; 2. The cost at which it was 
rocured; 8. Of what this inheritance consists; 4. The manner 
in which it is conferred. II. The benefits and comforts that 
flow from it—l. The spirit of adoption; 2. The care and pro- 
tection of God; 8. His compassion for our infirmities; 4. His 
designs for our eternal good by means of affliction. Ill. The 
evidences by which its possession may be known: 1. The image of 
the Father; 2. Filial affection, not slavish terror, in His service ; 
8. Love to the brethren. IV. The duties which this relation im- 
poses: 1. Walk worthy of your high vocation; 2. Be subject to 
the Father’s will, both in doing and suffering; 3. Be mindful 
of your relative duties to your spiritual kindred; 4. Let your 
hearts be at home.* * 

Sayings of dying men.—Mr. Matthew Henry, a little before his 
death, said to a friend, “You have been used to take notice 
of the sayings of dying men: this is mine, That a life spent in 
the service of God, and communion with Him, is the most com- 
fortable and pleasant life that any one can live in this world.” 


Christ,° by means of 
will only, but pleasure, 


7—®. have, even now.* Ever needing, ever having. re- 
demption,* ransom fr. the curse, fr. sin, fr. hell. blood,¢ His 
Himself. The ransom-price. the.. sins, as the fruit in 
us, and for us, of this redemption. according .. grace, not 
acc. to the number or nature of our sins. The abundance of His 
grace secures the completeness of our pardon. wherein..us,! — 
wh. (grace) He made to abound. in . . prudence,/ revealing the 
wisdom and prudence of God, and working w. and p. in u — 
having .. us, by His word and through our experience. mys 
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Ser aa OF ge first time the Rev. Andrew Fuller passed 
through Oxford, he was conducted by a friend to see the principal 
buildings of the University. He viewed them with little emotion; 
and on being requested to notice one object of peculiar interest, 
he said, “* Brother, I think there is one question, which, after all 
that has been written on it, has not yet been well answered.” 
His friend desiring he would name the subject, he said, “‘ The 
question is, What is justification?” It was immediately proposed 
to return to the fireside and discuss the subject, to which Mr. F. 
gladly acceded, saying, “ that inquiry is far more to me than all 
these fine buildings.” 


prepa 
one kingdom. all..Christ, for His glory, under His rule, 
both .. earth, i.c., His sway is universal. even.. him, em- 
phatic re-asseveration. in ..inheritance,4in whom we were 
also chosen as His inheritance. who.. things 
guides all to this end. J advice, determination. who 
. - Christ,* who have bef. hoped; t.e., the Jews, who pointed the 


way to the Gentiles. 
Who worketh all things.—God works in—L Creation. What 


would creation have been without His design? II. Grace. Shall | 2” 


the new creation have the fickle genius of free-will to preside 
over it, when Divine counsel rules the old creation? III. Provi- 
dence. There is a God in providence, and this very fact may 
prove that there must be a God in grace. 

Predestination.—Toplady relates the following anecdote of King 
William III. and Bishop Burnet. The Arminian prelate affected 
to wonder, “ how a person of his Majesty’s piety and good sense 
could so rootedly believe the doctrine of absolute predestination.” 
The royal Calvinist replied, “ Did I not believe absolute predesti- 
nation, I could not believe a Providence. For it would be most 
absurd to suppose, that a Being of infinite wisdom would work 
without a plan; for which plan, predestination is only another 
word.” 


13, 14. ye, Gentiles. after..truth,* wh. you discovered 
was addressed to all men. the.. salvation, the good news 
revealing the plan and possibility of your salvation. after.. 
believed,? faith the condition. : : 
Spirit the seal, we the sealed. with .. promise,’ the promised 
Spirit, the Holy One. all. 


ot canton over of that eternal blessedness in 
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sealed, God the sealer, the|}8 


we even now have the foretaste and pledge in the 
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things ever after; 
the law c 
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& Douglas Alport. 
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too soon, nor 
live too long.”— 
Lady Russell. 
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tv. 30; 200.v.1,| The sealed believer the fullest development of God's glory, and 4 
4, 5; Ro, vill. 15) source of highest good to the universe.—A few preliminary thoughts 
will introduce us to our subject :—(1) The glory of God is the 
highest good of the universe; (2) Its development has been pro- 
gressive; (3) The sealing of the believer with the Holy Spirit of 
promise is its last and highest development; (4) The subject of 
our text—This sealing of the believer is a source of highest good 
to all the moral universe. Let us inquire in what way.—-I. In 
the new character which he exhibits in the moral and spiritual 
world: 1. As a forgiven sinner he is che monument of God’s love 
and pity; 2. As a redeemed soul, a monument of the inflexibility 
of God’s justice; 8. As a redeemed spirit, a monument of the 
purity and holiness of God’s character and nature; 4. As an heir 
of Heaven, a monument of the infallibility of God’s nature. If. 
In the new spirit which he cherishes in relation to God. A spirit 
of—1. Attention to God's Word; 2. Obedience to His commands; 
8. Acquiescence in His will; 4. Zeal and activity in His work. 
If. In the new principles by which he regulates his life and 
conduct: 1. Benevolence amidst selfishness; 2. Truth amidst 
deception; 8. Honesty amidst dishonesty; 4. Justice amidst 
injustice; 5. Temperance amidst intemperance. 

First-fruits of the Spirit—There are the first-fruits of the 
Spirit in a believer, as there are the first-fruits of the agricul- 
turalist from the ground of his possession. The first conviction 
of sin; the first repentance for sin; the first prayer for mercy; 
the first exercise of saving faith in Jesus; the first comfort 
through believing; the first sense of the Divine favour ; the first 
hope of heaven; the first victory over temptation and sin; the 
first realisation of the fulfilment of a Divine promise; the first 
cross taken up and borne for Christ’s sake; the first word for the 
Saviour; the first sermon preached for the truth; the first tract 


or book published for instruetion in righteousness. How valuable 
are these first-fruits ! 


15—17. heard . . Jesus, the best thing one man can hear of 


phron says, & 
pledge given that 
citizens will do 
justice to each 
other; but yet the 
law is not able to 
make all the citi- 
zens good and 
just.”"—Aristotle. 
e B. Preece. 

f J. Bate. 


“What need he 
fear who is sure 
his short conflict 


tory? Do but 
love, and that 
will banish all 
fear and all im- 
patience; do but 
believe, and that 
will ensure a 
triumph; for 
this is the vic- 
tory that over- 
cometh the 
world, even our 
faith.’ Faith 
gives us arms 
and conquest 
too; love in- 


giving and Jsnother. love .. saints, the fruit of that faith. cease .. you, 
pres’ to God, for giving that faith wh. works by love. making.. 
a Phi. L & 4; 1/prayers,* that their faith might increase, and love abound. 
Spats 5,0) 3o ather.. glory,’ glorious Father; the centre r0% source of 
Sxiiga | |glory. wisdom,° gen. understanding of mind of God. reve- 
lation, single glances into truth, into God’s will ww rela. to cir- 
eh ea 1/ cumstances, etc. in. . him, His purposes concern, vs. 
2 Sites Spiritual illumination.—I. The grounds of the Apr stle’s thanks: 
c ; Jo 


-|1. Their faith in Christ; 2. Their love to the seiats. I. The 

subjects of the Apostle’s supplications. The Divine Being in—1. 
His blessed character; 2, His saving operations.¢—The prayers of 
the Church needed for her ministry.—I. While exposed, like our- 
selves, to all the common temptations of the depraved heart and 
follies of youth, there are found, in his very studies, perils of 
formidable character:—1. The loss of sympathy with ordinary 
and uneducated minds; 2. The love of fame; 8. The blind worship 
of genius, as an object of admiration for its own sake, and apart 
from the moral uses to which it is devoted; 4. Oppositions of 
science, falsely so called; 5: The studying of the truth merely aa 
an exercise of the understanding, without securing its due ine 
fluence on the heart. II. Hence, from the future infiunnes. a 
well as from the present employments of the rising miautry, we 
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may infer the need of prayer on their behalf. III. The conse- 


quent duty of being found earnest in prayer for the rising pastors | Zalicarn. 


and evangelists of our churches :—1. For the sake of the Church 
itself; 2. For the honour and glory of Christ.¢ rm 


18, 19. eyes.. htened,¢ spiritual illumination. hope 
-; Calling, the sure an certain hope wh. the calling va Manes di 
riches .. glory, the glorious riches. of..saints,¢ riches of 
love, trust, zeal, ete. All these, the wealth of God in His 


what .. power,¢in converting, renewing, governing the soul. 


people. | iii. 


acc... power,’ in its manifestations, felt, acknowledged, esti- | 1" 


mated, and realised. 

Spiritual eye-salve.—I. An eye: 1. The situation of this spiritual 
eye is in the soul; 2. Its qualification—* enlightened ;” 8. Its 
diseases; 4. The means to cure these. We must learn to see 
ourselves—{1) Naturally, (2) Morally, (8) 
object to be seen—* the hope of his ing,” etc. The things 
mecessur to seeing this object perfectly are: 1. Firmness of the 


organ that seeth; 2. A proportional distance between the eye and 4 


the object; 3. Light whereby to see; 4, Substantial matter in the 


object ; 5. Clearness of atmosphere ; 6. Steadiness of the object./ 
One of the days of heaven.—Mr. Flavel, at one time on ali 


journey, set himself to improve his time by meditation; when his 
mind grew intent, till at length he had such ravishing tastes of 
heavenly joy, and such full assurance of his interest therein, that 
he utterly lost the sight and sense of this world and all its con- 
cerns, so that he knew not where he was. At last, perceiving 
himself faint through a great loss of blood from his nose, he 
alighted from his horse, and sat down at a spring, where he 
washed and refreshed himself, earnestly desiring, if it were the 
will of God, that he might there leave the world. His spirits re- 
viving, he finished his journey in the same delightful frame. He 
passed that night without any sleep, the joy of the Lord still 
overflowing him, so that he seemed an inhabitant of the other 
world. After this, a heavenly serenity and sweet peace long con- 
tinued with him ; and for many years he called that day “ one of 
the days of heaven!’ and professed he understood more of the 
life of heaven by it than by all the discourses he had heard, or 
the books he ever read. - 


20—28. which .. Christ, an ill. of the power as well as 
mercy of God. when. . dead, special manifestation of power. 
set, making Him sit. Rest aft. toil. at.. hand,’ the seat 
ef honour. far above,’ as His nature and office are far 
above. all.. dominion, all degrees of heavenly intelligence. 
and ..come, saints here, and in heaven. put, subjected. all 

. feet,¢ all subdued under Him as conqueror and King. head .. 
things, /He rules all events, ete. to . . Church, for His Church’s 
good. which .. body,s He will therefore the more care for it. 
the . . him, not only full of Christ, but manifesting the fulness 
of grace, etc., there is in Christ. that. . all," He filleth heaven 
with His glory, and earth with His grace 


Spiritually. II. An|ii 18 


¢ De. xxxii. 9. 


/T. Adams, 


“For the powers 
of the mind 
gather strength 
with those of the 
body; and in the 
same way,as old 
age creeps on, 
they get weaker 
and weaker til) 
they are finally 
insensible to 
every thing.”— 
Herodotus. 

“He sins again: : 
this life whis 
slights the nexi~ 
— Young. 


exaltation of 
Christ 

@ Ac, iL 24; Jo, 
x. 17, 18, 30, 

b Ac. vii. 56. 


¢ He. 1. 18. 


d@ Phi. if. 9, 10; 
He, i 4; Coli 
16; i. 10. 


é Ma. xx viii. In 
1 Co. xv. 27; He 


Christ the Head of the Church.—A head of—I. Representations ; | 7 Ep. tv. 15, 16. 


IL. Direction; III. Influence. Application: 1. We must form a 


distinct idea of this privilege of being united to Christ; 2. The|c 
= ergs wt : From this subject we | Bo 


grand object set before us in the Gospel; 3. 
may form an estimate of our own character.\—Christ the Lord of 


VOL, IV. 9 


Ep. y. 23,30; 1 
bo xii. 12, 37 
"if. 


h Col. 1, 18. 


S, he 


210 EPREAIANE. (Oap. bi. 1th 
¢R. mA. |all.—Y. The sovereignty of Jesus Christ, as here declared: 
ann 1. Sovereignty must, by the very nature of the Deity, belong te 
“Let us not lis-| God ; 2. Christ is supreme in relation to every creature; 3. He 


0 asserts and maintains His sovereignty in every sphere with special 

fanish Cries te| relation to His Chareh::. 4. Ghriat'a headblin over tiad @iestita 
distinct from that over all. IL. What does this headship involve? 
1. A strict, 2. An active, 3. An universal, 4. A redemptive, 5. A 
judging, government.* 
; Tia Coste of Christ. —What an empire is this! Heaven and 
earth—the Church militant—the Church triumphant—angels and 
archangels—saints and seraphs. At His mandate the billows 
were hushed—demons crouched in terror—the grave yielded its 
prey! ‘Upon His head are many crowns.” He is made “ Head 
over all things to His Church.” Yes, over all things, from the 
minutest to the mightiest. He holds the stars in His right hand; 
He walks in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, feeding 
every candlestick with the oil of His grace, and preserving every 
atar in its spiritual orbit,! 


banish Christ to 
the Church tri- 
umphant in hea- 
ven. His king- 
dom is @ king- 
dom of faith. We 
cannot see our 
head, and yet we 
have one”— 
Luther. 


td. A Macdeff. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1—S8. you, you also. quickened, implied by foregoing. (He 
raised up. Christ by His power, and you also). dead,? morally, 
spiritually. wherein, in this state of death. walked,? lived 
an animal life, dead to moral duty and eternal things,- course,¢ 
path, fashion, policy. prince. .air,¢Satanicinfluences the.. 
disobedience, Hebraism: dependent on, springing fr., nourished 
by, disobedience. conversation,” way of life. mind, thoughts, 
not sinning thoughilessly. the..wrath,' under wrath, suffer- 
ing punishment. 

Sin.—L. Its essence—disobedience to the will of God—obe- 
dience to the flesh. II. Its universality—it extends over all. 
III. Its variety—not merely a variety in the extent of guilt. 
IV. The corruption accruing from it.* 

Nature and grace.—Socrates was onceaccused by a physiognomist 
of having a base and lewd disposition; his disciples, knowing 
his character to be altogether the reverse, were much enraged, and 
would have beaten the offender; but Socrates interposed, and 
modestly acknowledged, ‘‘ I was once naturally the character hae 
describes, but I have been regenerated by philosophy.” Every 
Christian will acknowledge that he is by nature a child of dis- 


phaiisons and wrath, and that by the grace of God he is what 
e is. 


4, 5. who..mercy,* His merey—not our merit—explains 
what follows. love,’ mercy takes away misery; love confers 
salvation.e even ..sins, even then the objects of Divine love. 
hath .. Christ, He fr. natural, we fr. spiritual death. ca 
--Saved,¢ have no doubt, therefore, ab. the possibility of your 
‘0. | Salvation. 

Grace and law.—So far from being irreconcilable, grace and 
law conduct necessarily to one another. I. The law conducts 
naturally to grace. Consider: 1. Its nature; %. Its extent—it is 
the law of perfection; 3. Its authoritative character; 4. Its sanc- 
tion or guarantee—happiness. II. Grace, in its turn leads back 
to She laws 1. Grace, as i in the Gospel, is the most 


man’s 
natural state 
@ Ool. i 13; Jo. 
v. 24; Ro. viii. 6 
—8. 


61 Oo. vi. 11. 

c Sleep- walkers. 
“For” in this 
sleep of death 


there is a strange 
somnambulism,” 
—Eadie. 


h Tit, iii. 3; 1 Pe. 
iv. 3; Ga. v, 16— 


21. 
¢ Ro. fii. 9, 10; 
Pa.1. 5; Ro. v, 12. 


k Dr. K, Braune, 


5 Oap. if. 6—10,] EPHES"ANS, 


splendid homage the most solemn consecration, which the law 
_ can receive; 2. Thus, in the idea of evangelical grace, the moral 
law is highly glorified, and should be so in the hearts of those who 
receive grace; 3. In this manner, grace, and grace alone, leads 
back to the law. Learn: (1) Those who admit grace, admit also 
the law; (2) Those who do not admit grace deny the law.f 

The power of love—A certain man had a wayward son; his 
conduct brought down his father to a premature grave; on the 
day of his funeral the son was present, saw unmoved the pale face 
of his father in the coffin, stood unmoved on the brink of the 
grave. The family retraced their steps. Their father’s will and 
testament was read; in that testament was the name of the 
undutiful son. As his name was read his heart heaved with 
emotion, his eyes were bedewed with tears, and he was heard to 


21) 


e Ro. fil 23, 24; 
Tit. iif, 5. 
“Notorious sin- 
ners who have 
found mercy ara 
as landmarks, 
showing what 
extensive boun- 
daries mercy 
hath set for it- 
self. It were a 
healthy walk, 
or, doubting 
hristian! for 
thy soul to ga 
this circuit 
often.”—Gurnail. 


say, “I did mot think that my father would have so kindly I Dr. Vinet. 


thought of me in his will.” In the family of Christ, some of us, 
in reading His Testament, and thinking upon His great love and 
marvellous gifts, feel our unprofitableness and unworthiness, 
and are with contrition and gratitude, with love and 
wonders 


6, 7. raised . . sit, etc.,« He raised us with Him, He enthroned 
us with Him. that. . come, the ages in succession fr. that 
time to second coming of Christ. show.. grace, as an en- 
eouragement to all to seck Him. in..us,* who were so lost and 
sinful. through, Gk.,in. Christ, as the sphere of the mani- 
festation of mercy, and in wh. alone its operations are felt. 

The ages to come.—The need of a fore-looking to future ages. 
L The condition of the human race as it now exists. IL. The 
condition of the Church itself—all that we are wont to esteem its 
best part. III. Our knowledge of God in the present state of 
things. IV. The things to be revealed in future ages—a personal 
experience in us of which we now have but the faintest trace in 
analogy; all these lead one to rebound from the present, and to 
seek comfort in looking forward to “the ages to come,” 

Preparing for heaven.—* Mamma,” said a little child, “ my 
Bunday-school teacher tells me that this world is only a place in 
which God lets us live a while, that we may prepare for a better 
world. But, mother, I do not see anybody preparing. I see you 

to go into the country, and Aunt Eliza is preparing to 
come here; but I do not see any one preparing to go there: why 
don’t they try to get ready?”” When Ben’s master died, they told 
him he had gone to heaven. Ben shook his head, “I ’fraid massa 
no go there.” —“ But why, Ben?”—‘“ Cos, when massa go North, 
or go 8 journey to the Springs, he talk about it a long time, and 
get ready. I never hear him talk about going to heaven; never 
see him get ready to go there.” 


8—10. grace. .saved,ta truth that cannot be too oft. re- 
peated, both for God’s glory and our comfort. faith,’ subjective 
medium and condition. that, faith. it.. God,“ who both 
gives the objects of faith and the power of believing. works,’ 
legal obedience. boast,f of having, by his obed., wrought his 
own salvation and deserved it. workmanship, handiwork. 


a 


created ..|¢ 


g Rev. J. Davies, — 


the ages to 
come 


a Jo.xvii. 25; Re. 
iii. 21; Ro. vi 8 
—10; He. vi. 19, 
20; Phi. iii. 20. 


6 Ellicott. “Even 
now we sit there 
in Him. and shall 
sit with Him in 
the end,” — An 
drewes. 


e Tit. 4 


“The knowledge 
of what has gone 
before affords 
the best instruc- 
tion for the di- 
rection and guid- 
ance of human 
lifo,”"—Polybius. 


a H. W. Beecher. 

“Men witli 
wrangle for reli- 
gion; write for 
it; fight for it; 
die for it; any 
ae but live for 


salvation by 

grace 

a2TiLi9. 

b Mk. xvi.16; Ac. 

xvi. 30, 31; Ba 
6. 


Bo. 20, 27 
iv, 2; ix, 11 


\ 
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7100.1.29—81.] G@raceand faith.—I. How we may be said to be saved through 
g Ep. iv.24; 10o.| faith: 1. Without it we can never be saved; 2. Every one who has 
iii. 9; 2 Oo. v.53 /i¢ will undoubtedly be saved. IL. How, in consequence of this, 
x doa we are saved by grace. ILI. The consideration that faith is the 
h 2 Oo. v. 17: 11 cift of God. He—1. Reveals the great objects of faith; 2. In- 
29; Ep 14; Tit.|clines the mind to attend to them; 8. Conquers the aversion of 
a. 14, the heart to the Gospel; 4. Carries om this blessed work, and 
i Dr. Doddridge. | maintains the Divine principle.‘ 

“This, then, is! The plank of free grace——Mr. M‘Laren and Mr. Gustart were 
‘hat | whioh/both ministers of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. When Mr. 
ea baatintiner M‘Laren was dying, Mr. G. paid him a visit, and put the question 
to end, that Ged|to him, “* Whaé are you doing, brother?” His answer was, “ rll 
aot only saves| tel] you what I am doing, brother; I am gathering together all 
go ig ot my prayers, all my sermons, all my good deeds, all my ill deeds ; 
ing itself£”—|and I am going to throw them all overboard, and swim to glory 
Leig’ton. on the plank of Free Grace.” 


faroffmade | 31—18. remember,* for ee aid you in realising 
nigh God’s grace. called, contemptuously.? uncircumcision, far 
a Ia I 1; Ps.loff, aliens, out of the covenant. by.. hands,’ by the Jews, who 
cli. 2. thought not of the secret spiritual process in the heart. aliens, 
b Ellicott. in a state of alienation. commonwealth, the external polity. 
¢ Ro. i. 98, 29;|Israel,¢ Theocratic name of honour. from.. promise, made 
Col. i. 11;'Phi|to it, As strangers had no filial participation. hope, of grace 
eave or glory. without... world, no knowledge of or His re- 
eS ill. 95; Bo-/lations. mow, in contrast to the past, in.. Jesus, living 
16,17. union. were..off,f moral distance. nigh, to God, as a 
eRo.1.18—20; ,| Father. blood .. Christ, the ransom-price: by wh. you are 
18. bought into the glorious liberty of children of God. 

f Col. 1. 21—23, Modern infidelity.—The influence of the systems of scepticism 
7 Ro. ¥.1051P@lupon: I, The principles of morals. Two consequences inevitably 
RR alt, MA. follow the prevalence of infidelity: 1, The frequent perpetration 
i of great crimes; 2. The total absence of great virtues. II. The 
* Athelsm fs the| formation of charavter. The exclusion of a Supreme Being and 
our day, On the| Of & superintending providence :—1. Tends directly to the de- 
sentiments,man-| struction of moral taste; 2. Promotes the growth of those vices 
ee eres which are the most hostile to social happiness—vanity, ferocity, 
tnd dealings of| #24 unbridled sensuality.A—Atheism of the Ephesians.—Consider 
tho great body of a eal deny =p attributes — to the nature of Ged is 
ngnkin es}to deny God: 1. His justice; 2. His goodness; 8. His provi- 
vuitton ia rem. dence. II. To deny the acts which ve necessary sodeerueae 
wit God tm the| Of these attributes is to deny those attributes themselves. Those 
world, "=e. |acts resulting from: 1. His justice; 2. His goodness; 3. His 
i Dr. Vinet. providence, Application :—The Christian ante To inquire 
“ Herein consists | tiligently into the foundations and privileges of his faith; (2) 
the excel!ensy | To learn how to exhibit the titles of his adoption with dignity ; 
wi hacia (3) To explain them with gentleness.i—Practical atheism.—I. Ta 
salting the soul, whom these words “ without God in the world” are applicable :— 
in drawing it|1. The adorers of false gods; 2. Those who believe there is no 
pack mee =. God; 8, Those who have no solemn recognition of God’s provi- 
pa dnb, nia dence; 4, All who are forming or rE their scheme of life 
bringing {t Into and happiness independently of God; 5. Those who have but a 
subjection under | slight sense of God’s authority; 6. Those who neither possess, 
oae pede yc nor seek after, communion with Him; 7. All who do not habi- 
uniting Mt to tts| Sally anticipate the great event of going at last into His presence ; 
proper objest, ta | 8. Those who, while professing a religious regard for God, fram« 


— 


) Dep hd el oi ee 7 oh: 
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their religion according to their own speculation and fancy. II. 
The miserable effects of such estrangement from God as seen in: 
—1. Youth; 2. Worldly occupations; 3. General social converse; 


making that 
which was the 


4. Times of temptation; 5. Situations of affliction; 6. Old age; 
Farin 


7. Death.* 

Ignorance of heathenism.—The men who built the Pyramids 
worshipped loathsome insects and animals. The Phanicians, 
who invented letters, chained the images of their gods to their 
altars, that they might not abandon them. The cultured men of 
Rome made important plans by auguries derived from the entrails 
of sheep or the flight of birds. Plutarch thought that the souls 
of men were made out of the moon, and would return to it. 
Plato and Seneca thought the stars required nourishment, and were 
eager for pasture. 


14,15. He. . peace,* not merely the peace-maker.6 both 
Jew and Gentile. one,? family and flock of God. broken... 
us, abolished the rite of circumcision, wh., as a fence, separated 


gion be true oF 
false, it must be 
necessarily 
granted to be the 
only wise prin- 
ciple and safe 
hypothesis for a 
man to live and 
die by.”—Tillot- 
son, 


Christ our 


peace 


aRo v.L 


Israel fr. rest of world. enmity, hatred of Jew and Gentile for | Ben 


' ea. other. e@ven..ordinances,é on ace. of wh. the Jew hated 


the Gentile, and the G. scorned the J. twain, who stood apart. 
one ..man,¢ united brotherhood, compact as body of one man. 

Christ, our peace.—* He is our peace” in relation to:—l. God. 
With regard to—1. The Divine will. Obedience to this is necessary 
to peace. Man is naturally at war with God, and thus God must, 
throngh necessity, fight against man. Christ restores peace 
between God and man. 2. The Divine character. I. Our owt 
nature.. Christ becomes our peace by restoring to us our proper 
King. III. Our fellow-men. He becomes our peace with regard 
to nationality—no Jew and Gentile with Him—with regard to 
religious differences, and also with regard to our vices. Conclu- 
sion :—Is Christ your peace, or are you still in rebellion against 
Him? Remember, He alone can be your peace; take Him then 
as such, and be filled with Him/ é 

The middle wall of partition.—Parkhurst believes that Paul 
alludes to the wall or stone “ palisade,” as Josephus calls it, 
which the court of the Gentiles from that of the Jews, 
and which was furnished with pillars at equal distances; these were 
inscribed some with Greek and some with Roman inscriptions, 
referring to the ity required by the law, and ¢autioning 
strangers from Sa ny 

16, 17. both .. God,* as well as to ea other. one body, 
as they also are made one. One Saviour for one sinful race. 
cross, representing the atonement. enmity,’ on man’s part 
to God; 2s well as (v. 15) of Jew and Gentile towards ea. 
other, came, aft. His resurrection. and.. peace,’ and com- 


manded the Gospel of Pra to be published in all nations. afar/|¢ 


. . nigh,’ Gentiles and Jews. 

The enmity slain.—I. The slain—enmity between God and 
man. This enmity is—1. Long standing; 2. Unjust; 8. One 
that cannot be concealed as long as it lasts. II. The slayer—the 
cross of Christ. It is slain by the cross because—l. Both 
parties ean meet here; 2. Of the love that is here manifested.¢ 

Idea of the atonement.—The experience of poor Jack, a deaf- 
mute, is thus given by Charlotte Elizabeth :—His sublime idea of 
the 


gel. 
e Jo. x. 16; Ga, 
fii. 18; Ac. x, 28; 
Ma. xxvii. 51, 


“Considering 
that it is the part 
of wise men to 
give up their 
enmities to 
friendships, and 
that of senseless 
men and barba- 
rians to confound 
friends with ene- 
mies.” — Di 


mind move in 
charity, rest in 
Providence, aad 


14, 
“Believe that 
there is a God; 
worship Him; 
hut do not in- 
quire too cu- 
riously into His 
essence ; for you 
willhavenothing 
for your troublé 
labour 


Rup Hanp was ever prosent. He had told me, some years | exceptthe 


> 
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of inquiry. Do| before that, when he had, lain a good while in the grave, God 
not care to know| would call aloud, “Jack!” And he would start and say, “ Yes, 
whether He), Jack.” Then he would rise and see multitudes standing 
worship Him as|together, and God sitting on & cloud, a very large book in His 
if Heexisted,and|hand (he called it ‘ Bible book’), and would beckon him to 
eee —| stand before Him while He opened the book, and looked at the 
2 Homilist tops of the pages, till He came to the name of John B. In that 
“Religion, like] page, he told me, God_had written all his “ bads,”’ every sin he 
that — balsamum |iad ever done; and the page was full. So God would look, and 
vitia, being once| strive to read it, and hold it to the sun for light: but it was all 
thesoul, awakens |‘‘ no, no nothing, none.” I asked him, in some alarm, if he had 
and enlivens it,|done no bad. He said yes, much bads; but when he first prayed to 
ee tate Jesus Christ, He had taken the book out of God’s hand, found 
like an eagle,and|that page, and, pulling from his palm, something which he 
mount strongly | described as filling up the hole made by the nail, had allowed the 
“Lcilece ghebe whee wound to bleed a little, passing His hand down the page, so that, 
aniting the soul| as he beautifully said, ‘‘ God could see none of Jack’s bads, only 
to God, thecentre | Jesus Christ’s blood.” Nothing being thus found against him, 

God would shut the book, and there he would remain standing 

before Him till the Lord Jesus came, and saying to God, “ My 

Jack,” would put His arm around him, draw him aside, and 
bid him stand with the angels till the rest were judged. 


of life and 
strength, it ren- 
dersit undaunted 
and invincible.” 
—John Sinith. 

18, 19. access,* introduction, admission. by .. Spirit, 
com. to Jew and Gentile. Father, of Christ, and of us in Him. 
now, comp. with v. 12. foreigners, sojourners. fellow- 
citizens,¢ dwelling in their city here—the Church ; with them 
travelling to the heavenly city. household,? one family of one 

Father, under His home rule. 

Gospel worship.—I. We obtain the privilege of Gospel worship 
5,|as a fruit of the reconciliation made by the blood of Christ. IL 
: oa. This Gospel worship is so glorious, that it may be well esteemed 
‘| privilege purchased by Christ’s blood: 1. Absolutely so; 2. As 
.|compared with the worship of the former dispensation.*‘—Accesa 
to God. —L. The inestimable privilege: 1. The unworthy character 
_|of those to whom it is vouchsafed; 2. It is the only means of ob- 
‘|taining the blessings which we need ; 8. Its universal practice b 
saints in every age; 4. Its great cost. II. The means by whic 
it is secured: 1. The influences of the Holy Spirit aid us by—(1) 
Conquering our natural aversion to draw near to a throne of 
grace, (2) Producing thosé affections which are essential to an 
acceptable approach to God; 2. The offices of Christ direct us.J— 
Citizens of heaven.—This means that we—I. Are under heaven’s 
government. Christ the King of heaven reigns in our hearts; and 
we obey His decrees. II. Share the honours of heaven: 1. The 
glory which belongs to beatified saints; 2. The spotless robe of 
Jesus’ righteousness; 3. The honours of citizenship :—(1) Angels 
for our servitors, (2) Saints for our companions, (3) Christ for our 
Brother, (4) God for our Father, (5) A crown of immortality for 
our reward. III. Have common rights to all its bie ay There 


household 
of God 


a Ep. iii. 12; Jo. 
xiv. 6; x. 9; Ro. 
v.2; 1 Pe, iil. 18; 
He. iv. 14,16; x. 
19—22. 


“Happy indeed 
are the. stones 
that God chooses 
to be living 
stones in this 
spiritual temple, 
though they be 
hammered and 
hewed, to be 
polished for it, 
by afflictions, 
and the inward 


work of mortifl-|is nought in heaven that belongeth not to us. Enjoy its 
cati d - i 
catlonandrepen:| delights 


A numerous family.—A pious gentleman was engaged in a cer- 
tain branch of business by which he was rapidly increasing hia 
building.” —|wealth. When he had made about 50,000 dollars, the Rev. Mr. 
Leighien. —— was one day conversing with him, and asked if he had not 


9 Rgprerpses. 


gocumulated property enough for his family, and if he had not 


i. Se 
+ q 
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i pr geting that ager of business? “Oh,” said he, “I —— be 
ave not yet made enough to give each of my child nga = a 
leaf of the Catechism.” Why,” inquired the clergyman, « how [my on Sundays 
large is your family?” ‘* About six hundred miillions,’’ was his}only an appear. 
reply. He looks upon the whole family of man as his own family, | ®20°."—V. Adam 
and he is labouring for the salvation of them all. 


20—22. built .. prophets,* who laid the foundation on|the Church 
their testimony and preaching. Jesus.. stone,’ the corner-|0f God 
stone held the two walls together; fig.—the prin. pers. of a|a Ep. iv. 11, 12; 
country, as we say, “‘‘pillars’ of the state.” whom . . together,¢|}, ©o- iil. 9% 10; 
in Christ, who, as the chief corner-stone, is the point of union and cae ry . 
bond of the whole building. groweth, ill. courses cf stone in|. 
rising building. temple, all. to sure, stately, silent progress of|5Maxvi.16—18; 
the temple. ye.. together, the Church united, strong.|1 Po. i. 4,5; Is 
habitation,¢ place of dwelling; temple, a place of worship. see ee 
‘The spiritual temple.—I. The foundation: 1. The Apostles— ae be 
the messengers of Christ; 2. The prophets; 3. Christ Himself— ¢ Ep. iv. 14—16 
the chief corner-stone—(1) Elect and precious; (2) The centre of|1 Oo. vi. 19; 200, 
union; (3) The ground of support. II. The superstructure. This} vi 16. 
oR Lge me hese of ee proper maureen fea é Jo, xiv. 16=18 
; 2. Fitly fram ether; 3. Growing—a living temple o 3 Bo. ; 
ean grow. IIL. The object for which it was built, For—1. A|J@ 1-18 
habitation of God; 2. A school of instruction, lit up by the Spirit.¢ |¢ J- Wolfendale. 
Evidences of our faith.—In the early part of the Duke of|“ As the founds- 
Wellington’s singularly successful career, when as Sir Arthur Sen poring, 
Wellesley, in India, an officer dining at the mess where he pre- 
sided, was sporting his infidel sentiments. Sir Arthur, wishing to|of the Apostles 
put down such conversation, said, S——, did you ever read Paley’s |sn4 —— is 
Evidences? The reply was in the negative. ‘ Well, then,” said erode 
Sir Arthur, ‘* you better read that book before you talk in| faith of all be- 
the way you are doing.” The occurrence passed away, and the |lievers; by them 
conversation was soon forgotten; but the reference to Paley’s|the | foundation 
work led Colonel S—— to inquire after it, and having obtained | ig here said to be 
copy, he read it with the most serious attention. He rose fromthe Head of the 
the perusal of it with the fullest conviction of the falsehood of | ormer."—Bengel. 
the system he had formerly adopted, and of the Divine origin of | “True religion is 
Christianity. But he did not stop here; he was determined to| the foundatontm 
examine the Book itself, which he was thus satisfied was a revela-|that is once 
tion from God. The result was, that he cordially received this|shaken by con- 
revelation of mercy, saw and felt his need of a Saviour, and| tempt, the whele 
ieving in Jesus, became a Christian, not in name only, but in| apie nor last 
deed in truth. ing.”—Burke. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


1, 2. for . . cause, because of my zeal in this building. | Paul the 
risoner,« as descr. in Acts [iii. 252]. Jesus, more His than|Pusoner of 
Jwsar’s.c Gentiles, so the hist. shows.4 if..heard,*a hint), 4, 5x1 18, 

that they should not forget it. of.. God, in respect of, ete.) 5 ao xxvill. 16. 
which . . you-ward, ref. to his mission to the Gentiles. ¢ Ignatius, in his 

Paul a prisoner—tI. A great man in prison. This shows that|E so Uphs, 

men are generally—1. Too blind to recognise contemporary great. | "or, « 
ness; 2. Too corrupt to bear with a great man whom they cannot|prscelets af 
understand. II. A great man in prison for engaging in the highest | pearls.” 


ae 
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d@ Ac.xxi.28; Gs.| service. III. For taking the most benevolent position in this 
v. U1. service. This position was most—1. Philosophic ; 2. Benevolent. 
IV. The imprisonment of a great man overruled by God for the 
good of His Church. In the prison Paul wrote this Epistle. 
Observe here: 1. The grandeur of Paul’s spirit; 2. The provi- 
dence of Gods 

The highest honour.—One of the witnesses of the truth when 
imprisoned for conscience’ sake in Queen Mary’s persecution of 
the Church, is said to have thus written to a friend: ‘* A prisoner 
for Christ! What, is this for a poor worm? Such honour have 
not all the saints. Both the degrees which I took in the Uni 
versity have not set me so high as the honour of becoming & 
prisoner of the Lord.” 


3—6. mystery,? of free admission of Gentiles into the Ch. on 
equal terms with Jews.» as.. words (see i. 9, 10; ii. 11—22), 
in small space, briefly. my..Christ, my insight into your 
privileges. which.. Spirit,¢ [iv.16 7]. that ..Gospel,@ 
this the substance of the mystery ref. to (v. 3). 
¢1Co ii 7—12. Divine revelation.—I. Contains the mystery of Christ. IL. 
@ Ga, sii, 28,29;|This mystery could not be discovered by human reason. III. 
1 Oo. xii. 12,13;|Must be revealed by God. IV. Is written for our instruction. 
Ep. fa *—175|V. Ought to be diligently read and studied. VI. May be under- 

i stood and enjoyed. VII. Can only be understood by the help of 

@ Dr: J. Lath. the Holy Spirit —The mystery of Christ.—I. Its import. II. Its 

“Therefore well revelation. IIL. Its intelligibility. IV. Its acquisition by reading 
and study.¢ 

The light of revelation.—A solitary traveller lands upon some 
unknown coast at morning twilight. Mists veil the landscape 
and obscure the sky. Adjacent things assume unreal shapes, and 
distant ones are still more shrouded with vagueness and uncer- 
tainty. Upwards he walks along the beach, whose paths are 
washed by each returning tide, obliterating every step of man. 
He looks around, in this uncertainty, for something to direct 
him. With strained eyes he sees, or thinks he sees, the adjacent — 
town; yet all may be but fancy or illusion. That which he takes 
to be the neighbouring spire may only be some tall and upright 
tree; and that which seems the body of the church may prove a 
mound or hillock. Yet on he goes, believing, hoping, seeking ; 
when, lo! the sun rises, mists disperse, uncertainty rolls west- 
ward her thick clouds of obscurity, and all the landscape brightens 
beneath his view in the full blaze of day. Thus it is with the 
man who fondly seeks in Nature’s twilight to find out God, or 
understand Him to perfection; and so irradiating is the light of 
revelation when it dawns upon the soul.f 


__ 7—9. whereof, of the Gospel. minister,« servant labouring — 
im promoting it. acc. ..God, ace. to efficiency of Giver, not 


receptivity of recipient. by .. power, wh. had made of Sani 
b 1 Co. xv. 9; 1|the persecutor, Paul the Christian Apostle. less . . saints,? so 


Ti. £ 15; Pr i , 

+ pir | great is that power and grace, that the least of the saints becomes 
a 18; Phi. the greatest of the Apostles. the.. riches, * “ fulness of wisdom, 
¢ Col if. 83 2 Oo. righteousness, sanctification, redemption—all centred and summed 
L 30. up in Him.”¢ and. .see,¢ by preaching, argument, expounding 


e Ac. ix. 15; xiii. 
2; Ro. xi. 13. 

SJ W. Jones. 

“The man who 
possesses _ real 
fortitude and 
magnanimity will 
show it by the 
dignity of his be- 
havigur under 
losses, and in the 
mostadverse for- 
tune.” — Plutarch. 


the mystery 
of Christ 

@ Col. 1. 26, 27; 
Ag, xxvi. 17, 18, 


6b Wordsworth. 


alone is even God 
deprived, the 
power of making 
that whichis past 
never to have 
been.”"—Aristotle. 


f Ragg. 


“The end of Di- 
vine revelation is 
to humble us in 
the modest igno- 
rance of Divine 
mysteries which 
we cannot com- 
prehend, and to 
enlighten us in 
those things 
which are requi- 
site to be known.” 


the least of 
all saints 


a Ool. 1. 29, 


@ Alford. Scriptures. fellowship, dispensation. which .. God,/ al 
¢2Pe.119; Ae.| known to Him: not an after-thought. who.. i ty Fa 
urvi. 18; He, vi! all things ordered fr. the beginning in ref. to 


The unsearchable riches of 
Abundance; 3. Supply. IL. Unsearchable riches: 1. Value not 


Christ.—I. Riches: 1. Value; 2. 


fixed, nor traced out by investigation; 2. 


Abundance inexpl 
by want and desire ; 3. ce inexplorable 


Supply inexhaustible by enjoyment and 


use. Hil. The unsearchable riches of Christ,—His freedom of|16; 


bestowal.*—The claims upon us to make Christ known.—I. His 
unsearchable riches. He possesses unsearchable—l. Goodness; 
2. Merit; 3. Power to protect us; 4. Rich blessings to bestow on 
all. II. The earnestness with which we ought to strive to make 
Him known.i 

Unsearchable riches. —Dr. Conyers was for some years a 
preacher before he had an experimental knowledge of the truths 
of the Gospel. One day, studying his Greek Testament, as his 
custom was, he came, in the course of his reading, to Ephesians 
iii. 8, “‘ Riches of Christ,” said he to himself, “‘ unsearchable 
riches! What have I preached of these? What do I know of 
these?” Such was the beginning of new views, new sentiments, 
new declarations, with this truly conscientious pastor, who had 
the honesty to inform his people on the very next Sabbath, that 
he feared he had been a blind leader of the blind, but that he was 
now determined to begin afresh: he trusted the Lord would lead 
him aright, and as he should be led, so he would lead them. The 
broad seal of the Spirit convincing, converting, sanctifying multi- 
tudes through his ministry, put it beyond a doubt who had been 
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4: x. 32; Pa oxtx, 
130. 


S1 TL iit 16, 


g Jo. 1. 3; Ool & 
3; He. 12 

hk 8. Martin, 

é Baptist Noel. 


“Ohristisnotone 
jot poorer for all 

e forgiveness 
which He has 
given away to 
great sinners, 


to save 


“It will cost 
something to be 
religious ; it bd 


the author of this revolution in his opinions and feelings, and| . 


that “ the vision was of the Lord.” 


10—12. to..intent, for this purpose. might. . church, 
angels learn fr. the Ch. what they cannot learn elsewhere. 
manifold,’ multifarious, many-sided. purposed,4 made 
effectual. boldness. .confidence,* like the boldness of chil- 
dren, who ask of their parents without fear. by.. him, through 
our faith in Him., 


p 
Angels made wiser by faith—I. The manifold wisdom of God, 


as exhibited in the Gospel. In—1l. Making salvation possible; 
2. Devising a salvation suitable to man; 3. Appointing a salva- 
tion so conducive to His own glory. IL. The instruction which 
the angels themselves derive from its revelation to the Church. 
They see—l. The extent of God’s perfections; 2. Their harmony ; 
B. The felicity arising from their exercise. Learn: (1) The guilt 
they contract who pervert the Gospel of Christ; (2) The folly of 
those who neglect it; (8) The happiness reserved for the saints in 
heavenS 

The mission of the Church.—The Church must grope her way 
into the alleys and courts and purlieus of the city, and up the 
broken staircase, and into the bare room, and beside the loath- 
some sufferer; she must go down into the pit with the miner, 
into the forecastle with the sailor, into the tent with the soldier, 
into the shop with the mechanic, into the factory with the opera- 
tive, into the field with the farmer, into the counting-room with 


the merchant. Like the air, the Church must press equally on | 


all the surfaces of society; like the sea, flow into every nook of 
the shore-line of humanity ; and, like the sun, shine on things 
foul and low as well as fair and high, for she was organised, 
See rts and equipped for the moral renovation of the 
worlds 


ments; by 
ees sented 
the 

hues of @ rich 
chaplet of 
flowers; hence, 
here, the Arabic 
V. renders it 
many colo 

“ So is God’s wis- 
dom, infinite in 
variety, richness, 
and beauty; and 
adapting itself to 
all the needs of 
man, in every 
age and of every 
creature in the 
world.” — Worde- 


e Ep. il. 18; Ha 
iv. 16; x.19-—22, 
fC. Simeon, Md 
9 Bp. Simpson. 


' 
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mightinthe | 18—16. desire, beseech. faint, bec. dispirited. at .. you,¢ 
inner man they being, in part, the cause. which .. glory, that, to them 
a Phi..14;1Th.|and their leader; suffering for Christ,as nothing. cause, their 
ii.8; Ac.xiv.22.| liability to faixt. bow ..knees,* the prop. posture in prayer. 
520016. whole, every. family¢..named, one family, with one name. 
- the .. glory,/ His glorious (inexhaustible) riches. to..man,s 
¢Lu. xxil.41; Ac.|« that He may give you strength—to bec. strong.’"4 7m 
vi; Oi ux aw| The Christian family on earth.—I, Who constitute the Divine 
“ge ‘lfamily on earth? Persons of—l. All countries; 2. Different 
sects; 3. Various creeds; 4. All classes. II. The evidences of 
their being of this family—1. Faith; 2. Regeneration; 3. 
Obedience; 4. Love. ILI. The bond of union between the 
various members. They have one common—l. Father; 2, 
Nature; 8. Saviour; 4. Spirit ; 5. Revelation; 6. Treasury; 7. 
Home.i—The family of God.—The redeemed of both worlds have 
—I. One Father—God. II. One Brother—Christ, who is both 
Saviour and Lord. III. One life. Both—l. Are regenerate; 2. 
Have been renewed after a common likeness ; 8. Draw their souls’ 
life from the same parentage. IV. One home. Learn:—How 
to feel towards—(1) Our departed friends; (2) Our brethren here ' 
below; (3) Exiles from God's house.t—The spiritual family.—I. 
g Ep. vi. 10; Col. The Christian Church is a family—1. The offspring of a common 
3; Is, xl ;|Parent; 2. Bearing a common resemblance; 8. Governed by a 
common law; 4. The object of special attention. Il. Thisfamily 


d “Every circle 
of holy and intel- 
ligent creatures 
having the name 
of mwarpa takes 
thatname fr.God 
as marnp.”-Eadie; 
so dlord, Hili- 
cott. ‘ 


e Ga, iil 26; Ep. 
i, 10. - 


Ff Ep. 17. 


8 is at present widely dispersed. This suggests to us—l. The vast 

h Luther. difference in the present condition of its members; 2. The lofty 
prospects of those members yet remaining on earth. LII. Not- 

dues withstanding its wide dispersion it is still one. In its—1. 
b+. @. Pigg, B.A.| Parentage; 2. Nature; 3. Saviour.“—The whole family in heaven 
t P. L. Davies, and earth.—I. The Head of this family—God. IL Its members 
—numerous and varied. III. Its duties, Those owing to—1. God; 

2 2. Each other. IV. Its privileges. The privilege of—1l. In- 
aon secsive re. |Struction ; 2. Communion; 38. Discipline; 4. Protection. V. Its 
freshmentfroma| consummation: 1. [tis to be assembled together; 2. It will be 


spring, who can- 
not fathom the 
depth of the 
ocean from 
whence ft pro- 
ceeds.” — Owen. 


united in the enjoyment of final and imperishable happiness. 
Happiness arising from—(1) Holiness; (2) Mutual intercourse 
and recognition; (3) The vision of God; (4) Pure and dignified 
employments; (5) Consciousness of security and immortality. 
Reflections :—Let us—(1) Be grateful for having been introduced 


m J. Parsons. into this family ; (2) Rejoice over those who from ‘the family on 
te Sibbes. earth” have gone to unite with the “family in heaven;” (3) 
“Tt is the bounty|Anticipate the various events through which we are to unite 


of nature that we 
live, but of philo- 
sophy that we 
live well; which 
is, in truth, a 


greater benefit 
than life itself.” 
— Seneca. 


with this “ family in heaven” ourselves.™ 

The presence of the Spirit-—The Spirit of God may be known 
to be in weak Christians. As the soul is known to be in the body 
by the pulses, even so the Spirit discovers itself by groaning, 
sighing, complaining, that it is so with them, and that they are 
no better: so that they are out of love with themselves, ‘This 
is a good sign that the Spirit is there in some measure.» 


theloveoft |, 17—19. Christ. . faith, explaining source of strength ref. to 
Christ inv. 16. rooted .. love,? state of fixedness in love to Christ. 
a Jo. xiv.28; Ep.| may . . saints,° love the clew to heavenly knowledge. what . . 
li 22; Ga. il, 20;/height,¢ dimensions every way of love and wisdom. know. afi 
“rig far as we can, that we may know more. love. . Christ,¢ i.e., His 
¢ 18 love to us. which .. knowledge, perfect comprehension. 


lowest sphere of life; 2. The lowest abyss of guilt. II. Its height. 


The love of Christ.—I. Its depth. It reaches to men in—1. The | ¢ Bo. vill. 35—39; 
Io Pr wie is" 


The height of—1. Privilege to which it raises us—union to Christ’s|4 Jo. iy. 19: Re, 


person, the best robe, the light of life, a crown of eternal glory; 
2. Excellence. It calls us to—(1) glory, (2) Virtue. ILI. Tis 


breadth. It reaches to men of—l. All classes; 2. Every land. 


L & 6; 1 Jo. iii 
ag ; 


J Dr. Belfrage. 
g R. W. Hamilton, 


IV. Its length. It reaches from age to age, and from everlasting | ZL.D 


to everlasting. Application :—1. Rejoice in, and take comfort from, 


“The religion of 


this love; 2. Attend to the duties it holds forth to you,—envy |®°™® People is 


constrained; 


not, cultivate extensive benevolence, weary not in well-doing, let they are like 


not your love wax coldS 
The transcendent love of Christ.—I. A confirmation of this 
representation of Christ’s love: 1. His love is most strictly Divine | 
1) Absolute, (2) Eternal, (3) Regulated by infinite intelligence, 


people who use 
the cold bath, 
not for pleasure, 
but necessity and 
their health; they 


(4) Efficient, (5) Imaculately pure, (6) Immutable, (7) Infinite in | 0 in with reluc 


extent; 2. The objects whi 


tance, and are 


itembraces ; 3. The means by which 2a" when they 


it manifests itself; 4. The blessings it secures. IL The percep-| get out, But re 


tion which the Christian may acquire of His love, notwithstanding 
its Divine infinitude. It is—1. The great interpreting principle 


ligion to a true 
believer is like 
water to a fish; 


_ which applies to all the tremendous facts of redemption; 2. The| it is his element 
sacred element and incentive of all piety: (1) The theme of con-| he lives in it, and 
templation, (2) The ground of confidence, (3) The motive of obe- | he could not live 


dience; 3. The impulse and model of all benevolence and zeal. 
Conclusion:—(1) It is only natural to expect a transcendent 
character in Christianity; (2) No better test exists of what is 
genuine Christianity than the level of the views which it exhibits 
eoncerning the person and work of Christ, and the tone of the 


out of it.” —VJ. 

Newton, 

“The pleasure of 

thereligious man 
3 an easy and 

portable plea- 


sure, such & one 


affections which it encourages towards Him; (3) There is much|as he 


carries 


of implicit, 2s well as declarative evidence, in support of His|#>out in his 


bosom, without 


supreme Divinity; (4) How necessary it is that we should live|sisrming either 


habitually under the influence of this transcendent love.g 


the eye or tha 


Grandeur of Divine love—On one occasion the Rev. Rowland | envy ofthe world. 


man putting 


Hill was endeavouring to convey to his hearers, by a variety of|3n nis pleasure 


- striking illustrations, some idea of his conceptions of the Divine | into this one, ia 


with me; I can plunge, with my puny capacity, into a subject, pone pias 
hich South. 


20; 21. do..abundantly,* superabundantly. acc. .us,?/ Divine 
wh., by what it has done for us, may be regarded as proof of what | Mercy, | one 
may yet bedone. glory .. Jesus,¢ reflected by the life, worship, | thought 
and character of the Church. ages. . end, unto all the genera- Ro. xvi. 26, 273 
tions of the age of the ages. Indefinite prolongation of Gospel | $oG9 24 25; Ro 
blessings through all time—the ages; and eternity—the age of | viii 32; 1 0o.1i.9. 
the ages. b 
Glorifying God.—I. All glory is due to God, and should be Cot i. 29. 


Til. All the glory cts peed cite 


Ep. 1 19, 20; - 
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with eloquence 
the tongue; and 
Btrengthened the 
nervous arm 
with manly 
vigour for 
mighty deeds.” 
—Pindar. 


a8. Lavington. 

“Our senses, our 
Bppetites, and 
our passions, are 
our lawful and 
faithful guides in 
most things that 
relate solely to 
this life; and, 


therefore, by the, 


hourly necessity 
of consulting 
them, we 
gradually sink 
into an implicit 
submission and 
habitual _ confi- 
», 


Johnson. 
walking 
worthily 


a@ Col. £ 10; Phi. 
4.27; 1 Th. ii. 12; 


30; 2 Pe. i 3. 
6 Col. iii. 12, 13; 


_ Ma. xi. 29; Gav, 


22, 23. . 
¢ Anon, 


“Tt is @ main 
point in any civil 
station to have 
® suitable, con- 
venient carriage 
to a man’s state, 
that his actions 
become him, 
But how many 
incongruities do 
we commit, for- 
gotting our- 
selves, who we 
are and what we 
are callod to, and 
what is our 
ortion and in- 
eritance,”— 
Leighton. 


dM CObrysesion, 


.|with ea. other’s infirmities. 
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unless in Christ. IV. The work of giving glory will be the blessed 
employment of the saints through eternity. Application :—We 
must do this by—(1) Actual and unremitting endeavours in our 
own person; (2) Doing all we can that those after us may alse 
glorify Him.¢ ‘ A a 

Prayer strangely.answered.—A little band of Christian converts 
in South Africa once met on a Sabbath morning in the centre of 
a village, to hold the early prayer-meeting before the services of 
the day. They were scarcely seated, when a party of marauders 
approached from the interior, whither they had gore for plunder, 
and, not having succeeded to their wishes, had determined to 
attack this Coranna village on their return. Moshew, a converted 
chief, arose, and begged the people to sit still and trust in Jehovah, 
while he went to meet the marauders. To his inquiry what they 
wanted, the appalling reply was, ‘‘ Your cattle; and it is at your 
peril you raise a weapon to resist.” ‘There are my cattle,” 
replied the chief, and then retired and resumed his place at the 
prayer-meeting. A hymn was sung, a chapter read, and then all 
kneeled in prayer to God, who only could save them in their dis- 
tresses. The sight was too sacred and solemn to be gazed on by 
such a band of ruffians; they all withdrew from the spot, without 


touching a single article belonging to the people. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1~—8. I.. Lord, seo on iii. 1. called, since you are called, 
walk as men who are called to heaven and holiness. lowliness,® 
humility. meekness, see on Ga. v. 22, 23. long-suffering, 
manifestation of meekness, forbearing, etc., fr. love bearing 
unity .. Spirit, the union pro- 
duced by the Spirit. bond.. peace, peave,a bond. Outward 


'| proof of inward union. 


The unity of the Spirit promoted by peace.—I. What is meant - 
by the unity of the Spirit? Unity through the Spirit in—1. - 
Faith; 2. Experience; 8. Practice. II. How is this to be main- 
tained? By—l. Lowliness of mind; 2. Meekness; 8. Long- 
suffering. III. The exhortation enforced.e¢ 

Unity in the bond of peace.—Bind not thine hands, but bind 
thy heart and mind. Bind thyself to thy brother. They bear 
all things lightly who are bound together by love. Bind thyself 
to him, and him to thee. For to this end was the Spirit given, 
that He might unite those who are separated by race and diversity 
of habits: old and young, rich and poor, child, youth, and man, 
male and female, and every soul become in a manner one, and 
more entirely so than if they were of one body. For this spiri- 
tual relation is far higher than natural relation, and the perfect- 
ness of the union more entire; because the conjunction of the 
soul, being simple and accordant, is more perfect. And hew is 
this unity preserved? ‘In the bond of peace.” It is not pos- 
sible that unity should exist in enmity and discord. St. Paul 
would have us linked and tied one to another; not simply that 
we be at peace, not simply that we love one another, but that in — 
all there should be but one soul. A glorious bond is this: with 
nor bond let us bind ourselves together, alike to one another and 


1 
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4—6. Motives to unity. body,* Church. Spirit, the Holy | union of 
8. living in the Ch. hope,* holiness here, seven. iseonthee, Church i 
Lord,¢ Master. faith,‘ condition of salvation. baptism,/ of | 4 Bo. xii. 5. 
the Holy 8. one .. all,s hence the family is one. who.. all,> b1 Co. xil. 12,13 
created things. through all,‘ time and space. in..all,*|¢coliaz 
fountain of life, peace, etc. a 

The Lord of the Church.—l. How is this Lordship constituted? pan. 6. 
By the will of God. IL What does it comprise? J. Master; 2.|¢0%%5& 
Teacher ; 3. Universal and supreme Ruler. III. How is it essen- | 4 & iii. 27, 28. 
tial to the Church? 1. The invisible; 2. The visible, Church.| 9 Mal. ii 10; Ma 
IV. The practical uses of this doctrine. It—1. Arouses gratitude | Y= 9+ [. iil 26. 
in us; 2. Requires obedience; 8, Promotes justice; 4. Binds us|” Js. vil 16. 
together in unity.! & Ac. xvil 24—_ 

The power of Christian unton.—In the early days of the Theo- | 76 2% 
logical Seminary at Alleghany, it was often in great need of|* Ep il 19—22. 
money. Once, in a time of extremity, the Rev. Dr. Francis |“ As the spirit of 
Herron, President of the Board of Directors, the Rev. Dr. Elisha |® ™#n doth not 
P. Swift, also a director, and Rev. Jos. Patterson, met to devise ee ar 
some way of relief. With all their faith, the first-mentioned : 
brethren were greatly dejected. ** We have no one to help us,” 
said one of them. “No one!” replied Mr. Patterson warmly: 
‘« why! I know of a thousand here.” The two looked astonished. 
He continued, “Is not Dr. Herron a cipher? is not Dr. Swift a 
cipher? am not I a cipher? But Jesus Christ is surely Onz. 
And, if we put one before three ciphers, does it not make a 
thousand?” They took new courage, went to that One who is 
sble to help, and did not pray in vain. 


Spirit of God 
any member of 
the Church, but 


bond of peace, 
—Augustine, 


1 D. Fraser, M.A, 


He gave 
gifts to men 


a Ma, xxv.15; 1 
Co. xii. 11; Ro, 
Fe 6,8; 1Pe.iv 
0. 


7, 8. given, the idea of grace a gift, destructive of pride and 
envy. acc,..Christ,* “in proportion to the am. of the gift 
wh. Christ gives."* he..captive,* He subdued the causes of 
spiritual bondage: emancipated the slaves of sin. and.. 
men,‘ scattered largesses among His conquered foes, whom He 
has made His friends. 

The ascension of Christ.—I. The instances of ascension recorded 
in Scripture. These are thres in number, and each took place in 
a different dispensation. In—1. The patriarchal dispensation— 
Enoch; 2. The Levitical—Elijah; 8. The Christian — Jesus 
Christ. II. The peculiarities of their ascensions, Ill. Some of 
the special cbjects intended by the ascension of our Lord: 1. To 
prove the existence of a future state; 2. To carry on the work of 
galvation; 3. To lift our affections from the earth; 4. To become 
a King to His people. z 

Watching for freedom.—in the year 1830, on the night preced- 
ing the Ist of August, the day the slaves in our West Indian 
colonies were to come into possession of the freedom promised 
them, many of them, we are told, never went to bed at all. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of them assembled in their 
places of worship, engaging in devotional duties, and singing 
‘praises to God, waiting for the first streak of the light of the 
morning of that day on which they were to be made free. Some 
of their number were sent to the hills, from which they might 
obtain the first view of the coming day, and, by a signal, inti- 
mate to their brethren down in the valley the dawn of the day 
that was to make them men, and no longer, as they had hitherto 
been, mere goods and chattels,—men with souls that God had’ 


6 Hilteott. 
e Ps. Ixviil. 18; 
Col. il. 15, 


d Jo. xvi.7; Ac. 
ii. 29, 38. 


“Tt is no doubt a 
great thing to be 
successful in our 
undertakings, 
and to defeat our 
enemy in the field 
of battle; but il 
is a proof of 
greater wisdom 
and requires 
more skill, to 
make a good use 
of victory. Tor 
many know how 
to conquer; few 
are able to use 
their conquest 


bius. 
c Re &. Boyd 
MA . 


as united in the- 


aright.” — Poly- — 
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7f. W. Aveling. 


created to live for ever. How eagerly must these men have 
watched for the morning !4 


9,10. descended . . earth,* meaning uncertain: prob. the 
grave, Hades.» that.. heavens,’ the highest, most glorious 
place. that .. things,‘ present everywhere by His spirits 

The spirit of the world, and of Christ.—I. The spirit of the 
t,|world. It is—1. Impure; 2. Vainglorious; 3. Unjust ; 4. Un- 
godly; 5. Unquiet. IL. The Spirit of Christ. This is—1l. Pure; 


on incarnation.” |2- Free from ostentation, yet destined to prevail; 3. Kind; 4. A 


“The place of|Spirit of peace. Application: This text—(1) Is cheering to the 
departed, dis: ae yea: races os our choice of parties—sin or Christ— 
embodied souls,” . 


rebellion, defeat and ruin, or righteousness, progress, victory and : 

‘ords- | reward.—Homilist. J 

worth, — Bllicott,| The power of Christ universal.—In the body Christ was planted 

al be eared gp and lost, but as soon as He had died He began to bring forth 

st i ey "| fruit. Like some plants, like young trees, He bore fruit in a small 
measure at first; but, like those same plants and trees, He has 


d “ Whatsoever 
heaven is higher wn and grown until now He bears fruit in abundance. And 


gro = ;. 
— ao Christ, that lost everything, has gained everything. He has filled 


heavens,  into|the world with His influence; He has revolutionised its affairs ; 
that place did He 91d political laws have been taken away, and new political laws 
ge oad have come into the ascendant; new religious ideas have taken 
Stns i. 16; Lu.|the place of old and effete religious systems ; old philosophies 
xxii. have bean laid aside as antiquarian relics, and new philosophies 
have sprung up in their stead. And all these new laws and ideas 
and philosophies have sucked at the bosom of Gospel truth. The 
world is full, in every vein and channel, of the power of that man 
who went down in darkness, and was lost, apparently, in eclipse 
and final disaster.—H. W. Beecher. 


11—18. gave .. Apostles, etc.,* i.e., He gave—not one—but 
some—(several) Apostles, etc. (delete the commas to clear the 
sense). for..saints,’ completion of number, perfection of 
character. work, etc.,° conversion of sinners: evangelising the — 
world. for..Christ,¢ advancement in Christian knowledge, 
building up, strengthening. unity .. faith, one belief ab. 
Christ. and.. God, the object of faith. unto.. man, full- 
grown in knowledge, etc. unto.. Christ, hence higher attain- 
ments are ever bef. us. 

The Church a school for heaven.—I. The teachers in this school. 
1. God, the great and effectual instructor of the Church; 2. The 


sent everywhere ; 
as glorified man, 
he can be present 
anvywhere.”— 


8; 2 Ti. fv. 5; 
Ac. xx. 28; 1 Pe. 
v7, 1, 2 


b He. vil; Phi. 
iii, 13—17, 


ce Ae, xx, 24; 2 
Co. v. 19, 20; 2 


Bh st BH human teachers—the ushers under God; 3. The Church col- 
& 2 Co, *U. 19s} lectively, II. The manuals used:—1. Conscience; 2. The 


Scriptures; 8. God’s providence. III. The learners:—l. The 
universal race of man; 2. The private members of the Church; 
3. Pastors; 4. The angels ‘/—The importance of preparatory in- 
struction for the ministry.—I. The relation subsisting between 
Christ and the Church. Christ the Head, the Church the body 
II. The officers given by Christ for the service of the Church :— 
1. Apostles; 2. Prophets; 3. Evangelists; 4. Pastors and teachers. 
III. The special ends for which these officers were given:—1. To 


¢ “True and full 
anity of faith is 
then found, when 
all thoroughly 
know Christ, the 
ebject of faith, 
alike, and that 
in His highest 
dignity as the 


popes an instruct men for the ministry ; 2. To edify the Church. 9 
“Tt iM becomes|, Lhe.most excellent of the gifts of God.—Among all the gifts of 


God, the gift of His Holy Word is the most excellent, and, if we 
take away the Word, what do we else but take away the Sun ont 
of the world? For what is the world without the Word; but 


an honest man, 
and one firm to 
ais friends, te be 


ted ie all 


Cap. iv. 14—16.)} EPHESIANS. 


Sg eee 
even hell and the very kingdom of Satan, although there be in it 


never 60 many wise men—learned, wealthy, and mighty? For 
what can all these do without the Word? which alone bringeth 


life and comfort to the soul, peace and quietness to the con- 


science; which alone keepeth us in the favour of God; without 
the which there is no religion, and so no God; whereby also the 
world is preserved ; for without the Word and Christ, the world 


could not stand the twinkling of an eye. Albeit, therefore, there t 


be many and wonderful gifts of God in the world, given for 
the use of man, yet the only gift which containeth and preserveth 
all the others is the Word of God, which pronounceth and wit- 
nesseth to our consciences that God is our merciful Father; which 
also promiseth unto us remission of sins, and life everlasting. 
Now, if we should lack these comforts, what comfort were it, I 
pray you, for us tolive? Yea, this life to us were no life at all. 


14, 15. children, fond of novelty and change. by.. 
doctrine, only light substances are easily wafted by the wind to 
and fro. sleight, Gk.,* dexterous manipulation of truth for 
personal ends. and..craftiness, craftiness tending to the 
deliberate system of error. whereby .. deceive, watching for 
opportunity, seizing the time, ete. but.. love,’ not speaking 
it gently, but honestly, manfully, out of love to souls and Christ. 
grow,* in knowledge and grace. things, works, knowledge, 
experience. head,4 thinker, director. 

The Church edifying itself in love.—I. The Church of Christ is 
compared to a body: 1. The life of the body; 2. Its head; 3. 
The members; 4. Their unity; 5. Its nourishment; 6. The soul. 
II. The imperfections of this body: 1. Its numbers; 2. Its graces. 
Ill. The endeavours it should make for its own edifying. IV. 
The fact that the more love abounds, the more will it be edified. 
Love—1. Enlargessupplication; 2. Inclines to peace; 3. Produces 
condescension; 4. Promotes activity.¢ 

Mr. Jay, of Bath, and the angel—When the Edward Irving 
mania 


, Mr. Jay asked him his busi- 


moan. “ What 


36. whom,* source of growth. body, Chacch. fitly.. 
together, relation of parts. compacted, solidarity. by.. 
supplieth, joint-means, instrumentalities, officials, ea. one to 
contribute to good of all. to.. working, energy. in.. part, 
ability, talent, of ea. member. increase, of. piety and numbers. 
unto .. love, for building up of itself in love. Churches should 

ow in love to i ; 
OT he Church, Christ’s body, a growing body.—Concerning this 
growth, the Apostle says—I. It is from Christ. He is the causal 
source from which all life and power is derived. Il. It depends 
en the intimate union of all the parts of the body with the head, 


SO 


most approved 
by them only 
when, through 
his advance! 
state, he can 
serve them the 
most.” — £uripi 
des. 


De WOR 
Williams. 
g W. Roby. 
A Luther. 
“Our lips may 
adore religion, 
but our lives 
Tmust adorn it.” 


Christ the 
Head 


a Fr xisBos. a die. 


“False teachers 
deal .with truth 
and men, as 
players with 
dice.” — Luther. 
“A metaphor 
taken froin the 
player at dice, 
who frames ais 
cast of tha dice 
so that the num- 
bers may a'ways 
turn up wh. may 
suit his purpose.” 
—Bengel. 

6 2 Oo. iv. 2;1 
Co. xiii. 2. 


¢ Col. 1 18. 

@ Ro. viii. 29. 
“Ohildren are 
easy and credu- 
lous creatures, 


presently taken 
with a new toy, 
and as soon 


weary of it. Such » 


® wavering and 
anstable temper 
invites tempta- 
tion, and falls an 
easy prey into ita 
hands.”—Flavel. 
oN. Vincent, M.A 


a Jo. xv.5; 1Ca 


6 Ga. »*. 22. 

“The very de 
fence of truth 
itself may be ac- 
companied with 
such carnality, 
strife, wrath, 
malice, andenvy, 
as divides the 
guilt between the 
divided parties, 
sad leaves 


‘ 
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i a IN 
ueither sideior>-|by means of appropriate bands. III. It is symmetrical. IV. It 


cent." Howe. | is a growth in love.¢ ; 
ee ead The fruitfulness of the Church.—In comparing Mount Zion 
; with the hii of Bashan, David intends especially to point out 
that fruitfulness which reigns in the Church of God; for there 
Spee ie raith spring up beneath the dew of heaven such flowers and plants as — 

furnishes the}are otherwise not to be found on earth. For where else blooms 
only solid, the/the rose of real love to God after the inner man? Where else 
only safe ground! fourishes the sunflower of genuine, childlike, and believing 
ater Faith| prayer? Where else the lily of an undissembled longing after 
clothes us with| heaven, and the floweret of humility, and that of childlike sim- 
the whole Go1_|Plicity, and that of patience? Where else shall we meet, in the 
Rot; Sonsects|Wide garden of mankind, with flowers like these, which have 
us with the Cap-| originally sprung from Paradise? And how many things beside 
tain of ourSalve-| prow upon the heights of Zion? There, medicinal herbs against 
om Seber - every disease perfume the air. There grows the balm of Gilead, 
nothing, but, which brings eternal health. There flourish shrubs of life, which 


‘through whose|yield a never-failing vitality; nor is the plant wanting there 


Se ee rg 3*,| which is an antidote to death. Enviabie people who have ob- 
things."—Jay. |tained an inheritance upon such a soil !¢ 


state of the 
heathen 


@1 Pe. iv. 3; Ep. 
ii, 1—3, 


17—19. other .. walk, who are still heathens. vanity,® 
lightness, emptiness. No great object in life. having... 
darkened, their higher intellectual nature. being. . God,4 


b Bo.1 21 cut off fr. fountain of spiritual life. blindness, callousness, 

¢ 2 Oo, iv. 8, 4;|hardness, past feeling,* apathy,deadness. lasciviousness, 

Ac. 1 lewdness, wantonness. work .. greediness,/ utter abandon- 

i Bats Bo.| ment to licentiousness. 

¢1 Ti. iv. 2. Life of the Gospel.—It is—I. Divine—from God. TI: Christian — 

fEp. v. 57. —coming from Christ as our Redeemer and Mediator. IIL 
oe. , |Pure and holy. IV. Active, laborious, and fruitful. V. Most 


generous—disdaining mean things. VI. Devoted—sacred to 
God. VII. Immortal, eternal.e—Marks of religious insensibility. 
—I. The entire pre-occupancy of the mind by feelings purely 
secular, II, The absence of feeling at particular periods in life, 
IIL. The absence of restraint in pursuing a life of sin.\—G@od-life, 
—I. Wherever the soul is quickened into the life of God, there 
is a progressive assimilation to the Divine likeness. II. The degree 
in which the soul is purified and transformed is the moral recti- 
tude of character. III. The root of this rectitude must be 
sought in pure love. IV. If we be, in truth, the subjects of an 
interior divine life, then this will ever seek its source in deeper 
and nearer communion with God. V. The possession of this life 
is indicative of a higher religious consciousness, while this, again, 
points to that sacred and intimate union into which the soul hag 
entered with God through Christ’s mediation. VI. As this 
inward life has its laws of progress, we are justified in looking for 
the highest moral excellence and spiritual perfection in its 
subjects. : 

~ The hardening of the heart.—Dr. Lichfield, in his Facts Illustra- 
tive of Scripture, relates an incident respecting an individual who 
had moved in fashionable society, and was related to persons of 
rank, but who had lived a dissipated life, and had committed 
forgery to a great extent, for which he was tried and convicted 
at the Old Bailey, and sentence to be hung. While in prison 
awaiting the execution of his sentenced, Dr. L. visited him 
and urged him to consider the awful tribunal before which he was 


you understand 
by God. 3B, The 


“Nothing else 
but the body and 
its desires cause 
. wars, seditions, 

and fightings.”"— 


not of a serios of 
illustrious ac- 
tions or elegant 
enjoyments: the 
greater part of 
our time passes 
in compliance 
with necessities, 
in the perform- 
ance of daily 
duties, in the re- 
moval of small 
inconveniences, 


’ 


Oap. iv. 20—24.] 


soon to appear, seeking to bring home to him his sins, and the 
importance of fleeing at once to Him who was “ able to save to 
the uttermost.” He listened to him impatiently, and then said, 
“Sir, I appreciate your motive. Iam not ignorant of the truths 
you have been stating. You may be aware, from my name, of 
may connection with men who have been in high station. I was 
in my youth the companion of some dignitaries of the Church, 
and their example had no good effect upon me. You speak of 
multitudes of sins, but I perceive from your manner that you 
are but little acquainted with iniquity.. I could,” said he, ‘‘un- 
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fold to you depths uf iniquity which would make you stand aghast. | Yo" 
usillanim: 


But Iam not now about to become the p imous creature 


that calls for pity and mercy, when I know it cannot be shown ae 


me. I cannot feel, and I will not pray. You see that stone,” he 
added, pointing to the pavement on which he stood; “it is an 
image of the insensibility of my heart to all the impressions 
you are striving to make.” 


20, 21. but.. Christ, “as to think these things allow- 
able.”* if.. him, “ if, indeed, it was Him, His Divine voice and 
Divine self, that you really heard.”> as..Jesus,° or acc. as 
is truth in Jesus: t.¢., the truth of wh. Jesus is the embodiment. 

The Christian life.—I. The Christian life is not the natural 
state of man. lI. Man is unable to raise himself out of his 
natural state. His natural state appears in various forms of life 
which are not Christian:—1. The materialistic: 
appetite, (2) The commercial or secular life; 2. The intellectual; 
8. The pantheistic; 4. The ascetic. I. The glory of man’s sal- 
vation is due solely and entirely to God:—1. The Father revealed 
His love; 2. God the Saviour atoned for our guilt; 8, God the 
Holy Ghost convinces and enlightens us. IV. The consequences 
of this salvation are seen in the fact that love to God becomes, 
for the entire nature—1. Aregulating; 2. An enlightening, power, 
—enlightening in relation to—({1) The intellect, (2) The affections, 
3) The will.4 ; 
®) ing Christ.—Of Mr. Stephen Marshall, an eminent divine 
of the seventeenth century, Mr. Giles Firman, who knew him in 
life, and attended him in death, says, “ That he left behind him 
few ers like himself; that he was a Christian in practice as 
well as profession; that he lived by faith, and died by faith, and 
was an example path believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in faith, in ity. 
pec eps erg conversed with hina about his death, he replied, ‘I 
cannot say as one did, I have not so lived that I should now be 
afraid to die; but this I can say, I have so learned Christ, that I 


am not afraid to die.’” 


22-24. put ..man,¢ put off former manner of life, as you 
would put at a unclean’ t. deceitful—(1) As they in- 
sidio 
they profess to be harmless. renewed, made anew. : 
mind, “in that wh. gives mind both its bent and its muterials of 
thought.” that..on, as you would don a splendid robe. new 
man, “the holy form of human life wh. results fr, redemption.”’« 
after God,¢ i.c., aft. His image. 

The philosophy of conversion.—L. Conversion, though super- 
gatural, is not a miraculous change. II. It leaves the constitu- 


VOL. Iv. a 


(1) The life of | 328 
241 


And when he, together with | they 


y rob one of physical, mental, moral strength ; & As| vi. 
spirit.. 
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stream of 
lides on 
smoothly, or is 
‘ruffled by small 
obstacles and 
{ frequent inter 
ruption.” — John- 
son. 

“The old 


| main 
life 


learning 
Christ 


@ Macknight. 
b Ellicott. 
¢ Jo. xvi, 18, 14, 


Homilist, 4th ser 
iv. 82; lst ser. v, 
; 8rd ser. v. 


on Ane Be 

past feel- 
ing,’ but do so 
hate and oppose 
every means 
which would 
recover their 
feeling, that they 
seem to go to bell 


tors go to the 
gallows, who 
make them- 
selves drunk be- 
fore they go, to 
vent them 
nowing whither 
are going 
till they get 
there.” —Aaszter. 


d Homélist. 


tting off 
e old man 
@ Col. tii 8,9; Ro 


6. , 
6 Ro. xii 2; Pa, 
Hi. 10, 
¢ Ellicott. 
d Col. iii. 10; Ro, 
xiii, 12—14; Ge © 
1. 27; Ep. if. 10 
“The mild way 
of sweet on- 
treaties fe very 


iis 


forcible; it pre-| tional faculties of man just what they were before the change. 
vails like thesan-| TTT. It is effected in such @ way as not to destroy the free agen 
Sree eer ee of man.-—The old man.—l. His dwelling-place—the heart. 
noise, make the| His disposition—a hatred of light. Ill. His influence—all-per- 
traveller cast off| yading, IV. His achievements. V. His longevity—in some 
ig Tiago 9 hearts he will dwell for ever/ 
ofthe windcould| The mind the standard of the man.—Dr. Watts, though in 
not do, butrather| person below the ordinary stature, yet had a eertain dignity in 
his countenance, and such a piercing expression in his eyes, as 
commanded attention and awe. Being once in a coffee-room with 
some friends, he overheard a gentleman asking, rather contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘ What? is that the great Dr. Watts?” and turning 
round suddenly, and in good humour, he repeated a stanza from 
his Lyric Poems, which produced silent admiration -— 
* Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


25—2'7. wherefore,* as ills. of putting off the old, and 
putting on the new. for.. another,’ a strong argument for 
truth-speaking. angry,’ when it is fit. sin not, by occasion, 
duration, degree, of anger. let .. wrath,“ be quickly reconciled. 
give .. devil,¢ do not suffer him to live within, or rule over you. 

Anger.—I. Anger may be right. I. It is far more likely to be 
wrong. IIL. It certainly is wrong, if it lasts long. IV. It becomes 
worse yet by giving entrance to the devil. Give the devil place 
in but one point, and he may speedily cover the whole platform 
of the soul./ - 

The sun is almost down.—Two good men on some occasion had 
a warm dispute, and remembering the exhortation of the Apostle, 
“ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” just before sunset 
one of them went to the other, and knocking at the door, his 
sage, that several! offended friend came and opened it, and seeing who it was, 
heathen moral-|started back in astonishment and surprise; the other, at the 
iststhoughtlying| game time, cried out, ‘The sun is almost down.” This unex- 

. pected salutation softened the heart of his friend into affection, 
}]and he returned for answer, ‘Come in, brother, come in.” What 
a happy method of conciliating matters, of redressing grievances, 
and of reconciling brethren.—A child’s reproof.—A pious little 
boy, seeing his sister in a passion, thus spoke to her: ‘ Mary, 
look at the sun; it a soon go down; it will soon be out of 
wee srt is going. ary, Let not the sun go down upon your 


own place, and 


of hell, a hell of 
of heave n”"— 
Milton. 


sinless anger 
a Pr. xii. 22; Re. 
xxi. 8. 

6 Ro. xii. 5. 


¢ Mk. fil 5; x.14; 
Ne. v. 6, 7. 


d Pr, xix. 11; xiv. 
29; Eco. vil. 9; 
Ja. 1. 19, 20; Ps. 
xxxvii. 8. 
¢2 Oo, x. 10, 11; 
Ja. iv. 7. 


“Dr. Whitby has 
wellshown, inhis 


28, 29. him.. more,* though generally, theft was not 
universally condemned by Paganism. with .. hands,°¢ his own 
hands. The same hands that once stole. the.. good, some 
honest calling. that ..mneedeth,‘ the thief is selfish; the 


J =p Serm.| honest toiler to be benevolent. corrupt, as false, flattering, in- 
¢9 Th. iil. 8 11, decent, edifying,/ use of speech to improve others; build them 
12; 1 Th.iv. 1, |“P, in goodness, that.. grace,* impart a blessing; é.c., of a 
d Ac. xx. 35. spiritual kind. 

¢ Ep. v. 4; OeL|, Christianity in relation to business.—I. It condemns all dis- 
iil 8; iv. 6. honesty—not only theft, but unfair advantage. II. It commends 


£1 Th. v.11; ol. | honest labour—idleness is sin—labour is a law of? heaven. III. 
it 16, ang 


It obliges an honourable calling—both as respects the nature 


Gap. iv. 30.) 
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conduct of it. IV. It loft ti 
tol tee _ oem Y motive—not selfish gain, 


- Kilpin’s theft of a penny.—The Rev. Samuel Kilpin, a minister 
of Exeter, says, in his life:—When seven years old, I was left in 
sharge of my father’s shop. A man passed, crying, ‘‘ Little lambs, 
all white and clean, at one penny each.” In my eagerness to get 
one, I lost all self-command, and taking a penny from the drawer, 
I made the purchase. My keen-eyed mother inquired how I came 


by the money. I evaded the question with something like a lie. | 004 


In God’s sight it was a lie, as I kept back the truth. The lamb 
was placed on the chimney shelf, and was much admired. To me 

, it was a source of inexpressible anguish; continually there 

sounded in my ears and heart, “‘ Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt 
not lie.” Guilt and darkness overcame my mind; and in sore 
agony of soul I went to a hay-loft, the place is now perfectly in 
my recollection, and there prayed and pleaded, with groanings 
that could not be uttered, for mercy and pardon. I entreated for 
Jesus’ sake. With joy and transport I left the loft from a believ- 
ing application of the text, “Thy sins, which are many, are 
forgiven.” I went to my mother, told her what I had done, and 
sought her forgiveness, and burned the lamb, while she wept over 
her young penitent. 

30. grieve,* esp. by corrupt + holy ..God, who 
therefore, as teacher, approves and works batiogs in speech. 
sealed¢ fiv. 207]. day..redemption,? when all the bless- 
ings of redemption shall be fully realised. © 

Grieving the Holy Spirit of God.—We grieve the Spirit when 
we—lI. Harbour His enemies; II. Neglect prayer and the reading 
of God’s Word; III. Are careless about our souls, and about 
Christ..—Grieve not the Holy Spirit—I. The Holy Spirit is 
capable of grief, and it is in our power to grieve Him. Our sins 
grieve Him because—1l. They are contrary to His nature; 2. Of 
their gratitude; 3. Of their folly, by their tendency to ruin us, 
Il. We should beware of grieving Him, because—1. The crime is 
great; 2. He is the Spirit of love; 3. He may depart from us/ 

Quenching the Spirit.—We are sure that, if you could analyse 
the history of men who have grown grey in iniquity, you would 
find that they began with just quieting conscience by a promise 
or excuse; with resisting the mward.admonition in‘ little and 
apparently trifling things: and thus they gradually took off, as it 
were, the edge of the wearon, and then they could resist in great 
things with as much facility as they had before done in little, till 
at last no effort was required, and they could sin as a matter of 
course ; and they are gliding into eternity with a quenched and 
erushed conscience; though even now there may be moments 
when that rejected principle, breaking from sleep into delirium, 
shakes over the soul the scourge of an avenging fury. But, alas! 
it is only the spectre of conscience,—a fleeting thing, as it were a 
dream or a ghost-story. It is the men who have thus succeeded 
in making themselves inaccessible to alarm, so that they can go on 
committing the part of suicide without being disquieted,—it is 
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De. vi. 6,7; Mal 
16,17; Pr.xvi 
7; Ma. xil. 36. 


h Dr. Lyth, 


“The first ingre- 
dient in conver- 


“One 
would do more 
towards’ s 

us matuallyright, 
when we are 


wrong, than a 
millennium of 
wrangling.” — 
Mason. 


fre Spirit 


Is, lxiii, 10, 
6 Andrewes, Serm, 
vi, vol. iii. 201; 
also Serm. by Bp. 
Hall, xxxvi. vol. 
7 


¢ Ep. 1.18, 14 
d Ro. vill. 28. 


See Sibbe’s Works, 
v. 412; Serm. ly 
Andrew Irvine; 
also Homélist, 3rd 
ser. vo). iii. 276, 
eJ. H. Wilson. 
JC. Wills, M.A, 
“The constant 
supplies of the 
Spirit of Jesus 
Christ are the 
food and fue) of 
all our graces, 
The best men 
will show them- 
selves but men 
if God leave 
them. He who 
hath set them 
up, must also 
keep them It 
is safer to be 
humble with one 
talent, than 
proud with ten: 


these, we affirm, who have well-nigh reached the last stage of sin | yea better be an 


against the Spirit. They have so provoked that Spirit by con- 
tinued and increasing o ition, that it has ceased to strive 


with them; and what does this amount to but to having “ quenched | 


the Spirit ?”’s 
Bz 


humble bob tr 
than & 
angel”-Phoak, 
gli A rift. 


oflove 


’ 
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A ee ee - — : 
dnessand| $1, 32. bitterness,* work, feeling, disposition. wrath . . 
forgiveness an nti the nat. outcome of bitterness. clamour, strife 


a Tit, iil. 1,2; see |evil speaking, railing.° malice,¢ the active principle -to wh. 
Serm. by Dr. 


ichoote “\the fore-named vices are due. kind,* sweet in disposition. 
(gen tender-hearted, show a feeling of mercy. forgiving .. 
Sas Thonch another,/ as ea. in turn will have need to do. even. . you,é 
iat ners: rs the highest examples of prompt and complete forgiveness. 

See Barrow,| Reasons for gentleness—I. Desires for our own peaee and 
Som xvi. (comfort. II, Due consideration one for another. Il. The pro- 
See Trench, Syn. |bability there is of mistakes being unintentionally made. IV. 
ist ser. 41, Our own likelihood to fall in fault at some future time. V. The 


12, 18;|returns paid for gentleness even in this world. VI. Our social 
i Peril a8. lations! Inferences :—(1) Assent to these principles should 
+ Mk. xi.25; Ma.|lead us afresh to acknowledge the excellence of religion; (2) 
<viii 21, 22. Unless practice follows assent, you are not a Christian." 
"7 Ma xviii. 83—| Speaking evil of no man.— Is she a Christian?” asked a cele- 
35;140.47,9 |prated missionary in the East, of one of the converts who waa 
n Rev. R, A. Ber-|speaking unkindly of a third party. ‘ Yes, I think she is,” was 
Aas the reply. ‘* Well, then, since Jesus loves her in spite of that, 
We ran from|why is it that you can’t?” The rebuke was felt, and the fault- 
ped, by a ‘o | finder instantly withdrew. Some days later the same party was 
“5 ele ees speaking to the missionary in a similar spirit about another 
God by dying|person. The same question was put—* Is she a Christian?” In 
to sin. a half-triumphant tone, as if the speaker were beyond the reach — 
i Fam. Treas. of gunshot this time, it was answered, ‘‘ I doubt if she truly is.” 
“ Oh, then,” rejoined the missionary, ‘‘I think that you andI 
should feel such tender pity for her soul, as to make any harsher 
feeling about her quite impossible.’# 


+ 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1, 2. followers,* imitators. children,’ who are dear, f.e. 
beloved ; return love for love. walk, live, act: ref. to course ot 
life. Christ . . us,¢ practical love: deep, tender. given. . us,4 
the great proof of His love. In our stead. sacrifice, Gk., implies 
‘the slaying of a victim.”¢ for.. savour, “a savour of sweet © 
smell.” ‘By this sweet-smelling odour we are reconciled to 
God.” 


The voluntariness of Christ's death.—I. Some propositions for 


in love 


a Ma. v. 44, 45. 


b1 Jo, iii, 1—8; 
and see Serm, b: 
Farindon \xxxvii 


eJo xiii, 84; 1 Jo. 
iii, 11, 165 2 Th. 
iv. 9 


explaining this doctrine:—1. The Father's appointing Him to: be 

ee @ sacrifice does not impair His own willingness in undertaking. 

¢ Eadie, 2. The necessity of His death does not impeach its voluntariness. 

f Ellicott. IL. Wherein this voluntariness appears:—1. He willingly offered 
g Benget. Himself in the first council about redemption. 2. His whole ~ 

h S. Charnock, |course of life shows this. 38. The manner of his death manifests 

“Kindness wit|it- III. Why this volnntariness was necessary. With regard to 


always do good, 
[t makes others 
happy; and that 
is doing good. It 


prompts us to 


—1l. The sacrifice itself; 2. Justice; 8. Acceptation, it was neces- 
sary. IV. Its use:—1. The way of redemption by sacrifice way 
necessary. 2. This death was most just on God’s part. 3. The 
love of Christ is most wonderful towards us. 

Propensity to imitation.—Amongst the causes assigned for the 
continuance and diffusion of the same moral sentiments amongst. 
mankind may be mentioned imitation. The efficacy of this prin. 
ciple is most observable in children; indeed, if there be anything 


others ; and that 
la doing good, It 
makes others 

and benig- 


os ad ? 


a very awfal murd Leicester, confession to the town 


in them which deserves the name of an instinct, it is their 
sity to imitation. Now there is nothing which children imitate | 2g 
or apply more readily than expressions of affection or aversion, 
of approbation, hatred, resentment, and the like; and when these 
passions and expressions are once connected, which they soon 
will be by the same association which unites words with their 
ideas, the passion will follow the expression, and attach upon the. 
pa oly which the child has been accustomed to apply the 
epi 


3—5. fornication,‘ one of the things wh. the old Pagan world 
deemed ddidgopa. covetousnessé [ii. 115]. let.. named, 
much less be acted. saints, who should be holy in thought and 
deed. filthiness, in word, gesture, deed. foolish talking,¢ 
idle, aimless, jesting,¢ lit. versatility, double meanings. con- 
venient/ [iii 265). but.. thanks, edifying discourse, 
devoutness.« of ..God, of Christ and God,* of Him who is 

ist and God. 

Against foolsh talking and jesting.—I. Such facetiousness is 
not absolutely unreasonable or unlawful, which ministers harmless 
delight to conversation. 1. It is allowable when it exposes vice 
to contempt (1 Kings xviii. 27). 2. It may be usefal for reproving 
some vices. 8. Errors may be confuted by it. 4. Thisis also the 
best way of defence against unjust reproach. IL. There is a face- 
tiousness which is much to be avoided,—all profane jesting, all 
loose speaking, all abusive or injurious jesting, all filthiness, all 
vain-glorious ostentation. 

The use of words.—Be simple, be unaffected, be honest, in your 
speaking and writing. Never use a long word where a short one 
will do. Call a spade a spade, and not a well-known oblong 
instrument of manual husbandry; let home be home, not a resi- 
dence; a place a place, not a locality; and so of the rest. Where 
a short word will do, you always lose by using a long one. You 
lose in clearness; you lose in honest expression of your meaning; 
and, in the honest opinion of all men who are qualified to judge, 
you lose in reputation for ability. The only true way to shine 
even in this false world is to be modest and unassuming. False- 
hood may be a very thick crust; but, in the course of time, truth 
will find a place to break through. Elegance of language may not 
be in the power of all of us; but simplicity and straight-forward- 
ness are, Write much as you would speak; speak as you think.|, > Alford, 
If with your inferiors, speak no coarser than usual; if with your 
superiors, no finer. Be what you say; and, within the rules of| . 
prudence, say what you are.* 


6, 7. vain words, sophistries. things, sins. disobe- 
dience (sce on ii. 2), disob. to principles and practice of the 
Gospel. partakers, in their sins here, lest you share in their 
punishment hereafter. ‘ 

Partaking with others in their sins.—We may do this by :—I. 
Practising those sins. II. Concurring with them,—either by con- 
trivance, consent, inclination, joy, sentence, or vote, assistance, 
joining in the pleasures of sin, or otherwise. III. Occasioning 
the sins of o . IV. Countenancing them,—by defending, from hour to 

tifying, or extenuating them. V. Not hindering them.’ hour, like the 

early shadow of 
@ morning 


er , in his 


impurity 


a1 Co. vi.18; Col, 
mes 1 Th. iti 4 


6 Ellicott. “It is 
@ coincidence 
worthy of notice, 


ticular ae 
formed & promi- 
nent feature in 
the ethical sys- 
tems of fhe most 
celebrated 
modern infidels 
— Bolingbroke. 
Hume, Voltaire, 
Helvetius.” — 
Hind,R.and Prog. 
of Christy. 1.272. 


eLn. xii.15;1T: 
vi. 6—11. ' 


d See Trench, Syn. 
1st ser. 142. 


. Taylor, Golden 
Fone, Serm, xxiil 


J Bo. 1. 21. 
g Hammond, 
h Ellicott, 


Christian Purity 
6 D, Clarkson. 


“Friendship con 
tracted with the 
wicked decreases 


4 Dr. Is. Barrow, — 


‘300 BPHESIAD. (Cap. v. 8-12, 


i = 
but friendship! clerk, alluded to being connected with s society, formed princi- 
formed with the ' nally of deistical young men, who frequented a public-house m 
virtuous will in- that town, in which the writing: of Paine, Carlisle, and other 
shadow of even- infidel authors, were taken in and encouraged. He emphatically 
ing, till the sun) added, “I considered myself a moral young man, attending, as f 
oes set.” | did, some place of Christian worship three times a-day; till, un- 

: fortunately, I got connected with the above and other infidel 

associatiuns.” 


light in 8—10. were, it is past: let the past warn: darkness,* 
the Lord darkness itself ; not simply living in it. now. . Lord,’ being 
@ Ro. 11. 19; Ac.|disciples of ‘the Lord, taught of Him [ii. 225,331). walk.. 
hte 18. che Light, let your life bear witness to your Teacher. fruit .. 
bs Theusoofthe sniritd (iv. 197], Gk, for the fruit of the light. proving,* 
concrete gives | testing [ili. 87]. 


vigour snd| The Divine walk of the Christian.—I. Its description:—1. In 
beauty tothe sen- 


tance; ib a vata general—imitation of God; 2. In particular—holy love and pure 


The fruit of the Spirit.—As oftentimes, when walking in a wood 
thy g,|near sunset, though the sun himself be hid by the height and 
1Peti9. | '|bushiness of the trees around, yet we know that he is still above 
@ Gs. v. 22, 23;/the horizon, from seeing his beams in the open glades before us, 
wrev nee rel illumining a thousand leaves, the several brightnesses of which are 
fern ae i Gee|80 Many evidences of his presence; thus it is with the Holy 
oe He works in secret ; but His work is manifest in the lives 
of all true Christians. Lamps so heavenly must have been lit 
from on high.—J. C. Hare. ; 


0. 
11, 12. fellowship, in opp. to “in the Lora.” with. . 
bctepnd darkness, result of sin does not deserve the name of fruit.® 


# Ps. 1. 1; 1 Oo./reprove,* by word and deed. shame .. secret,? sins wh. fr. 
v. 11; 200. viltheir nature and infamy shunned the light of day and of 
mand judgment.—Eliicott. : 
Bp Cuhauens &| The Christian as a reformer.—With regard to the works of 
¢2Th. ti.6,14, 18, | darkness, the Christian’s duty is twofold: I. Negative. 1. What 
@ Ro. 1. 24—27, |i8 not here forbidden: (1) All intercourse with evil-doers; (2) 
“Nomancanfor-| All friendly intercourse with them; (8) All business intercourse ; 
ow eae ihes 4) The discharge of duties arising out of family relations; (5) 
doctrine, or that| CiVil connection with bad governments; 2. What is forbidden,— 
ing which |direct sin—support of others in sin—support of sin generally. 
sno ey shy the Il. Positive—* reprove.” To do this we must understand :—1. 
this the truth?’| Octselves ; 2. Our position; 3. The wrong-doer; 4. The position 
The satisfaction | Of the wrong-doer,4 
afforded bysuch| Sel/-reformation.—Mr. Newton, as the commarider of a slave- 
evidence sp |ship, had a number of women under his absolute command; and 
Pituitive certain. |<20Wing the danger of his situation on that account, he resolved 
ra it fe having|to abstain from flesh in his food, and to drink nothing stronger 


andi ye - than water during the voyage, that by abstemiousness he might 
Fuller subdue évery improper emotion. Upon his setting sail, the sight 


of a certain point of land was the signal for his beginning a rule 


frank, © %!which he was enabled to keep. 


2 


. Cap. v. 13—16.) 
13,14. but..reproved, either by words, or by the com- 


ae oN < 
: i 
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parison of your» good deeds. are..light,e by the light of 
Christian living. for .. light, Gk, for everything wh. icmate 
manifest is light; é.e., these evil deeds are brought into the light. 
saith, substantially but not verbally. awake, Gk., up! Christ 
-- light, shall shine upon thee. - 

_An appeal.—I. What is the sinner’s state? Asleep! TI. How 
did he become so? 1. A bad constitution; 2. Bad training; 3. 
Bad conduct. III. How is he kept so? The devil rocks his cradle. 
IV. How may his activities be described? As dreaming. V. Will 
he ever awake? Yes, either through conviction or condemnation. 
VI. What is the Gospel call? Awake!¢ : 

Refusing the light.—I once happened to be on a visit to a great 
castle situate on the top ofa hill. There was a steep cliff, at the 
bottom of which was a rapid river. Late one night there was a 
woman anxious to get home from that castle in the midst of a 
thunder-storm. The night was blackness itself; the woman was 
asked to stop till the storm was over, but she declined; next they 
begged her to take a lantern, that she might be able to keep upon 
the road from the castle to her home. She said she did not re- 
quire a lantern, but could do very well without one. She went. 
Perhaps she was frightened by the storm—I know not the cause 
—but in the midst of the darkness she wandered from the path 
and fell over the cliff. The next day that swollen river washed 
to the shore the poor lifeless body of this foolish woman! How 
many foolish ones are there who, when the light is offered them, 
only say, “I am not afraid; I fear not my end!” and how many 
have perished because they have refused the light of God’s truth, 
which would have guided them on the road to heaven. 

15, 16. see,* take heed. circumspectly, t.c., exactly, with 
strictness. fools,* unwise, thoughtless. redeeming. . time,“ 
buying up for yourselves the opportunity. evil, the times are 
sinful, furnishing few opportunities of being or doing good. 

The redemption of time.—I. Why time should be redeemed: 1. 
It is the most choice and precious thing in the world; 2. When 
once passed, it never returns; 3. It must be one day accounted 
for; 4. The shortness and uncertainty of human life; 5. Because 
of the work we have to do, and the difficulty of doing it; 6. Be- 
cause we have already lost so large a proportion of the time 
allowed us. II. How it may be redeemed: 1. Observe a method 
in the distribution of your time; 2. Be moderate in your recrea- 
tions; 3. Cut off, as much as may be, unnecessary Visits; 4. 
Examine, every evening, how you have spent the day.¢ 

Redeeming the time.—There was once # young shoemaker, who 
became so much interested in politics, that his shop was filled 
with loungers, talking, and discussing, and disputing about one 
thing and another, from morning till night; and he found it 
often necessary to work till midnight, to make up for the hours 
lost in talk during the day. One night, after his shutters were 
closed, and he was busy on his bench, a boy passing along, put 
his mouth to the key-hole, and mischievously piped out, * Shoe- 


maker, shoemaker, work by night, and run about by day.” “ Had | y 


a pistol been fired off at my ear,” he said, “I could not have 
been more startled. I dropped my work, saying to myself, ‘ True, 


- true ; but you never shall have that to say of me again.’ I never 
_ forgot it, ‘To me it was the voice of God, and it has been a word 


e 
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light 
@ Jo. iif. 20, 91. - 
6 Alford. 
els. lx, 1; Ep. 
4, 5; Jo. v. 40; 
viii. 12. 


@ H. T. Miller. c 
“Here the diffi. 
culty of a dead 
man rising, and 
the summons to 
him to rise, are 
brought into jux- 
taposition, av if at 
once to silence 
our reasonings, 
and to compel us 
to cast ourselven 
on the life- giving 
power of Christ. 
—Shirley. 
“There are two 


sorts of secure . 


sinners; those 
who vaunt it in - 
the confidence of 
their own right- 
eousness; and 
those who are 
secure through 
an insensibility 
of their own 
wickedness,"— 
Ep. Hopkins. 

e Lp, Villiers. 


a Pr. iv 28—27, 
1 Th. v. 22. 


Circumspect, 
looking around on 
all sides. L. cir- 
cum, about; 
specio, spectum, ta 
lock. 


6 Leza, 
cPr. xvii, 24; Eee, 
ii, 14 


d Ee. ix. 10; Jo, 
ix. 4; Ga, vi. 10; 
see Serm. by Aw 
gustine. clxvii. 

e Bp. Horne. 


“ Real Christians 
walk as warily in 
the world as a 
man or woman 
neatly apparelled 
would ao 
amongst a multi- 
tude that are aV 
sullied and be- 
mired,” — Leigh- 


‘on, 
“ Nothing lies’ on 
our hands with 
such uneasiness 
a) time 
Wretched amd 


232 EPHESIANS. » (Cap. v.17—2, 
eS 


in season throughout my life. I learned from it not to leave till 
to-morrow the work of to-day, or to be idle when I ought to be 
working. From that time I turned over a new leaf.” | This 
shoemaker was Samuel Drew, who subsequently wrote on the 
Immortality and Immateriality of the Soul. 


17, 18. wherefore, for this cause: ref. back to 15: f.e., bes. 
ye ought so to walk. unwise,‘ fools, senseless. be.. wine,? 
a case of departure fr. strict walking. wherein, i.e., in wh. 
practice. excess, profligacy, dissoluteness. filled,‘ m opp. 
to “ be drunk.” : ; : 

The evil time—A time of—I. Ignorance respecting Divine 
things. II. The dominion of disorderly lusts. Ill. Ecclesiastical 
+/lukewarmness. IV. Restless excitement.—Dr. Brandt. 

Leaving off an evil habit by degrees.—Webb, the noted pedes- 
trian, who was remarkable for vigour both of body and mind, 
lived wholly upon water for his drink. He was one day recom- 
mending his regimen to one of his friends who loved wine, and 
urged him with great earnestness to quit a course of luxury by 
which his health and his intellect would be equally destroyed. 
The gentleman appeared convinced, and told him, “ that he would 
spirit of it, im-| conform to his counsel, and though he could not change his course 
plies the lawful| of living at once, he would leave off strong liquor by degrees.” 
use of wine” —\«« By degrees!” said the other with indignation, “if you should 
aye x1. 18; Ac, |Wohappily fall into the fire, would you caution your servants to 
xi 24. pull you out by degrees?” 


19—21. yourselves,* Gk., one another: social meetings: 
religious worship.» psalms, either the Prs. of the O. T.*; ora 
sac. song similar to them in character.4 hymns, Christian songs 
of praise. and.. songs, including pss. and hymns. singing 
.. Lord, the heart moving devoutly with the voice. Mert 
thanks,¢ all things work together for God. unto.. Christ, 
gifts to regarded in relation to God, the source; the Father, 
the relation ; Christ, the procuring cause. ‘submitting, etc.J 
not striving for precedence, or mastery. in..God,é« all, and 
thus, obeying God. 

Nature and office of sacred music.—I. The design of public 
worship may be learned from the word worship itself: 1. There 
is in the constitution of our nature a necessity for the expression 
of emotion; 2. Audible worship is enjoined; 8. We have Divine 
example—Jesus prayed audibly—and sang with His disciples at 
the Last Supper; 4. There is Apostolic example; 5. We have the 
example of the early Church, and of the universal Church to this 
day; 6. Without audible prayer and praise there can be no social 
worship. IL, What part does music. perform in this worship? 
III. Social worship is the expression to God of common affections 
by united worshippers, and the utterance of feeling one by 
another. 

Influence of singing, ete.—We have all heard of the influence of 
_|national and party songs, in keeping alive patriotic sentiment 

and the spirit of partizanship. This may be ill. by the effect of 
Dibdin’s sea-songs in stimulating our sailors; of Jacobite songs; 
of the national songs of var. sensitive peoples, notably the Swiss 
and French. It was in recognition of this fact that Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun (a.p, 1653—1716), said, in a letter to the 
Marquis of Montrose, “I knew @ very wise man that believed 


thoughtless 
tures! In the 
‘only place where 
covetousness 
were @ virtue, we 
turn prodigals,” 
—Addison, 


be filled with 
the Spirit 

a Col. iv. 5; 1 9, 
10; Ro. xii 2; 1 
Th. v. 18; Ma. 


gift, but in the 
abuse of it; and 
the very arrange- 
ment of the sen- 
tence, besides the 


singing 
@ Col. iii. 16; Ja. 
v. 13; Ps. lvii. 7, 
8; Ma. xxvi. 30; 
Ac, xvi, 25. 


b Pliny the 
Younger, born 
A.D. 61 (ab. the 
time this Ep. was 
written) bec, gov. 
or Bithynia in 
A.D. 106, He jour- 
neyed _ thither 
through Ephe- 
sus, and next yr., 
writing to the 
Emp. Trajan ab. 
the Christians, he 
says: “They were 
wont to meet to- 
gotherona stated 
day bef. it was 
light, and sing 
among them- 
felvesalternately 
a hymn to Christ, 
asa God, eto,”— 
‘See Lardner, vii. 


d Meyer. 

e Pas. xxxiv. 1; Is. 
xiii. 7; Col. iii, 
17; He, xiii, 15; 


=" Pe? = = = 
= d 
; “2 
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husband and wife must look for salvation. therefore .. Christ,’ 
finding the truest liberty and happiness in obedience. every- 
thing, qualified and explained by what follows. 

Duties enjoined upon the wife.—I. Subjection. Look at—1. The 
creation—woman was made after, out of, and for, man. 2. The 
fall—the woman occasioned it. 3. The history of woman. Does 
not everything point to her subordination? II. Reverence. 1. In 
words—speaking of, to, or before her husband. 2. In actions. 
III, Meekness. IV. Modesty—not adorning herself with dress. 
V. Economy and order in household management—freedom from 
extravagance. VI. Attention to all that concerns the welfare and 
comfort of the children, if there be any. For this purpose she 
must be a keeper at home.* 

A faithful wife. As I was conversing witha pious old man, I 
inquired what were the means of his conversion. For a moment 


om his eyes, while, with deep emotion, he replied, “ My 


Cap. ¥. 22-28.) EPHESIANS. 288 
that, if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not | / Ph. ii 3; 1 Pa 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” Hence, although | * 

P.’s precept was primarily directed to the praise and worship of | % 2. xi. 1, 23 3 
God; there ean be no doubt that, at a time when books and|?* # 13-7. 
preachers were gcarce, and persecution was rife, the early hys. of |*4 7 Yuryea, 
the Church would aid greatly in preserving some knowledge of and 

diffusing Christian doctrine; as well as in maintaining the spirit 

cf the Christian party. 

22—24. submit,< be subject. to. . husbands, a legitimate | duties of 
and exclusive relation. Lord, é.e., Christ. for .. Church, the| 7° 
husband’s will (but he must live in the fear of God) to be final in |$,oh #1843 
the family, as Christ’s in the Church. saviour, to whom both|ii, 4,5; 1 Co. 


xiv. 3%, Ge, iii 
16. 

61 Co. x1.3; Col 
i. 18. 


J. A. James. 
“T pity from my 
heart the oun- 
happy man whe 
has a bad wife, 
She is. shackles 
on his feet, @ 
alsy to his 
nds, a burden 
on his shoulder, 
smoke to his eyes, 
vinegar to his 
teeth, a thorn to 
his side, a dagger 


to his heart,”— . 


ro ma I perceived I had touched a tender string. Tears a 


wife was brought to God some years before myself. I persecuted 
and abused her because of her religion. She, however, returned 
nothing but kindness, constantly manifesting an anxiety to pro- 
mote my comfort and happiness; and it was her amiable conduct, 
when suffering ill-treatment from me, that first sent the arrows 


of conviction to my soul.” 4 


25—28. love,* love will rule kindly. Ohristian love will 
impose no unrighteous laws (P. is writing to Christian husbands 
and wives). L 
tender, self-denying, special. that, etc.,¢ as Christ sought the 
highest good of the Ch., so the husband should promote the future 
as well as the present welfare of his wife. that. . himself, etc., 


as Christ will have rejoicing in the perfection and glory of His Ch., rig 


as the end for wh. He laboured and suffered, so the husband, who 
has laboured to promote his wife’s salvation, will have joy. 80.. 
bodies, providing for food, clothing, health, ete. he.. himself, 
this follows fr. the nature of the marriage contract, fr. identity of 
interests, &. * 

Ultimate perfection of the Church.—There are four separate 
aspects under which the Church is set forward in this passage. i 
As the peculiar object of the Saviour’s affection,—‘* Christ loved the 
Ohurch.” This love was—1. Special ; 2. Endearing. II. As the 


subject of a precious and priceless redemption. Christ gave Himself 
bedience He rendered; 2. The sufferings He 


for it by—1. The o 
pore; 8, The accursed death whieh He died. III. In connection 


even .. it,’ the husband’s love to be deep, true,|p 


a WM. Y. Observer, 


duties of 
husbands 


a Ool. iii, 19; 1 
e. iii, 7. Bee 


lxxxy. 

6 Ep. v. 2; Ga 
fi. 20; 1 TL iL 
¢ Col. 1. 21, 22; 
Jude 24, 25; Ke. 
xxi. 10, 11; Song 
iv. 7. 


“The Church fa 


called ‘the ful- 
ness of Christ.’ 
O, how dishon- 
ourable it would 
be toChrist were 
He to want any 
of His fulness: 
And how\coulé 
He be somplete 
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if He should 
want 2 single 
member.” —Gur’ 
nail 


d Anon. 


“Christ has but 
one Church, The 
second Adam, 
like the first, is 
the husband 
only of one wife. 
Just as the 
Church cannot 
have two heads, 
80 the one Head 
cannot have two 
bodies: for as 
that body were 
@ monster which 
had two heads, so 
the head which 
had two separate 
bodies."— Dr. 
Guthrie. 


the Lord and 
the Church 

a Jo. xvii. 14,15; 
xiv. 16, 17, 

5 Ge. ij. 23; Ro. 
xii 5; 1 Oo. vi. 
15; xii. 27; see 
Hlooker, Eee. Pei. 
v. 56—7, 


c Ge. ii. 


@ “ As Ohrist left 
His heavenly 
Father's houze 
and married our 
nature, oc eae 
to Himself a Ch. 
on earth, and 
made her to be 
one flesh with 


Himself.” —|from 


Jerome; Theedoret. 
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with the important work of progressive sanctification. IV. In 
reference to its ultimate and eomplete perfection.¢ 
A magnanimous husband.—Philip, surnamed the Good, the 
founder of that greatness to which the house of Burgundy latterly 
attained, was, at an early age, married to the Princess Michelea, 
sister to Charles the Dauphin. The father of Philip was after- 
wards slain through the villainy and perfidiousness of Charles; and 
on the news being brought to Philip, full of grief and anger, he 
rushed into the chamber of his wife: ‘‘Alas!” said he, “ my 
Michelea, thy brother has murdered my father.” The Princess, 
who loved her husband most tenderly, broke out into the most 
affecting cries and lamentations; and fearful lest this accident 
should lose her the affections of her spouse, refused all comfort. 
Philip, the good Philip, however, assured her, that she should not 
‘be the less dear to him on that account; that the deed was her 
brother’s and none of hers. “Take courage, my life,” said he, 
‘and seek comfort in a husband that will be faithful and constant 
to thee for ever.” Michelea was revived by these tender assurances; 
nor during the three years longer which she lived had she ocea- 
sion to suspect the smallest diminution of Philip’s affection and 
respect. : 


29—S31. for..it, so should a man, his wife. even.. 
Church,? the heavenly husband and His bride, for .. bones,® 
hence He nourishes and cherishes us. for ., cause, bec. of this 
love. shall..mother,* to whom he was tenderly attached.é 
and .. joined, intimate union, identity of interests, objects, etc. 
The mystery of marriage.—I, The counsel that God had about 
Adam’s marriage with Eve: 1. The Lord made Adam before He 
thought of a wife for him; 2. Among all the created things God 
could not find a help meet for Adam; 8. God, in blessing Adam, 
blessed her afterwards to be made. Il, The creation of the 
woman out of theman. III. The marriage itself: 1. God brought 
the woman to Adam; 2. When brought, he consented and owned 
her. IV. The consequence of Adam’s marriage: 1. Aunion; 3. A 
rule for all time—that the wife cleave to her husband , 
Choosing a@ wife-—When a young woman behaves to her 
parents in @ manner particularly tender and respectful, I mean 
principle as well as nature, there is nothing good and gentle 
that may not be expected from her in whatever condition she is 


| 
| 
i 
{ 


' 


$ Dr. T. Goodwin.) placed. Of this I am so thoroughly persuaded, that, were I to 


f Fordyce, 


“No ome loves| Whether my 


advise any friend of mine as to his choice of a wife, I know not 


first counsel would not be, “ Look out for one dis- 


quother better | tinguished by her attention and sweetness to her parents.” The 


Menander, 


« See Serms. by 32, 33. my 


te aed xvii. 
b Ellicott, 


those who ere 
bound by an un- 
broken ehatm 


."=- | fund of worth and affection, indicated by such a behaviour, 


rice happy | of the ar 
and more are| wife .. 


ef |proposed,—the duties of hi 


joined 
, bein: 
her a mi 


to the habit of duty and consideration thereby contracted. 
transferred to the married state, will not fail to render 
and obliging companion.f 


stery, poss. ref. to conjugal relation. but.. 
Church, “ the mys. of this closeness of the conjugal relation is 
great, but Iam myself speaking of it in its still deeper application, 
in reference to Christ and the Ch. nevertheless, the purport 
gument is this, i 


let . . himself, as Christ loved His Ch. 

husband, as the Ch. reverences Christ. 
Union between Christ and His people,—I. Theetee ey 
and wives, which he— 


salina 
“9 e . 


o 
, 
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Specifies, and—2. Mustrates by a comparison. II. The subject 
covertly intended: 1. The _mystery itself; 2. Its mb, 
Application :—(1) Seek by faith to realise this mystery; (2) En- 
deavour, by works, to recommend and adorn it.¢ 


be like. First she should be like a snail, to keep within her own 
house; but she should not be like the snail, to carry all she has 
upon her back. Secondly, she should be like an echo, to speak 
when spoken to; but she should not be like an echo, always to 
have the last word. Thirdly, she should be like a town-clock 


-clock, speak so loud that all the town may hear her.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTR. 


1—8. children ..Lord,* defining and characterising the 
vature and possibly the limits of the obedience.’ right, agree- 
able to naturé, reason, and Script. honour,* love, reverence, 
obey. father .. mother, both, and equally. commandment, 
(i. 104). promise, i.c., the first com. we meet with wh. in- 
volves a promise. The first com. not in order, but in respect of 
promise. that .. thee, respect of man,favourof God. thou.. 
zarth,/ directly, in fulfilment of promise: indirectly, as the 
Obedience of the child may preserve his health, life, etc. 

To what education must be directed.—That education may bear 
fruit for time and eternity:—I. The youth must learn proper 


obedience. II. They must be led through love to obedience. |1 


Ill. Mildness and strictness must be rooted in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 9 

Example of obedience.—The commander of the ship-of-war 
Orient, before the battle of the Nile, placed his son, Cassabianca, 

i years of age, on certain duty, to stay at his post till 
relieved by his father’s order. Soon after the father was slain. 
The boy held his post in the midst of fearful carnage, ignorant of 
his father’s fate ; and, while the sailors were deserting the burning 


did not come from his dead father’s lips; and there he stood 
alone, firm at his post, and perished in the flames. 


4. fathers, must be carefal how they rule, since the child is 
bound to obey. wrath,« anger, and so incite to sin. but.. 
up,’ educate. nurture,¢ training by discipline. admonition,* 
training by word. of.. Lord, such training of both kinds as 
He will approve, and as may lead the child to His service. 

Parents and children.—I. The nature and extent of parental 
influence. II. The spirit and manner in which this responsibility 
should be discharged:—1. To make the unconscious influence 
which a man exerts there is necessary high-toned Christian prin- 
ciple ; 2. You should clearly set before your own mind, in training 
the child, the object which you have in view. Ill. The means by 
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love, and, undis- 
turbed by a que- 


rulous temper, 


live in love 


ull 


their 1 t 
Qualities of a good wife.—An old author says, ‘A good wife hour." —Horace. 
should be like three things; which three things she should not |¢ Rev. U: Simeon. 


“Tf you wa 


nt a 


wife, choose her 
on Saturday, not 


on Sunday. 
woman is 


No 
ugly 


when she is 


always to keep time and regularity; but she should not be like|{7°88e@" = 
& town if © | Spamdsh, 


duty of 
ilies 


a Col. iii.20; Pr 


xxiii, 22; Lu, i. 
51. 


6 Ellicott. 


ec Ex. xx. 12; 
v.16; xxvii 
Ma, xv. 4. 


d@ Ellicott. 


De. 
16; 


e Wordsworth. 


f Je. xxxv. 
9. 


“I never 


16, 


yet 


knew a Jad pros- 
per in the world 


that did not 


love 


his mother.”— 
Rev. J. Sherman. 


g Anacker. 


“A suspicious 
parent niakes ag 


and sinking ship, he cried, “‘ Father, may I go?” The permission rae child.” = 


duty of 
parents 
a Col. iii. 91. 
6 Pr. xxii. @. 


c¢ Pr. xix. 
xxix. 17; 
iv. 9. 


Ge, xviil. 
See Trench, 
Ist ser. 131. 


18; 
De. 


id De. vi. 6—9; 


19, 
Syn. 


which this work—the training of your children—is to be done :—| In 8 father’s 


love, like & well- 
drawn picture, 


1. Direct religious instruction; 2. The exercise of authority; 3. 
Prayer for and with the childrens ~< 


he eyes all 


Parental influence.—Stronger far than education—going en |%iidren 


- 


ry 
‘ 


his 
@ (is 
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there bea parity 
of deserts) never 

hing one to 


parc 
drown another.” 
—Fuller. 


e J. G. Rogers, 
B.A, 
(F. W. Robert- 
50”. 


before education can commence, possibly from the very first 
moments of consciousness, we begin to impress ourselves on our 
children. Our character, voice, features, qualities—modified, no 
doubt, by entering into a new being, and into a different organi- 
sation—are impressed upon our children: not the inculeation of 
opinions, but much rather the formation of principles, and of the 
tone of character, the derivation of qualities. Physiologists tell 
us of the derivation of the mental qualities from the father, and 
of the moral from the mother. But, be this as it may, there is 
scarcely one here who cannot trace back his present religious 
character to some impression, in early life, from one or other of - 


“Plato, seeing a 
child do mis- 
chief, went and 
corrected the 


father for it.” | his parents—a tone, a look, a word, a habit, or even, it may be, @ 
bittey, miserable exclamation of remorse.? ~ 

duty of 5, 6. masters . . flesh,* employers, earthly masters. with 
servants .. trembling, anxious to do their duty fully and faithfully. in 
@ Ool. iii, 22;}.. heart, without hypocrisy. as.. Christ, as faithfully as 
Tit. ii. 9; 1 Pe./they should serve Him in higher things. not.. eyeservice,® 
2.185 Beh 4, being industrious, etc.,-only when the master is looking on, 
2. See Trenc f 

Syn. Ist sor. 113.| Menpleasers, who look for human applause. but. . Christ,¢ 
b Ph. ii. 12. who are true and faithful in the absence of their Lord; and who, 


for His sake, try to do well the duties of the station in wh. He 
has placed them. doing . . heart, or soul, é.e., performing duty 
with cheerfulness, intelligence, conscientiousness. 

The duties of servants.—I. The duties they owe to themselves: 
1. Religion; 2. Regard for truth; 3. Sobriety; 4. Chastity; 
5. Frugality. These duties they owe partly to masters, but by 
their non-performance they damage themselves alone. II. Those 
which they owe to their employers: 1. Reverence and honour for 
them as superiors; 2. Obedience; 3. Good temper; 4, Fidelity,— 
with regard to their property, their time, and their reputation ; 
5. Diligence; 6. Gratitude for kindness. III. Those which they 
owe to each other,—peacefulness—temperateness—kindness,@ 

On self-seeking.—A certain king had a minstrel whom he com- 


e Ool. iii, 23; 1 
Oo. x, 31, 


“What would 
their masters do, 
when their 
knavish servants 
prate at such a 
rate,”— Virgil, 

a J. A. James, 


“Our ancestors 
used to say that 
the eye of the 
master was the 
best manure for 


rey reg ag manded to play before him. It was a day of high feasting; the 
“ But for the |CUPS were flowing, and many great guests were assembled. The 


light, for such in 
the house [deem 
the presence of 
its Lord, for that 
I have fears.”— 
Aischylus, 

“May we be able 
at His coming to 
give a joyful ac- 
count of our 
stewardshi, 


minstrel laid his fingers among the strings of his harp, and woke 
them all to the sweetest melody, but the hymn was to the glory of 
himself, It was a celebration of the exploits of song which the 
bard had himself performed, and told how he had excelled high- 
born Hoel's harp, and emulated soft Llewellyn’s lay. In high- 
sounding strains he sang himself and all his glories. When the 
feast was over, the harper said to the monarch, “ O king, give me 
thy guerdon; let the minstrel’s meed be paid.” Then the 
monarch replied, “Thou hast sung unto thyself, pay thyself; . 
thine own praises were thy theme; be thyself the paymaster.” 
The harper cried, “‘ Did I not sing sweetly? O king, give me thy 
gold!” But the king answered, “So much the worse for th: 
pride, that thou shouldst lavish such sweetness’ upon thyself. 
Get thee gone, thou shalt not serve in my train,” 


# Col. ti, 93;1| 7,8. with .. service,* with well-affected minds ag.. 
Oo x. 31. men, let it be sincere and thorough service, such as the Lord will 
b Eadis. accept who knows the heart. whatsoever, whether of a secular 
¢ Ool. ti 24; 9/°F religious kind; whether small or great. good, good in nature, 
Oo. ¥. 105 Bo, ii,| fitness, motive, aim, doeth, not talketh or thinketh about, but 
&7, doeth. same,°i.e., a blessing and reward that hall be good 


ZPUESIANE 


Gregg -- free, no social distinction shall affect his future 
state. : 


The reward of séervants.—Servants can lay up for th i 
continued ey? either—I. A. blessing, if thay faithfully secre 
in the fear of the Lord; IL. A curse, if they act falsely and faith- 


lessly.¢ 
servant.—Dr. L—, @ respectable gentleman, was 


A faithful 
confined for some time in the King’s Bench Prison; while his 
fortune, on account of a law-suit, was unjustly withheld from him. 
During this distress, he was obliged to tell his negro servant, that, 
however painful to his feelings, they must part; his difficulties 
being so great, that he was unable to provide for him the neces- 
saries of life. The negro, well known in the King’s Bench Prison 
by the name of Bob, replied, “‘ No, master, we will never part. 
Many a year have you kept me; and now I will keep you.” 
Accordingly, Bob went out to work as a day-labourer ; and, at the 
end of every week, faithfully brought his earnings to his master. 


law-suit being ended, Dr. L— became possessed of a large fortune. 
Sispuitiat a heasidacdan unin cai leis Seithiel wervar'. x 
9. do..them,* act towards them on the same principles of 
honesty, justice, ete. threatening, and every unnecessary 
ess. your.. heaven, fr. whom you hope for kind and 
merciful treatment. neither .. him? [iii. 273]. 


Masters.—L. Their station—one of relative superiority—limited | 


and ery I. in duty—they must be just—kind—for- 
Gucliter Pexonien! Thai ‘bili Christ thei 
Master in heaven, Gis indie Cael eestiedie 
Service in ancient times :— 


Their servants almost equal with their sons, 
Rtas dean tenantte thera When their labours 
Were cherish’d and rewarded, and Po as 

id not press 


10, 11. finally, as a last but most important consideration. 
be... might,* union with God our only source of strength. 
the ..armour,® the panoply. of God, Gk., gen. of source 
whence the arms come. stand, no retreat, or danger. wiles,4 
stratagems.* 


The whole armour of God.—I. What makes this armour neces- Ph 


sary—we have a mighty enemy to withstand. II. Notice the 
armour itself—the girdle is truth—the breast-plate is righteous- 
ness—the helmet, salvation—the sandals are the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace—these are for wearing. For wielding there 


is the shield of faith—and the sword, the Word of God. Con-|# 


clusion :—(1) This armour is God’s, not ours; (2) We are to put 
Jhon; () ‘e are to put on the whole of it; (4) The result of 
on: 


putting i , comfort, victory/ 
The whole armour of God.—It is reported by the pocts of 
Achilles, the Grecian captain, that his mother, being warned by 


» A. 
rom Z 


to the 


“As servants 
wish their mas- 
ter to be, such is 


he wont to be. 
Masters are good 


ry 4 
properly insert 


the saying of tha 
groom, who 
maintained that 
therewas nothing 


which served to | 


fatten a horse so 
much as the eye 


o Ro. ii. 11; Ga, 


of God 
a2Ti ii, 1; Is. 


6 For armour, 

see Topics, ti, 82. 

ce Ellicott. See 
. b 


See 7. Brook 
Precious Remedial 


of i ee 
These proved sufficient for the support of them both, until, the Platarch,. ree 


the armour 


= \ ae 


“Vain in mortal 
man is courage; 
if the gods deny 
their aid."—Zu- 
ripides. 

y Spencer 


the Chris 
tian’s 
enemies 

w Lu. xiii. 24; 
Ro. vii. 22, 23 


fi 
¢2Co.x 4 

d Re, iil. 10; vi 
17. 


See Sidbdbe’s 
Works, tii. 515 ff. 
“It was well 
said, “The gifts 
of hostile hands 
are always hos- 
tile, and fraught 
with mischief,” 
—Sophocles. 


6 W. Jay. 
t Bate. 


“Oh, what au- 
thority and show 
of truth can 
cunning sin 
cover itself with- 
al!"—Shakespeare, 


the gs of 


Antig. Arts, Bal- 


teus, Zona. 
61 Th. v. 8; Is. 
lix. 17; Ac. xxiv, 


16. 

ce Is. lii. 7; 2 Co. 
v. 18; Ro. v. 1, 3. 
d Ellicott. 


¢ See Gk.; not; 


aoms, (clypeus), 
the light target; 
but @vpeds, the 
large oval or o0b- 
long shield. 
fl Pe.v. 8 9; 1 
Jo. v. 4. 
Hammond, Boe- 
th say the all. 


6 Ep. ii. 2; Col. | 
. 15. 
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the oracle, dipped him—being a child—in the river Lethe, to pre- 
vent any danger that might ensue by reason of the Trojan war ;" 
but Paris, his inveterate enemy, understanding also by the oracle 


;|that he was impenetrable all over his body, except the heel or 


small part of his leg, which his mother held him by when she 
dipped him, took his advantage, shot him in the heel, and killed 
him. Thus every man is, or ought to be, armed cap-a-pie with 
that panoply—the whole armour of God. For the devil will be 
gure to hit the least part that he finds unarmed ; if it be the ye 
he will dart in at that casement by the presentation of one le 
object or other; if it be the ear, he will force that door open by 
bad counsel; if the tongue, that shall be made a world of mis- 
chief ; if the feet, they shall be swift to shed blood, etc.# 


12,138. wrestle,¢ struggle, conflict. not .. blood, men like 
ourselves. but. . places,? var. orders of evil angels and spirits. 
take .. you, assume, clothe yourself with, whole .. God,‘ 
think no part useless. the. . day, of violent, special, strate- 
getical temptation. and .. all, assumed the armour and used it. 
stand, ready for the fight, boldly in it, and a victor after it. 

The spiritual warfare.—I. The foes,—Satan and his agents. 
Your danger arises from—l. The advantages they find in this 
world; 2. Their having in league and correspondence an active 
party within ourselves—all the powers, principles, passions, and 
necessities of our nature; 3. Their number; 4. Their mightiness ; 
5. Their invisibility; 6. Their artfulness; 7. Their malignity. 
Il. The armour: 1. The articles of which it consists; 2. Ita 
nature —Divine; 8. Its appropriation; 4. The entireness of ita 


application. III. The success: 1. The posture—“ standing ;” 2. 
ad- 


The period—“ in the evil day ;” 3. The pre-eminence of 
vantage gained.¢ 

No armour for the back.—Of all the various parts making up 
the armour of God, there is none provided for the back, showing 
to us that the Christian warrior was never meant to run from his 
enemies, but fight the good fight of faith, that he may lay hold 
on eternal life; and also that if any opposition came from the 


rear, he might be stimulated and impelled to run all the faster 
towards his heavenly inheritances 


14—16. stand, ready for the fight. loins .. truth, all. to 
girdle, wh. kept the armour in its place, supported the sword, 
strengthened the wearer. (Note the relation of truth to rest of 
armour.) breastplate, cuirass. righteousness,’ personal 
integrity, righteousness wh. is by faith. shod, strong serviceable 
military sandal [i. 15].. preparation, the readiness. peace,* 
a p. that can only be secured if we war against His enemies.¢ 
above, in addition to. shield¢..faith,/ faith for a shield. 
fiery darts,’ sinful, fiery suggestions. 

The Christian’s breastplate.—I. The shape and use of the 
aicient soldier’s breastplate. It was armour only for the front, 
not for the back of the soldier,—-a significant fact—such is the 
common idea; but this is untrue: 1. As to fact; 2. In e ience. 
The breastplate protected the whole body. II. The thing here 
signified by the breastplate—righteousness. The Bible speaks of 
two kinds of righteousness: 1. That which is of the law. To 
constitute this—(1) The law must be obeyed both in letter and 
spirit; (2) This obedience must be personally rendered ; (8) This 


, 


7 


we aa ee 


Cap. vi. 17—20.] EPHESIANS, 


obedience must be constant and life-long. 2. That which is of 
faith. 1II. How righteousness is a breastplate to the Christian: 
1. It isan evidence of his being a “son of God;” 2. It is a de- 
fence against all the attacks of his foes.A 

The shield of faith.—l. A shield is a piece of armour that 
soldiers were wont to carry with them into the field of battle; so 
is faith a part of the Christian’s armour with which he fights in 
the soul’s warfare. 2. A shield is for defence; so is faith. 3. 
A shield is not a fixture for any particular part of the body, as 
the breastplate, the helmet, etc., but was for the hand, to be 
moved about according to the direction in which the darts came; 
80 is faith a shield against the fiery darts of the wicked, coming 
to whatever part of the Christian they may. 4. A shield doth not 
only defend the whole body, but it is a defence to other parts of 
a soldier’s armour also; it keeps off the dart from the helmet and 
breastplate likewise; so faith is not only a safeguard to the whole 
soul, but to all of the particular parts of the Christian life and 
character. The shield of faith protects the girdle of the truth, 
the helmet of salvation, and the breastplate of righteousness. 5. 
A shield hath been of wonderful advantage to soldiers of former 
times. What wonderful things can be said of faith as a shield in 
the hands of God’s people in all ages ! (see Heb. xi.).# 


17, 18. take, receive fr. the giver of the armour. helmet,+ 
protection for head—seat of thought, decision—needs careful pro- 
tection. The “ helme of helthe.”> salvation,: S. for a helmet. 
S. appropriated by faith. sword,¢ the only offensive weapon. 
of .. spirit,¢ who supplies this weapon. which .. God,/ given 
by inspiration. praying always,¢ hence life should be a 
prayer. with all, every form of. in..spirit,* with His 
aid, direction, influence. watching,‘ observant, waiting’ 
with .. saints, prayer to be entirely unselfish. 

The sword of the Spirit.—The Word of God may be likened to 
a sword in:—I. Many of its properties—1. Its brightness; 2. Its 
keenness; 3. It is pointed; 4. It will not break. II. Many of its 
uses:—1. It is a terror to evil-doers; 2. Its cleaving energy; 3. 
It demolishes the defences under which the sinner shields him- 
self; 4. It defeats the enemies of God; 5. It is used in defending 
God’s kingdom on earth. 

The sword of the Spirit.—Admiral Count Verhuel attended the 
anuiversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in London, 
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ts to potso 
arrows; but prob, 
the all. is to the 
Malieoli wh. Am, 
Marcellin. de- 
scribes as cane 
arrows, with a 
head in the form 
of a distaff. Hlled 
with lighted ma- 
terial See At- 
ford. 


h A. 0. Prica 
B.A. 
i B. Keach. 


“He could not 
trust his meiting 
sou] but in his 
Maker's sight,”"—= 
Keble. 


the sword of 
the Spirit 

a All. to military 
h—‘“a cap 
usually made of 
leather, strength- 
ened and orna- 
mented with me- 
tallic plates or 
bosses, and com, 
surmounted with 
acrestor plume,” 
—Eadie. 

b Wycliffe. 

e1 Th. v. 8; Is, 
lix. 17; He. wh 
17—19. 

d He. bu 12; Be. 


xix. 15, 


e2Pei 22 4 
Co, x. 4. 


in 1822, as the representative of the French Bible Society, and|/ Ma. iv. 10, 11 


occupied a seat next to Admiral Lord Gambier. He was asked 
some time after, by a reverend gentleman, what were his feelings 
on that occasion. He replied, ‘I remember the time when Lord 
Gambier and myself could not have stood so near each other, 
without each holding a sword in his hand. At this time we did 
not feel the want of our swords: we suffered them to remain in 
the scabbard; we had no sword but the sword of the Spirit, and 
the sword of the Spirit is the Word of God.” ‘ Would it not,” 
the minister added, ‘‘be a matter of regret to you to be again 
engaged in a war with Great Britain?” ‘+I should always,” he 
added, “regret to be at war with a country that is so nobly 
engaged in sending the Gospel of peace throughout the world.’’ 


19, 20. and..me, in my behalf. that..me,* that he 
might be Divinely aided in the exercise of his special gift 


iit. that.. 


q Col. iv. 2; 1 Th 
v.17; Ro. xii 12, 
Ph. iv. 6; Da. vi 
10; Lu. xviii. 1, 
h Ro, viil. 15, 274 
Jo. iv. 24; Jude 
20, 


i Ma. xxvi. aj 
Mk. xiii 33; 
Pe. iv. 7. 


boldness 
of speech 
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a Ool ty. 8; 3 Th 
{ii.1; Bo. xv. 30. 


bd Ac. iv. 29; tx. 
29; xiii. 46; xix, 
1, 8; 2 Co. iii. 12. 
¢ Ph. f. 13, 14. 


d Ac, vy. 29; Ex 
ii, 6, 7. 


8 Dr. J. Eadie. 


“The world has 
its ambassadors 
surrounded with 
outward splen~- 
dour,” —. 


“He who, when 


milder than he 
who nibbles in a 
low voice, and 
never ceases nib- 
bling.”—Lavater. 


Tychicus 


@ Ac, xx. 4; Col. 
iv. 7; 2 Ti iv. 12, 


6 “T. appears to 
have been sent 
with Onesimus 
to Coloss® on a 
special mission 
(Col. iv. 8), of wh. 
the Apos, availed 
himself so far as 
to send this letter 
by him.” — us 
cot, 


* Fidelity that is 
bought with 
money, may be 
Overcome by 
money."-Seneca, 
¢ CO. Dickens. 


closing 
benediction 

a Jo, xiv. 27, 

5 Ellicott. 

¢ Olshausen. 

d Braune; Ellteoti, 
who adds, “In a 
manner and in. 
an element that 
knows neither 
changa diminu- 
tion, nor decay.” 
$s Luther; i4, @ 
love that does not 
succumb to the 
fluctuations and 


ae 


7 a oe 
’ y a 


(ap. vi. 21-84, 


mouth, Gk., in the opening of my mouth, boldly .. Gospel,’ 
with boldness of speech to make known, etc. (note—being a pri- 
soner, he does not ask that his deliverance may be prayed for). 
bonds,« chains. P. was in custody in Ro. as..speak,é 
ought for the sake of souls, the truth, and the Master. 

The proclamation of the mystery of the Gospel.—The Gospel ia 
to be proclaimed :—I. Without mutilation. II. In all its fulnesr 
and strength. III. With all its characteristic elements. IV. 
With plain and unfaltering freedom.* 

Boldness of speech—When Dr. Rowland Taylor was brought 
before Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the bishop asked him, 
“How he durst look him in the face, and if he knew who i¢6 
(Gardiner) was?” ‘ Yes,” replied the doctor, ** I know who you 
are, Dr. Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord Chan- 
cellor, and yet but a mortal man, I trow. But if I should be 
afraid of your lordly looks, why fear you not God, the Lord of us 
all? How dare you look any Christian man in the face, since you 
have forsaken the truth, denied Christ, and done contrary to your 
oath and writing? With what face will you appear before Christ's 
judgment seat, and answer to your oath against ash Age King 
Henry VIII.’s time, and in the reign of King Edward VI., when 
you both spoke and wrote against it?” 


91, 22. but.. affairs, he naturally assumes that they would 
desire to know this: affairs—circumstances, prospects. how.. 
do, fare in health, etc.. Tychicus¢ fiii. 184], acc. to trad. aft. 
Bp. of Chalcedon in Bithynia; or Colophon; or of Neapolis in 
Cyprus. faithful, trusty. sent.. purpose,’ as follows. that 
.. affairs, things ab. P. and his companions. and .. hearts, 
by the news he would bring, and the Gospel he would preach. 

Comfort in trial.—In the exhaustless catalogue of Heaven’s 
mercies to mankind, the power we have of finding some germs of 
comfort in the hardest trials must ever occupy the foremost place; 
not only because it supports and upholds us when we most require 
to be sustained, but because in this source of consolation there is 
something, we have reason to believe, of the Divine Spirit ; some- 
thing of that goodness which detects, amidst our own evil doings, 
a redeeming quality; something which, even in our fallen nature, 
we possess in common with the angels; which had its being in the 
old time when they trod the earth, and linger on it yet, in pity.c 


23, 24. 
brethren, in Christ at Ephesus. 


EPHESIANS 


peace,* peaceableness, a valedictory prayer.’ 

love, the sign of a true faith. 
faith, wh. P. assumes to be there already.¢ e, of God in 
Christ. sincerity, in incorruption,* immovably,* health with- 
out any blemish, and its continuance flowing fr. it.—Bengel. 

An Apostolic conclusion.—This Apostolic conclusion is a re- 
minder of—I. That peace which comes down from God’s heaven 
alone upon our earth, into our hearts. II. That love, which is 
pure, holy, Divine. II. That faith, which, inseparable from love, 
living and active through it, born of God, alone is pleasing to God, 
alone gives to God His glory, alone exalts the soul to Him. IV, 
That grace, through which, first and alone, there comes to us all 
true, eternal, blessed good, continuing ours out of pure mercy and 
unto eternity. Pasavant, 
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Introduction. 


I. Author, Pact. Of this no reasonable doubt has ever been entertained, 
Both internal and external testimony are conclusive. “ He must be a bold man 
who would call its authorship in question” (Alford). IL. Time. Close of 
a.v. 62 (Cony. and How., Pinnock). Spring of a.p. 63 (Wordsworth). Summer 
of a.p. 63 (Alford, FVicott). I11. To whom, Psrurrtanys, inhabs. of Philippt, 
a city of Mavadonia, on the borders of Thrace. So called by Philip of Maced., 
its founder, who made it a strong military station. It was made a colony [iii. 
149] by Augustus. Now in ruins and uninhab., the site still bears the anc. 
name (see Biblioth. Sacr. Oct. 1860). IV. Where written, Rome (i. 7, 12, 
18; ii. 26; iv. 22). V. Design, “The expression of the deepest Christian 
love, and the exhortation, generally, to a life in accordance with the Spirit of 
Christ” (Alford). ‘‘The Ep. to the Phi. may be regarded as the Apos. 
farewell Ep. to the Gentile world. . . . It contains a compendious summary and 
brief recapitulation of what the Apos. had already delivered to the Churches in 
his other Episs.” (Wordsworth). VI. Style. ‘So estimable were the Phis. in 
P.’s esteem that not one censure or complaint is to be found in this Ep.; all 
is commendation and praise” (Pinnock). Fervent, affectionate, and in parts 
pathetic... No Ep. written by the inspired Apos. is pervaded with a loftier 
tone of cheering exhortation; in none is the pressing forward for ‘the prize’ 
set forth in language of greater animation, in none is imitation of his own lova 
of his Master urged upon his converts in strains of holier incentive” (Zllicott). 


Synopsis. 
(According 0 Benge.) (According to Ayre.) 
L. The Inscription .....r.ecccccereedl 1,2 | Part I. 
SZ. Thanksgiving, Ot6...-0-+00+.3, 4, 9, 10 1, Aft. the introduction... .cccccrssscsseel. 1-12 
Ill. Paul’s personal affairs..12, 13, 18, 19 2. He descr. his condition ........ccecc0012-28 


1, Exhortation to consistency founded on 
his continued life.,......s+» erceneeees, 25-ii. 16 
2. Exhortation to rejoice, even though he 
should be put to death 0.00... 17,18 


8. Promises that he will give them infor-. 


mation by messengers ...... 19, 20, 25, 26 


lV. Various exhortations and admo- 
PAT CL OUM sscasonscasniccccebeaescep iii. 1-8; iv. 1-9 


V. He warmly acknowledges their 
HDOLALITY. .........ccccssoecorseserevesrerel NBO 


(According to Braune.) 
f. Address and salutation..........f. 1, 2 
If. Situation and labours of P. at Ro. 


UL The Lord’s example for the Sh. 
IV. P.’s assistants and conlabourars 
V. Warnings against deceivers fate? 
VL Exhortation to co-operation iv. 2- 


VIL. Salutation and benediction in 


VL. Oonclusion 


8, Exhorts to union and humility.,.27-ii. 14 
4. Speaks of his visitand messenger 17-80 


Part II. 


He cautions the Phs. against deceivers, 
exhorts to henveniy acinageeane 1. 


Part IIT. 


1. He gives various admonitions, ...s000.2-9 
2. Expresses thanks for presents ..,..10-20 
& And concludes with salutation, &.21-23 


(According to Wiesinger.) 
L Inscription and thanksgiving am 


Il. Statement about himself.......12-26 
IL. His wish respecting the Ch bly 


IV. His purpose concern. eee a4 
V. Warning ag. being led away 7 = 
con AV, 3-85 
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PAILIPPIANE 


@ap. 1. 1—S,) 


CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


1, 2. Paul, official title omitted: not needed, bec. 
Timotheus [iii. 135, 147; see also intro. tol Tim. and refs.s], 
who had aided P. in founding, ete., the ch. at Phi.* saints, oo- 
venant people. bishops,¢ presbyters,¢ overseers. Note, the word 
isin the plural deacons [iii.53]. grace..peace,/ blended 
form of occidental and oriental salutations 

The Apostolic salutation.—This teaches—I. What we ought to 
be—servants of Christ, saints, useful in the Church. I. What 
we need—grace, peace. III. Whence these blessings flow—from 
God, from Christ.—The blessings of the Gospel.—L. Their nature. 
Il. The source from whence they are derived. IIL The channels 
by which they are dispensed. IV. The end for which they are 
given—that we may be holy and useful.* 

A model bishop.—it is said of St. Charles Borromeo, that all 
his own private revenues, as well as those of his diocese, were 
expended in public uses: he kept nothing for himself but what 
sufficed to purchase bread and water for his diet, and straw for his 
bed. He travelled through every district and village, examining 
into the state of the people and the conduct of the priesthood, 
conversing with and catechising the poor. Up among the moun- 
tains, into the secluded valleys of the Italian Alps, where the 
neglected inhabitants had long remained in a state of physical 
and spiritual destitution, did this good man penetrate; he sent 
missionaries among them to teach and to preach, and then went 
himself to see that they performed their duty: on one occasion 
he was found in a poor mountain hut, lying on some straw, 
shivering with ague, which had seized him in one of his excursions 
on foot. With all his excessive austerity, his fasts, and his pen- 
ances, he lived in public with the splendour becoming his rank, 
and exercised the most munificent hospitality, wearing under his 
eardinal’s robes of scarlet and fur, a ragged black gown; and 
where. the feast was spread for others, contenting himself with 
a little dry bread and glass of water.! 


3—5. I.. you, not one dark spot in the whole field on wh. 
the eye of memory rested. always..joy,* he prays for them 
always, and with joy. for .. Gospel,° your co-operation in 
aid of the Gospel.4 from.. now, what @ contrast to the fickle 
Galatians! 

Paul's ¢ ving. —At the end of the Church year we observe 
a thanksgiving festival for the spiritual blessings of the year. 


I. We give thanks for the gifts bestowed. LI. We trust God, that |, 


He will continue them to us. ILI. We pray that we may constantly 
adorn our faith with richer fruits of righteousness.¢—Fellowship 
in the Gospel.—The greatest joy of the faithful is fellowship in the 
Gospel. I. The perfect joy in pure fellowship. IL, The incom- 
plete joy in mixed fellowship/ 

Pictures in memory.—Three pictures lined the four-walled cell 
where are stored for me the records of the past. First, Eton. All 
in that picture is in far perspective, r ing, diminutive ; but 
frenhlz -ocloniee, erOesis dewy, with a spring sky, piled with glitter- 
ing yet showery 3 for my —- was not all sunshine,— 

Q 


Eadie. 

@ “ Thereare occ. 
manifestations of 
pretension which 
warrant the sar- 
casm of Milton, 
that ‘ Presbyter 
is only priest writ 
large.’"—Dr. W. 


e Chrysostom 
might well ask, 
iene 
. in one city 
SJ Ro. ; 1, 


congra’ 
lations 
@ CoL i 
8, 931 
2 Th. 


pleasant to call te 
remembrance.” — 
Seneca. 


“Tt fe the asual 
wer wih mom 
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not to remember 
sr know the men 
whose favour is 
worth nothing.” 
—Plautus 


9 C. Bronté. 
“One hour of 
joy dispels the 


cares 

And sufferings 
of a thousand 
years.” — Bap- 
tisté. 


it had its overcast, its cold, its stormy hours. Second, X—, 
huge, dingy; the canvas cracked and smoked; a yellow sky, 
sooty clouds; no sun, no azure; the verdure of the subur 
blighted and sullied—a very dreary scene. Third, Belgium; and 
I will pause before this landscape. . . Green, reedy swamps; 
fields fertile but flat, cultivated in patches, that made them look 
like magnified kitchen-gardens; belts of cut trees, formal as pol- 
lard willows, skirting the horizon; narrow canals, gliding slow by 
the road-side; painted Flemish farmhouses; some very dirty 
hovels ; a grey, dead sky; wet roads, wet fields, wet housetops; 
not a beautiful, scarcely a picturesque object met my eye along 
the whole route ; yet, to me, all was beautiful, all was more 
picturesque.s 


6, '7. confident, certain, well assured. perform,* carry it 
through, complete, perfect. until. .Christ,? whether near or 
far off, the decisive day for ea. individual.e This fixed purpose of 
God, the security for the perseverance of the saints. meet, right. 
think .. all, to entertain this confident hope. because.. 
heart,¢ his love strengthens his confidence. as.. bonds, now 
that I am a prisoner. and. . Gospel, when I was at large 
preaching the Gospel. ye.. grace, ye share in the fruit of the 


grace given to me; and minister to my need of the grace given to 
you. 


perseverance 
a Jo. vi. 29; Ph, 
ti. 13; 1 Th. 1, 3. 
b1 Co. 47, 8; Ep. 
i, 13, 14, 


¢ Ellicott. 
@ 2 Co. vil, & 


“Take care not 
to beginanything 
of which you may 
repent.” — P, 
Syrus. 

“Set about what- 
ever thou in- 
tendest todo; the 
beginning is half 
the battle.”"—Aws- 
sonius, 


¢ Dr. J. Burns. 


“Joy descends 
gently upon us 
like the evening 
dew, and does 
not patter down 
like a hailstorm,” 
Richter 


T have you in my heart.—After the battle of Gettysburg, a soldier 
was ‘and. dead upon the field, holding in his retech the, picture of 
three small children. No clew to his name could be found. In 
the terrors of battle he had comforted himself with this Picture, 
It was published, and by this means the children were found in 
a village of Western New York. The sale of this picture resulted 
in the founding of the “ National Orphan Homestead ” at Gettys- 
burg, where the Humiston children, the originals of the picture, 
find a home, and their mother is the matron, 


8, 9. for .. record, He is a witness of the truth of my words, 
how ..all,¢ I yearn for your welfare. in.. Christ, Christ's 
heart had, as it were, bec. his, and beat in his bosom. and.. 
pray, this also, that follows. love,° to all good things, to God 
to ea. other. knowledge,4 seeking to know best the things 
F 98 er oe bei nas poe in the acquisition of know- 

i. 19: 1°Jo. | Ledge. every form of. judgment, vercepti things 
. a1 Th. ee in faith and practice. 2 Sapa 9 en 
10; 1 Pe. 4. 22. 

“Orthodoxy of 
Itself is not suf- 
ficient to any 
Sg epee 
Li ‘uw 
Self-sacrificing afection.—* O Charlie! be ittle broth 
tion of an ortho- M ie careful, little 
@ox with a| you are skating too near that hole!” The words eame too late 


affection 

# Ph. iv. L. 

> Ellicott, Meyer. 
c 1 Th. iif, 12. 


<a 
yf: ; 


saat 
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10, 11. a 7e,% discriminate, test, discern. excellent, 
that transcend.’ sincere, pure. offence, stumbling. being .. 
righteousness,* the righteousness wh. is by faith must needs 
m } ysrapes ~ essen ee eas s* Gear uete out and brought 

S rig. usness. Uz’ «es s 4 i 
Christian life and faith. ag ar ae 

Fruits of righteousness.—L, The nature of righteousness: 1. 
The term is diversified in its meaning; 2. In the text it signifies 
personal holiness, II. Its fruits: 1. It is productive of gracious 
fruits; 2. These fruits are abundant and progressive, III. Its 


Author: 1. It is purchased by Christ as our Redeemer; 2. It is! 


derived from Him as our Saviour. IV. Its results. It is “to 


oleae 


a Ro. xii. 2; Ep 
weil. 

b Lightfoot. “The 
best among those 
that are good, of 
wh. none but 
those of more ad- 
vanced attain- 
ments perceive 
the excellence,” 
—Bengel. 

_¢ Ga, v. 22, 23, 

\d Jo. xv. 5; Ep. 


the glory and praise of God:” 1. In the scheme of redemption ; | #- 1° 


2. In the subjects of salvation/ 


Hating goodness.—* I happened once,” says Dr Cotton Mather, } 


“to be present in the room where a dying man could not leave 
the world till he had lamented to a minister (whom he had sent 
for on this account) the unjust calumnies and injuries which he 
had often cast upon him. The minister asked the poor penitent 
what was the occasion of this abusive conduct: whether he had 
been imposed upon by any false report. The man made this 


e Jo. xv. 8; Ma. 
16. 


* 


Anon, 
“Thou seest, my 
son Marcus, the 
very form and 
|features, as it 


were, of virtue; 


~ 


jand couldit only — 


| be beheld by our 
eyes, it would 


answer, ‘ No, sir, it was merely this; I thought you were a good | rouseinuss won- 
man, and that you did much good in the world, and therefore I py pee oe 


hated you. Is it possible, is it possible,’ he added, 
wretch to find pardon?’” ; 


‘for such a 


12—14, things. . me, ref. to his bonds and imprisonment. | personal 


furtherance,* advancement: a result not anticipated by the 
eremy. so..Christ, endured for His sake. manifest, the 
cause of them clearly known. palace, pretorium, prob. not 
merely the palace of Nero: but whole camp of the Pretorians, 
within and withoutthe city. and.. places, and toall the rest, 
people outside the pretorium. brethren, who bef. were timid.¢ 
waxing .. bonds, as they saw P.’s heroic bearing, and that he 
was not ashamed of them, nor men of him as of a vile criminal. 
are .. more, than they were bef., or would have been but for 
P.’s example. 

Christian boldness.—1. Distinguish trae Christian boldness 
from its counterfeits, and set forth some of its leading attributes : 
1. False boldness arises from ignorance—bad judgment—rashness 
—pride of courage—obstinacy—a domineering spirit; 2. Christian 
must be founded on holy love—lumble—delicdte—wise and 
prudent—faithful—grounded on humble confidence in God. I. 
The extent to which it is encouraged in the Scriptures, and some 
of its illustrious exemplifications—Noah, Moses, Daniel, the three 
Hebrew youths, the disciples. III. The great want of this 
sirtus at the present day,—the alliance between the Church and 


affairs 


a Ps, Ixxvi. 10; 
Ge. 1. 20; Ac 
vili. 4; xi 19, 20, 
See Serm by 


Hooker, iii. 


b Cony and How, 
Alford, Bengel, 


c Ellicott, Brawne, 
For castrum pr® 
torianorum, Be6 
Suet. Tib. 87; 
Tact. , 
Ewald says, “in 
all the pretorium 
among the sok 
diers, ‘ 


d Benge. 


See on Prato. 


rium, Lightfoot 
on Phil. p. 97. 


$46 PHILIPPIAWS. [Oap. 1. 15—18, 
“Tell me, world, and consequent peace of carnal minds under the ministry 


—men-pleasing—untruthfulness. IV. Some motives to rouse 
Christians to this holy frame and to a corresponding course of 
conduct: 1. Christian heroism is necessary to piety ; 2. Without it 
we are unfaithful to God and our generation: 3. Consider the 
effect if all professing Christians were thus bold; 4. For want 
of this, souls may perish.¢ - 

The murderers overawed.—Maree, a Polynesian, was @ man of 
fine natural talents, and was not destitute of acquired ones; being 
able to read and write well, and acquainted with some of the first 
rules of arithmetic. He was possessed of @ surprising memory, & 
quick perception, and a good understanding, with a sound and 
penetrating judgment; while, to crown all, he was a man of 
genuine piety and ardent zeal in the Saviour’s cause. He was 
one of the first who publicly embraced Christianity among these 
islanders, and; before it became general, his life was often in 


out some little 
ill? or where 
you must not en- 
dure labour 
when you wish 
to enjoy it"— 
Plautus. 

“For I know 
good oft befalls 
us when ye ert 
expect it; an 
true it is, that 
when we trust in 
hope, we are 
eften disap 
pointed.” —Jbid. 


s Dr. & BD. 
Griffin. 


“Courage oon- 
sists not in 
blindly overlook- 
ing danger, but 
in oe wee 
congue! — 
Basher, 


cone- 
fessed what their intention had been, and told them not to be 


afraid, as they should not molest them any more; which 
they kept. 


15—18. some, etc., men may do a good work fr. dif. motives, 
bad or good. the one.. bonds, thinking to involve P. in the 
consequences of their factious zeal. other .. Gospel, that 
men might see that it was for a good thing that P. was thus a 
prisoner. what then Petc.,room enough in Ro., and elsewhere, 
for all workers in the good cause. rejoice, P.’s desire for the 
spread of the Gospel is greater than his regard for his own com- 
fort on the one hand, or his fame on the other. 

The preachers of the Gospel—I. Those who preach Christ 
from bad motives—from envy—because of some quarrel—in 
order to add afiliction to some person. HI. The true preachers 
—preaching from love—love to Christ—love to unconverted man. 
III. The result of all this. Christ is preached, and for that we 
should rejoice.® 7 


Rejoicing in the preaching of Christ.—A worthy minister, who 
used to preach a 


motives for 
preaching 


@ Ga. i. 7. 

“If the world 
has your love, on 
it you will spend 
your lives; if 
truth has your 
hearts, you will 
catch the blow 
that is made at 
it in your own 
breasts, rather 
than let it fall on 
ft.""—Gurnail. 

b Anon. 
“Trouble is & 
thing that will 
come withoutour 
call; but true 
joy will not 
spring up without 
ourselves,” = Bp. 
Patrick, 


desirous that people 
m, instead of others, 
the salesmen in a 
to his particular 
part of the counter. If the customers come at all, and the goods 
go off, in so far as he feels an interest in the 
p, he will rejoice.” 
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19, 20. salvation,* in him Christ and His Gospel will be ad- 
vanced. prayer .. Spirit, this seems to point to the above 


def. of salvation in this place. according .. hope, this result 3 ape 
of your prayers and the Spirit’s aid accord with my desire.| vio 
b “ fr, 


ashamed, for having—a Jew, a Roman—espoused the cause of 
Christ. boldness, of and action. Christ. . body,¢ 
while I am in this body. life, living for and to Christ. death, 
showing the joy, confidence, peace that the presence of Christ | his 
gives. 

Christ magnified in our body.—I. In what sense Christ may be 
magnified in our body. We may be said to magnify Him, when 
in our conduct we set forth:—1. The purity of His law; 2. The 
perfection of His character; 8. The blessedness of His service; 
4. The power of His grace. IL By what means this may be done, 
We must:—1, Use our body as an instrument to fulfil His will ; | Co. 
2. Endure cheerfully whatever we may be called to suffer for His| 0° 
sake. Address:—(1) The self-indulging world ; (2) The inactive 
professor; (3) The advancing Christian.—C. Simeon, M.A. 

Without hope.—Harlan Page once went through his Sabbath- 
school to get the spiritual census of the school. Coming to one 
of the teachers, he said, ‘‘ Shall I put you down as having hope in 
Christ?” The teacher replied, “No.” “Then,” said he very 
tenderly, “I will put you down as having no hope.” He closed 
his little book, and left him. That was enough. God gave that 
young man’s soul! no rest till he found hope through the cross, 

21. for .. Christ,« union with Him, devotion to His service.? 
to .. gain,* corporeal, mental, spiritual, eternal. Gain every 
way: better condition, employments, companions, place, rewards. 

To die is gain.—This is true of the Christian:—I. Physically; 
Il. Mentally; IIL Morally; IV. Socially; V. Eternally.c— 
Christian life These words indicate :—I. Entire renouncement 
of self. ITI. Absolute devotedness to Christ. Christ is worthy of eae 
this:—1. Because He is a Divine Person, in whom dwells all the}*«:“: lackson. 
fulness of the Godhead bodily; 2. He is a Divine Saviour, and + Destroy aa, 
has done and suffered for us more than our gratitude and service |? extinadtiale 
can ever repay.—Christ, the believer's gain in life and death.—I.|ahle lamp 
Christ is a true Christian’s life. He is so:—1. As the eflicient |life.”— 
cause—the Author and Preserver of that life; 2. As the believer |s Dr. Tuckney. 
lives not to himself, but to Christ—lives to Him as the vital prin-|«T> look upon 
ciple from which he acts—as his example—as His honour is his some a va 
main end. IL Death is gain to the godly :—1. It ends all sin; 2.| Divs | bintaliy, 
It ends all misery, sorrow, and fear; 8. It perfects all graces; 4. | rakes itnot only 
It completes their happiness. Application:—(1) Consider the | toierab but 
believer’s blessedness in life and death; (2) Labour to attain to phon pre: 
this happiness; (3) Be superior to fear of death; (4) Estimate all 
gain by this test—will it prove a gain in, death ?/ , 

_ The gain of dying.—** I am no longer disposed,” says a Jew in 
writing to another, “to laugh at religion, or to plead that 
Christianity has no comforts in death. I witnessed the last mo- 
ments of my worthy gardener, and wish I may die his death ; and, 
ff there is happiness in another life, this disciple of Jesus is 
assuredly happy. When the physician told him he was in extreme 
danger, ‘ How,’ said he, ‘can that be, when God is my Father, 
Jesus my Redeemer, heaven my country, and death the messenger 


‘of peace? The greatest risk I run is to die, el 
into somplete 


and endless bliss.’ His last words were, ‘I die, but 


248 


e 


abiding and 
departing 

a 2 Co, v. 8; 1 
Th. iv. 17. 

6 “ His apos. call- 
ing and service 
to the Oh. wh. 
are of far greater 
importance to 
him than hisown 
heart’s desire, 
control his de- 
cision.” —Braune. 
¢ R. Sibbes, 

ad W. W. Wythe. 
“Death is gain 
in respect of the 
evils which it 


mented sources 
of enjoyment to 
which it will con- 
duct” — Dr. 
Werdioss, 


abundant 
rejoicing 

@ Lightfoot. 

6 Ellicott. 

¢ Ro. & 11, 19; 
Xv. 29. 

“Man must be 
prepared for 
every event of 
life, for there 
f@ nothing that 


fs  durable,”— 
Menander, 


a Dr Wise. 


enited effort 
@ Ep. iv. 1; Ool. 
L 10. 


42 Th. 1 510, 
@1 Po. iv. 18, 14. 
“’ Tee Sunday's 


PHILIPPIANS. [Cap. 1. 22-28, 


what needs that trouble me? My Jesus is the true God, and 
eternal life.’” 


22—24. this ..labour, this realisation of Christ is tha 
ground of my hope of fruitfulness as a believer and an Apos. 
yet..mnot, if J had to choose, I know not wh. I should prefer. 
for .. two, lam hemmed in on both sides, having..Christ,« 
my natural, human wish. better, for me, in respect of the gain. 
to .. flesh, to cling to my life, such as itis. is ..you,® to use 
tongue and pen in a cause wh. then had few such advocates. 

Paul’s strait.—I. His strait. II. The desires that caused thie 
strait—spiritual—constant—not so much after happiness as holi- 
ness. ILI. The reasons for these desires:—1. To be with Christ 
—better for me; 2. To live—more needful for you. IV. His re- 
solution—after all, being willing, for the good of the Church, still 
to abide here. There is happiness even here for a Christian.o— 
With Christ in glory.—I. What it is to be with Christ. To—1. 
Behold His presence; 2. Share His glory; 8. Enjoy His com- 
munion. II. Why this is far better. Better—1l. Bodies; 2. Souls; 
3. Company; 4. Employment; 5. Enjoyment; 6. Honours.¢ 

How a Christian can die.—Addison, after a long and manly, 
but vain struggle with his distemper, dismissed his physicians, 
and with them all hopes of life. But with his hopes of life, he 
dismissed not his concern for the living, but sent for a youth, 
who was nearly related, and highly accomplished. He came, and 
after a decent pause, the youth said, “ Dear sir, you sent for me, 
I believe: I hope you have some commands; I shall hold them 
most sacred.” Forcibly grasping the young man’s hand, he 
softly said, “See in what peace a Christian can die.” He spoke 
with difficulty, and soon expired. 


25, 26. having ..know, personal convictions for... 
faith, for your furtherance in, and joy of the faith® that ete., 
“that you may have more matter for boasting in me.” b oe 
again,* by wh. their faith should be confirmed, and their joy 


increased. 

Untutored faith.—Dr. Beecher, in his Autobiography, tells of a 
poor pious Indian woman whom he once knew on Long Island, 
He says that one fall, just before Thanksgiving, while standing 
on a hill near the beach, she saw a large flock of brant (a species 
of wild goose) flying over; and she said, “Oh that the Lord 
would give me one of those brant to keep Thanksgiving with |!” 
Immediately a duck-hawk darted from a tree near by, and flying 
into the flock, struck one of them dead. It fell not far distant: 
and Betty went and picked it up, fully believing that the Lord 
had sent it to her for her Thanksgiving dinnér. At another time, 
when she received a present of a basket of meat from an ae- 
quaintance, she said, “‘ Thank the Lord for giving me this meat; 
and thank you, too, Colonel Gardiner,’ 4 


27, 28. only, whatever may happen. conversation, de 
portment. be. . Christ, i.e., such as the Gospel should produce. 
that .. you, wh. he most desires. absent, a possibility. Z.. 
affairs, spiritual condition. that. . Spirit, that ye be fi 
united. for. .Gospel,? to live manifest, promulgate this faith. 
terrified,¢ Gk., not like scared horses, made to start, or turn 
about, spring aside. which. . them, if they will but consider, 
an .. perdition,‘ that with all their cruelty and power they are 
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more perturbed within, than you without. but.. you, it is | sermon lasts but 
also a token. of. .God,« He who gives this calmness indicates |®, Pou oF tw 
thereby His purpose of saving you. His ea contings 
Let your conversation be as becometh the Gospel.- What sort of|ed sermon all 
a conversation is this—as becometh the Gospel ot Christ? The| ‘be week long.” 
Gospel is—I. Very simple—in like manner should we be; IL. Pre- | apt bow 
eminently true—gold without dross—without the jewel of truth|eome any living 
our lives will be valueless; III. Fearless—we must be equally,;™@™ 10 say, 
unflinching; IV. Very gentle ; mark this spirit in its founder— ine — 
let us seek to win others by gentle words and acts; V. Loving; Sacra, a 
the message of love to a fallen race—love and union is i ot = better for — 
= . 49, a 
am the saints; VI. Holy—for Christ's sake let us be holy |$ Suc map ote 
oO ol 
Moderation in Christian Uving—There is dreadful ambition |‘ conquer  in- 
abroad for being “genteel.” We keep up appearances, too often | Justice by uncon- 
at the expense of honesty; and, though we may not be rich, yet ote: nee 
we must seem to be so, We must be “ respectable,” though only | “Itis noble, and 
in the meanest sense—in mere ‘vulgar outward show. We have|Tegarded as the 
not the courage to go patiently onward in the condition of life in|DOvless both 
which it has pleased God to call us; but must needs live in some |and individuals, 
fashionable state to which we ridiculously please to call our-|to keep faith in 
selves, and all to satisfy the vanity of that unsubstantial genteel eS 
world of which we form a part. There is a constant struggle and|7 Spurgeon. 
pressure for front seats in the social amphitheatre; in the midst |g Amiles. 
of which all noble self-denying resolve is trodden down, and|~imwardreligion 
many fine natures are inevitably crushed to death. What waste, bicep go a re 
what misery, what bankruptcy come from all this ambition to|/is like a tree 
dazzle others with the glare of apparent worldly success, we need 
not describe. The mischievous results show themselves in a 
thousand ways—in the rank frauds eommitted by men who dare 
to be dishonest, but do not dare seem poor; and in the desperate 
dashes at fortune, in which the pity is not s0 much for those who 
fail, as for the hundreds of innocent families who are so often 


without fruit, 
involved in their ruin.g 


useless; and out- 
ward show of 
religion without 
inward sincerity 
is like a@ tree 
without heart, 
lifeless.”-Venning. 
29, 30. given, appointed, ted as a favour. believe, 
and enjoy the fruits of faith. t+ ..sake,? and thus show te 
all that your faith is fr.God. conflict, with opposers. which 
Do they were joined to him by mmmon trials, as well as 
alth. 
Gifts on Christ’s behalf.—I. To believe in Him,—faith is God’s 
gift on Christ’s behalf, who purchased ior us the grace of faith. 
Il. To suffer for His sake. This is—i A great honour; 2. A 
great advantage—we may be serviceabe to God and convert 
others by this; 3. A thing which will rective a great reward.¢ 
Overcoming faith.—We read in history >f one in departed days 
who fancied that he had accomplished thi hard task. He carried 
his victorious arms over every region of the then known earth: 
he subjugated king after king, and brougit nation after nation 
beneath his sway, and then fancied that le had “overcome the 
world.” He felt it sad to think that his leroic task was done, 
and wept that there were no more worldsto conquer. Oh, far 
astray, far mistaken! There was one worll to conquer yet, to 
which that conqueror was a.slave; a world to overcome which 
the arms of Alexander were of no avail: for'* this is the victory 
that overecometh the world, even our faith.” 4 
7 | 


believing 
and suffering 


a Ep. ii 8. 


56 Ma. v. 11, 12; 
Ac. v. 41. 


“Few are able, 
by their own re- 
flections, to draw 
the line between 
vice and virtue, 
or to separate the 
useful from the 
useless; many 
learn experience 
by what happens 
to others.” —TZact 
tus. 


co M. Henry. 
@ Dr. A. K, Boyd 
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onion 


a2Co.1.5; 2Th 
ii, 16, 17. 


b Ep. tii. 19. 

ce 2 Co. xiii. 14; 
1 Co. iii, 16; Ro. 
viii. 16. 

d@ Ro. xii. 16; xv. 
6. 


e 1 Co. £10; 1 
Pe. iii. & 


“ We swear to be 
@ nation of true 
brothers, never 
to part in anger 
or in death.”— 
Schiller. 


“Let him, from 
the beginning to 
the closing scene, 
maintain the 
character he has 
assumed, and be 
in every way con- 
sistent.” - Horace. 


f Zeiss. 
g S. Lavington. 


h Weir. 


“Uniformity is 
not the mind or 
manner of God.” 
— Guthrie. 


humility 


a Gia. v. 26; Ja. 
fii. 14, 


61Pe v. 8; Ep. 
v. 21, 


c Ro. xv. 2; 100, 
x. 24, 83; xiii, 5, 


“Still there are 
a few spirits 
upon earth so 
mean and con- 
tracted as to 
centre all re- 
gards on their 
own interest, ex- 
elusive of the 
rest of mankind,” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. if. . any, wh. he takes for granted there are. consola- 
tion, exhortation. if .. love, comfort epringing from love. 
if . . Spirit,¢ fr. His presence and communion. bowels, tender 
mercies. mercies, compassions. fulfil, fill up, eomplete. like. 
minded,‘ minding, caring for, the same thing; agreement iz 
opinion, aim, etc. love, to aims and ea. other. one..mind,* 
unitedly pondering the same thing. 

The tial (nig of the Christian who consecrates his life to the 
Lord.—I. Humility of heart is his costly adornment. I. The 
blessing of love is his joyful delight. III. Pleasing God is his 
exalted aim. IV. Harvesting of the seed is his heavenly reward./— 
Consolation in Christ.—Is there any consolation in Christ? I ask: 
I. The young convert. JI. The active and laborious Christian. 
Ill. The afflicted Christian. IV. The dying Christian. V. The 
glorified saints. VWI. You—what is your answer? Inferences : 
(1) Bless God for this unspeakable gift ; (2) What enemies they 
are to themselves who are enemies to Christ; (3) How greatly 
they misrepresent who describe religion as gloomy ; (4) Let your 
lives declare this gift; (5) If there be such consolation in Chrisé 
now—what must heaven be i 

Evangelical unity.—Very trae, there are minor differences, but 
yet there is real unity. Oursis not a unity like that of the waters 
of a stagnant pool, over which the purifying breath of heaven 
sweeps in vain. Ours is not the unity of darkness, like the cloud- 
covered midnight sky, whereneither moon nor star appears. Ours 
is not a unity of a forced conformity, such as is found in polar 
seas, where eternal winter has locked up.the waves in fetters; 
but, rather, the unity of Evangelical Protestants is like the fountain 
flowing ever fresh and free from the rock ; like the rainbow that 
combines the seven prismatic colours inte one glorious arch of 
promise spanning the heavens ; like old ocean’s unfettered flow as 
its waves rush in all their majesty and might “ distinct as the 
billows, but one as the ses.” 4 


8, 4. let... vainglory,* an ill motive destroys the virtue of 
the deed. but.. mini,’ in humility. better, superior in 
talent, etc. look .. things,* as though wisdom would die, and 
the work cease, with hin. but .. others, awarding to them tks 
praise that is due. : 

Our own and others’ things,—I. What do these words prohibit ? 
1, What do they forbid?—supreme regard for our own things—the 
closing of the eye, the heart, and the hand to the affairs of others; 
2. Why is this forbidcen ?—because it is not God-like—it trans- 
gresses the laws whicl demand love—it becometh uvt the Gospel 
of Christ—it is persoially injurious, IL. What do they require ? 
1. Sympathy with «thers; 2. Readiness to defend and serve © 
others; 8. Avoidane of all that will damage others. Ill. To 
what extent are thes) obligatory ?—to every man—however rich— 
however poor. Condusion: The text—(1) Illustrates the practical 
character of New Testament: teaching; (2) Exhibits a very high 
standard of condud, and leads us where we may hear Christ’s 
voice ; (3) Shows tat a selfish man cannot bea and 
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consistent Christian ; (4) Exalts before our dispensati 
to which it belongs.¢ ae aa on 

Self-sacrificing kindness.—A fire having broken out in a village 
of Denmark, one of the inhabitants, a poor man, was very active 
in affording assistance; but every endeavour to extinguish the 
flames was in vain. At length he was told that his own house 
was in danger, and that if he wished to save his furniture, not 
&@ moment was to be lost. “There is something more precious,” 
replied he, “ that I must first save. My poor sick neighbour is 
not able to help himself; he will be lost if I do not assist him: 
T am sure he relies upon me.” He flew to his neighbour's house, 
rushed at the hazard of his life through the flames, and conveyed 
the sick man in his arms to a place of safety. A society at 
Copenhagen showed their approbation of his conduct by presenting 
him with a silver cup filled with Danish crowns. 


5, 6. let .. Christ,« take Him as your pattern of humility. 


being . . God,” subsisting in the form of God; a ref. to His pre- 
incarnate existence. 


grasped at.”4 


Incarnate Deity.—L. We are directed to a state in which Jesus 
subsisted before particular acts which He performed, and which 


renders those acts so interesting and extraordinary,—he was in 


“the form of God,” and, as such, possessed all the prominent and 
distinct Divine attributes: 1. Splendour; 2. Title; 8. Agency— 
He is acknowledged Creator, Ruler, Judge; 4. Retinue; 5. Wor- 
ship—‘* Him only shall ye serve.” II. The series of acts to which 
we must attend, deriving their significance and peculiarity from 
this previous state of Christ: 1. He did not seek to retain an 
appearance of Divine glory and co-equality; 2. He divested Him- 
self of the ensigns of Divine nature and government; 3. He 
entered upon a course of responsible subordination; 4. He united 
Himself to human nature by a perfect incarnation; 5. He stooped 
to the most extreme depression of state; 6. He reduced Himself 
to the necessity of death; 7. He yielded to death in a peculiar 
form. lLearn:—{1) How admirable is the expedient of the 


¢ e. thought..God,¢ “did not deem His 
being on an equality with God a thing to be seized on, or to be 
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@ 8. Martin, 


“ Men are so em 
ployed about 
themselves, that 
they have not 
leisure to dis- 
tinguish and pe- 
netrate into 
others; which is 
the cause why 
great merit, join- 
ed to great mo- 
desty, may be a 
long time before 
itis discovered * 
—La Bruyeére, 


the mind of 

Christ 

a Ma, xi. 29; Jo, 
xiii. 15; 1 Pe. ii, 
21; 1 Jo. ii. 6. 

b Jo, i. 1,14; Col 
1.15; He. i. 3. 

¢ Jo. v. 22, 238; 
xiv. 9; x. 30. 


d Ellicott. 


“After Majesty 
—the highest 
Majesty—te 
teach us humili 
ty, hath 1! 
humbled J 
self, how wiv. 

@ thing will it be 
for @ worm Ww 
swell, and be 
conceited.”"— 
Bernard, 


e Dr. R. W. Hamil- 
ton. 


Saviour’s incarnation; (2) What a sublime example is afforded by | 7 Fiavel. 


the conduct of the Saviour.¢ 


In, of the inner life.—*The life must develope the in- 
dividual. Oh, as little centres of influence let us make it our 


“To be humble 
to superiors, is 
duty; to equals, 
is courtesy; to 


first work to foster and exhibit this principle of life-giving union |jnferiors,’ in 
with Christ Himsel 


Thus indeed may we ‘make our lives| 
sublime,’ and effect more for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ than if we had the eloquence of the greatest orators.” As 


nobleness; and 
to all, safety; it 
being a virtue, 
that, for all her 


you would be lovely in the sight of God, strive to be Christ-like. |lowliness, com- 


Certainly it is the Spirit of Christ within you, and the beauty of| mandeth 
Christ upon you, which only can make you lovely; the more you 
, the more will you manifest of true 


resemble Him in holiness 
excellence; and the more frequent and spiritual your communion 
with Christ, the more of the loveliness of Christ will be stamped 
ey: spirits, changing you into the same image from glory 
to glory 


thosa 
souls it stoopt 


to." Sir 7. More 


7, 8. but.. i heaany emptied, or stripped Himself. and humility of 


-- servant,> by the form of a servant; a servant’s condi- 


tion and labour. likeness, He was no more man. fashion, «ls wis 
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6 Ma. xx. 28; Lu. 
xxii. 27; Jo. vi. 
33. 


¢ He. ti. 14, 173 
fv. 15. 


d 2 Co, viil. 9. 
e Jo. x. 17, 18. 


f Ga. iil. 13; He. 
xii. 2. 


“Tumility, that 
low, sweet root, 
From which all 
heavenly virtues 
shoot.”—Moore. 


“ Modest humili- 
ty is beauty'’s 
crown, for the 
beautiful is a 
hidden thing, 
and shrinks from 
its own power.” 
—Schiller. 


g Plavel. 
h H. &mith. 


The more pros- 
pority a man 
enjoys, the’ more 
humility God 
enjoins, 


exaltation 
hrist 


@ Is. lili, 12; Ma. 
xxviii. 18; He. iL 
9; Ep. i. 20, 21. 


b Bengel. 


¢ Re. v.18; 1 Oo. 
xv. 24, 25. 


@ Jo. xiii. 18; Ao. 
li. 36; Ro. xiv. 9; 
1 Co. viii. 6. 


6 Lightfoot, 
*H. W. Beecher. 
g A, Butler. 


“All the world, 
all that we are, 
and all that we 
have, our bodies 
and our soula, 
our actions and 
our sufferings, 
our conditions 
at home, our ae- 
cidents abroad, 
our many nins, 
and our seldom 
virtues, are as RO 
many arguments 
to make our souls 


dwell low iw the | right 


outward appearance, mode of life. he.. himself,¢ still further 
in the course and conclusion of His life onearth. death,¢ even 
unto death. even..cross,/ yea, death on the cross, 

Christ humbled.—I. In His incarnation,—the Ruler of all 
brought to the state of a creature—to the state of an inferior 
creature, @ man not an angel—at a time when this state was 
stained by sin—to be scorned by men—put at a distance from His 
Father, and the joys of heavyen—born on earth of obscure parents. 
IL. In His life—persecution in His infancy—born in a stable— 
poverty in worldly things—tempted of Satan—ungratefully re- 
ceived by the world. II. In His death—the death of the cross 
—a malefactor’s death.c 

Humility not contemptible.—Humility did not make John the 
Baptist contemptible; but when he refused the name of a prophet, 
Christ saith that he was more than a prophet. Humility did not 
make Moses contemptible; but as he was the mildest man upon 
earth, so he was the greatest upon earth. Humility did not make 
David contemptible ; but when he humbled himself he said uatc 
Michal, ‘I will be more humble yet, and lowly in mine own sight, 
yet thou and thy maids shall honour me.” As Christ ceased not 
to be a King because He was like a servant, nor to be a Lion be. 
cause He was a Lamb, nor to bea God because He was made man, 
nor to be a Judge, because He was judged; so man doth not lose 
his honour by humility; but he shall be honoured for his humility, 
as the son was honoured when he was humbled (Luke xv. 18—25). 
Thus humility hath found that which pride sought; like little 
David, which was least accounted of, and yet got the victory, yea, 
when no man durst encounter with the giant (1 Sam. xvii. 28).4 


9—ll. wherefore. . him,* the result of self-renunciation 
and self-abasement of Christ. name, é.e., dignity and praise.» 
bow, fear, adoration. of.. earth, i.e., of all creation. oon- 
fess,¢ “ proclaim with thanksgiving.” 

The name of Jesus.—I. In its lowest use, a name is a sign 
affixed to a thing for the purpose of distinguishing it from every 
other thing. II. With regard to persons, names are at first, 
therefore, the simple means of identification. III. In process of 
time, however, they become intimately connected with things 
about us—our personal qualities—our experiences—our character 
generally—and sometimes they are used to indicate whole depart- 
ments of human development—Cwsar—Bonaparte—Alexander— 
Raphael—Milton—Judas—Nero. IV. From this thought, we come 
nearer to some conception of what the text has declared—the 
name of Christ—representing all that is beautiful, lovely, admir- 
able, intelligent, effective—all good centres around that name— 
that name which can never fail or lose its power.S 

Christ teaches humility—He voluntarily mourned, because 
mourning humiliates, and He would be humble; He daily suffered, . 
because suffering subdued the pride of human hearts, and He 
would teach us to accomplish that conquest. It was the humilia- 
tion of a God to take our nature at all; it was the humiliation of a 
man to crucify that nature daily. He knew, what sages had failed 
to see, that it was loftiest when lowest; that as it sunk to humble- 
ness, it rose in glory. And thus the model of all He taught, 
Himself ‘‘the first-born from the dead.” He soared to heaven 
with a spirit lowly as the grave He left: thus beats there, at the 

hand of the Majesty on higb, a human heart—the heart o! — 
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an enthroned King—more softly subdued to mercy, 


patient, shan ever sorrowed among the loneliest solitu 
affliction.s 


12, 18. as..obeyed,* as ye have been obedient to God. 
not .. only, ye need not the prompting of my presence. work 
.. trembling,’ be nervously anxious to be and do right. for.. 
ea aa is your encouragement. that the work within is a work 
of . both..pleasure,¢ He supplies the impulse, and, 
through you, He performs the work. To Him, therefore, be all 

e praise. 

Perfecting salvation.—I. The Christian’s work—the completion 
of his salvation. I. His spirit—reverenee and self-distrust. 
Ill. His warning and encouragement.e—Your own salvation.—It 
is “ your own salvation,” because it must be wrought out—I. In 

ourself, your own self; II. By yourself, your own self,—that is, 
you, God working in you; i 
sow that will you reap. / 

Working out salvation.—It is but too common with some pro- 
fessors, under a pretence of magnifying the grace of God, to 
excuse their want of zeal, and their negligence in the duties of 
religion, by pleading that they can do nothing without the sensi- 
ble influence of grace upon their minds.—“‘ I once heard,” adds Mr. 
Buck, “a zealous minister (now with God) talking in his sleep, 
which was a very customary thing with him, and lamenting this 
disposition in some professors, which he thus reproved: ‘I am a 
poor creature, says one; and I can do nothing, says another. No, 


Gap. H. 12—16.) 


more meekly 
des of earthly 


For your own self—what you) 2 


deep valley of 
humility."— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


working out 
salvation 


a Jo. vi. 28, 29. 


6 He.iv. 11; 2Ca 
vii. 1; 2Pe.i. 10: 
He. vi 11, 12; iv. 
ibe 


¢ 2 Oo. ii. 5; Ep. 
ii 8, 9. 


d Pr. xvi. 1; Ja 
xxxii, 39; He. xiil, 
20, 21. 


e. J. W. Coombs, 
A. 


SC. Wills, M.A. 


* Alone He works 
in all yet Ha 
alone seems not 
to work." —Zhum- 
son, 


“If we make 
religion our busi- 
ness, God will 
make it ous 
blessednesa,” «= 


and I am afraid you do not want to do much. I know you have ti 


no strength of your own, but how is it you do not cry to the 
strong for strength ?’” 


Lights in the world.—These are intended—I. To make 
manifest—a Ohristian should so live as that all may see Christ 
reflected in his daily actions. II. For guidance—we are to hold 
forth to those in darkness the Word of life. III. For warning— 
there are many false lights in the world, shown by the wreckers 
ef Satan, but place you the right light on the rock. IV. Asa 
cheering influence—Christians should carry sunshine wherever 
they go.4—-Christian lights——How may we shine best as “lights 
in the world?” I. By having in our hearts God’s love and truth. 
IL. By not concealing the light. III. By possessing the reflector 
—a blameless life—good works. IV. By frequently trimming and 
feeding the lamp.'—The duty of private Christians to teach the 
Gospel to others.—I. The duty—* tc hold forth the Word of life.” 
This is “the Word of life.” 1. To those in a state of 
moral and spiritual death. 2. To those that are pardoned. 


' 

the Word 

of life 

@ Ja. vy. 9. 
6100. x. 16, 
baa ny Ep. ¥ 


@1 Pe. i. 12. 

e De. xxxil, & 

S Elitcott. 
Ma, v. 14, 18, 
‘p. ¥. 8. 


h Jo, vi. 68, 
41 Th. iL 19. 
k C. H. Spurgeon, 


1 D. Longwil, 
M.A. 


“ 


Apostle, 
rhaps, alludes 


ere to those ~ 


towers which 
were built at the 
entrance of the 
harbours, with 
fires kept burn 
ing on them, te 
dir the 


TI. | direot mark 
The chief and appointed ways of performing this duty. 1. By the|ner im derk nad 
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stormy nights to 
a safe and quiet 
haven.”—Beza, 


m Dr. Leifchild. 


public and standing ministry of the Gospel. 2. By the working 
together of all Christians. 3. By the working of private Chris- 
tians, by educating the poor, by discourse and conversation, by 
oarnest remonstrance, personal entreaty, and renewed appeal; by 
visiting the sick.™ 

Manifesting the life ef Christ.—For no greater good can be con- 
ferred on a State than that men should be intimate, and well 
acquainted with each other’s character. Since, where a light is 
not reflected from their good works in the face of each other, but 
where a moral darkness is around them, there we are sure to find 
that no one receives properly the honour due to his worth. It is 
meet, then, that every man should exert himself never to appear 
to anyone to be of the base metal, but always artless and true. 


“ A man without 
religion is like 
®@ horse without 
@ bridle,” —Axon. 


self-sacrifice 
a Ac. xx. 24; Col. 
1, 24, 

b C. Simeon, M.A, 
“Religion, 


though it hath 
its infancy, yet 


17,18. offered, poured out, ref. to pouring out of his blood 
asamartyr. upon.. faith, he hopes that his death may have 
the effect of strengthening their faith, and prepare them for 
heaven. I.. all, he would rejoice in anything that would be 
a service to them. for ..me, that his death would be a gain tv 
him and a benefit to them. 

Ministerial zeal depicted.—I. What the event was which is here 
so gladly welcomed:—1. The event itself was a martyrdom; 2, 
This Paul welcomed as a ground of joy. II. What the welcoming 
tn] of such an event should teach us:—1. The value of the soul; 2. 

The wonderful love of Christ to our sinful race; 3. The proper 
character of a Christian minister. 

Self-sacrifice—Two boats, some time ago, were sent out from 
Dover to relieve a vessel in distress. The fury of the tempest 
overset one of them, which contained three sailors, and one of 
them sunk. The two remaining sailors were floating on the deep; 
a rope was thrown to one of them from the other boat, but he 
refused it, crying out, “Fling it to Tom, he is just ready to go 
down; I can last some time longer.” They did so; Tom was 
drawn into the boat. The rope was then flung to the generous 
tar, just in time to save him from drowning also. 


19—23. I. . Jesus," if it may be His will, and for His 4 
likeminded, with myself in this respect. who. . bers gst 
whose cure might otherwise be perfunctory. all, who are now 
with me, except Timotheus. own, profit, glory, safety. not.. 
Christ’s,? i.c., the welfare of His cause and people at all personal _ 
costs and hazards. ye .. him, ye know his well tried character. 
as... father, loving, obedient, entering into his father’s work 
and spirit. » for. s0..me, what issues my present affairs 
will have. 

Concern for the spiritual wants of men.—I. The situation of 
mankind, in a moral and religious view, is such as ought te 
awaken the unaffected concern of good men. II, Men who 
properly care fox the spiritual state of their fellow beings are 
rarely to be found,—this was the case in Paul’s time—it is so 
now, though in a less degree than formerly. III. Some of the 
principal causes of this unconcern: 1. An inordinate and criminal 
Belf-love ; 2. The prevalence of unbelief; 3. Despondency.¢ 

Thinking only of self.—Of all that have tried the selfish experi- 
ment, let one come forth and say he has succeeded. He that has 
made gold his idol—has it satisfied him? He that has toiled im 
the fields of ambition—has he been repaid? He that has ra» 


be in quiete; it is 
then always the 
same, and its 
eg fail not, 

ut it shall en- 
dure for ever,"— 
John Smith. 


Timotheus 
@ Ja. iv. 18; Jo. 
x. 30. 


> Ma. xvi, 24; 9 
Oo. v. 15; 1 Go. 
x. 83, 


“As the heart 
@dvances in 


eends a hill, the 
larger will ne he 
prospect.” —Gur- 
wall, 


. 


sacked every theatre of sensual enjoyment—is he content? Can 
any answer in the affirmative? Net one. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


And when his con- 


science shall ask him, and ask it will, “‘ Where are the hungry, grace 


whom you gave meat? the thirsty, whom you gave drink? the 
stranger, whom you sheltered? the naked, whom you clothed? 
the prisoned, whom you visited? the sick, whom you ministered Dr 


unto?” how will he feel, when he must answer, “I have done 
none of these things,—I thought only for myself !''4 
24—27. trust, confident. I.. shortly, he trusted that he 


would be able soon to follow Timothy. Epaphroditus¢ (Venus-| di 


like, beautiful), pos. Epaphras, a Colossian.’ 


known of him, beyond this passage. because 
sorry that their trials should be increased by a knowledge of his.|P 
he .. death, his illness was likely to be fatal. i 


Nothing certainly 
-. Sick, he was 


but... him,¢ 


restoration to health, one form of Divine mercy. and not, efc.,¢ 
mercy to those who are dear, to be regarded as a mercy to us. 
Epaphroditus.—I. His sickness—nigh unto death. IL The 
sorrow of the Philippians on hearing of this—they loved and re- 
him. I. His recovery—* God had mercy on him”— 
they could ill spare so good a minister. IV. His desire to visit 
the Philippians. V. Paul’s recommendation of him—he caught 
is illness in the holy work, therefore they should esteem and 


reverence him more.* 


Human 


friendship transient.—¥For my own part, I found such 


friendships, though warm enough in their commencement, sur- 


prisingly liable to extinction ; and of seven or eight whom I had/|¥/ 


selected for intimates out of about three hundred, in ten years’ 
time not one was left me. The truth is that there may be, and 
often is, an attachment of one boy to another that looks very like 


friendship, and while they are in circumstances that enable them 


raping oblige and assist each other, promises well and bids 


fair to 


lasting—but they are no sooner separated from each 


other, by entering into the world at large, than other connections 
and new employments, in which they no longer share together, 
efface the remembrance of what passed in earlier days, and they 


strangers to each other for ever. 


Add to this, the man 


become 

frequently differs so much from the boy—his principles, manners, 
temper, and conduct, undergo so great an alteration—that we no 
longer recognise in him our old playfellow, but find him utterly 
unworthy and unfit for the place he once held in our affectionsS 


28—30, carefully, diligently. 


the news he had heard 
might allay. receive.. Lord, bec. of his relation to me and 
all, every form, degree, and proof. reputation, 
onour for sake of their work and character. for .. death, his 


a in Christ. 


zeal for Christ h: 


The sending precipitated 
of their sorrow, wh. the presence of E. 


ad exposed him to imminent danger. not.. 
-me,* his service to Paul was the expression of his zeal for Christ. 


The succour of the saints.—This is—I. A work of Christ—en- 
joined —exemplified—commended by Him; II. A work of sacrifice 
—requiring not only the renunciation of ease and comfort—but 


often of health and life ; 


Ill. A work of honour—those who un- 


dertake it are justly esteemed—their preservation is a source of 
joy to the Church. : 


Fraternal affection.—The Emperor “gather Wi 


Adiatoriges, a prince of Cappadocia 


sbildren, in war, and led them 


% 


a Ph. iv, 18. . 
6 Col. i. 7; iv. 12; 
hile. 23. 


¢ Ps. ciii. 2—4; 
evii. 21; exvi. 16. 


@ Is. xxvii. 8. 


“Live as if you 
were rescued 
from death, and 
seize fleeting en- 
joyments, and 
thus your re. 
covered life will 
not have lost a 


thou mayest be 
sure of two 
things: the first, 
that they will be 
more careful to 
keep thy counsel, 
because they 
have more to lose 
than thou hast: 
the second, they 
will esteem thee 
for thyself, and 
not for that 
which thou dost 
possess.” — 
Raleigh. 


a Ma. xxv. 36, 
40. 


“Friendship 
only truly exists 
where men har- 
monise in their 
views of things 
human and Di- 
vine, accompani- 
ed with tha 
greatest love and 
esteem; I know 
not whether. with 
the exception of 
wisdom, the gods 
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Po aw ani 
> ¢ a 
4 * ® : 
1,4 
( 
be 
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To 
b Dr. J. Lyth. that the father and the elder of the brothers should be slain. 


6 Percy Ancc. 


“He who malt-| ment, 
siously takes| earnest 


advantage of the 
unguarded mo- 
ments of friend- 
ship, isno farther 
from _knavery 
than the latest 
' moment of even- 
ing from the 
first of night.”— 


fi 
rejoice ia the 


a1 Th. v.16. 
62 Pe. 1 12, 18, 
c Meyer. 

@ Calvin. 

@ Wieseler, 

7 Ma. vii. 6; Ga. 
v. 15. 


g Ro. ii. 28; Ga. 
v. 2; vi. 13, 


4 Ro. ii, 29; Col, 
#1 11; De.x. 16, 


¢Jo. iv. 24; Bo. 
vii. 6. 


“The nature of 
the wicked is in 
general fickle 
and variable, 
While they are 
engagod in their 
evil deeds, they 
have resolution, 
and more than 


complished their 
foul acts, then it 
is that they be- 

n to feel the 

ifference be- 
tween right and 
wrong.”-Juvenal. 


& Bp. Beveridge. 
3 Beecher. 


The ministers of execution,.on coming to the place of confine- 
inquired which was the eldest? On this, there arose an 
contention between the two young princes, each of them 
affirming himself to be the elder, that, by his own death, he 
might preserve the life of his brother. When they had continued 
this heroic and fraternal emulation for some time, the afflicted 
mother with much difficulty prevailed on her son Dytentus, that 
he would permit his younger brother to die in his stead, hoping 
that by him she might still be sustained. When Augustus was 
told of this example of brotherly love, he regretted his severity, 
and gave an honourable support to the mother and her surviving 


OHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—8. rejoice,* a needful exhortation aft. what he had just 
said ab. himself, etc. write ..things,? either things just bef. 
written :¢ or, oral communications made to Phils. personally ;4 
or, recently communicated to Tim. and Ephr.« grievous, irk- 
some. beware, observe. dogs,/theimpure. evil workers, 
breeders of mischief. concision,? a contemptuous ref. to mere 
nand-wrought mutilation. circumcision’ [iii. 277). which 
-. spirit‘ [ii. 249]. 

Rejoice in the Lord.—I. What it is to rejoice,—to be filled with 
delight, which is either—1. Bodily or sensitive—“ pleasure ;” 2. 
Rational or spiritual. II. What it is to rejoice in the Lord: 1. 
God was pleased, at first, to order the soul of man, so that it had 
a natural tendency to the nature of God; 2. The soul, being - 
disordered by sin, is apt to rejoice in nothing but externals; 3. 
It is therefore God’s will that we labour to rejoice in Him. 
How it appears that we ought, and may thus rejoice. From—l. 
Scripture; 2. Reason.* 

Worship affected by the place.—Many of our churches defy 
Protestantism. Grand cathedrals are they, which make us shiver 
as we enter them. The windows are so constructed as to exclude 
the light, and inspire a religious awe. The walls are of stone, 
making us think of our last home. The ceilings are sombre, and 
the pews coffin-coloured. Then the services are composed to 
these circumstances; the hushed musie goes trembling along the 
aisles; and men move softly, and would on no account put on 
their hats before they reach the door; but, when they do, they 
take a long breath, and have such a sense of relief to be in the 
free air, and comfort themselves with the thought that they have 
been good Christians! Now, this idea of worship is narrow and 
false. The house of God should be a joyous place for the right 
use of all our faculties. I had rather see a congregation laugh,’ 
when it is a sign of life in them, than to see them asleep under 
appropriately called sound sermons. 


confidencein| 4—6. in.. flesh, com. human grounds of boasting. cir- 


the flesh 

a Ge. xvii. 12, 

» § Ac. xxvi. 4, 5. 
eAc. vill 3; ix. 
1; Gat ta ia 


cumcised«.. day, lit. in respect of circumcision, eight days 
old. stock, race. of .. Benjamin, one of the two most 
famous, an .- Hebrews, a Hebrew of pure blood, Pharisee,é 
one of the most scrupulous of the orthodox sect. seal . Church,¢ 


many, even Jews, had not seal enough for this. touchin 
law,‘ righteousness that comes of obedience. blameless, in the 
judgment of men. 


sa fe think that the Duc de Richelieu was a happier man than 
F ? or Dean Swift than Bishop Berkeley ?/ 


once valued. dung, refuse. win, 
ted to Him, working for Him. not.. 


ore signifies th 

Se, 

trade; 

at sea in a storm, when 
VOL. IV. 


but 


them; 
they have not 
ft their 


world only feed 
the eyes, and 
serve merely as 


JT Dr. Jd, W. Alex 
ender. 


§ Anon. 
“How commons 
is for men first to 
throw dirt in the 
face of religion, 
and then 

eR 
it is its natural 
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Sta tha POLE OE mere 
of saving the ship and the people on board. In this sense the 
They na word is used in Acts xxvii. 10—21, and it gives a beautiful mean- 
na * cere ing to the passage. Se thongh thc Apunsis nad said, ** In makin; 
pleasing to them, | the voyage of life, for the purpose of gaining salvation, I proposed 
and then bring|to purchase it with my circumcision, and my care in observing 
"ip om the ritual and moral precepts of the law; and I put a great value 
+5 Dali enter-|on these things, on account of the gain or advantage I was to 
tainment.”—-Still-| make by them. But when I became a Christian, I willingly threw 
ingfleet them all overboard, as of no value in purchasing salvation. And 
this I did for the sake of gaining salvation through faith in Christ 
as my only Saviour.”’* 


10—12. that .. him, personally, practically, experimentally. 
power ..resurrection,* virtue flowing fr. His r.: (1) To 
quicken our souls; (2) Confirm our hope of r.; (3) Assuring us of 
present justification ; (4) Assuring us of final justification.’ and 
..-death,° see on 2 Co. iv. 10,11; Ga. ii. 20. if.. dead,¢ 
expression not of doubt but a modest hope. perfect,¢ spiritual ~ 
perfection. but ..after,/I am pressing forward in the Divine 
life. apprehend, lay hold on (fig. taken fr. the Stadium). 

Believers dying with Christ.—I, Christ’s history gives an in- 
telligent-idea of our spiritual life. II. Spiritual life is the power 
coming from the strength and life of Christ to us. The death oi 
Christ may be regarded as—l. A physical or natural event; 2. 
An act—Christ had power not to die. III. His death was the 
highest exhibition of His spiritual life. By it—1. He kept sin 
out of Himself; 2. He made a provision to get sin out of men. 
Learn :—(1) There was a certain mind, temper, and spirit in 
Christ ; (2) It was that mind which led Him to the death of the 
cross; (3) That which was in Christ, and was thus manifested, 
is to be in us. We.are not called to suffer, but we are called to 
show Christ’s spirit under suffering.9 


complexion! 


h Dr. Macknight. 


not yet 
perfect 

a Ro. vi. 3; Col. 
iii. 1, 2; see An- 
drewes, Serm. ii. 
204; Westcott’s 
Gos. of Res. ii, 31. 
b Ellicott. 

cl Pe. iv. 18; 2 
Ti. ii. 11. 

d 1 Oo. ix. 26, 27; 
Lu. xiv. 14; Jo. 
v. 29, 

e Ro. vil. 21. 
f2.Co. vil. 1; He. 
xii, 1, 14, 15. 
“Every saint 
must suffer, be- 
cause Obrist suf- 
fered. Christ 


must not have a 
delicate body 


oh pO The sculptor and his work.—The artist that is satisfied with his 
g Rev. C, Morris, transcript of his ideal will not grow any more. There is a touch- 


ing story told of a modern sculptor who was found standing in 
front of his masterpiece, sank in sad reverie, and when they 
asked him why he was so sad, ‘‘ Because,” he answered, “‘ I am 
satisfied with it.” ‘I have embodied,’”’ he would say, “ all that I 
can think or feel.. There it is. And because there is no discord . 
between what I dream and what I can do, I feel that the limit of 
my growth is reached.”’* 


A Maclaren, \ 


“ Religion is the 
best armour that 
@ man can have, 
butitis the worse 


cloak.”—Bunyan. 


perseverance| 18,14. one thing,« those who succeed are usually men who 
aPs.xxvii.4; Mk | mind one thing. forgetting, not obliterating fr. memory, but 
x. 21; Lu. x.42. | ceasing to trust. those. . behind, the part of the race already 


b Paxton il. 217 ff. 
cl Oo. ix. 24; 2 
Ti iv. 7,8; 1 Pe. 
v. 10. 


run. and. . forth, as the racer his hand; so, the Christian his 
heart and desire. mark,’ the goal. prize..calling,: the 
crown of life [iv. 54). 

The believer pressing forward.—I. An exposition of the words: 
1. Paul’s activity: (1) The mark he proposes to himself—perfec- 
tion; (2) The means he chooses--“ reaching forth ;” (3) The 
end—the duties and rewards of the Gospel. 2. The principle 
Pnastalmanie which inspires his activity—his assurance of obtaining the prize. 
edhe Me feeak Il. The truths and duties which they include: 1. Saints on earth, 


persevere, will| however good, have not yet attained perfection; 2. We should 
eome much/imitate Paul’s activity; 3. The care of advancing in godliness 
wearer to is than | oncht to be our principal business.¢ 


unattainable; 


Oap. iil. 156—19.] PHILIPPIANS. 


One thing I do.—I was, some years ago, writes a clergyman, | those whose lash 
travelling through the Forest of Dean on a visit to the elergyman | 8 and despom 


of one of the new district churches. My 
road, and I was ing a short cut towards the parsonage, 
I encountered a poor forester, with a bundle of sticks upon his 


shoulder, Feigning myself a stranger to the country, I pointed to (Soon i 0. 


~ ehureh in age Seep et aned what it was. 
e, “is our new church ;” en he proceeded to say, that they 
bad @ faithful minister, and it was a happy day io tee forest 
when the church was built. “ Well, my friend, do you attend 
the church?” .“ Ay, sure,” replied the man. “ Were you there 
yesterday?” “Yes, that I was.” “ What was your minister 
preaching about?” This last question seemed to awaken a deep 
imterest; and the old man told me that the text was taken from 
Ph. iii. 13,14. “And what did he make of it?” said I. The 
forester took great pains to make me comprehend, and I was not 
a little gratified by his native simplicity. ‘“ You see those shep,” 
said he pase is sheep) ; “‘ now our minister made it out as this: 
suppose I was running a race to that shep, and father was on this 
side, and mother on that side, and half a score more, and calling 
to me to stop; I should not mind what any of them said, but 
make for the shep, and talk to thém when it was over.” This was 
evidently a simile of his own, and proved pretty plainly that he 
had got hold of his subject. Upon inquiring of the clergyman, I 
found that the poor fellow could neither read nor write, but that 
whenever the church doors were open, he was in his place, and 
appeared to prize the privilege of hearing; and added to this that 
he was a sober, honest, hard-working man, 


15—17. perfect,* Gk., men who have passed out of the rudi- 
mentary discipline or ordinances.» be.. minded, run by the 
rule of 3. and..minded, if ye are in error ab. anything. 
God..you,¢ by His Spirit guide you aright. whereto.. 
attained, the past has lessons for the future. walk .. rule, 
union in things known and agreed upon. be .. me,¢ vie with ea. 
other in imitating me.‘ mark..ensample, follow them wh. 
walk by our example. > 

True progress in the Christian life—I. From what origin it 
must —Christ Jesus. Il. By what rule it must shape 
itselfi—the non-attainment of perfection. ILL. What end it must 
seek—the prize of the heavenly calling.9 

A noble example.—Lady Huntingdon, with an income of only 
£1,200 a-year, did niuch for the cause of religion. She maintained 
the college she had erected at her sole expense; she erected 
chapels in most parts of the kingdom, and she supported ministers 
who were sent to preach in various parts ofthe world. A minister 
ef the Gospel and a person from the country once called on her 
ladyship. When they came out the countryman turned his eyes 
towards the house, and, after a short pause, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a 
lesson! Cana person of her noble birth, nursed in the lap of 
grandeur, live in such a house, so meanly furnished—and shall I, 
a tradesman, be surrounded with luxury and elegance ? From this 
moment I shall hate my house, my furniture, and myself for 
spending so little for God, and so much in folly.” 


18, 19. many. . weeping,’ the wicked who try to lead others 
astray.  ohrist, regard it as an offense or foolishness. 
Rn 


“ That,” said 


gig had gone by the: 


dency make 
them give itup as 


when | unattainable.” — 
Chesterfield. 
i 


Robertson's 


1“ Perfection ir 
the denying of 
our own Will; the 
acknowledg- 
ment of our own 
vileness,constant 

: resignation tothe 
will of God, and 
unwearied love 
for our neigh- 
bour. Ins word, 
it is that love 
which thinks of 
nothing, seeks 
nothing, desires 
nothing but 
God.” — Jehn 
Arndt. 


“Sighs, groans, 
and tears pro- 
claim his in- 


e100. xi.1; Ph, 
iv. 9; 1 Pe. v. 3 
t Lightfoot. 
“Foryouare well 
aware that it is 
notonly by bodily 
exercises, by edu- 
cational institu- 
tions, or by. les- 
sons in music, 


that our youth 
are trained, but 
much more effec- 
tually pubdlie 
exainples.” =« 
A, Aischines, 

@ Lalenaen, 
minding 
earthly _ 
things 
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a ch ice ahs ete ee 
o Pa cxtr. 198, | whose . . destruction, the end of their opposition will be their 
b Bo. tL 13, 4 2,own-perdition. whose. . belly,¢ the aim of their life, sensual 
Pe. tt. 1, 3; Ga. | desire, gluttony. whose .. shame, what they now glory in will 
v.& their shame in the end. who..things,é their mind fixed 
3 Ro. xvi. 17, 18. | on things earthly, sensual, devilish. . 
@ TL 1 11; Bo.| Enemies of the cross of Christ.—I. There is reason to believe 
vill, 6, 7. that many professing Christians are the real enemies of the cross 
See Dr.J. W.Alex-| of Christ. II. The existence of sueh persons in the Church is a 
pot Ca Pear: subject of regret and sorrow: 1. From their influence; 2. From the 
tice, 80. slender probability that they will ever be converted and saved.c— 
Rev. A. Barnes, | Lhe sensual and worldly exposed.—t. The guilt attributed to the 
vans characters described. These persons were: 1. Sensualists—~ 
ohadl ned} “whose god is their belly;” 2. Worldlings—“ who mind earthly 
man twice a|things.” If. The conclusions deduced as to these characters on 
child, batalsothe| Christian principles: 1. They are malignant adversaries of the 
me aeree Je mediatorial character and work of the Son of God; 2. Their career 
re terminates in the woes of avenging retribution. III. The impulse 
ne oo print which the contemplation of such characters inspires: 1. A dread 
to base deeds, | lest the disciples of the Gospel should contract their guilt; 2. A 
assiduously) deep concern for the peril of those by whom this guilt has been 
trains, like a tracted already. 
wicked Po roa a : ; 
other deeds quite} | Whose god is their belly.—A gentleman in England, who hada 
as base.”—Sopho- | chapel attached to his house, was visited by a person from London, 
to whom he showed the chapel. ‘“ What a glorions kitchen this 
7 Bee J. Parees.| would make!” said the visitor. “When I make a god of my 
belly,” replied the gentleman, “I will make a kitchen of my 


our body to 20, 21. conversation,* Gk., citizenship. heaven,' we are 
be changed | citizens of the heavenly commonwealth. from .. Saviour, we 
o He. xi. 16, eagerly await as a Saviour. papa en ee © body, 
8 Ep. tt 6; He.| body of humiliation. glorious 3° body of His glory. 
os Se. working, strange, complete, irresistible. he. . himself, the 
TL 1, 18; | body is only one of all things under Christ. 
Hoe. ix.28;100| Citizenship in heaven.—I. The seat of government of this com. 
7. monwealth is in heaven. II. Its head is God, who to an inalien- 
@1 Oa sv. 48—/able right to reign, adds every qualification of being a perfect 
8 moral governor. III. The citizens are all holy beings throughout 
@ Col, fi 4 the universe. IV. The only right to this citizenship is holiness. 
“To lead a vir |V. The government is monarchical. VI. Yet it is a constitutional 
eoegpeetel ea government—a government of law. VII. The citizens are all 
no no means |@Qual. WII. They enjoy the greatest freedom. IX. The end of 
anpleasant to| all good government is the honour of the government and the 
those who look| well-being of the subjects, and such is the end of God’aS 
the ad et The Spiritual change.— 

: As when a wretch, from thick polluted air, 


1'W.8, Tyler. Darkness, and stench, and suffocating dam 

“Virtuous and And dungeon horrors, by kind fate dischar 

poble dood are ene oe Posy? ee where ether pure 
r the ands and Elysian prospects ri 

a7 pe — Hurt His heart exults, his spirits cast their pele 

As if new-born he triumphs in the change: 


Bo jove the soul, when, from inglorious aims 
And sordid sweets, from feculence and froth 
Of ties terrestrial set at large, she mounts 
To reason’s region, her own element, 

hopes immortal, and affects the skies, 


Gap. iv. 1—4.) 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1-38. joy . . crown,* his converts will be his wreath of victory, 
and show, that as a runner he had not run in vain, Euodias 
‘ ), more prop. Euodia, a Christian woman, of whom no 
more is known. Syntyche (affable or fortunate), another 
Christian woman. that... mind,?per. they had disagreed. Lord,* 
the peacemaker. yokefellow, a common work the ground of 
brotherly claim. Clement,¢ gen. sup. to be the Bp. of Ro., and 
_ suthor of a letter to the Corinthians. in... life,¢ the register of 
the covenant people. 

Steadfastness in God.—Stand fast in—I. Your allegiance to God 
—many things will conspire to draw you away; but you must 
adhere to Him. II. Your dependence on Him—from this you are 
also in danger of being drawn, but we must live altogether by 
faith in Christ. III. Your expectation of His future advent—we 
should be always prepared for the Day of Judgment.’ 

Zeal for souls.—Mr. Moody told of a London lady who gathered 
700 persons around her for religious instruction, 600 of whom 
owed their conversion to her agency; and of another lady high in 
rank who gathered the poor and wretched around her, and 
_ some fifty-five were converted in one year. And in our own 
country, @ pious woman in Cincinnati led sixty souls to Jesus 
the past years 


4. rejoice.. Lord, the usual Gk. salutation,— rejoice ;” 
with a Christian limitation, “inthe Lord.” alway, there being 
at all times, and in all circumstances, a ground for rejoicing in 
the Lord. again .. rejoice,* command repeated with emphasis. 
(Paul a prisoner when he thus wrote !) 

Rejoicing always in the Lord.—I. The nature of this joy, so 
peculiar to the Christian mind. Its distinguishing features are— 
1. Peace—peace of mind, rest of soul; 2. Affection—love for 
others; 3. Self-denial—resistance to the calls of pleasure, and the 
world; 4. Active benevolence. II. How this joy arises from the 
doctrines and practice of Christianity alone. From whence could 
arise peace and love but from that enlarged view of the universe 
which Christianity alone can afford, and from that ready ac- 
quiescence in the Divine will which a consciousness of our own 
necessary ignorance will infallibly dictate. 

Christian joy.—We are not only allowed, indeed, but we are 
commanded to rejoice in the Lord. No joy has so good and firm 
@ foundation as that which is to be found in the Lord, who has 
bought us, and with whom we 4re blessed with all spiritual 
blessings. But whoever wishes to rejoice in the blessings pur- 
ehased for us by Jesus Christ, must be in Him, intimately united 
to Him by faith, renouncing sin, and all the false pleasures of 
the world. This true union and communion with Christ is 
the source of joy, the only source. Hence will follow a willingness 
to love, obey, and glorify Him as long as we live. But, if instead 
of in Christ and in His consummate atonement, we rely on 
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will make ridi-|therefore, always have reason to confess before God,—“ If thou 
eulous the pomp! wilt mark what is amiss, Lord, who shall stand before Thee?” 


of emperors.”— Pages: = 
Emerson Let us therefore seek for pardon, peace, and joy in Jesus; and 
S ieerdl, having found them, let us be grateful and obedient. But though 
we should be as holy as any of the Apostles, let us beware lest we 
put our confidence in anything except the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ.¢ E 
moderation 5. moderation,* your gentle and forbearing spirit. known, 
_|manifested. the..hand,> let the nearness of the judgment 
fpin fx. 253| samonish you to be gentle and merciful in your judgments. 

‘ Christian moderation.—Christian moderation—I. Refers to for- 
bi Co. vil 29—|bearance, or meekness under injuries: 1. No desire for revenge ; 
Pe init: a 2. A readiness to forgive; 8. The cultivation of sweetness of 
xxii.7; Pe, ii|temper. Il. Involves equity in all our worldly business. III. In- 

32Th 2 cludes a mind moderate in its desire for the thi of this world. 
¢ Dr. Macdonald, |1V- Requires a temperate use of them.¢ 


Moderation.—A pious officer of the army, travelling through 
the Mahratta country, was asked by Judge D——, a religious 
gentleman, to accompany him to a public dinner, at which the 
for ever; and|COmmanding officer of the district, with all his staff, and various 
others as prodi-| other public characters, were expected to meet. “I expressed a 
gal as if they| wish to be excused,” says the officer, ‘‘as I had then no relish for 
Wore to die the|such entertainments, and did not think that much either of 
Aristotle. pleasure or benefit was to be derived from them.” His reply was, 
“ While I feel it my duty to attend on such an occasion, I cer- 


tel wperenld tainly have as little pleasure in it as you have. But there is one 
ation. | When| Way in which I find I can be present at such meetings, and yet 
once we pass that| receive no injury from them. I endeavour to conceive to myself 
Sell ae the Lord Jesus seated on the opposite side of the table, and to 


»|think what He would wish me to do and to say, when placed in 
haar et hag such a situation, and as long as I can keep this ‘thought alive in 
my mind, I find I am free from danger.” 


carefulness 6, 7. be. .nothing~ [i. 42, 70; fi. 117), have no anxieties. 
but .. thing, in every difficulty, or need. thanksgiving, for 

-_ ea en ast mercies, the memory of wh. should give present confidence. 
Jo. ot 83, [Let . . God, who, though He knows what things you have need of, 


will yet be inquired of. which .. understanding,: surpassing 
in its power to calm, the power of human devices to harass. 


v i718, shall... minds, “God’s peace shall stand sentry, shall keep 
guard over your hearts.” 

els. xxvi.3; Jo.) Care's cure.—I. Ask for everything. II. Be careful for anythin 

ig 17; Ga v./ IIT, Oare for nothing.2—Trye ha: pe Mey The evil to be erode 
—" be careful for nothing,”"—that is, excessive care. Your care 

@ Anon, . ens ghana i. It ae your peace; 2. It induces loss of 

emper; 8, urries you improper conduct; 4. It becomes 
¢ Dr. K News. | distrustful, I. The course to be enieea 1. Prayer; 2. Thanks- 
¥ A. H, Chaterts. 


giving. III. The happiness to be enjoyed—peace.—Prayer.— 
I. By the prayer here described—1. We put ourselves in unison 
with the will of God; 2. We are able to wait for a delayed answer. 
II. Thus peace is secured to ns—the “ peace that will keep ou 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus." 

The methods of mental repair—The celebrated Haydn was in 
company with some distinguished persons. The conversation 
turned on the best means of restoring their mental energies, when 
exhausted with long and difficult studies. One said, he had re 
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course, in such a case, to a bottle of wine—another that he went 
into company. Haydn being asked what he would do, or did do, 
said that he retired to his closet and engaged in prayer—that 


nothing exerted on his mind a more happy and efficacious infiu- | Cave. 


ence than prayer. Haydn was no enthusiast, 
8, 9. true,* in the widest sense. honest,’ honourable. 
ust,¢ in accord. with law. lovely, estimable. good report,é 
eserving of praise. virtue, moral rightness. praise, good 


opinion. think, approvingly, constantly, practically. learned, | xii. 


in Christian instruction. received, as the effect of that teaching. 
heard, fr. report. seen,‘ personal observation, and.. you,f 
to guide, protect, bless. 

A bracelet and rings of gold.—t. The gold ring of sweet temper 
—gentleness, meekness. [1. The gold ring of readiness to obey. 
Ill. The ring of unselfishness. IV. The ring of tender-hearted- 


content with 
little, he imi 
tates their wens 


nothing."== 


¢e Phi. iif 17. 


ness. V. The last ring of industry. VI. Lastly, the jewelled 7 Bo. xvi. 19, 20: | 


bracelet of grace. If you have this brhcelet it will produce all the 
rings by itself.s—The Church summoned to aim at Christian excel- 
lence.—Addressing myself to the professed disciples of Christ, 
permit me to remark—I. That whatever there is lovely in the 
practice of Christian morality, you are to exemplify it. 1. The 
reasons for this. 2. The advantage which would result from it. 
Il. Whatsoever things are exalted and mature in Christian piety, 
you should aim to attain. III. Whatever is useful in personal 
Christian activity, aim to accomplish it. IV. Whatever is tender 
in Christian solicitude for the salvation of others, cherish it. V. 
Whatever is lofty in Christian enterprise, aim to sympathise with 
and promoteit. VI. Whatever there is, sublime and animating in 
Christian motive, live under its ever-present influence.’ 

Trade morality.—A gentleman, one day conversing with a 
watchmaker upon the dishonest practices of persons in his way of 
business, was thus addressed by him :—“ Sir, I served my appren- 
ticeship with a man who did not fear God, and who, consequently, 
was not very scrupulous in the amounts charged to his customers. 


He used frequently to call me a fool, and tell me I should die in| hat 


a workhouse, when, in his absence, I used to make such charges 
BS 2 to me fair and honest. In course of time I set up in 
business for myself, and have been so successful as never to have 
wanted a shilling; whilst my master, who used to reproach me 
for my honesty, became so reduced in circumstances as to apply 
to me for a couple of guineas, and did himself at length dieina 
workhouse.” 


1 Th. v. 28; 1 
Co, xiv. 33, 

g Dr. J. Edmond. 
“For, Socrates, 
perhaps thecom- 
mon proverb ia 
true, ¢ 
lent things are 
rar6.”—Plato. 
“Nor is it suffi- 
Sent merely to 


“He wears his 
of 


10—12. flourished, pnt forth new shoots. wherein, with | contentment 


an eye to wh. careful, anxious. opportunity, not lack of 
will to do good. not.. want, Ido not mean that I have been 
in absolute need. learned, by considering Christ, by my past ex- 
perience. content,“ Gk., self-supporting, independent. abased, 
how to endure having little. instructed,» initiated. both.. 
need, how to deport myself in every condition, : 

The school of God—I have learned: I am instructed.—This 
school is: I. Old—a most venerable university—God-the teacher 
—man the learner. II. Wealthy. What titles, privileges, pos- 
sessions, and employments, God confers! III. Select—the pupils 
are to differ—they are separated, sanctified ones. IV. Free 
—free to enter and advance—the highest seats are for the 
holiest.4 
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content, 
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comfort” — 

Plautus, 

a H. T. Miller. 

* But if men live 
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tent with little; 
for there is never 
want where the 
mind is satis- 
fled.”"—Lucretius. 
“Ts that animal 
better that hath 
two or 

mountains to 
graze on than a 
little bee that 
feeds on dew or 
manna, and lives 
upon what falls 
every morning 
from the store- 
houses of heaven, 
clouds, and Pro- 
vidence? Cana 
man quench his 
thirst better out 
of a river thana 
fall urn; ordrink 
better from the 
fountain which 
is finely paved 
with marble,than 
when it wells 


the weak are 
strong in 
Christ 


a Jo. xv. 5; 2 Co, 
ber i Ep. iil. 14 


“The Ohristian 
in the strength of 
Christ, can per- 
form any service, 
make any sacri- 
fice, and endure 
any suffering for 
His sake."—Dr. 
Rajies 


bJ. Hales, 


¢ Dr. Sprague. 


“The little in- 
fant, cherished 
by the mother, 
and blessed by 
God, will become 
aman strong and 
useful. The little 
plant, cultured 
by the gardener, 
and fostered by 
nature, will ad- 
vance to perfec- 
tion, and bear 
much fruit. So 
your religio 

though small, 

*herished by you, 
and bleat of the 


Spirit, will! they might not glorify God in the flames, she reproved one whe 


PHILIPPIARE. (Oap. tv. 13,14 
A parable of contentment.—A violet shed its modest beauties at 
the turfy ron an old oak. It lived there many days during the 


kind summer in obscurity. The winds and the rains came and 
fell, but they did not hurt the violet. Storms often crashed 
}among the boughs of the oak. And one day said the oak, 
“ Are you not ashamed of yourself when you look up at me, you 
little thing down there, when you see how I am, and how 
small you are; when you see how small a space you fill, and how 
widely my branches are spread?” “No,” said the violet, ‘* we 
are both where God has placed us; and God has given us both 
something. He has given to you strength, to me sweetness; and 
I offer Him back my fragrance, and I am thankful.” “ Sweet- 
ness is all nonsense,” said the oak; “a few days—a month at 
most—where and what will you be? You will die, and the place 
of your grave will not lift ground higher by a blade of grass. 
I hope to stand some time—ages, perhaps—and then, when I am 
cut down, I shall be a ship to bear men over the sea, or a coffin to 
hold the dust of a prince. What is your lot to mine?” “But,” 
cheerfully breathed the violet back, “‘ we are both what God made 
us, and we are both where He placed us. I suppose I shall die 
soon. I hope to die fragrantly, as I have lived fragrantly. You 
must be cut down at last; it does not matter, that I see, a few 
days or a few ages, my littleness, or your largeness, it comes to 
the same thing at last. We are what God made us. We are 
where God placed us. God gave you strength; God gave me 
sweetness,” ¢ 

18, 14. I. . things, ref. to being in need, etc. v.12. through 
..me,* by His word, Spirit, example. ye. . done, the absence 
of actual need on my side, does not make your generosity of less 
worth. communicate, share in, seek to relieve it as if it were 
your own. 

Christian omnipo .—I. The person here spoken of—“L” 
Paul spoke this both of himself and of all other Christians—the 
greatest Apostles, and the meanest brethren. II. The power— 
“ean do ;”’ the word “do” comprehends sufferings—“ can suffer;” 
it includes action—it is used.in the sense of omnipotence. III. 
The subject—* all things ;” power over everything. IV. Wherein 
this power consists—* through Christ that strengtheneth.”*— The 
power of Christianity.—I. The Christian’s strength. He is mighty 
to—1. Labour; 2. Resist; 3. Endure. II. The source from which, 
and the medium through which, it is communicated—-Christ, and 


His religion. Christianity, by which I mean the system of truth ~ 


revealed in the Gospel, appeals to—1. Our sense of obligation, by 
the authority which it claims; 2. Our fears, by the terrors it 
announces; 3. Our hopes, by the rewards it proposes; 4. Our con- 
fidence, by the aids it proffers ; 5. Our gratitude, by the beneficence 
it exhibits; 6. Our holy emulation, by the examples it records.¢ 
Christian heroism.—In 1558, a noble lady in France, who was 
80 exceedingly delicate in her health, that she could scarcely bear 
the rays of the sun, lived under perpetual fear of being called to 
suffer for religion: and daily prayed to be kept from so severe @ 
trial, lest she should bring a reproach on the cause of the Saviour. 
At length, she and others were apprehended, and with the utmost 
constancy endured every torment their enemies could inflict upon 
them. When the executioner came to cut out their tongues, that 
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hesitated, saying, God would restore their tongues at the resur- 
rection, and that they should praise Him for ever. She then 
turned to the executioner, and said, ‘Come here, my friend, and 
begin with me;” and cheerfully held out her tongue as far as she 
could. She endured the flames with the same constancy, keeping 
her heart and her eyes fixed on heaven. How readily can the 
Christian do all things when Christ strengthens him ! 


15—17. beginning .. Gospel, when the Gospel began for 
them; i.e., when they first heard it. no.. only, none but this 
one Ch, had made provision for his temporal need. Thessa- 
lonica®'(see Intro. to Ep. to Thess.), when I was in that city. 
once.. » both once and twice. necessity, to supply my 
need. gift, recompense. fruit .. account,’ he desired that 
they might so act as to secure the future reward of brotherly 
kindness, f 

The gifts of the Philippians._I. The straitened circumstances 
of the Apostle. II. The honourable conduct of the Philippians— 
though poor (2 Cor. viii. 2), they acknowledged their debt—stood 
alone —repeated their bounty of their own free will. III. The 
commendation of the Spirit of God—recorded to their honour— 
for our instruction.¢ 

The support of the ministry.—A clergyman in Wales was ap- 
pointed by an ordaining council to address the people, who had 
impoverished their former pastor, and were now to receive a new 
one. He recommended, in his address, that Jacob’s ladder be let 
down from the skies to that Welsh parish, in order that the new 
minister might “go into heaven on the Sabbath evening, after 
preaching, and remain there all the week: then he would come 
down so spiritually minded and so full of heaven, that he would 
preach almost like an angel.” Now, the people insi sted on having 
their pastor with them on other days than the Sabbath. “ That 
may be,” replied the speaker; ‘‘but then, if he remain among you, 
he must have something to eat.” The dignity of the angels was 
not inconsistent with their ascending and descending on a wooden 
ladder ; and one ladder on which our ministering angels may go 
up to their heavenly studies is, such a material sustenance as will 
make it unnecessary for them to grovel in the earth.4 


18,19. I..abound,* I have all I need and more. Epaphro- 
ditus, see ii. 25. odour .. God,? [iv. 228]. supply. - 
need,¢ fulfil every need of yours. according, in accordance 


with. to.. glory, by placing you ultimately in glory. by. 
Jesus,?@ ernie fom union with Christ.e The idea is, that 


heaven will be the ample filling up of the needs that Christians 
suffer here. 


Present blessings.—We ought to bless and praise God that we : 


have: I. The gift of life—not merely for the fact that we live, but 
also for those blessings which are included in the notion of our 
living. II. The gift of sleep—rest from sorrow and trouble. 
Ill. The blessings of Christian brotherhood. IV. The blessing of 
present peace in the Church, and of freedom of speech and action. 
V. The privileges of daily worship and weekly communion. Let 
us enjoy these privileges while we may./ } 

The care of Providence.—A pious woman, in the days of perse- 
eution, used to say she should never want, because her God would 
supply her every need. She was taken before an unjust judge for 
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shorter.”—Cowley 
a Prof. Park. 
“Surely 
preaching which 
comes from the 
soul most works 
on the sonl.”— 
Fuller. 
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man to be sia attending the worship of God. The judge, on seeing her, taunt- 
eere who has 


ied by W28ly said, “I have often wished to have you in my power, and 

fading ea toaner now I shall send you to prison, and then how will you be fed?” 
by expectation.” |She replied, ‘‘ If it be my heavenly Father’s pleasure, I shall be 
—Seneca. fed from your table.” And that was literally the case; for the 
'_ |judge’s wife, being present at the examination, was greatly pleased 

witi the good woman’s firmness, and took care to send her victuals 


from her table, so that she was comfortably supplied all the time _ 


she was in prison. 


salutation 20—23. glory, praise. salute. . saint, I send my greet- 
a Ph. 1,13; 100, /ing to each one. the .. you, without jealousy he gladly conveys 
vil. 20-22; 1 Co. /the salutations of others. Czesar’s, etc.,4 i.e, some of the 
L 3 Emperor's servants and retainers. be . . all,> be with your spirit. 

The Apostolic benediction.— This is a passage which is—L. 
28; 2 Th. iii, 18; |Full of sacred truths, embodying, either in direct statement or 
2Go. xiii.18 "|obvious implication, all the great principles which give to the 
“We should not/Christian ministry its meaning and efficiency: 1. The exclusive 
court the friend-| authority of the Inspired Scriptures in the regulation of Christian 
a ak aod faith and practice; 2. Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of sinners ia 
sequence, nor of|the sum and substance of the Scriptures; 3. The humble 
those who are/obedience of believers to His authority, as Lord, is the bond of 
cee cee their holiest attachments; 4. The real security for human 
men whoare just, | Safety and well-being is to be found in the gracious presence of 


considerate, and/our Lord and Saviour,—this will secure your personal comfort, 
kind, in whatso-| your domestic peace, and your prosperity asa Church. II. Rich 
ad ote ney lin spiritual feelings: 1. Reverence for the Saviour; 2. Calm 
crates. and cheerful confidence in Him; 8. Affectionate interest and 
¢ Dr. W. a.|warm attachment.¢ 
Stowell, Jewels of God.—The saints are God's Jewels. They are high], 
d M. Henry. esteemed by Him, and are dear to Him. They are comely with 
“ Every man liv-|the comeliness He puts upon them, and He is pleased to glory in 
inginthe state of /them: they are a royal diadem in His hand. He looks upon 
Sotanl miracle.” |them as His own proper goods, His choice goods, His treasure 
—Taylor. laid up in His cabinet, and the furniture of His closet : the rest 
“The  main-|of the world is but lumber in comparison with them.4—Differences 
: in Christians—There are differences of character which, spring- 
balance-wheel is |128 from constitutional peculiarities or carly education, grace will 
not the watch,|modify, but never altogether eradicate on this side the grave. 
the pointers are/Such are those in Bunyan’s pictures, all painted, no doubt, from 
oa aoe life, as well Greatheart the giant-killer, an hero of an hundred 
not the watch,—| battles, as Mr. Feeblemind, who started at his shadow, and 
no one separate|/trembled at the falling of a leaf. There are also differences 
ree el ca among Christians which imply no defect; just as there are in 
but all combined | COuntenances which are very unlike, and yet, be the complexion 
in active bar-| dark or fair, the hair of golden colour, 


, or like the raven’s wing, 
ot hg hea are very beautiful. We do not expect, or even wish, all good men 

z = dar all| 0 b alike, any more than I would have all the members of a 
Ghristian graces | family alike, all floewers alike—none but roses in the garden, o1 


fa Sovotination, daises in the field; the Church of Christ, like the meadows below, 


: or the star-spangled heavens above, owing its beauty in part to 
tag nee that variety in unity which marks all the works of Gol, ai mars 
8. B Michel, none of tham.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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Introduction. 


L Author, Pact. In anc. times this never doubted. Many direct quuta 
tions Trenaus, Clement Alex., Tertul., Origen). Il. Where written, Romz. 
‘IM. Time, ab. a.v. 61. IV. To whom, to Ch. at Colossw (for Col. see i-1, 
2), wh. some (T'heodoret, Lardner, etc.) think was founded by P., others (aa 
Davidson, Alford) are of opinion that it was founded by Epaphras. (This latter 
view is fav. byi. 7 and ii. 1.) V. Purpose, to caution the Ch. at Col. ag. 
erroneous doctrines; to confirm it in the true faith; and exhort it to the 
practice of the moral and social duties. This Ep. seems (Ellicott) to have 
been called forth by the information St. Peter had received fr. Epaphras (iv. 12; 
Phil. 23). WI. Peculiarities, (1) The dignity of our Lord is beautifully set 
_ forth, in order to explain how it is that in Him alone God has saved us (i. 15— 
17). This passage confirms the test. of Jo. to the Divinity of Christ: i. 1—5 ; 
of. Ep. iii. 9; Ph. ii, 6; He. i, 2 (Pinnock, see also Whitby’s Para.). (2) Strik- 
ingly similar to Ep. to Eph. ‘“ The two are, in fact, twin Epp., being written 
nearly together ; insomuch that many expressions in the one were madé use of 
in writing to the other” (Paley)., ‘‘ Whoever would understand the Epp. to the 
Eph. and Col. must read them together ; the one is in most places a commentary 
on the other” (Michaelis). ‘ Both Epp. sprung out of one inspiration, one 
frame of mind, ... so that we have in both many of the same thoughts uttered 
inthe same words: many words and phrases peculiar to the two Epp.; many in- 
stances of the same term or phrase, still sounding in the writer’s ear, but used, 
in the two in a dif. connection” (Alford). The following table (Horne ; see also 
Davidson ii. 391) shows their extraordinary agreement :— 


E; Ol. Col. Col. 
1. 6, Tasecnccecnedercccceconeneweske: 18 fii. _ eet owl. 26-99 | ¥. Ca | 1 6 
1, 10..-.sersoeeneserseveeerseel. 19, 20 | fv, 2Aicccccceccesunsreedl. 12-15 | V7, Scecccccccmcereree Hii, 7,8 
1. 15, 16,.sserveoseorseseeesereed 3 4 | AV. 16....ccccecccseetcereversveclle 19 | ¥, 15, 1rscccecesosesereerseassd¥, 6 
L721 sssssserseennneresnele G15 | HV, 22-25 cecccecoveerserneclll, 9, 10 | Vv. 18-20..cccscorsereeesecili, 16, 17 
1. 225 Lil. 10, LL sesvooeeed. 16-18 | iv. 17-91.....4 9131. 6:11.8-10 | y, 21-28 i} iii, 18-25 ; 
L195 th 1Sreccccceeedi. 12,18 | fv. 99,... Wi hae 8 vi. 1-9 seceenee} iv. 1 
jy) Via coveecocscnccecseceseceel, 21 RV: SR. cccsavactetiecsecen SLID: 10 vi. 18-20... lv. 2-4 

e 
Synopsis. 
——————— 
(According to Bengel,) %. Special, 
L. THE INSORIPTION. ,occcesremnacech 1, 9 eee 
. 0 & vioe., | = 4 
1 DOOTRINAL €2) To practise aerate 11 
1. Thanks Nacnantbeseen et Bae Pecially 1OVE......sccssecsesssce.s 12, 18 
2. Prayer ng engl 8 (4) To study the Word one 17 
3. His affection : erccveecovcervels 245 iL? (5) Relative dntiee seeeccccescesemeel S—iV, | 
UL EXHORTATION. 3. Final. 
1 General. (1) To 
PTAYCF. .20e.sesseeeseeecoensesensesee:®, a 
% Perse 6&7 (2) To spiritual WIBAOM corcoreessseecereby & 
a poms FOr a srrasonmee ees 8 é 
‘o regard tas Head.........9-—16 
) From His death, ORG... reveeee 1 Tf, 4 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
2. Paul ..God,* see on Eph.i.l. Timotheus, see on 


. 1.1. Colosse, see Intro. and below. 


grace. .Christ,> 
gee on Eph. i. 2. : 


6 
Why Christians are called Saints.—Consider—I. How humbling; 


fi. How exalting is this designation. Fellowship with God 
through faith makes saints, fellowship with one another makes 
brethren in Christ.¢ 
Colosse, Coloss=, or Colasse ( punishment, correction), was a city 
of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, which empties into the Meander. 
Hierapolis and Laodicea were near it, ii. 1; iv. 18, 15,16. This 
city was close to the great road which led from Ephesus to the Eu- 
hrates. It is spoken of as a city of considerable consequence; 
& it was at length overshadowed by the greater cities in its 
vicinity. It is probable that Paul had not been there when he 
wrote his epistle to the Colossians, ii.1. Among the dwellers 
here were Philemon and his slave Onesimus, also Archippus and 
Epaphras, the latter of whom was, perbaps, the founder of the 
Colossian Church, i. 2,'7, 8; iv. 12, Angel-worship is referred to 
in ii. 18; and later a church in honour of the Archangel Michael 
was erected at the entrance of a chasm, in consequence of some 
legend connected with an inundation. Colosse, with the places 
mentioned above, was destroyed by an earthquake in the ninth 
year of Nero (about a.p. 63), but it must have been almost imme- 
diately rebuilt. The site of the ancient city was about three 
wiles from the modern village of Chonas. 
sxtensive.¢ 


3—5. we.. ,” see refs. since.. Jesus, of all things 
that for wh, a istian teacher will be most thankful. love.. 
saints,° the fruit offaith. hope,“ that wh. is hoped for. heaven,¢ 
a safe place fi. 40]. in..Gospel,f the truth wh. was preached 
in, and was announced in, the Gospel.g ; 

Five Christian elements,—I. Christian experience. It consists 
in—1. Faith—that which leads us to receive Christ as true, to 
' depend on Him, constantly to apply to Him; 2. Loye—universal 

benevolence, compassion for perishing sinners; 3. Hope—dwell- 
ing in the heart. II. Communion: 1. Joy and gratitude to God 
because of the converted; 2. Prayer for perfection of grace; 3. 
Cheering each other to perseverance; 4. Remembering our infinite 
obligations and glorious prospects. III. Resources. These are— 
1. The word of the truth of the Gospel; 2. The mstrumentality 
of ministers; 3. Prayer for the supply of spiritual blessings ; 
4. The operations of the Spirit. IV. Practice. The fruits of the 
Gospel appear in—1. The conversion of sinners; 2, Exemplary 
deportment and diffusive benevolence. V. Expectations. The 
Christian hope is—1. Secret—out of sight; 2. In a place of 
security ; 8. Not affected by the changes of time—it is safe in 
heaven.’ och 

Continuance in prayer and praise.—’Tis great reason that we 
should continue to pray, because our wants continue: and ’tis as 
great reason that we should continue to praise, because our 
mercies continue. Who is there so full that wants nothing? and 
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tn pros-| who so em’ but hath something? Let none give over praying, 
perity.” but he br kadar nothing; and let none give over praising, that 
hath anything. Is not the mercy we want worth asking? and is 
t Yenning. not the mercy we have worth acknowledging ?é 


in the 6—8. which . . world,* see on Ro. x. 18. fruit,® fig. fr. 
Spirit vegetable life. knew . . truth,: in its truth and with true know. 
ledge.¢ Epaphras, see on Ph.ii.25. love. . Spirit,’ brotherly 
love in widest sense. ; 
IEE + 9; |,,,L0ve im the Spirit.—I. There are in the world several kinds of 
Pa ies ce life, of which that of man is one,—but all these lives are subordi- 
i nate. II. Each of our subordinate lives is something in relation 
iii, |to a higher and true life—the life of love—in themselves they are 
nothing; they need quickening by “love in the Spirit,” for true 
life is love. III. The spirit is that part of us by which we hold 
communion with God, and thus “Jove in the Spirit” may bear 
several interpretations: 1. It is to love according to the Spirit of 
God; 2. This love must therefore be a spiritual love; 3. Thus it 
cannot be love of the flesh; 4. It is not an interested affection ; 
Ga. |5- It is not mere natural affection. IV. The object of this love— 
.| unity, a complete unity, embracing all that is made to be united.g 
A faithful minister—Mr, Thomas Shephard was an excellent 
preacher, and took great pains in his preparations for the pulpit. 
He used to say, “ God will curse that man’s labour who goes idly 
up and down all the week, and then goes into his study on a 
Saturday afternoon. God knows that we have not too much time 
4j-|to pray in, and weep in, and get our hearts into a fit frame for the 
duties of the Sabbath.” 


9—ll. for..you,* see on Ep. i. 15—18; and Ph. i. 9, 10. 
ye.. worthy, see on Ep.iv.1. in.. God, ic., of His will. 
strengthened .. power,*-see on Ep. iii. 16, and vi. 10; he 


all=every form of strength. patience, ete.,¢ as the cutocstie ol 
d. 


Ma. xxiv. 14. 


e Col. fv. 13; 
3. 


“The great secret 
lies in these three 


knowledge 
_and conduct 


a Ro. i, 9; 2 Th. 
i. 11, 12; 18. 12, 
this strength or fortitude of min 

The knowledge of the will of God.—I. The will of God. It has 
reference to us: 1. To our whole nature; 2. To our hearts—to 
the objects of our love and confidence, II. The will of God re- 
vealed—not entirely, but quite sufficient for us. III. The will of 
God known—the revelation is distinct from the knowledge. IV. 
The fulness of this knowledge—we may know doctrine, but not 
Jos. i 9: Is, xL| Precept, or precept but not doctrine, or both these but not the 
29, 81; He. xi.| promise, or all three only partially. V. Its correct application— 
34, everything has its particular purpose. VI. Such knowledge a fit 
subject of prayer. VII. This knowledge is the subject of deep 


6 1 Th. -il, 12; 
Bo vi.4; Ep.v. 
15; 1 Th. iv. 1; 
He. xi. 5; 1 Jo. 
ili, 22. 


eDe xxxiil, 25; 


d 2 Pe, i. 5 6; 


‘fe x. 86; xii. 15) anxiety to the ministers of Christ. 
4 rie a) Pe Ep. Pray for your minister.—The Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of North« 


ampton, the predecessor of President Edwards, was engaged by 
his people on an emergency. They soon found themselves dis. 
appointed, for he gave no indications of a renewed and serious 
mind, In this difficulty their resource was prayer. They agreed 
to set apart a day for special fasting and prayer, in reference to 


their pastor. Many of the persons meeting for this purpose had 


necessarily to pass the door of the minister. Mr. Stoddard ob- 
served & plain man whom he knew, and inquired, ‘* What is all 
this, what is doing to-day?” The reply was, “‘ The people, sir, 


are meeting to pray for your conversion.” It sank into his 
heart. He oxelaimned to himself, 


* Prudence ac- 
quaints very few 
with the art of 
distinguishing 
immediately be- 
tween vice and 
virtue; between 
that which is be- 
neficial and that 
which is inju- 
riows 


“Then it is time I prayed fos 


myself!” He was not seen that day. He was seeking in solitude 
what they were asking in company; and, “ while they were yet 
speaking,” they were heard and answered. The pastor gave un- 
questionable evidence of the change; he laboured amongst a 
beloved and devoted people for nearly half-a-century ; and was, 
for that period, deservedly ranked among the most able and useful 
of Christian ministers. 


_12, 18. meet, ete.,* for the portion of the, ets. saints.. 
rig not “saints in glory,” but saints who now walk in the 
light, and are light in the Lord. who.. darkness, etc.’ (see 
om Ep. v. 8 and vi. 12). 

The saints’ inheritance.—I. Its nature: 1. How it comes down 
to us—by descent and hereditary relationship, and that relation- 
ship we must prove to possess the inheritance; 2. The manner in 
which men may become entitled to it—by being born of God; 3. 


This work—by which man becomes God’s child—must be, from | 


first to last, the work of God. II. The meeitness for it—through 


27) 


titude follow the 
example o! 
others, 


the saints’ 
inheritance 


a Ro. ix. 23; He. 


iol: 2 Pe: vo dse- 


Ep. i 11, 18; Ba 
viii. 17. 


Christ’s death we are rendered fit for it. [II. How this meetness | sorm. 1 


ean be made ours: 1. By death tosin; 2. By life to righteousness.¢ 

The inheritance of the saints.—Won by other arms than theirs, 
it presents the strongest imaginable contrast to the spectacle seen 
in England’s palace on that day when the king demanded of his 
assembled nobles by what title they held their lands. ‘ What 
title?” At the rash question a hundred swords leapt from their 
scabbards. Advancing on the alarmed monarch, “ By these,” 
they replied, “‘ we won, and by these we will keep them!” How 
different the scene which heaven presents! all eyes are fixed on 
Jesus; every look is love; gratitude glows in every bosom, and 
swells in every song; now with golden harps they sound the 
Saviour’s praises; and now, descending from their thrones to do 
him homage, they cast their crowns in one glittering heap at the 
feet which were nailed on Calvary. 


14, 15. in... sins,* see on Ep.i.7, and Ga. iii. 13, “ through 
His blood,” points to the means of redemption. who.. God,’ 
see on 2 Co. iv. 4—6, and on Ph. ii. 6. the. . creature, 
* firstborn bef. every creature ; i.c. begotten, and that antecedently 
to everything that was created.’’4 

The Redeemer’s person and work.—I. His redeeming work. 1. 
What it signifies. 2. How it was effected. 3. The’ blessings it 
secures—the forgiveness of sins, deliverance from the powers of 
darkness, and translation into Christ’s kingdom, meetness for the 
heavenly inheritance. II. The dignity of His person. 1. The 
image of the invisible God. 2. The Creator of all things. 3. The 
First of all Beings. 4. The Head of the Church. Conclusion :— 
(1) What are our views of Christ? (2) How should we feel towards 
Him? (3) Our course as His followers..—Deliverance from sin.— 
I. Paul represents redemption as being identical with forgiveness 
of sins. t Goes redemption secure for us? 1. The remission 
of the penalty to which our breaking God’s law has rendered us 
liable. 2. Release from the power of sin. II. This redemption 
is effected through the precious blood of Jesus Christ. In order 
that our feelings may be changed towards God, it is needful for us 
to see two things; redemption through Christ’s blood clearly 
shows these to us:—1. That the forgiveness is a righteous forgive- 
ness of our sins—not a mere weak-minded passing them over. 
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iemption.” — 
Fuller. 
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LL 
2. That it is needful to have a forgiveness of such a kind as opens 
up the loving heart of God. Il. The practical aspect of this 
It is in Christ that we have forgiveness of sins—in Christ 
not out of Him. I1ask you then, “Are you in Christ, or are you 
not?’S 

Firstborn of every creature.—Much controversy hes been waged 
about this passage. The Unitarian renders it im its connection, 
“The firstborn of the Creation, for by means of Him were created 
all things”—an unwarrantable interpretation of the Greek words. 
Some render it the “‘ Lord of the Creation,” which, though it 
expresses a truth, is not the truth of the passage. It is evident 
that Christ is not the first of the creation, as being the first 
creature God made; for in the next verse all things without 
exception are said to be created by Him. Neither is He here 
referred to as the first in the new creation, for the old creation is 
evidently in the Apostle’s eye. A change of a single stroke in the 
Greek permits of the word prototochos being read the “ first 
parent,” or progenitor of all, which strengthens the subsequent 
arguments 


16, 17. for..created,« see on Jo. i. 8, and on Ep. iii. 9. 
visible . . powers,® see on Ep. i. 21. he.. things,° the 
Creator, bef. all time. consist,é subsist. He holds together — 
what He has created. : 

Nature, an auxiliary to the Gospel.—I. The Scriptures were not 
given to men to call away their attention from the teachings of 
nature. On the contrary, they bid us consider God’s works ; but 
still they throw on nature a light to guide us to God, and teach 
what nature does not. II. But as His Word leads our thoughts 
often to nature, so nature should lead our thoughts often to His 
Word—Jesus Christ, Creator and Lord of the universe.—I. Those 
ideas which we attach to Him who is our Creator, are due to 
Christ, He having produced the universal system of being. The 
creative act ‘is—1. Uniformly ascribed to the Deity; 2. The 
ground on which the highest claims and honours are required for 
the Divine Nature; 8. Invariably recorded for the glory of the Being 
from whom it proceeded; 4. The basis of natural religion; 5. The 
general argument employed in the reprobation of idolatry; 
6. Adduced as the sanction of those blessings which we derive 
from the Evangelic revelation; 7. Alleged to have been unassisted 
and undivided. II. This creative work most undivertedly con- 
templated His mediatorial possessions and glories. We may trace 
in the subserviency of His works to His purposes: 1, The scenes 
of His mediation. The earth was—(1) The stage of His advent; 
(2) The site of His Church; (3) The sphere of His influence; (4) 
The receptacle of His most complacent operations; (5) The arena 
of His most glorious victories. 2. The fact that they are the 
tributaries to His praise—natural symbols—personal representa- 
tives—miraculous authority—incessant homage. 3. That these 
works are the accessories to His purpose—they help in His great 
work of salvationS 

The pre-eminence of Christ.— This view of Christ must only be 
taken in relation to created things. In relation to God He is not 
pre-eminent or subordinate, but equal. Viewed, then, in relation 
to creatures, He is ‘‘ the Beginning of the creation of God; God’ 
Firstborn; the First-born from the dead; the First-begotten 
from the dead; the Firstborn among many brethren ; First- 
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fruits of them that slept; the last Adam; the Resurrection; a|and eternity of 
quickening Spirit; the Head of the Body, the Church ; the Head }!"#,, existence F 


over all things to the Church ; the Head of every man; the Head 


of all Principality and Power; the Great Teacher; the First |? 7 20 


example; the Friend of all men; and the Saviour of the worlds 


18-20. head .. ch 
and vy. 23. 
s with a new birth into life. that. .pre-eminence,* that He 


arch, see on Ep. i. 22, 23; and iv. 15;| onri, : 
firstborn . . dead,® first to leave the realm of death Fiend of the 


Church 


might rank the first. fulness,‘ i.e., of the Godhead. peace,¢|4Jo. xi. 25; Ro 
wee on Ep. ii. 14. reconcile, see on 2 Co, v. 18,19. whether |%i 2; 1,00. xv. 


.. heaven, see on Ep. i. 10. 


Jesus pre-eminent.—Christ has, or will have, the pre-eminence |, <,, 


—I. In the pages of inspiration; I. In the economy of redemp- 


0, 28; Ac. xxvi. 
23; Re. 1 5,18. 

ig v.10; Ma. 

xxviii. 18; 1 Oo. 


tion; IIL. In the affections of His people—they = cm to Him | Xv. 25; Ro. xiv. 9 


in prayer; IV. In the triumphs of the last great 


ay.<—Christ, | ¢ Col.ii. 9; iii. 11; 


the Church’s fulness—In Christ is a fulneas of—I. Merit—merit | Jo. iit. 84; 1.16. 
for His obedience and sufferings; II. Truth--all the revelations|d Is. ix. 6; Lu.it 


to be made to mankind were committed to Christ for that pur- 
pose; III. Spiritual and gracious energy—-to quicken and sanctify 
men by the truth; IV. Power and authority—as 


14; Ac. x. 36; Ez 
xvi. 63; Ro.v. 1. 


Mediator—as | ¢ 2r- Owen. 


Judge of all mankind—as Ruler of the whole universe./—Peace |S Dr. Leifchild. 

_ through His blood on the cross.—Peace—I. Between God and |g Carsten. 
man; II. Between heaven and earth; IIL. In each human breast;|«The only cross 
or, in other words—I. The world reconciled with God; IL. Heaven] on which the sin- 


opened ; III. Conscience stilled.s 

The Bible points to Christ.—* Don’t you know, young man,” 
yaid an aged minister in giving advice to a younger brother, 
‘- that from every town, and yy Ake and every little hamlet 
in England, “ there is a road to London?” “ Yes,’’ was the reply. 
“ So,” continued the venerable man, “‘ from every text in Scrip- 
ture there is a road to the metropolis of Scripture, that is, Christ. 
And your business is, when you get a text, to say, Now, what is 
the road to Christ ? and then preach a sermon running along the 
road towards the great metropolis—Christ.” 

21, 22. alienated,* in a state of alienation. enemies, 
actively opposed. mind,* understanding. in. .death,* see on 
Ep. ii. 15,16. present. . sight,¢ see on Ep. v. 27. 

liation.—I. The estrangement: 1. Its cause— wicked 


Reconci J 
works;” 2. Its seat—‘*the mind;” 3. Its result—(1) Alienation, 5 


(2) Hostility. IL. The reconciliation. Between man and—1, God; 
2. Man; 8. Conscience; 4. Duty/ 

‘Reconciliation with God.—To effect this, all that is necessary is 
to persuade the sinner to cease his rebellioi and submit to Him. 
In Christ God is reconciled to the sinner, and there is no need to 
persuade Him. He is love, the sinner is enmity. He is light, the 
sinner is darkness, He is nigh unto the sinner, but the sinner is 
afar off from Him. The great object then to be accomplished is, 
te destroy the sinner’s enmity, that he may have Divine love; 
bring him from his darkness into Divine light; bring him from 
his evil works nigh unto God, and reconciliation is the result.¢ 


23—25, faith,« firm belief of the Gospel: saving trust in|th 


Christ. grounded, etc.’ see on Ep. iii. 17. hope. . Gospel,’ 
the hope inspired by the Gospel. which.. heaven, see on 
ve. 5, 6. whereof. . minister, see on Ep. iii. 7. 
you,* sce on 2 Co. vii. 4. an 

Vee, IV. g 
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sufferings of Christ are over, but His sufferings in His people still 
continue. Filled up what yet was wanting in the Saviour’s sym- 
"| pathetic sorrows.” body’s .. Church, see on Ep.i 22. accord- 
ing, etc. see on Ep. iii. 2. to .. God,* see on Ro. xv. 19. E 
| The hope of the Gospel.—I. Its nature: 1. Lively-—living or 
lifelike; 2. Joy-producing; 3. Sure and steadfast; 4. Good; 5. 
Reasonable. IL. Its foundation: 1. Our conscious interest in the 
work of Christ; 2. The Will of God in Christ; 3. The promise of 


11 Oo. ix. 17 God; 4. The experience of the redeemed people of God. III. Its 
g2Tiiv.2,8 object: 1. All the blessings of salvation; 2. The blessed realisa- 
“ Pray fora suf-| tion of being fully invested. with the righteousness that is by 


fering spirit. 
is is not a 


faith; 8. The coming of Christ; 4. The resurrection of the body ; 
5. Immortality and eternal life. IV. Its practical character. Its 
fruits are: 1. Boldness; 2. Confidence; 3. Patient endurance of 
present trials; 4. Holiness of heart and life. 

Christian hope.—A consumptive disease seized the eldest son 
and heir of the Duke of Hamilton, which ended in his death. A 
little before his departure from the world, he took his Bible from 
under his pillow, and opened it at the passage, * I have fought a 
good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto them also that love His appearing.” 
As death approached, he called his younger brother to his bed- 
side, and, addressing him with the greatest affection and serious- 
ness, closed with those remarkable words: “ And now, Douglas, 
in a little time you'll be a duke, but I shall be a king.” 


26, 27. even.. saints,* see on Ep. iii. 4—9. would, did 
will. riches,° the spiritual wealth of the world. which . . you,* 
Christ supreme over all, and in you: see on Ep. iii. 17. 

Christ in you the hope of glory.—I. Christ is formed in us not 
by our acceptance of a set of published ideas, but by a relation ta 
@ great central truth. II. Our relation to the truth of the Gospel 
is not only external, but internal. It is Christ in‘us. IDI. The 
spiritual result which the Gospel works in us is not an end but a 
means. It is a hope of glory, neither gelfish nor timid— tiw 
glory is in Christ, the hope of it is in us.¢ 

Bible mysteries.—Nothing can be more short-sighted, nor a 
greater contradiction of all the ways and works of God, than the 
idea so often harped upon, that the Word of God, or Revelation, 
must be levelled to every one’s understanding, or it would be no 
revelation. There is much in it, as there is in nature, which is 
level to no man’s understanding. Thousands both enjoy, and 
derive much benefit from, nature, who make no pretensions to a 
philosophy of nature. And the Word of God is fulfilling very im- 
portant ends in the spiritual culture of multitudes who have na 
suspicion of a Divine Philosophy in the Word. Why, the human 
rtomach, to say nothing of the human soul, which is in every 
one’s possession, is by no means level to every man’s compre- 
* |hension.—Dr. Pulsford. 


28, 29. warning,* a call to repentance. teaching, in- 
structing. all wisdom, in every form of heavenly mnowiadas 
See on Ep. i. 8. that..Jesus,? final appearance of saints bef. 
God. whereunto,: to wh. end. striving .. working, the 
outward work of the Apos. the measure of the inward working o! 
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God. which .. mightily,‘ hence he worked so mightily. See|¢ Col. #1 1. 
on Ep. iii. 20. @ Phi. if. 13, 18 
The highest style + gma nature has—I. A sensuous | 2 00. xii. 9, 10. 

»—attacked in keenest manner by the Gospel. II. An|¢ Dr. Hurndall. 
intellectual part. Christianity both cultures this intellect and|«Piace not thy 
‘directly developes it—it enlarges the capacity of the mind, and | #mendment only 
tends to raise it to the highest condition. ILL. An emotional part |! creasing thy 
—in this, love to God should be the centre. Conclusion: (1) What ee eoe 
is the nature of my soul? (2) What would be its most perfect state ? | This is the damn. 
st aan ean that state be attained ?¢ ae petal of 

care of souls.—During a voyage, sailing in a heavy sea near | ‘Y's, 8°, that it 
8 reef of rocks, a minister on Gonna the eiaak vette in a con- sy gs ee 
versation between the man at the helm and the sailors, an inquiry | Pends its zeal in 
whether they should be able to clear the rocks without making |™**es of cere- 
another tack, when the captain gave orders that they should put a ce i beg 
off to avoid all risk. The minister observed, “I am rejoiced that|without the 
we have so careful a commander.” The captain replied, “It is| Power of it” — 
necessary I should be very careful, because I have souls on board. oe 
I think of my responsibility, and remember that, should anything 
happen through carelessness, souls are very valuable!” The 


religions, been 
highly vener- 
able.”~ Atterbury 


uller. 
“The priesthood 
— in Pies 
nation an 

, turning to some of his congregation who were upon the z a 

deck, observed, “‘ The captain has preached me a powerful sermon; 

I hope I shall never forget, when I am addressing my fellow- 

creatures on the concerns of eternity, that I have souls on bourd.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1—8. conflict,« intense and painful anxiety. Laodicea,® ab. 
18 m. W. of Colosse. and.. flesh, pos. all. to people of Hiera- 
polis,¢ wh. was 6m.N. of L. that, in this world of strife and 
tears. hearts, not circumstances. love, brotherly love, source 
of Church comfort. d..understanding, the blessedness of 


a firm persuasion. acknowledgment, to the full knowledge/g g ‘ 
of. of.. Christ, “of God the Father of Christ;"4 “of the|4ur Mas 
God of Christ ;”* “of God, even of Christ.” hid... know-|¢ vatican MS. 
edges? to be revealed by the Gospel, and possessed by true f Elitcott, 
evers. 7 
The great conflict—L, The conflict—what it is. An earnest Mares “ til, 
8; 1 Oo. £ 80; 


outgoing energy; an effort that implies suffering as well as action 
—in a word, agony. Il. The objects in whose behalf it is waged 
—‘‘for you,” ete. IIL. The benefits to be obtained for these ob- 
jects thereby,—they will come from God the Father through the 
Son Jesus Christ. They are three innumber—l. Christ; 2. Christ 
in you; 3. Christ in you the hope of glory. IV. The desire of the 
contender, that those for whom he contended should know of his 
contending.” 

The fulness of Christ.—When He speaks to His dependent 
creatures, He does so in a way which convinces us that He is 
conscious of the unbounded blessings that are at His disposal. 
He speaks in a way that no earthly being, however wealthy and 
generous, has done. “ The half of the kingdom” is the broadest 
promise of man to his most favourite suppliants. But Christ says, 
% WaaTsorver ye shall ask in My name that willl do.” “If ye 
ehall ask anxruine in My name, I will do it.” Does not this show 

82 


1st series, 301. 
A Dr. Arnot. 


“ It is not a little 
will serve: for 
many precious 
ingredients go ta 
the making of a 
true Christian; 
and much of 
each ingredient 
goes to the mak- 
ing of ® strong 

ere 
must be profes 


- 
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sion, faith, obe- 
dience, self- 
denial, patience, 
humility, out 
ward prepara- 
tion and inward 
graces, outward 
embellishments 
and inward 
ornaments: and 
a little of it is but 
uf little worth,"— 
Hopkin, 

tJ. Bate. 


order and 
consistency 
a2 O0o0.xi.13; Ma. 
xxiv. 4; Ro. xiv. 
18; 1 Jo. iv. 1 
Ac. xx. 30; 1 Co. 
ii4; Ep. v. 6 


61 Th. iL 17;3 
K. v. 26. 


¢ 1 Co. fv. 20. 

@ Jo. i. 125 Ph. i. 
27; 1 Th. tv..1. 
“Philosophy 
hath given us 
* several plausible 
rales for attain- 
ing peace and 
tranquillity of 
aie but ~~ 
all very muc! 
short of Nee 
. men to it,"——7H- 
lotson, 


¢ Spurgees. 
/ Morse. 


fi, 20—22; 
lil. 9; 1 Po. i. 5; 
Jude 20; Ac. xx. 
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Co, v. 19; Tit, il. 
18; 1 Jo. v. 20. 


Vinet, 
Studies, 


Ep. |‘ @ philosophy that is intrinsically vain and deceitful.” 
.|men,¢ world’s wise saws, obsolete wisdom. rudiments, elemen- 


ale > |< 


COLOSSIANS, {Cap. li. 4—@ 


the fulness of Christ to extend at least to the utmost petition of — 
man as taught by the Word and the Spirit of God? And how far 
this may go there is no mortal on earth that can say. As nature 
contains a fulness to give to man all things whatsoever he needa 
for every purpose in life, so Christ possesses a fulness for every 
purpose of the life of the soul. The sun in its fulness of light, 
the ocean in its fulness of water, the air in its fulness of life- 
sustaining properties, the earth in its fulness of resources te 
supply man’s necessities, are emblems of the fulness of love, 
mercy, wisdom, salvation, etc., which are in Christ for the 
spiritual wants of the immortal soul.‘ 


4—6. and .. words,@ see on Ep.iv 14. Enticing=plausible, 
sophistical absent.. spirit,’ see on 1 Co. v. 3. order,* 
state of Church, conduct of ‘ndividuals. as.. him, see on 
Ep. iv. 1. 

rani Christ the Lord.—The life of faith is represented aa 
receiving, which—I. Is an act which implies the very opposite of 
anything like merit. It is simply the acceptance of a gift. 
Implies a sense of realisation, making the matter a reality. We 
receive that which is substantial—so it is in the life of faith, 
Christ becomes real to us. III. Means grasping, or getting 
possession of. The thing which I receive becomes my own; and, 
when I receive Jesus, I appropriate Him as mine.¢ 

Force of ecample—A young infidel was one night in bed, con- 
templating the character of his mother. “I see.’ said ks within 
himself, *‘ two unquestionable facts. First, my mother is greatly 
afflicted in circumstances, body and mind; and I see that she 
cheerfully bears up under all by the support she derives from 
constantly retiring to her closet and her Bible. Secondly, that 
she has a secret spring of comfort of which I know nothing; 
while I, who give an unbounded loose te my appetites, and seek 
pleasure by every means, seldom or never find it. If, however, 
there is any such secret in religion, why may not I attain to it ag 
well as my mother? [I will immediately seek it of God.” Thus 
the influence of Christianity, exhibited in its beauty by a living 
example before him, led Richard Cecil to know Christ Himeelf, 
and to glorify Him by a life of most successful devotion to His 
service. 


7—9. rooted, ete.,¢ union, strength, growth. thanksgiving, 
for present state and hope of future. philosophy . . deceit,¢ 


after .. 


tary religious ideas, for the most part mere guessings. for.. 
bodily,¢ see i. 19. 

False philosophy.—I. Philosophy, in itself, is noble, because 
true; but there has arisen that which under the name of philo- 
sophy works for evil—debauching morals, dissuading from mental 
improvement, disuniting society, discerning not God’s wisdom 
either in the earth or the heavens, and discouraging men from 
being grateful to their universal Father. II. Such a system is 
detestable, because false—and false, because contrary to man’s 
nature and his relations to society and God. It is false in asserting 
the equality of men, man’s perfection, the perfection of human 
institutions, the goodness of the abuse of a thing because its use 
is good, in teaching that the end sanctifies the means, that men 


_ 


should obey passion rather than reason, that man is mere matter,| “Philosophy a 


in opposing speculative objections to positive facts, in teaching ey ee 
infidelity, in excluding Providence from the world’s government, peed Me Aline 


in denying the necessity of open profession of belief, in discourag- 
ing religious worship, in denying the soul’s immortality, in 
teaching that it matters not whether we are right or wrong.’ 

The worthlessness of infidelity.— Infidelity gives nothing in| enemy, 
return for what it takes away. What, then, is it worth ?|n0t to be found 
Everything to be valued has a compensating power. Not a blade | $t, her post, but 
of grass that withers, or the ugliest weed that is flung away to rot|of the battle to 
and die, but reproduces something. Nothing in nature is barren. | be borne by her 
Therefore, ev ing that is or seems opposed to nature, cannot |bumbler, but 
be true; it can only exist in the shape that a deceased mind im- | religion.” — Col- 
parts to one of its coinages. Infidelity is one of those coinages—| ton. 

a mass of base money that won’t pass current with any heart|e Bp. Hungerford. 
that loves truly, or any head that thinks correctly. And infidels I Chalmers, 

are poor sad creatures; they carry about them a load of dejection 
and desolation, not the less heavy that it is invisible. It is the 
fearful blinéness of the soul./ 


10—12. complete,* filled full. which .. power,? see i. 16. 
ye.. hands,’ i.e., of the heart ; the work not of man but of God. 
a | ve flesh,4 see on Ep. iv. 22. by .. Christ,¢ see on Ph. be 
iii. 3. Union with 0. brings about the ‘true circumcision of all|£,& 28; 1 Oo. 4 
believers. buried ..dead,J see on Ro. vi. 3 - 11. 

Who hath raised Him from the dead.—The resurrection of 
Christ: 1. Disproved the prognostications of Christ’s enemies. 
IL. Gave great reality to His offers of life. III. [ilustrated His sove- 
reignty over the laws of nature. IV. Revealed the depth of His 
interest in human salvation.s—The resurrection of Christ.—Let 
us consider it in its relation to: I. The history of the world—it 
was the implantation of a new principle of life in humanity. II. 
Israel—its downfall from this time. III. The Apostles and first 
friends of the Lord. IV. Christ Himself. It is: 1. The solution rages 20 7 
to His life; 2. The climax of His miracles; 3. The seal of His/g 9, 
teachings; 4. The decisive step on the way to glorification. V. 
The founding of the kingdom of God. VJ. The whole doctrine of 
salvation. Learn: (1) The possibility; (2) The certainty; (3) 
The glory of our own resurrection with Christ.* ot laseectaat an ae 

Religious perfection.—Religion is nothing else but the purifying, | the life of a good 
and refining natura by grace—the raising and exalting our|Ohristian must 
faculties and capacities by wisdom and virtue. Religious perfec- Fogg eee 
tion, therefore, ia nothing else but the moral accomplishment of choly snd 
human nature—such a maturity of virtue as man in this life is| gioominess; for 
capable of; conversion begins, perfection consummates the habit M ples Moree: 
of righteousness: in the one, religion is as it were in its infancy ; pe oy Oe tn 
in the other, in its strength and manhood; so that perfection, in| gnitely greater.” 
short, is nothing else but a ripe and settled habit of true holiness. | —Pascal, 
According to this notion of religious perfection, he is a perfect |p Lange. 
maan whose mind is pure and vigorous, and his body tame and!; py. p. Lucas, 
obsequious—whose faith is firm and steady, his love ardent and), on te 
exalted, and his hope full of assurance—whose religion has in it| gitained by slow 
that ardour and constancy, and his soul that tranquillity and | degrees; she re: 
pleasure, which bespeak him a child of the light and of the day— a a 
a partaker of the Divine nature, and raised above the corruption | jive 
that is in the world through lust.‘ 


6b 1 Pe, ili. 22; He. 
Pet Ph. i, 9— 


¢ Ro. fi. 29; De, 
xxx. 6; Je, iv. 4; 
De. x. 16, 


a@ Ph iff 3; Bo 
vi. 6. 


sa 3s. 
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ch gS a A eS pm 
handwriting| 13—15. and you, etc.,* see on Ep. ii. 1, 5, 6, 11. oy 
ot etc., see on Ep. 15, 16. spoiled, stripped away fr. ; 
ordsnan0es principalities, etc., that strove against Him. openly,’ with 
A les _ boldness, triumphing,¢ all victorious over sin, death, hell. 
Lu. xv. 24; Ro.| The powers that are spoiled.—The power of—I. Satan, whe 
vil. 10, 11; vi\stands behind the flesh and its motions. II. The flesh, that 
18. breaks out in sin. III. The law, that appears against our sin, as 
+) accuser.¢ 
95 xi. 21, 225) The source of comfort in death.—Mr. Venn, in his last illness 
. ti 16; Ps. ae : . A 
Ixviii. 18; Is, liii. exhibited, at times, in the midst of extreme feebleness of body, 
12. signs of great joy and gladness. Some of his friends, who visited 
him in his declining state, endeavoured to encourage his mind, by 
bringing to his recollection his useful labours in the Lord's vine- 
yard. While one of them was enlarging in this strain, the dying 
saint, raised from a state of oppressive languor, and deeply 
sensible of his own insufficiency, with great animation exclaimed, 
«‘ Miserable comforters are ye ail! I have had many to visit me, 
who have endeavoured to comfort me by what I have done. * He 
hath spoiled principalities and powers. He hath made a show of 
them openly, triumphing over them in His cross.’ This, sir, is 
the source of all my consolation; and not anything I have done.” 


cLu. x 18; Jo. 
xvi. 11. 


d He. #f. 14; 1 
Co. xv. 55—57; 


“A  death-like 
sleep, a gentle 
wafting to im- 
mortal life."— 
Milton. 


the shadow 16,17. judge,¢ condemn. in. . drink,’ decide for you what 
ride ue you may or may not eat or drink. or.. days, or what fasts and 


feasts you should observe. which, legal, ceremonial observances. 
shadow,? the old dispensation typical of this. but.. Christ, 
the substance of which these things were the shadow. 

The shadow and the substance of the Sabbath.—I. The transient 
shadow of the Sabbath which has passed away. The observance 
of one day in seven is purely Jewish—the spirit of its observance 
too is Jewish, and not Christian. Accordingly this Jewish observ- 
ance, which is typical and shadowy, is all to pass away. II. The 
permanent substance which cannot pass—made for man as a day 
of rest: 1. The mode of its observance; 2. The fact that the re- 
pose of the soul is exercise, not rest. This conveys an intimation 
of man’s immortality.¢ 


Effects of ceremony.— 
Ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth 3 
While truths on which eternal things depend 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend ; 


@ Ro. xiv. 10— 
18. 


6 Ro. xiv. 14— 
17, 2, 8; 1 Oo 
viii. 8. 


c He. vill. 5; ix. 
8—14. 


“Measure not 
men by Sundays 
without regard- 
ing what they do 
all the week 
after."—Fuller. 


“ Of what use are 


eh y PA ce As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand 5 
d Rev. F. W. Ro- Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 
bertson, M.A . . 
4 Cowper. With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace.® 
false doo- 18, 19. beguile,* cheat. reward, as servants of Obrist. 
trine and in . . humility, by his (i.e., the beguiler’s) humility. and .. 
Totheity angels,’ wh. the beguiler was guilty of, as if, like a modern 


; apg Rigg. some wondrous knowledge of the unseen 
a Ool. i. 4; 2Jo.; world. which..seen,’ nor knows certainly anything of. 
vil. 8; Be. iii. 11.| puffed up, inflated. ‘by .. mind, his an phe, 
b1T.5,8. epraved, with the low conceit of his superior wisdom. holding, 
Sp aqeree believing in, adhering to. head, etc.,4 see on Ep. iv. 15, 16. 

: The holy simplicity of the Christian.—It consists Lerein—I. 
aJeev.46  |That he keeps his goal uninterruptedly in view. II. That hs 


guards against all going rding to his own choi That 
Ber aaa aries fos: cee aha 

n ian’s notion of worship.—A writer in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review for April, 1819, informs us that a native of India, lately in 
London, very much censured (most unjustly however) the want 
of images in our churches; he said, “The worshippers had 
nothing upon which they could fix their attention, and hence 
they were often gazing at each other, and often at mere inanity. 
We,” says he, “ have in our temples an image of the Deity, to 
look at, with large eyes, huge ears, great hands, and long feet. 
Not that we believe this very image to be the Deity, but we use 
it only to fix our attention, and to remind us that the Being it 
represents can see everything, hear everything,” ete, 


20—23. from ..world,* in wh., when they were heathen, 
they lived. ordinances,’ ritualistic observances. touch . . not,¢ 
this was a specimen of the asceticism against wh. the Apos. warns 
them. after..men,‘ who would enforce such ordinances. 
shew,’ reputation. will worship, voluntary worship. neg- 

» unsparingness. not.. flesh,/ i.e., such commands 
do not provide for the honour wh. we owe the body in the supply 
of its prop. refreshments. 

Two great dangers on the path to the heavenly goal._—I. The 
error of human ordinances. II. The pride of our own heart.s— 
Interference with allowable enjoyment by ordinances of men.—I. 
The wrong inherent in such interferences. Il. The impurity te 
which it leads.* 

Touch not, taste not.—St. Paul introduces these words as pro- 
hibitions of Jewish “ordinances” and restrictions, which are 
“ after the commandments and doctrines of men,” and not bind- 
ing upon Christian consciences. He speaks of these ordinances 
with reprobation, as ‘‘ rudiments of the world,” as signs of sub- 
jection to the servile spirit of the Levitical and Pagan ceremonial, 
as parts of the yoke from which Christ hath made us free, It is 
hardly to be expected that the popular use of these words, which 
has now become so general, will be laid aside in deference to an 
exacter criticism; but it is, nevertheless, worth while to have it 
distinctly understood that, when they are used as the approved 
watchword of any moral reform, they are employed in quite a 
different sense from that in which they were origi penned by 
the inspired Apostle. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


L if, ete.,* ref. back to ii.20. risen, raised fr. spiritual death. 
with Christ, as really as He was raised fr. the tomb. seek 
.. above,® things agreeable to the aspirations of your new life. 
where .. God,’ such things as knowledge, holiness, ete. 

elievers risen with Christ.—I. The fact admitted—the resur- 
rection of Christ. He was dead—He did arise. II. The privilege 
supposed, Christians are risen with Christ: 1. Professedly ; z. 
Representatively; 3. Spiritually; 4. By anticipation. III. The 
duty enjoined. Things above are: 1. Absolutely necessary; 2. 
Attainable; 3. To be sought after diligently, consistently, at 
ance, carnestly, , and perseveringly.t—Heavenward ten- 


tion to give the 
least encourage: 
ment to any re- 
ligious addresses 
to saints and 
angels,this would 
have been a very 
natural occasion 
of introducing 
the subject, and 
adjusting its 
proper bounds.” 
—Burnet, 


touch, taste, 
handle not 


a@ Ga. v. 1; Bo. 
vi & 5. 
6b Ga. iv. 3, 9; He. 
xiii. 9. 


J1 Oo, x 813.18. 
igen Bo, xiii. 


“Everything 
may be mimick- 
ed by hypocrisy, 
but humility and 
love united, The 


risen 

Christ 

@ Ro. vi. 11; 
Col. if, 9; Ep 
il. 4—6. ¢ 


bMa. vi. 20, 33; 
2 Co. iv. 18; Ph 


i, 367; also M he : 
man's’ Serm. vi.| ence of @ new vitalising element in the soul; 4. An assurance 


and foretaste of a glorious immortality. II. The agencies con- 


@ ques- 
tion might be a 
puzzling one, 
unless our lan- 
guage answered 
it for us: the 
Godlies t.” — 
Anon. 


f J. Inglia. 


duties of the 
new life 

a 1 Ch, xxii. 19; 
Ps, lxii. 10; cxix. 
36, 37. 


6 Ro. viii. 5, 6; 1 
Jo. ii. 15; Ma. vi. 


Seo Dr. Vénet, 
Vital Christianity, 
176; also Foster's 
Lectures, i, 11. 


 Geseizand Zeug- 
niss, 


* The head truly 
enlightened will 
presently have a 
wonderful in- 
fluence in purify- 
ing the heart; 
and the heart, 
really affected 
with goodness, 
will much con- 


head.”—Sprag. 
d J, Stowensom. 


Ohrist our 
life 


« Ro. vi 2; Ge. 
li. 20. - 
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es 19; Bo. v. 
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OOLOSSIANE. 
deney of the regenerated soul.—I. The import of this spiritual 


resurrection: 1. Release from the supreme evil, death, 2. Eman- 
cipation from the slavery of the world; 3. The conscious experi- 


cerned in effecting it. IIL. The susceptibility tothe attraction 
of heaven of which the new-born soul is conscious.¢ > 

A lesson from the flies—‘‘ 1f you will go to the banks of a little 
stream, and watch the flies that come to bathe in it, you will 
notice that while they plunge their bodies in the water, they keep 
their wings hiyh out of the water; and after swimming about a 
little while, they fly away with their wings unwet through the 
sunny air. Now that is a lesson for us. Here we are immersed 
in the cares and husiness of the world; but let us keep the wings 
of our soul our faith, and our love, out of the world, that, with 
these unclogged, we may be ready to take our flight to heaven.’ 


2. set, etc.¢ previous command repeated and expanded. 
affection, mind, your disposition (v. 1 ref. more to practical 
pursuits). on.. above, things supreme and final. not .. earth,’ 
t.e., things subordinate and instrumental. 

Our past, present, and future—I. Our past—a seeking and 
minding what is on the earth—a life without Christ and God, 
manifest in sin and shame. ‘I. Our present—a seeking and 
minding what is above, where Christ is—a life ‘* hid with Christ 
in God’ (v. 3). ILL Our future—a possessing and enjoying all 
that after which we here strive in faitt—a life with God, mani- 
fested with Christ in glory (v. 4).—T'he things above-—* Set your 
affections on things: above,’’? because—I. These are the only 
things which demand man’s supreme attention: 1. Heavex o 
higher, or above the earth; 2. The things above are spiritual, and 
exactly suited to our nature. JI. Man is endowed with great 
capacities, proportionate to the greatness of these things—“ affec- 
tions.” The moral affections—1. Make up man’s moral character; 
2. Raise man higher in the scale of being than the animal. IIL 
It is a man’s primary duty to employ his affections thus:—1. This 
is the end which God had in view in giving us these powers; 
2. If this duty be not fulfilled in life, the affections will be 
degraded by things below, and at last sink the soul to hopeless 
misery.¢ 

Enjoyment in God's Word.—Lady Jane Grey was once asked by 
one of her friends, in a tone of surprise, how she could consent to 
forego the pleasures of the chase, which her parents were enjoy- 
ing, and prefer sitting at home reading her Bible, She smilingly 
replied, ‘* All amnsements of that description are but a shadow 
of the pleasures which I enjoy in reading this book,” 


8, 4. dead,* to sin. life, your real true life. hid,? laid up, 
safely kept; also concealed fr. common view. with .. God,‘ 
Christ the channel, God the source of that life. Christ .. life,4 
its model, inspiration, end. appear,¢ be manifested now in the 
character of our life: hereafter, as judge and king. then.. 
glory,/ ‘‘ the followers of Christ shall surround Him in triumph, 
a dense and glorious retinue."’¢ 

Ye are dead.—I. There is a life, not beyond only—that we al) 
admit—but within and above this life. II. There are a few 
persons who do not admit the possibility of such a life; but stil 


Oe 


the life within is there. Not 
more or less strong, of ing it before we die. 


hidden life is always the truest. 


peace amidst trouble, strength in weakness, life in death.» 

Heirs with Christ.—As if upon the confiscation of an inherit- 
ance coming to many brethren, when the prince afterwards makes 
@ release, the eldest brother taketh the possession, for assurance 
that he himself and all his brethren are restored to their goods; 
and the same is an assurance to the co-heirs with the eldest, 
that, in the person of their eldest brother, themselves are put in 

session of the inheritance common to them all: even so Jesus 


Christ hath taken possession of heaven, not only for Himself, but’ 


also for us His co-heirs.é 


5—7. mortify, ete.,* see on Bo. viii. 18; and Ga. v. 19—21. 
for . . cometh, see on Ro. i. 18. in.. them,‘ see on Ep. ii. 2. 
Covetousness, a misplaced worship.—I. The soul of man was 
made for God, and can never find true rest or happiness till it 


are qualities common to that Divine object and riches which, 
unconsciously to the mind itself, constitute the attraction of the 
latter: 1. Omnipotence; 2. The capacity to become an object of 
desire and delight in and for itself; 3. Infinitude. IL. This, how- 
ever, is a shadowy and deceptive resemblance, and the trust in 
riches, therefore, is a misplaced devotion. Whatever semblance of 
Divinity it may assume, money lacks all those elements that are 
necessary to constitute any object the supreme good of man. It 
is: 1. Material and outward; 2. Limited; 3. Perishable. The 
supreme good of man must be spiritual, inexhaustible, and eternal, 
and such is God.¢ 

Sinful inclinations.—A gentleman was once extolling at an 
extravagant rate the virtue of hon ; what a dignity it imparted 
to our nature; how it recommend 
He confirmed all by a celebrated line from Pope— 


* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


“ Sir,” replied one, “* however excellent the virtue of honesty may 
be, I fear there are few men in the world that really possess it.” 
“ You surprise me,” said the stranger. ‘Ignorant as I am of your 
character, sir, I fancy it would be.no difficult matter to prove even 
you a dishonest man.” “I defy you.” ‘ Will you give me leave 
then to ask you a question or two, and promise not to be offended?” 
“‘ Ask your questions and welcome.” ‘Have you ever met with 


an pen neeih rs of getting gain by unfair means?” The gentleman 4 


used. “I don’t ask whether you made use of, but whether you 
? I for my part have, and I be- 


on such an peger mn ener you no 
. gecret desire, not the least inclinatien to seize vantage 
whish offered ? Tell me without any evasion, and consisten 


only is this fact admitted by m 
—but in a vast multitude of cases there is a hope, an intact 
This 
i } ‘ Principle, which you cannot see, 
is always higher than actions which you can. IV. In proportion |/ 
es this inner life is vivid, the outer life will be effective. V. This 
life, of which so many glorious things are spoken, comes not 
naturally toany man. It must be aspired’to, and we must be 
fired to attain it by the Bible. There we shall find rest of soul, 


confide itself to Him. But in its restless pursuit of happiness, it 
often mistakes the true object of which it is in quest; and there |P 


us to the Supreme Being. oe 


@ Ac. fil. 15; Ja 


“Men wil! 
wrangle for re- 


ligion; write for 


it; die for it; 
anything but— 
live for it"— 
Colton. 


h Dr. 0. J. Vaughe 
an. 


being @ good 
Christian, 
wheresoever he 
lives, or whatso 
ever he’is 
ealled,”—, 

¢ Dr. Caird. 

“To cover the 
sin which Hes on 
the conscience 
with a layer of 
earnest efforts to 


dead —_ eo, 
may 28 

upon it, and the 
result will be @ 
greater mass of 
sin.” —Arnot, 

“The first sin— 
that is still 
running like 
currents 4 


ery probably I may.” ‘“ How did iy 


xi 25; 1 Jog © 
12. : 
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. In pain—robbed 
heaven of some 
of its brightest 
ornsments— 
built the great 
state prison of 
hell, kindled its 
first fires, and 
awakened groans 
that never end.” 
— Dr. Beaumont. 


with the character you admire.” “I must acknowledge, I have 
not always been absolutely free from every irregular inclination ; 
but—” ‘“‘Hold,-sir, none of your salvos, you have confessed 
enough. If yoa had the desire, though you never proceeded, this 
shows you were dishonest in heart. This is what the Scriptures 
call concupiscence. It defiles the soul. It is a breach of that Jaw 
which requireth truth in the inward parts; and unless you are 
pardoned by the blood of Christ, will be a just ground of your 
condemnation, when God shall judge the secrets of men.” 


put on the 8—11. blasphemy fi. 59, 83, 264]. filthy ..mouth,¢ 
DoW TSR. see on Ep. iv. 29. lie? [i. 236]. put..deeds,° sce on Ep. iv. 
a He. xii. 1; Ja.}22—24. and..him,? see on 2 Cor. v. 17, and Ga. vi. 15. 
i. 21; Ep.v.4 


where. .Jew,¢ see on Ro. x. 12. circumcision, / etc., see on 
1 Co. vii. 19. barbarian fiii. 247). Scythian, wild nomadic 
tribes dwelling in Asia, N. of Black and Caspian Seas. Prob. 
desc. fr. Magog. bond. . free, true religion takes no cognisance 
of nation or social distinction. Christ .. all,s He is everything, 
everywhere, to all men. 

The influence of Seah caren 4 <—— society.— Introduction: (1) 
In order justly to appreciate the efits derived to us from the 
Gospel, we should always remember what our state would have 
been but for Christianity; (2) Christianity has done much for the 


6 Ep. iv. 25; Is. 
lx 


iii, 8; Be. xxi. 
27. 
¢ Ro, vi. 6. 


@ Ro. xiii. 14; Ez. 
xxxvi. 26; Ro. 
xii. 2; Ps. li. 10. 


e 1 Co. xii, 13; 
Ga. iii. 28, 


fGa,7.8. benefit of many persons, who abjure its authority; (3) As much 
1 Oo. 1. 30; Ga. praise, to which it is entitled, has been taken from it, so it has 


been blamed for much of which it is entirely guiltless. Consider, 
now, the effect of Christianity upon—I. Public and international 
policy. IL. The civil government of Christian states, III. The 
conjugal relation. IV. The relation between parent and child. 
V. The relation between master and servant. VI. The rich and 
the poor.\—Complete in Christ.—I. Wherein Christ is all to sin- 
cere Christians—in freeing them from sin—in filling their souls 
with good—in giving them comfort—in strengthening them to 


“There is 
nothing wanting 
to make all ra- 
tional aad disin- 
tergsted persons 
in the world of 
one religion, but 
that they should 
talk serene 
every day.”"— 
Pope. 


are His purchase; 2. Application—He brings us His purchased 
blessings. III, What advantage it is to have our all in Him. 
Our salvation this would be—1. Safe; 2. Comfortable.i—Christ éa 
all in all.—He is all in all in—I. Our wishes ; IL Affections; III. 
References to others; IV. Joys; V. The point of justification ; 
VI. The graces of sanctification; VII. Our deeds. VIII. Our 
thoughts and speeches,* 

_ Lying to children.—The Rev. Robert Hall had so great an aver- 
sion to every species of falsehood and evasion, that he sometimes 
expressed himself very strongly on the subject. The following is 
an instance, stated in his life by Dr. Gregory :—Once, while he 
was spending an evening at the house of a friend, a lady, who 
was there on a visit, retired, that her little girl of four years old 
might go to bed. She returned in about half-an-hour, and said ta 
a lady near her, “She is gone to sleep; I put on my night-cap, 
en a and lay down by her, and she soon dropped off.” Mr. Hall, who 
the light of a|OVerheard this, said, “Excuse me, madam: do you wish your 

.| child to grow up a liar?” “Qh, dear no, sir; I should be shocked 

at such a thing.” “Then bear with me while I say, you must 
never act a lie before her: children are very quick observers, and 
soon learn that that which assumes to be what it is not, is a lie, 
whether acted or spoken.” This was uttered with a kindness 


h Dr, Chandler, 
t W. Whitaker, 
k Rev. S, Ward, 
“Great know- 


ledge, if it be 
without vanity, is 


bridle of the 
tongue. For so 
nave I heard, 
thatall the noises 
and prating of 


and toads, 
hushed and ap- 


| eapreee upon the 
mstant of bring- 


a 
—s on a 


persevere. IL. How He is all. By way of—1. Impetration—we - 


hasta on 


gives it to them—God. II. How it is woven (v. 12—16). III. 
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which precluded offense, yet with a seriousness that could not be| tongue.” — Bp 
forgotten. Tuyiors 


12, 13. elect,« chosen ones. bowels..mercies, tender| Christian 
mercies of compassion. kindness,’ “ benevolence and sweet-| virtues 
ness of disposition.”¢ humbleness, lowliness.¢ forgiving <|a 
fi. 39, 126 ; ii. 151). 

The choice communion garment of the children of God.—I. Who 


How we should put it on.—Christian social life—I. What the 
deeds peculiar to the converted are. 11. What is distributed to 
each by virtue of these peculiar deeds. III. The common rule 
for everyones 
Be merciful_—The daughter of a poor widow had left her 
mother’s cottage. Led astray by others, she had forsaken the 
guide of her youth, and forgotten the covenant of her God. Fer- 
vent, believing prayer was the mother’s only resource; nor was 
it in vain. Touched by a sense of sin, and anxious to regain the 
eace she had lost, late one night the daughter returned home. 
t was near midnight, and she was surprised to find the door un- 
latched. But she was soon told, in the fulness of the mother’s 
heart, “* Never, my child, by night or by day, has that door been 
fastened since you left. I knew that you would come back some 
day, and I was unwilling to keep you waiting for a single moment.” 


14, 15. charity,* see on 1 Oo. xiii. 13. bond,’ etc. “love is 
the bond wh. belongs to, is the distinctive feature of perfection.’’ 
the . . God,? i.c., the peace wh. He gives. rule.. hearts, keep 
your hearts in order to.. called, to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of peace. thankful,‘ to God for that peace and the call, 
see on Ep. v. 20. 

Charity a Divine guest and garment.—Consider charity—I. In its 
general aspect. It is the most Divine of all graces. LI. In its 
particular application. It is a principle for the production of— 
1. Strength; 2. Beauty; 8. Harmony. III. As an acquisition. 
It does not come with us into the world, and grow with our 
growth. It is a lesson difficult to learn. Let us pray God, then, | 47 
to put round us the bond of love, and in us its abiding spirit.’ ¢ Col Sil. 17: 14.7: 

Thankfulness.—The heath in the desert wants rain far more| Re, yi19,' | 
than the water-lily. But let the showers come down upon the|g., parrow, 
heath in the desert, there is no motion, no sign that the shower is| Serms, viii. 1x.; 
welcomed or is working. On the other hand, the moment the|also Robertson's 
rain begins to fall upon the water-lily, though it is rooted in water, | Serm. ili. 148. 
and has its chief element in water, its leaves seem to be clapping |W. Surrows,B.A 
their hands, and the whole plant rejoices in the falling of the|g Rev. 5. Martin. 
Tain.g < 

16, 17, word, doctrine, instruction. dwell, in experience 
and memory. richly, without scant. wisdom, in a-|a a, Meg 4 
tion. psalms .. Lord,’ see on Ep. v.19. do.. deed, whole|‘¥ i¢/ . 
of visible, active life. do..Jesus,¢ live as His servants, in}; 
harmony with His will, to advance His glory. him, through 
whom our prayers and praises are acceptable to the Father. : 

The poets of the New Testament.—I. The extent of the poetic 
endowment in the primitive Churches. We may conceive that 
it was pretty extensively bestowed from—1l. The frequent refer- 
ence made to it; 2. The universality of the ternatural | See Ponerteont 
endowment. 8, The universality of excited f in the! Sem. 


3 
ce Ellicott. 
d Trench, Syn 
ist ser. 179, 
e Ja, ii. 18, 
SF Schleiermacher. 


“The more 
honesty a man 
has, the less he 
affects the air 


charity and 
peace 


a1 Pe. iv. 8; Jo. 
xiii. 34; 1 Jo. tv. 
ee Ep. iv, 15, 


singing 


b Ma. xxvi.30; Ja. 
v.13; Ps. cxix, 54, 


¢1 Oo, x. 31; Bo, 
xiv. 6, 8, 9. 


6 Ga. v. 22, 28; 
Ep. iv. 82, r 


of a saint."—« 
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* Sincerity is like 
travelling in a 
plain, beaten 
road, whieh com- 
monly brings @ 
man sooner to 
his goal than by- 
ways. where men 
lose themselves.” 
—Tillutson. 


¢ Dr. Wilkinson. 
fC. Short, M.A, 
g T. Fuller. 


It is with the 
singing of a con- 
gregation as with 
the sighing of the 
wind in the 
forest, where the 
notes of the mil- 
lion rustling 
leaves, and the 
boughs striking 
upon each other, 
altogether make 
a harmony, no 
matter what be 
the individual 
discords 


“Let me have 
musie dying, and 
I seek no more 
delight," Keats. 


wives and 
husbands 

«1 Pe. iii, 1; Ep. 
fv. 31; Ge. iil 
16; 1Co, xi. 3 


+e ve a a | 
Oo, vii. 14—16, 


c Dr, Schenkel. 
ad Schleiermacher, 


“Sole partner, 
and sole part of 
wll these joys; 
dearer — thyself 
than all.” — sfil- 
ton, 


A light wife 
doth make a 
heavy hushand.” 
— Shakspeare, 


“Choose neither 
Jewel, nor wo- 
man nor linen, 
by cand’e-light,’ 
—Ttelésta, 


@0LOSSIAWE. [Oap. iti. 16, 10 
Apostolic Churches. II. Its character: 1. Its intellectual morit; 
2. Its moral purity; 3. Its poetic conception. III. Its utility; 
1. For personal enjoyment; 2. As an element of public worship; 
8. In its influence on society.4—Doing all in the name of Christ. 
—I. What is it to do all in the name of Christ? It is to go te 
Him as Mediator—to do all by His authority—in His strength— 
for His glory—to live a life of faith—to follow His example. II, 
Why we must do this—all we have is of Christ—God has exalted 
Him to this—all that comes from God is through Him. III, 
How we may do it—we must have constant recourse to Him—we 
must live in Him and in communion with Him—we must think 
much of Him.-—Secular work, a means of ‘spiritual training.—I. 
What are the conditions to make work help in the formation of 
religious character. A conviction that—1. The object of man’s 
life is a spiritual one; 2. The claim of Christianity upon our life 
is universal; 3. Labour is not necessarily an evil. II. In what 
way can it afford this help: 1. The habit of exertion; 2. Work, 
especially commerce; 3. Business, may become a training for 
this end./ 

Singing.— Lord, my voice by nature is harsh and untunable, 
and it is vain to lavish any art to better it. Can my singing of 
psalms be pleasing to Thine ears, which is unpleasant to my own ? 
Yet, though I cannot. chant with the nightingale, or chirp with 
the blackbird, I had rather chatter with the swallow, yea, rather 
croak with the raven, than be altogether silent. Hadst Thou 
given me a better voice, I would have praised Thee with a better 
voice; now, what my music wants in sweetness, let it have in 
sense—singing praises with my understanding. Yea, Lord, 
create in me a new heart, therein to make melody; and I will be 
contented with my old voice until, in thy due time, being ad. 
mitted unto the choir of heaven, I have another, more harmonious, 
bestowed upon me.” 


18,19. wives..Lord,* see on Ep. v. 22. husbands.. 
them,” see on Ep. y. 25. 

The dangers of bitterness in married life.—I. Its extent. IL . 
Its causes. III. Its results.s—7'he regulation of household life.— 
It should be so regulated that: I. All that is done shall be done 
in the name of Jesus. II. Thanks are in every way given to God 
through the conduct of our household life.¢ : 

Cyrus and the captives.—The historian Xenophon relates, that 
when Cyrus had taken captive a young prince of Armenia, together 
with his beautiful and blooming wife, of whom he was remarkably 
fond, they were brought before the tribunal of Gyrus to receive 
their sentence, The warrior inquired of the prince what he would 
give to be reinstated in his kingdom; and he replied, that he 
valued his crown and his liberty at a very low rate, but if the 
noble conqueror would restore his beloved wife to her former 
dignity and possessions, he would willingly pay his life for the 
purchase. The prisoners were dismissed, to enjoy their freedom 
and former honours; and each was lavish in praises of tke con- 
queror. “And you,” said the prince, addressing his wife, “‘ what 
think you of Cyrus?” “TI did not observe him,” she replied, 
‘* Not observe him!” exclaimed her husband, “upon whom then, 
was your attention fixed?’’ Upon that dear and generous man," 
ihe replied, “ who declared his readiness to p @ my liberty at 


the expense of his life. 


Gap. tv. LJ COLOSSIANS. 
Sone nen A SSS SE See eel 
20, 21, children .. Lord, see on Ep. vi. 1—38. 

» see on Ep. vi. 4. disco : » di wer ye 


; > anger: k 
secing their parents so difficult to please. : 
The duties of children to their parents.—I. The duties. 1. Love 
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children and 
parents 
@ Lu. fi. 51; Ex 


xx. 12; De. xx. 
18—21; xxvii 16 


to parents. 2. Reverence—in words, in behaviour. 3. Obedience | Pr. vi. 90008 


—prompt, cheerful, self-denying, uniform. 4. Submission to the 
family pline and rule. 5. The consulting the wishes of the 
parents. 6. Imitation of their good example. 7. Kindness to 
them. IL. The motives by which they may be enforced. 1. Their 
enjoinment in Seri 2. A consideration of the comfort of 
the parents. 8. Gratitude. 4. Interest.? 

_ Filial obedience.—A little boy, about seven years old, was on a 
visit to a lady who was very fond of him. One day, at breakfast, 
there was some hot bread upon the table, and it was handed to 
him; but he would not take it. “Do you not like hot bread?” 
asked the lady. ‘“ Yes,” said he, “I like it very much, ma’am.” 
“Then, my dear, why do you not take some?”  “ Because,” said 
he, “ my father does not wish me to eat hot bread.” “ But your 
father is a great way off,” said the lady, “and will not know 
whether you eat it or not. You may take it for once; there will 
be no harm in that.” “No, ma’am, I will not disobey my father 
and mother. I must do what they have told me to do, although 
they are a great way off. I would not touch it if I were sure 
nobody would see me. I myself should know it, and that would 
be enough to make me unhappy.” 

22—25. servants.. God, see on Ep. vi 5,6. and.. 
men,’ see on Ep. vi.7. knowing, etc.,° see on Ep. vi. 8. no 
ns,? see on Ro. ii. 11. 


6 J. A. James, 


“Tf you bring up 
your children in 


& way which puts _ 


them out of sym. 
pathy with the 
religious feelings 
of the nation in 
which they live, 
the chances are, 
that they will ul- 
timately turn out 
ruffians or faua- 


likely as 
other.”-Coleridge. 
Says the venera- 
ble Dr. Spring, 
“ The first affect- 
ing thought toa 
me on the death 
of my parents 
was, that J had 
lost their prayers.” 


servants 
a Tit, fi. 9; 1 Po, 


enalty of disobedience.—Two servants of a certain Raja, in| Phil 


the East Indies, once paid a dreadful penalty for the sin of dis- 
obedience. One of them had been strictly ordered to keep away 
from a eave in a wood, near the residence of the Raja, and to 
prevent any other person from going there also. This servant, 
instead of resolving at once to obey the command he had received, 
began to consider the probable reason of his having been for- 
bidden to enter the cave, and persuaded himself that his master 
had a great treasure hid there. He at length resolved to get pos- 
session of it. Knowing that he could not roll away the stone 
from the mouth of the eave himself, he communicated his design 
to a fellow-servant, who willingly engaged in the plot, on being 
promised a part of the booty. When the night came, and the 
silvery moon was pursuing her course through the ‘eavens, they 
stole quietly into the wood, and approached the cave, thinking 
only of the manner in which they should dispose of their treasure. 
But, alas! what sudden calamities come upon evil-doers. No 
socner had they, with great labour, rolled away the stone, than a 
tremendous tiger, with eyes glaring like fury, sprang upon them, 
and tore them to pieces. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


1. masters . . heaven,s see on Ep. vi. 9. 

The duties of masters to servants. —I. Justice is required of them 
—strict justice, equity, and kindness—faithfulness to promises— 
reasonableness in work demanded—proper means to be provide 


ec Pr, xi 18; Ro. 
it. 6, 7. 
a1 Pe.117; Da 
<. 17. 


“ So far is it from 
being true that 
men sre natu- 


rally equal, that ~ 


no two men can 
be half-an-hour 
together without 
one shall acquire 
an evident supe- 
riority over the 
other,.”— Johnson, 


“ They also serve 
who only stand 
and wait” — 
Milton. 


masters 


ale. xxy.43; Da 
xv. 15; Ms. ii & 
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b Mt. Henry. for the servants. II. A good reason is given for this regard,— 
“Tt is not only|they have “a master in heaven.” Deal, then, with your servants 
as you would wish your Master to deal with you.? 

Remuneration for labour.—The Czar, Peter the Great, ones 
stitutes a master passed a whole month at a great forge at Istia, in Russia ; during 
CL eo but! vhich time, after, giving due attention to the affairs of state, 
eae eal Sith | which he never neglected, he amused himself with seeing and ex- 
s readiness to/amining everything in the most minute manner, and even em- 
protect and| ployed himself in learning the business of a blacksmith. He 
ae iolgp tte, 8 succeeded go well that on one of the last days of his remaining 
man to that cha-|there he forged eighteen poods of iron, and put his own par- 
racter in their 
very hearts and 
sentiments,.”"— 
Seele. 


vant find a g00d|+1,4 manufacturer. ‘ Very well,” replied the Czar; “I have then 
angry with him|earned eighteen altinas.” Muller brought eighteen ducats, 
too long, lest he| offered them to Peter, and told him that he could not give a work- 
wink — man like His Majesty less per pood. Peter refused. ‘ Keep your 
botiy Salt hee com.|ducats,” said he. ‘I have not wrought better than any other 
ceive thee rash;}man; give me what you would give to another. I want to buy a 
ree Bh —= pair of shoes of which I ar: in great need.” At the same time he 
lest he count hee |showed him his shoes, which had been onco mended, and were 
again full of holes. Peter accepted the eighteen altinas, and 
bought himself a pair of new shoes, which he used to show with 
— pleasure, saying, “ These I earned with the sweat of my 
TOW.” 
prayer and 2—4. continue,* etc., se on Ep. vi. 18. withal, ete.,' see 
watching on Ep. vi.19. manifest,’ distinct, plain, faithful. 
aPh.iv.6:1Th.| Continue in prayer.—From the text we infer: I. That Christians 
v. 17, 18; Lu.|have begun to pray. Is prayer—1l. The language of distress? 2. 
Xvill. 1; Ge.xxxil.| The expression of need? 3, The effusion of love? In any case it 
Mo. xxvi, 41; 1|i8 suited exactly for the Christian. IJ. That there is a danger 
Pe. iv. 7; Col. i.|lest they should discontinue this. This originates in—1. Man's 
12, 18; He. xiil- natural dislike to prayer; 2. The cares of the world; 3. The 


devil’s temptations. III. That means should be used to per- 


Lm Ro. xv. 90; 1]petuate this practice. IV. That there are most powerful motives 
pam to induce this continuance. By it you will continue—1. To 
¢100. 1.4; 200.| please God; 2. To be Christians ; 3. To be safe; 4. To be happy ; 
ii. 14, 17, 5. To advance heavenwards.¢ 
@ Anon. The minister’s prayer-book.—A once popular minister graduaily 
swanle moathe lost his influence and congregation. The blame was laid entirely 
fitted toa man’s\Upon him. Some of his church-officials went to talk with him on 
mouth; ‘twas|the subject. He replied, ‘‘ I am quite sensible of all you say; for 
Me ae the| I feel it to be true: and the reason of it is, I have lost my prayer- 
pep wench book.” He explained: ‘‘Once my preaching was acceptable; 
for my Lord|many were edified by it, and numbers were added to the Church, 
Mayor, when hej which was then in a prosperous state. But we were then a pray- 
ed ce ing people. Many joined in prayer that my preaching might be 
bis lordship's| blessed to the conversion of sinners and to the edification of 
mouth.”—Selden.| Saints, This, by the blessing of God, made us prosper. Prayer 
“Prayer is a| 738 restrained, and the present condition of things followed. 
Let us return to the same means, and the same resulis may be 


virtue that 
ralleth egninst | expected.” They followed the suggestion; and-in « short 


the minister was 


as ‘as he had 
oe vas as popular ever been, and the Church 


5, 6. walk, etc.,« see on Ep. v.15. redeeming, etc., see on 
8 


Ep. v. 16. 
i odidler wntict in the heart. 


Redeeming the time.—By these words is meant using time as it 
is given, and for the purposes for which it is given to us. I: The 
human life: 1. In business, it is our duty to use well our time; 
2. Then there are the claims of society upon our time; 3. There 
are also recreations which take of necessity a portion of our time. 
If. The inner life—the edifice of which all this outward show is 
but the scaffolding. We are to “redeem the time’ for—1l. Re- 
pentance and faith; 2. The continuance of holy living; 3. For 
the enlargement of Christ’s‘ kingdom. Application: We must 
redeem the time cx gprs + is the seed-time for cternity ; 
(2) It ie the only seed-time.—Dr. McClintock. 

A wise answer.—A poor shepherd, addicted to the habit of 
swearing, was gently reminded by « minister who heard him, of 
the Scripture precept, “ Swear not at all;” to which he replied, 
“He meant no harm; ’twas only a way he’d got.” ‘True, my 
friend,” was the minister’s answer, ‘‘ but the same good book tells 
you and * There is a way that seemeth right to a man, but the 
end thereof is the way of death.’”—Owen. 


7—10. Tychicus, etc.,* see on Ep. vi. 21,22. Onesimus, 
see Ep. to Phil. 10. who.. belongs to your city. Ari- 
starchus? [iii. 180—182, 238], acc. to trads. of Gk. Ch. aft. Bp. 
of Apamea, in Phrygia; acc. to Ro. Ch. Bp. of Thessalonica; also 
said to have been one of the 70 dises. Marcus, John Mark [iii. 
113], the Evang. (see intro. to Gos. ac. to Mk.). sister’s .. Bar- 
nabas, cousin, not nephew to B. commandments, of wh. 
we know nothin 


g. 
Tychicus and Onesimus sent to Colosse.—I. Paul’s unselfishness | vi 


in sparing two of the few friends he had at Rome in order to send 
them to these Colossians. IL. The persons whom he sent. 1. 


Tychicus—a beloved brother, a faithful minister. 2. Onesimus—| last 


one of themselves. III. His design in sending them thither. 
1. To make known unto tkem all things done at Rome. 2. To 
_somfort their hearts.* 
A good minister.— 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 

His master-strokes, and draw from his design: 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 

And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.¢ 


q 


all temptations.” 
— Bernard. 


d Ma. iii, 16, 17; 
= 34,35; Lu. iv. 
22. 

See R. Newton's 

332. 

“There some 
times wants only 
@ stroke of for« 
tune to discover 
numberlesa 
latent good or 
bad Qualities, 
which would 
otherwise have 
been eternally 


liquor appear 

ouly when ap- 

plied to the fire.” 
eville. 


Tychicus, 
etc. 

a Ac, xx.4;2 TL 
iv. 12, 

6 Ac. xix, 29; xx, 
4; xxvii. 2. 


“To beinfluenced 
by a passion for 


is the rationa 


* Arve we not very 
imperfectly alive 
to the moral 
meaning of 
work; to the 
moral necersity 


as 


~ —ar “oes a sn - i —— ™y Pi 
’ TT ike . : J ae 
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Dee eee nee cnae naan Sara RESETS aL 
11—14. Jesus, only named here. Trad. says he was aft. Bp. 
. | of Eleutheropolis. who .. circumcision, Christians who had 
;|been Jews. Epaphras,* see i. 7. who.,. you, se @ % 
crpnenig pe a i The influence of religion on the 
Self-aspect of religion.— e in f 
J Aspehiatredecs bh mice Intellectually ; 2. Morally; 3. Physically. I. 
That this perfection and completeness is to take in the various vir- 
tues of religion: 1. General self-government ; 2. Wholesome tem- 
perance; 8. Habitual self-denial. IIL. It will also include the 
Christian graces—faith, hope, love, patience, ete. IV. For this 
perfection, Christ’s example is the model—His life—Spirit—words 
~_deeds. V. It is attainable only by the operations of Divine 
grace. Application :—Consider—(1) The need of this perfection ; 
(2) Its vast importance ; (3) Its glorious end.¢ — 
Fellow-labourers.—** I am past usefulness,” said an old lady to 
her minister ; ‘‘ the Lord spares my days, but I do no good now.’ 
“ You are doing a great deal of good,” said the minister; “ You 
help me to preach every Sabbath.” Of course she was very much 
surprised. Help her minister to preach! “ Why, how?” “In 
the first place,” said he, ‘* you are always in your seat at church, 
and that helps me. In the second place, you are always wide 


Hierapolis, city 
cf Phrygia. ab. 
20 m. NN.W. of 
Colosss. Mineral 
springs. Mephitic 
cavern called 
Plutonivm. Site 
near to modern 
Pambuk-Kulasi. 


Dr. J. Burns. 


“The attach- 
ments of mere 
mirth are but the 
shadows of that 
true friendship of 
which the sin- 
cere affections of 
the heart are the 


ade atal t awake, looking right up into my face, and that helps me. In the 
third place, I often see tears running down your cheeks, and 
that helps me very much.” 
remember 15—18. Nymphas, only mentioned here. Church .. 
my bonds house,* not the whole Laodicean Oh., nor yet merely fam. of N. 
a Re. xvi 5, Yet this assembly was a Church. and.. Laodiceans,’ to 
b1 Th. v. 27. whom it, or a copy, might be sent. that.. Laodicea, either 
£2 Ti iv. 1,2, 5;|the Ep. to the Ephesians, or a lost epistle (see intro. to Ep. to 
Phil, 2. Ephes.). Archippus,* fr. what follows, an office-bearer in the 
@2Th. it. 17; 1|Ch.; nothing more known. Trad. says he suffered martyrdom at 
Ean ai; Ga.|Chonw. salutation .. Paul,¢ autograph to attest authenticity 
vi. . 


of the letter. remember, eic.,¢ cherish my memory, and pray 
for me in this chain. grace.. you, he concludes as he beg., 
with a benediction. 

Working for things temporal and eternal.—In the mind of the 
politician, the machinist, the man of science, the man of trade, 
or any of the numerous classes which spend their intellectual 
energies on the things of time and sense, the expected result of 
their operations must occupy the first place, since it furnishes 
the only efficient motive for their exertions. But the defender of 
religious truth acts in obedience to the principle of duty, and 
leaves the result with God. The men who are, by office, the 
especial standard-bearers in the army of Christ, are bound to 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
whether their efforts are likely to*-be accounted the greatest or the 
least in the annals of human achievement.A—A Church in a house. 
—One day, when King James the First had been perusing a work, 
entitled a Description of the Policy of the Church of England, 

written by the historian Calderwood, he was peevish and discon- 
tian man to be|certed. A prelate standing by, inquired of his Majesty the canse 
sore rane ithe of his uneasiness. He replied, that he had been reading such a 
out some good|Work. To this the prelate replied, ** Don’t trouble your Majesty 
work."-Cawdray,|about that, we will answer it.” In a passion, the king replied, 
f Bp. Hopkins. \*‘ What would you answer, man? There is nothing here but 
g Percy Ance. Scripture, reason. and the Fathers.”9 ~ 


e“When his 
right hand 
penned the salu- 
tation, no wonder 
he felt his honds 
so keenly, and 
spoke of them, 
for at the same 
moment his le!t 
hand was 
chained to the 
right arm of the 
Rom. soldier who 
rept him.” — 
Badie 
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‘THE TWO EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 3 
il TO THE THESSALONIANS. | 


‘THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
Sntroduction. 


I. Author, Pavn is almost universally recognised as the author (Alford). 
No quotation fr. it in the Apos. Fathers. External testimony is weighty 
(Irenaeus, Clem. Alex., Tertullian). The objections of Schrader and Baur are 
answered by De Wette, Meyer, and Davidson (Intro. toN.T. ii.454). I. Time, 
winter of a.p. 52 (Alford, Pinnock, Cony. and How.), a.p. 53 (Wordsworth), a.D. 
52 or 58 (Ellicott) ; nearly all critics agree that this was the first of P.’s Epistles, 
Ill. Place, Corinrz. IV. To whom, Cuuncu ar Tuessatonica. T. a city 
of Macedonia, in Rom. times the proconsular capital of the second distr. of that 
prov. It wassit. on the Sinus Thermaicus, and said to have been built on site of 
anc. Therme (Herod. vii. 121), by Cassander, son of Antipater, who named it T., 
after his wife Thessalonica, sister of Alex. the Gt. (so ealled fr. a victory ob- 
tained by his father Philip on the day when he heard of her birth). ‘“ Bef. the 
founding of Constantinople it was virtually the cap. of Greece and Illyricum, 
as well as of Macedonia, and shared the trade of the Hgean with Eph. and Cor.” 
(Cony. and How. i. 346). Through the Middle Ages it continued important: 
and is even now, under the name of Saloniki, with its 70,000 inhabs., the seo. city 
in European Turkey. The Ch. in T, was founded by P. os xviii. 1—9; Cony. . 
and How. i. 344—9; Lewin, i: 252). V. Design, Twofold: 1. To console, with 
ref.—(1) to exter. trials (ii, 14 7), (2) to inter. trials (iv. 13 ff); 2. To admonish, 

-with ref.—(1) to moral principles (iv. 1 j7.), (2) Christian watchfulness (v. 
‘17.), (8) practical duties (v. 14).—(Ellicot.) VI. Style, “Thoroughly Paul- 
ine, unding with phrases, and lines of thought, wh. may be paralleled with 
similar ones in his other Episs. . . As comp. with other Episs., this is written in 
a quiet and unimpassioned style, not being occa, by any grievous errors of 
doctr. or defects in practice, but written to encourage and gently admonish 
eeatfore) were, on the whole, proceeding favourably in the Christian life.” 
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; 2. THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1. Silvanus,< called Silas in Acts [iii. 143]. 


the Eng. form, Timothy, Saag my 


occurs 7 times in A.V. (see intro. to Ep. 


to Tim.). unto. .Church [i. 125, 361], not to the officials, | 37 


hence the Seriptures may be read by the laity. Thessalonians 
Gil. 157), see intro. which .. God,’ formerly “in the wicked 
one.” grace .. Christ, see on Ep. i. 2. 

The pastor’s prayer.—l. The blessings desired—their nature— 


their connection—grace may exist without peace, but not peace | God: 


without grace—yet peace flows from grace. II. Their source— 
God the Father is the fountain of all grace—Christ is the medium 
of communication. III. Their supply—free—sufficient for all— 
constant—inexhaustible,« 


2—4. we..all,* see on Phi. i. 8, and Ep.i. 16. your.. 
faith,” your life-work to which your faith prompts you. and.. 
love,¢ toil which love to Christ suggests and sustains. and.. 
hope,? he who has. a good hope may well be patient and perse- 
vering. election,* see on Ep. i. 4. 

The distinguishing features of the Church at Thessalonica.—I. 


Active faith. Its energy was shown in—1. Their full persuasion | Tp, 


of the truth and value of the Gospel; 2. In their firm and stead- 
fast adherence to it in the midst of severe trials; 3. In the great 
change which it had wrought in them; 4. In the efforts which 


; xvil.4; 200, 
1.19; 1 Pe. v, 12. 


6“It is a high 


they had put forth to diffuse it, I. Laborious love. This im- ts 


plies—1. Great solicitude for the welfare of others, both temporal 
and spiritual ; 2. Self-denying exertions to promote the welfare 
of others. III. Patient hope: 1. A conviction that Christ will 
come; 2. A preparedness for His coming; 3. An expectation of 
this coming; 4. An earnest desire for it./ 

Advantages of thanksgiving.—Unspeakable is the advantage that 
the soul raises to itself by this continual exercise of thanksgiving; 
for the grateful acknowiedgment of favours is the way to more. 
Even amongst men, whose hands are short and strait, this is 
the means to pull on further beneficence; how much more from the 
God of all consolation, whose largest bounty diminisheth nothing 
of His store. And herein the devout soul enters into its heavenly 
task, beginning upon earth those hallelujahs which it shall per- 
fect above, in the blessed choir of saints and angels, ever praising 
God, and saying, ‘‘ Blessing and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for 
éver and ever.’’s 


5—7. for. . assurance,* see on 1 Oo. ii. 4. know .. sake,’ 
a strong appeal to personal character. followers,° imitators ; 
see on 1 Co. xi. 1. ensamples, first imitators, then patterns. 
Macedonia [fiii. 148, 183]. Achaia [iii. 168, 173]. 

Word and r.—In this text we have the Gospel in two 
aspects—I. Human—* our Gospel.” It is human—l1. In its in- 
strumentality—it was revealed to man—its blessings are enjoyed 


JIT. Hughes. 

“In the treat- 
ment of nervous 
cases, he is the 
best physician 
who is the be 


“He hath per- 
secuted time with 
hope; and finds 
no ee pes 
tage in the pro- 
cess but only the 
losing of hope by 
time."—Shak 


speare, 
9 Bp. Halt. 


Apostolio 
example 
a1Co, iv. 20; Is 
ly. 10, 11; Ool 
il. 2. 


b 1 Th, tl. 10, 11; 
2 Th. if. 7—9, 


¢ 2 Oo, will. 5; 3 


by man—and it is to be preached and propagated by man; 2. | Qo, xi.1 


When not crowned with success—‘‘ in word only.” I. Divine. 
It comes in the “Holy Ghost.” Divine in—1. Its origin—of 


God; 2. Its revelation—revealed by God ; 3. Its efficacy: (1) In 
Tt 2 


“Achaia, ovigin- 
ally the mos 
northern terrt 


il aaee 1, 
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———— ——— nt 
tory of the Pelo-|the emancipation of sinners from the slavery of sin and Satany 
Lopes was, | (2) In establishing God’s kingdom in the heart.4 

Bo 146, the name Preaching without power.—About forty or. fifty years ago, ® 
of the Roman| clergyman, who was a widower, married the widow of a deceased 
province that} clergyman of another denomination. She was a woman highly 
Peloponnesus esteemed for her correct views of Divine truth, and for sincere and 
and Hellas, since, | consistent piety. She had not accompanied her new companion 
by the overthrow|in his public and social worship a long time before she became 
ome Acheon | pensive and dejected. This awakened the solicitude of her husband, 
vis had made| He insisted on knowing the cause. At length, with trembling 
themselves|hesitancy, she observed, “Sir, your preaching would starve all 
“Sobe . LPR the Christians in the world.” ‘Starve all the Christians in the 
on at We world !”” said the astonished preacher; “ why, do I not speak the 
aJ, Jenkins. truth?’ “Yes,” replied the lady, ‘and so you would were you 

; to stand in the desk all day, and say my name 1s Mary. But, sir, 

there is something beside the letter in the truth of the Gospel.” 
The result was a very important change in the ministerial efforts 
of the clergyman ; after which his wife sat and heard him preach 
with great delight. 
waiting for 8—10. for . . Lord, they received, lived, enjoyed, and dis- 
Christ seminated the Gospel. but .. place,* where there are Churches 
a 2Th.1.4; Bo./of Christ. your .. abroad, a hint of the interest taken by 
18, Christians in each other. so.. thing, your deeds render our 
b Ph. fi 20; Tit.| words needless. for .. themselves, those ref. to in v. 8. 
i|what:. . you, reception of the Apos, and of his preaching. how 
‘|. . God, how fr. being idolators ye bec. Christians. wait, in 
patience and.confidence. heaven,” to judge the world. Jesus 
. . delivered, Jesus our deliverer. wrath,* holy anger of God 
against sin. 

The coming of the Redeemer.—I. The wrath to which we were 
exposed before our redemption by Christ. II. Our deliverance— 
filled with pity, Jesus assumes our nature, and places Himself 
under all the anguish of the curse—by this He rescues us. IIL. 
The proof that our full purchase from wrath is paid—the resur- 
rection of our Lord from the dead. IV. Christ’s future coming— 


“The two provin- 
ces of Macedonia 
and Achaia to- 
gether formed 
the entire Greek 
domain, and are, 
therefore, often 


named together.” |it is certain ; but delayed, therefore we must wait for it. Applica- 
—Auberlen, tion; (1) Be grateful to Christ for your redemption ; (2) Fret not 
“Wrath is the 


that you have no hope of release from present evils; (3) Patiently 
discharge every duty, waiting for the coming of the Lord.¢ 

A waiting servant.—Little more than half an hour before Dr. 
Watts expired, he was visited by his dear friend Mr. Whitefield. 
The latter asked him how he found himself; the doctor answered, 
“Here I am, one of Christ’s waiting servants.” Soon after, some 
vovernment as |edicine was brought in, and Mr. Whitefield assisted in raising 
the highest in-|him up in the bed, that he might with more convenience take the 
eri “. a = draught. On the doctor’s apologising for the trouble he gave 
ee doa Mr. Whitefield, the latter replied, with his usual amiable polite- 
rendering for|ness, “ Surely, my dear brother, I am not too good to wait ona 
righteous pun- | waiting-servant of Christ’s.” Soon after, Mr. Whitefield took his 
“A oy hey ean leave, and often afterwards regretted that he had not prolonged his 
to self-chosen de- | Visit, which he would certainly have done, could he have foreseen 
struction.” —Jdid, ep friend was but within half an hour’s distance of the kingdom 
6 Br. Beifrage. ° 
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energetically up- 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


vain, see on i.9. Philippi [iii. 152 7.). Paap acy 


Homiletical hints.—The preaching of the Gospel does not go|% 2»ingii. 
forward without a struggle, and, indeed, many struggles; for | > Rieger. 
‘Christ is the sign that is spoken against.c—Suffering makes good |¢/. Hahn. 
‘alt; avoidance of the cross makes the salt insipid.’—The great | “True courage is 


boldness after the contumelious suffering is a sound, valid pro 


‘of—I. The truth of God’s Word; IL. The real ground of faith.¢ 
Conversion of Dr. Buchanan.—“ It was in the year 1790 that \least of a brutal, 


my heart was effectually impressed in consequence of an acquaint- | 


‘ance with a religious man. This gentleman having called one 
‘Sunday evening, out of complaisance I gave the conversation a 
Among other things, I asked him whether he 
‘believed there was such a thing as Divine grace; whether or not 
‘it was a fiction imposed by grave and austere persons from their 
He tock occasion, from this inquiry, to enlarge 
‘much upon the subject; he spoke with zeal and earnestness, and 
chiefly in Scripture language, and concluded with a very affecting 
address to the conscience and the heart. I had not the least 
desire, that I recollect, of being benefited by this conversation ; 
but while he spoke, I listened to him with earnestness; and be- 
fore I was aware, 8 most Pek impression was made upon my 
‘mind, and I conceived 


‘religious turn. 


‘own fancies. 


life. 


e instant resolution of reforming my 


On that evening I had an engagement which I could not 


now approve; notwithstanding what had passed, I, however, re- 
‘solved to go; but as I went along, and had time to reflect upon 


what I had heard, I half wished that it might not be kept. 


It 


turned out asI desired. I hurried home, and locked myself up 
in my bed-chamber; I fell on my knees, and endeavoured to 


pray.”4 


_ 8, 4. deceit,¢ error. uncleanness, impurity, as to motive. 
ile, with deliberate intention to lead astray. allowed, ap- 

proved. to..Gospel,’ to have the Gospel entrusted to us. 

not .. men, see on Ga. i. 10. ‘ 
Pleasing God.—The supreme and controlling purpose of life 


should be, ‘‘ not to please men, but God.” 


I. To please God is 


possible—because He has revealed to man His will, and we know 
‘or may learn it. II. To please man is impossible: 1. As it is 
impossible to please all men, so it is almost as impossible to 
please one; 2. As a further proof of the impossibility of pleasing 
man, I may adduce the consideration that God has failed to 
please him, perhaps more signally failed, than even man himself ; 
-8. And, chiefly, see how He failed to please man, when He came 
in the likeness of man that He might redeem him, and purify 
him, and fit him for heaven; 4. By seeking to please men in- 
stead of God, or more than God, men must doom the world to 


possible, 


darkness and stationariness, or rather, as this is not 
to sure retrogression and decay. How blessed then is 


‘the truth that it is easier to please God than man.° 


The preacher's aim.—I believe that men universally, just 
the Gospel is preached as where it never has 


‘wuch where 


as 
been | 


~ 


of cool and cajm. 


The bravest of 
men have the 
bullying _—_inso- 
lence, and in the 
very time of 
danger are found 
the most serene 
and free. Rage, 
we know, can 
make a coward 
forget himself 
and fight. But 
what is done in 
fury or anger can 
uever be plazed 
to the account 
of courage.” — 


“Cler; encon- — 


sider this world 
only as a dili- 
gence, in which 
they can travel 
to another.” 
Napoleon I, 


d Dr. Buchanan, 


honest 
preaching 


@ 2 Oo. i. 17; iv. 
1,2, 


b 1 Oo. ix.17; 1 
TL 1. 11, 12. 


¢ Dr. E. Melior. 
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of all society.”— | he are in a state which, if they are not redeemed from it by 
en: Gers’ Spirit, will be fatal to them. I believe there is a character 
“Onemusteither|!+4 be built up by the truths of Christ, and by the influence of 
age pine God’s Spirit, in men. The conversion of men from their sins, 
smite them dead. | and their edification in the Christian life, therefore, I have pro- 
‘Oh, what we! noged to myself as the very aim of my ministry. To that I have 
tnust suffer for| given the burden of my life among you. Although, that I might 
God!’ cried the| not weary you with endless repetitions, that I might draw the 
abbot, when the| attention of the young, that I might adapt my teaching to the 
roast fowl burnt | ever_varying disposition of this great congregation, I have sought 

to come at these substantial things from many different sides 

—from the side of fact, of sympathy, of reason, of imagination— 
yet the target at which I have aimed has been the redemption of 
men from their sins, and their salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ.¢ 


5—8. used .. words, speech of flattery. nor. . covetous- 
ness,“ nor with a specious manner did he cover a bad design. 
.|nor.. glory,’ homage, reverence, esp. in the form of support. 

might,* without impropriety. we. .you,¢ gentle in the midst 
of, ‘‘as a hen surrounded by her chickens.”¢ but ..souls,J 
our life itself. 

The ministerial character portrayed.—I. The disposition and 
habits of a faithful minister: 1.. His tender affection; 2. His self- 
denying exertions. II. The reciprocal obligations of a faithful 
people: 1. Love to his person; 2. Attention to his instructions; 
8. Submission to his authority; 4. Co-operation with him in 
every good work. Improvement :—How may such a blessed state 
of things be—(1) Produced ? (2) Revived ?# 

Whitefield and Grimshaw.— Mr. Whitefield, in a sermon he 
preached at Haworth, having spoken severely of those professors 
of the Gospel who, by their loose and evil conduct, caused the 
ways of truth to be evil spoken of, intimated his hope, that it was 
not necessary to enlarge much upon that topic to the congrega- 
tion before him, who had so long enjoyed the benefit of an able 
and faithful preacher; and he was willing to believe that their 
profitting appeared to all men. This roused Mr. Grimshaw’s 
spirit, and, notwithstanding his great regard for the preacher, he 
stood up and interrupted him, saying, with a loud voice, “Oh! 
sir, for God’s sake, do not speak so; I pray you, do not flatter. 


I fear the greater part of them are going to hell with their eyes, 
open.’ 


9,10. for ye, ete., see on Ac. xx. 84; and 1 Oo. ix. 11—14, 
Ad Poe he appeals to their own personal knowledge of his 
conduc 

Ministerial tenderness and fidelity —I. Paul's disinterestedness. 
Tl. His holy consistency. III. His faithful and affectionate 
labours. IV. His grateful feelings on their behalf (v. 13). Here 
he refers to—1. Their reception of the Gospel ; 2. Their suffer- 
ings on its account. V. His ardent affection for them: 1. Ité 
oe - Its grounds. 

An industrious clergyman.—As Peter the Great of Russia waa 
travelling through a village in France, he saw, in a garden belong- 
ing to a parsonage, a man in a cassock, with a spade in his han 
digging hard at some beds of vegetables. The Ozar, much pleased 
with the sight, alighted, and asked him who he was. “ Six,” 


ator 
re 
a 


~ 


1 Jo, ili. 16; 2 
Co. xii. 15, 

g C. Simeon, M.A, 
“Praise not 
people to their 
faces, to the end 
that they may 
pay thee in the 
same coin. This 
is so thin @ cob- 
web that it may, 
with little diffi- 


rarely strong 
enough to catch 
flies of any con- 
siderable magni- 
tude,”—Fuller, 


1f-denying 
zeal 


@ 2 Oo. wil. 3; 1. 
12. 


See also Dr. 
Hoffman's Pro- 
phecy of our Lord, 
p. 220. 


b Anon. 


“ Boe a pattern to 
vthers, and then 
all will go well; 
for as a whole 
city is infected 
iby the licentious 
passions tel 


——° 


— = 3 se 
hee e 


Oap. ti. 11—14,) 


answered the man, “I am the clergyman of the village.” 
took you fora gardener. Why are you employed in this manner?” 
“The revenues of my living being but very moderate, I do not 
choose to be an expense to my parishioners, but wish rather to 
have it in my power to assist them. They respect me the more 
when they see that, to procure myself some of the conveniences 
of life, I improve this garden, and in this humble occupation 
spend as much of my time as the duties of my ministry will 
allow.” “You are an honest man,” replied the Ozar, “ and I 
esteem you the more for thinking and acting in this manner; 
tell me your name.” He drew out his tablets, and wrote down 
the name of the worthy clergyman; and after telling him who he 
himself was, and giving him many proofs of his kindness, he took 
leave of him, and returned to his carriage. When he went back 
to Moscow, he did not forget this scene, and endeavoured to in- 
duce the priests in his empire to imitate so virtuous an example. 
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gread 
men, 80 it is like- 
wise reformed by 
their modera- 
tion.”— Cicero. 


“As anurse who 
takes a child ta 
bring up, yet 
feeds it not, but 
lets it die of hun- 
ger, is & mur- 
derer; so is hea 
murderer of 
souls who allowa. 
them te starve 
under his minig- 
try.” —Cawdray. 


11, 12. father, ete., not only with a father’s tenderness, but] on 


authority also. walk ..God,¢ whose adopted children you are. 
who.. glory,’ hence walk as citizens of that kingdom, and 
heirs of that glory. 

Walking worthy of God.—l. The kingdom and glory to which 
God has called us. He calls us to possess—1. Himself—to take 
Him by the Spirit, the heart, and the knowledge, which is love; 
2. Ourselves—we are lost, if we lose God; 3. Our brethren—if we 
possess God, we must possess as our brethren all who are His sons; 
4. All things—“ all are ours.” II. Consider that God hath “ called 
us to His kingdom and glory:” 1. The ground of this call—His 
own character; 2. The ways in which He calls us—by the Gospel 
—by His Son—by His sacraments. ILI. Wkat our duty is with 
reference to this call—to walk worthy of God. We may do this 
by contemplating the life, and following the example, of the only 


consistency. 


@1 Th.iv.1; 
iv.1; CoLi. i 
PRA a 
62 TLL9; 10a. 
L® 
es, ye of 
ous courses, 
practised in @ 
domestic circle, 
ie 3 more 
readily and more 
deeply when we 
behold them in 


man who walked worthy of God—our Saviour, Jesus of Nazareth, | nat. 


who gave Himself for us.¢ 

Walking with God.—To walk with God is to be sincerely and 
heartily careful to set forward His cause, to promote His Gospel, 
to defend His truth, to amplify His kingdom to the uttermost of 
our powers. Walk on, and go forward. For if ye be in the way of 
life, not to go forward is to go backward. A dog returning to his 
yomit is a foul and an ugly thing to behold. Take heed of back- 
sliding. Walk not as those do in darkness, but in light. ‘ God 
is light;” walk, therefore, “ with God,” and then ye do that which 
He requireth at your hands,4 


18, 14. ye.. men, ye did not receive it for the sake of the 
preacher. but.. ,¢ word of life, power, salvation. which 
.. believe,’ producing good fruit. for ye, etc.,° he instances 
their imitation of the Churches of Jud#a in their sufferings as 
distinct evidence of the energy of the Word within them. 

A due reception of the Gospel.—I. What there was in Paul’s 
ministry among the Thessalonians which occasioned such in- 


cessant thankfulness to God. The manner of—1. Its reception—| 5,' 


they received it as proceeding from His love—as sanctioned by 
His authority—and as assured to them by His truth and faithful- 
ness ; 2. Its operation—in their first conversion—in their subse- 


uent support—in their essive sanctification. I, What 
ccoapid ot "hh ee aaiaisters have, whose labours are s0 


¢ Dr. N. Macleod. 


“Itisnotsomuch 
ee talents that 

od blesses, as 
great likeness 
to Jesus,” = 
M' Cheyne. 


d Abp. Sandys. 


receiving the 
truth 


a1 Th.iv.8; Ma, 
x. 40; Ga. iv. 14 


b Ja. 1,18; 1 Pe 
i, 28, 


e Jo. xv. 5; 1 Oo. 
i. 80; He. x. 33, 


carry it to 
utmost height of 
perfection sf 
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which it # cap- 
able, may be said 
‘nm s0m3 measure 
to go beyond it; 
his transcendent 
productions ad- 
mit of no appel- 
lations.” —La 
Bruyere. 


a C. Simeon, M.A, 


The sain.’s appe- 
dte augments the 
lelight of his en- 
joyment. 


¢ Cowper. 


penalty 
unbelief 

@ Ac. vii. 52; ix, 
22, 23. 


6 Olshausen, 

Jowett this inter- 
ret. is rejected 
y Ellicott, Al- 

ford, &. 

¢ Tacit. [Tist. v.5; 

Juv. Sut. xiv. 103; 

Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 


624, 

xili, 50; 
xiv. 19; xvii. 13; 
xviii, 12; Ma. 
xxiii. 32,34; xxiv. 
1, 2, 21, 34. 


Paul’s desire 
to visit them 


, & Ellicott. 

61 Th. ili. 10. 

¢ Re. fi. 10; Jo. 
xiii, 2, 27. 


“Friendship re- 
quires actions; 
love requires not 
so much proofs 
@s expressions of 
love. Love de- 
mands little else 
than the power 
tofeeland requite 
love.”—Richier. 


d OC. H. Spurgeon. 
“ What, can the 
devil speak 
true?” — Shake 
peara. 


“—_—S re 
j ae 
f 
‘ 


I. THESSALONIANS. (Cap. ii. 16—18, 


blest: 1. For the people’s sake; 2. For the Church’s sake; 3. 
For the world’s sake; 4. For the Lord’s sake. Learn :—(1) 


Whence it is that the Word preached is so generally ineffectual to _ 


any saving purpose; (2) How it may be made effectual to the 
good of our souls.¢ 
The Divine plan of salvation.— 
O how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heayven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan§ 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile; 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscrib’d above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous, as the brightness of a star; 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quick’ning words—Believe and Live le 


15, 16. who . . us,*thus P. endorses the words of that martyr 
at whose death he had presided [iii. 68]. and..men, sup- 
posed “ ref. to that ‘‘ hatred of the human race” for wh. the Jews 
were reproached :¢ but prob. explained by v. 16, i.e. contrary toe 
the best interests of all men. forbidding, cic.,¢ this they had 
oft. done by word and deed. wrath, the effects of God’s 
righteous indignation. 

Personification of bigotry.—‘t She has no head, and cannot 
think; she has no heart and cannot feel; when she moves, it is 
in wrath; when she pauses, it 1s amid ruin; her prayers are 
curses ; her communion is death; her vengeance is eternal; her 
decalogue is written with the blood of her victims; and, if she stops 
a moment from her infernal flight, it is upon some kindred rock, to 
whet her fang for keener rapine, and to replume her wing for a 
more sanguinary desolation.” —Philips. 


17, 18. being .. you, “having been torn fr. you.” for.. 
time, “for the season of an hour.’* presence. . heart, see 
on Col. ii. 5. wherefore,* on acc. of this strong desire. Satan 
«. us,° by var. agencies, always at his command, 

Satan hindering us.—Since the first hour in which goodness 
came into conflict with evil, it has never ceased to be true in 
spiritual experience, that Satan hinders us. He does this on all 
sides, at all times, and in all manners. He hinders us—I. When 
we are first coming to Christ. IL. When we are saved and con- 
verted—now he tries to hinder the completeness of our personal 
character. III. When we are earnest in prayer—he endeavours 
to make us miss the blessing. IV. In all Christian effort—te 
all revivals of religion there will be found a reviva) of his oppo- 
sition. But we are doing the Lord’s work, and in His strengtl: 
we shall win the victory, and triumph over our adversary.¢ 

The work of Satan— [ 

as “ ine of God | 

on redeeming ;—I will go on damning. 
God ! go on making; I will go on marring. 
Go on believing, man! I go on tempting. 
Saint! angel! cherub! seraph ! and archangel 
Go ye on blessing;—I will go on cursing. 
I now retrack my course to earth, therein 


4 


a % shia «ie = ur. «* oer Set re 


? . bd b * a3 , ie 
Cap. i1!. 1-8.) #. PHESSALONIAWR. 27 
To work out what remaineth of the fate 4 Batley. 


Of this man, and await his world’s destruction, 
What next may hap I care not.< 


19, 20, for.. rejoicing P see on 2 Co. i. 14; and Ph. iv. 1.|the preach= | 
glory ..joy,* that his converts, in whom he glories, should pe BoM eke SY a 
become in his experience a maiter of joy, lies in the nature of the ed se! 
case. a@ Is. viii. 18; Re. 

The day of God.—I. The advent of the Saviour. II. The fact|.. 145 a 
that at His appearance there will be a mutual recognition of|posom enon a ea 
individuals. If. The relation between ministers and people!a melancholy  —__ 
peculiarly regards the day of God. Then only will the fruits of|80ul; he'll be | 
our ministry be—1. Secure from all danger; 2. Complete; 3. Ascer-|th1>'° saaravate : 
tained and known. IV. These future realisations may even now ani Jessen thy a 
be partially anticipated. ‘* What is our hope,” etc.?—1. Some|prosperity. He 
encourage us—these are our hope—the young—the afilicted—|#0°8 always 
the convinced and awakened; 2. Some solace us—our joy; 3. sod “digas tia . 
Some dignify us—our “ crown of rejoicing ”—these are the well- 
informed—the consistent—the peaceful—the kind and generous— h 
the public-spirited.? easily. got ints 4 
A minister's joy in his converts.—Archbishop Williams once said |bad one, and tal’ 
q 
« 


bear half. He's 
never in a good 


to a friend of his, ‘‘ I have passed through many places of honour |°¥t with thee,"— 


4 and trust, both in Church and State, more than any of my order in | /™ 
England these seventy years back ; yet were I but assured that|® ¥- Jap. 
by my preaching I had but converted one soul to God, I should ae 
take therein more spiritual joy and comfort than in all the a 
honours and offices which have been bestowed upon me,” ak . 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
the sending 


1—38. left .. alone? [iii. 160]. to. . faith? [iii. 185]. that | of Timothy - 
. . afflictions, see on Ep iii. 13. for .. thereunto, this applies | Ac. xvii. 15, - a 
to all dises.,“and esp. to Paul.¢ Meena ate 7 

The Christian conditions of life.—I. What is the aim of man?| xy. 9, 93; 2 Ti. P 
To live a godly life, a life after the image and the mind of God, |iii 12; 1 Pe. fi. “e 
and leave all questions of happiness alone. It may bring happi- - egos * 
ness. Well! It may bring, in the present, cares and sorrows. | 99 94, Ve iv 
Still, well! in either case, well! II. Many of you may think this |“ Solitude is one « 
a dark sentence, as it stands, for it seems to intimate some delibe-|of the eter 
rate ordinance of affliction, which we cannot harmonise with pi arora ' ; 
God’s natuge ; but still it is the whole burden of Scripture. Tolis susceptible. 
understand“this, consider—1. The ordinance of afiliction; 2. Its | Sclitude is ass, ; 

Fs ‘ when too long 

author ; 3. The reason for it; 4. Its end.* continued, cap- - 

Affliction.—Afiliction is a thorn, but still it is from God, by|ablo of ' being ~ 4 
which He pierces through the leaves of pride. Many trees grow|made the most : 
better in the shade than in the sunshine. Oh! if God is only |S°viN, |. Bes: 
with us, the furnace is changed into a fire of joy, a prison into @|gurable | source ? 
pleasure-ground, an earthquake into a cheerful dance. Even the}jof  anguish.”— 
rod of His anger, like Aaron’s rod, blossoms and bears almonds, oT heen BA 
like the staff of Jonathan’s, with honeycomb on its point! sn I ; . 


I Dr Krummacher, 
4, 5. tribulation [i. 182]. even.. know, hence it was/|t-ibulation 
not an unexpected thing that had happened. sent.. faith, |a2 Oo. xi. 8. 
v.2. lest..you,* to abandon or disgrace your profession. |p Ga, ty. 11. 7 
and .. vain,’ without fruit, in your holy walk and Church ex- 


“ There are thre 
tension: see on Ga. iv. 1L. modes of keering 
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the ills of life: ! 
by indifference, 
whichis the most 
common; by 
philosophy, 
which isthe most 
ostentatious; and 
by religion,which 
is the most 
effectual " — Col- 
ton. 


¢ W. Burkitt, M.A. 


“The godly are 
said to dwell in 
the secret of the 
Most High, and 
they must not 
look to be freed 
from dangers. It 
_ ts enough that 
they are pre- 
served in danger, 
and if the Provi- 
dence of God be 
In such small 
things as in the 
fall of a sparrow, 
and the number- 
ing of the hairs 
of our head, how 
much more in the 
trials and afflic- 
tions of His chil- 
dren.”—S. Smith. 


d H. W. Beecher. 


“Oalamity is 
man's true touch- 
stone.” — Beau- 
mont. 


effect of good 
news 


a Ac. xviii, 1—5, 


b Pr. xxv. 25; 2 
Co vii 6,7. 

e 2Jo 4; Ep. vi 
10, 11. 

* When ill news 
comes too late 
to be serviceable 
to thy neighbour, 
keop it to your- 
self.” — Zimmer- 


min. 
“Til news are 
swa)low-winged, 
but what’s good 
walks on 
orntches,”-~ Mae- 
singer. 
€ C0. Simeve, UA, 
“Thy words 
have darted 
hope into my 
soul, 
dnd comfort 
dawns upon 
me "—Southern, 


‘ « ie a. 2 
» _ 
: : - 
7 : 


i. fHESSALONIABA (Cap. ili. 6-8 

The minister’s people to be warned by him of future sujferings.— 
I. It is the duty of ministers to warn young converts of the diffi- 
culties of the Christian life. They must be taught that a suffering 
hour will come, and they must expect it. II. When Christians 
have received these warnings, they should forearm themselves, and 
not sink under trials when they come. III. The heavier these 
trials are, the greater will the reward be—for light afiliction we 
shall have an eternal weight of glory.¢ 

Salvation through tribulation.—You shall hear men say that 
they were born into the kingdom of Christ in a revival of religion. 
They were born into the kingdom of Christ just as Colurabus was 
born into America! He saw the shore; but look at the maps 
that he and those who were with him made when they thought 
they had discovered America! It would make you laugh to sea 
them. What did they know of the coast-line, of the rivers, or of 
the mountains of this vast continent? ll these had to be ex- 
plored. Men think they are born into the kingdom of Christ; 
and when they experience religious joy and comfort, they think 
they are saved. Saved? I hope they are going'to-be saved; but 
if they are, it will be through much tribulation. What would 
you think of a child that should go into ecstasies the moment he 
stepped into a school-house, and his name was entered.on the 
master’s list, and say, ‘‘ Thank God, I have got my education?” 
Got his education simply because he has. seen the inside of a 
building where education is imparted? It will not be long before 
the arithmetic, and the grammar, and the master’s ferule on the 
back of both of them, will teach him another lesson! Persons 
have great distress; that distress is followed by great joy: and 
then they say, ‘‘Iama Christian.” They are told, ‘* You must 
not think that you will always be happy ; you will have your doubts 
and fears;” and that is about all the idea they have on the sub- 
bsg ree, they are Christians, and that they will have doubts 
and fears.¢ 


6—8. now .. us, P. beingin Cor. at that time,¢ comforted,? 
thus the Master cheered His servant in the midst of his toil and 
anxiety, live.. Lord,° it is indeed life, to live with the con- 
fidence that one has succeeded in his life’s great aim. 

The people’s stability the minister's comfort.—I. What is that 
stability which all Christians must attain. Stability m—l. The 
faith of the Gospel; 2. Its profession; 3. Its practice. II. Why 
their attainment of it lies so near the heart of every faithful 
minister. Because—1, God’s honour is deeply intexested in it; 
2. The salvation of the people altogether depends upon it; 3. 
The great ends of the ministry are answered by it.4 

Humility of a minister—Dr. Durham, of the Scottish Church, 
and a popular young minister were walking together to their 
several churches, situated near each other, into one of which 
multitudes crowded, while but few entered the other. “ Brother,” 
said the doctor to his young friend, “you will have a crowded 
church to-day.” The other replied, “ They are to blame wha 
leave you, and come to me.” ‘ Not so,” replied the doctor; “ fox 
@ minister can receive no such honour and success in his ministry, 
except it be given him from Heaven. I rejoice that Christ i 
See Ww and Shas Hie cele is gaining ground, though my 

mation in people’s hearts should decrease; fo 
to be anything, so that Christ may be all is all” 7s “mem 


eee eS re 


Cap. tv. 1, 2.) 


9, 10. thanks, sufficiently expreasive of our boundless grati- 
tude. God, the source of their faith, and, through it, of nit great 
comfort. for ..God,* mark his intense interest inthem. that 
— faith," both in respect of its power and knowledge. 

Instant in prayer.—Mr. *s man-servant slept in the room 
immediately above that of his master. One night, long after the 
whole family had retired to rest, he awoke, hearing the groans 
of Mr. Hervey in the room beneath, who seemed to be in great 
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brotherly 
rejoicing 


@1 Th. ii, 19, 20. 
b Bo. 1.11; 2 Oa 
xili. 9. 


«She amity that 
wisdom knits 


distress. He went downstairs, and opened the door of his Sha 


master’s room; but instead of finding him in bed, as he expected, 
he saw him prostrate on the floor, engaged in earnest and im- 
portunate prayer to his God. Disturbed by this unseasonable 
appearance, Mr. Hervey, with his usual mildness, said, ‘‘ John, 
you should not have entered the room unless I had rung the 
bell.” Communion with God in prayer will turn night into day. 


11—13. now . . Christ,* note distinct personality of Christ, 
and His presence in the God-head. direct .. you,’ by removing 
obstacles. increase..abound,* not suf. to have love. The 
Christian must grow in and overflow with love. to the end,‘ 
etc., see on 1 Co. i. 8, 

The effect of love on universal holiness.—I. The influence of 
love on universal holiness: 1. It rectifies all the powers of the 
soul; 2. It enters into every action of the life; 8. It prepares the 
soul for heavenly communications. II. The attention due to it 
under this particular consideration: 1. Let us seek to abound in 
it; 2. Let us entreat God to work it in us; 3. Let us be stirred 
up to this, especially from the consideration before us, Applica- 
tion:—(1) How shall we know whether our love increases? 
Examine the difficulties it surmounts—the sacrifices it makes— 
and the victories it gains. (2)’What shall we do to get an in- 
crease of it? Remember that nothing but love can beget love.¢ 

Love one another.—Just as the application of electricity to the 
innumerable wants of human life, and to new ends, is reckoned a 
new discovery and invention of modern times (though the fact 
has been familiar for ages to the Indian child in the farthest of 
the Far West, and applied by him for ages to his childish sports), so 
the extension of this grand principle of love to all the possible 
cases of life, and to all possible persons—even though the prin- 
ciple was known and applied long before, in love to friends, 
country, and relations—is truly and properly a new command- 
ment, a discovery, a gospel, a revelation.’ 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


“Of all the cre- 
ated comfo 

God is the lender; 
you are the bor: 
rower, not the 
owner.”—Ruther - 


abounding 
love 


a 2 Th. ii. 16; Jr 
x. 30. 


6 Pr, if. 5, 6. 
¢ Jo, xill. 84, 34. 


d1Th.v. 23; Zea 
xiv. 15; Jude 14; 
Ma. xxv. 31; 2 
“The disposition 
to give a cup of 
cold water to a 
disciple is a far 
nobler property 
than the finest 
intellect. Satan 
has @ fine intel- 
lect, but not the 
image of God."—— 
Howels. 


6 C. Simeon, M.A. 


“A man’s life is 
an appendix to 
his heart” — 
South. 


1 F. W. Robertson, 


1, 2. furthermore, besides increase of love. would ../0D 


more,‘ in practical obedience to the Word. what. . gave, he 
reminds them of the substance of his preaching when he was with 
them. by .. Jesus,” by His authority and inspiration. — 
Pleasing God.—Introduction:—There are different kinds of 
’ people—(1) Self-pleasers, (2) Men-pleasers, (3) God-pleasers. The 
last deserve our imitation. I. can be pleased—“ pleasure in 
them that fear Him.” If so—1. He notices our conduct; 2. He 
notes the character of our actions; 3. He has s disposition in 
regard to men, II. He ean be well-pleased (Col. iii. 20). Til. 


consistency 
a Col. 1 10, 


6 Ma. xxvill, 2u. 


“All the while 
thon livest ill, 
thou hast. the 
trouble, distrac- 
tion, invonveni- 


not the sweets 


abe, 


We make 
mistakes; but 
there is goodness 
hived, like wild 
honey, in strange 
nooks and cor- 
ners of the world, 


chastity 
e2Thiils 

b Ga v. 19—31; 
He. xiii. 4; Pr. v- 
8—11; vi. 24—83; 
wit, 24—27, 

¢ Ps. lexrxi. 13; 
Ep. iv. 18, 19. 
“Our knowing to 
use our body in 
sanctification 


such as dissolute 


pictures, the 
Treading of loose 
books, drunken- 
ness, luxury, idle- 


d Le. xix. 2; He. 
xil 14; 1 Pe. 1.16 
“Obey thy 
rents, keep 
word justly, 


« Dr. Riggenback. 
8 Grows, 


easily pleased—we 
and this is easy (Ma. xi. 28—80). 
V. He ought to be pleased: 1. G 
sad | fellows; 8. Our own welfare, require it. 


A true life.—Secretary Walsingham, in wri' 
leigh, said, “* We have lived Icng enough to our 
fortunes, and to our sovereign; it is high time 
live for ourselves and for our God.” The 
Donne, on his death-bed, on taking 
friends, said, ‘I count all that part of my life lost which I spent 
not in communion with God, or in doing good.” 


3—5. for..God, His purpose concerning His children. 
sanctification,* moral holiness. fornication,* see on 1 Oo. 
vi. 15—18; and Ep. v. 8. vessel, body. > see 
on Ro. vi. 19. not, etc.,* see on Ro. i. 24. 

Human holiness the great object of the Divine will._—Introduc- 
tion :—(1) God has a “ will;” ?) e has a will concerning man; 
(3) His will concerning man is holiness. Therefore two con- 
clusions deserve special notice:—I, That man’s grand duty chimes 
in with his moral intuitions and highest interest: 1. Our moral 
intuitions; 2. Our highest interest, urge us to holiness. II. That 
man has an infallible guide to determine the successful in prayer 
and effort: 1. Successful prayers are prayers for holiness; 2, 
Successful efforts are efforts for holiness.¢ 

Chastity.—Alexander the Great having defeated Darius, oe 
of Persia, the wife and daughters of Darius, who were women 
remarkable beauty, were taken captive. Though it was but too 
common to use female captives with indecency, Alexander strictly 
avoided everything in his conduct'towards them that would have 
given them cause to suspect any danger to their honour; and, no 
doubt, thinking it was more glorious and worthy of a 


king to 
Benson.| conquer himself than subdue his enemies, he never spprosatied 
greatest 


any of them, but permitted them to live unseen in the 
privacy. 


6, 7. beyond, overreach, with here a plain ref. to violating 
the marriage state. his.. matter, Gk., concerning all these 


things. testified,« Gk., solemnly testified. holiness,? of heart 
and life. 
the 


love ; 


8, 9. he .. man, is not slighting a human opinion merely. 
God,* who has pronounced against sin. who. . Spirit, to help 
us to overcome sinful desires. need not, there was a need to 
write of those other matters. for .. another,’ and i. 4; they 
profited by the teaching. i 

The causes which generally 
Divine revelation.—I. The rejection of Christianity cannot be 
said to arise from a superior intellect on the part of infidels—in- 
fidelity is not an intellectual state. IT. Nor can it be traced to 
their superior knowledge. Far from it, I charge them with igno- 
rance of—1l. The language of Sacred Writ; 2. Philosophy; 8. 
Historical facts and monuments. III. It is not owing to their 
superior morality—persons fall off to infidelity mostly through 
immorality. IV. Can these despisers of Christianity produce a 
superior system? What motives to morality superior to ours can 
they present ?¢ 

Brotherly love.—During the retreat of Alfred the Great, at 
Athelney, in Somersetshire, after the defeat of his forces by the 
Danes, a beggar came to his little castle there, and requested 
alms; when his queen informed him, that they had only one small 
loaf remaining, which was insufficient for themselves and their 
friends, who had gone abroad in quest of food, though with little 
hope of success, the king replied, “‘ Give the poor Christian one 
half of the loaf; He who could feed five thousand men with five 
loaves and two small fishes can certainly make that half of the 
loaf suffice for more than our necessities.’’ Accordingly, the poor 
man was relieved, and this noble act of charity was soon recom- 
pensed by a providential store of fresh provisions, with which his 
people returned. 

10—12. but .. more,* he again exhorts them to grow in this 
grace, see iii. 12, as well as in others, iv.1. ye. . quiet,’ not 
patiently to suffer sin, but avoid strife, and a meddlesome spirit. 
do.. business,* attend to your own Jawful calling, in a lawful 
way, as @ religious duty. and.. hands, see on Ep. iv. 28. 
walk .. without,4 see on Col. iv. 5; and 2 Co. viii. 21. and.. 


nothing, and have the ability to give, rather than the necessity ssiene 
to 


Lins business.—The business of life is—I. Personal work. We 
have our own—1. Needs; 2. Surroundings; 3. Aptitudes; 4. 
Obligations. IT. Quiet work. It is the—1. Strongest; 2. Hap- 
piest; 3. Divinest. III. Intelligent work: 1. A definite object 
of pursuit; 2. A wise choice of means.t—Increase of grace.—l. 
In what are we to increase? In spiritual endowments. Il. How 
are we to increase in these? 1. Equally; 2. Constantly; 3. We 
are to make efforts to grow. We must continually aim at increase 
in all holy things./ : ‘ 

Restitution.—A clergyman was once applied to by a person in 
‘his congregation, who had been awakened under his ministry. 
She had been tempted some years before to steal some trifling 
articles off the counter of a shop, in a town at some distance. 


operate to induce a despising of 


801 
brotherly 
love 


a Lu.x. 16; 100 
fi. 13; 2 TL th 
16; 2 Pe. i. 21, 

& Jo. xiv. 26; L 
Jo. if. 20; 
xxii. 39; Jo. xv. 


12; Ep. v. 2; 1 


Pe. iv.8; 1 Jo, ii 
11, 


“There can be 
no. Christianity 
where there is 
no charity, butthe 
censorious culti- 
vate the forms of 
religion, that they 
may the more 
freely indulge in 
the only pleasure 
of their lives, 
that of calumni- 


to 
Yee 
the sin of hypo- 
crisy.”—Colton. 
“f. Archer, MA. 
“That you may 
be loved, be 
amiable. '— Ovid, 


industry 
a Phi9; 1 Pa 
L 22, 


51 Pe. fy. 15. 


¢ Ep. iv. 28; Ac 
xx. 35; 2 fit 


d1 Pe. iL 12. 


“Ttis remarkable 
that Providence 
has given us all 
things for our ad- 
vantage near at 
hand; but iron, 
gold, and silver, 


being both the — 


instruments of 
blood and slangh- 
ter, and the price 
of it, nature has 
hidden in the 
bowels of the 
earth.”—Seneca, 


¢ Rev.W.W. Wythe, - 


Nothing would satisfy her but an effort to find out the shop, and | J Dr. Guthrie. 


make restitution. The town was visited, but the same shopkeeper 
was not there, and every inquiry after him was fruitless; upon 
which she went to the minister, and gave him s pound for the 
poor, which was more than fourfold the value of the articles 
stolen. 


“ Hope _ ill gain 
is the beginning 
of loss.” — Doma: 
oritus 
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18—15. asleep* (i. 63; ii. 814], death of the good so called, 
that .. not,’ beyond bounds of moderation. even .. hope,’ 
a Ac. vii. 60; xiit.| heathens to whom at the most immortality was uncertain. for 
86; 1 Oo. xi. 30;/,. again, see on 1 Co. xv. 20. even..him, sce on 2 Co. iv. 
xv.6; 2 Pe.lil. 4114 by... Lord, “ as if He Himself were speaking.” prevent,¢ 
628, xil. 20. go before (see vv. 16, 17). , 
¢ Pr. xiv. 82; Ep.| Consolations accompanying the death of saints.—I There are 
ii, 12. some who have no hope mixed with their sorrow for the death of 
beloved relatives: 1. As far as we can, we should see that no relative 
. |shall pass away to eternity out of our home, and leave us in un- 
mixed grief; 2. Are there any who would go treat a relative as to 
leave them in doubt as to our salvation? I. Those who have 
good hope that their relatives are with the Lord: 1. Even where 
there is the strongest hope of salvation, there will be SOrTOW; 
2. There may be sorrow of the loss sustained, yet when mixed 
with hope it is full of comfort; 3. This comfort depends much 
upon a full acquiescence in the will of God disposing of us as 
His own; 4. This hope draws its consolations amidst sorrow 
mainly because it is “ full of immortality.” III. The grounds of 
this consolation as here laid down. Death is compared to a 
sleep, as indicating—1. The ealm repose of a dying believer; 2. 
certainty of 


tontributes in its 
passage to scour 
away. It is the 
putrefaction of 
stagnant life, and 
is. remedied by 
exercise and mo- 
tion.”—Johnson. 


f Rev. J. Walker. 


“Let me pene- 
trate into Thy 
h O God,” 
said an afflicted 
Christian, “ and 
read the lovethat 


isthere. Let me 
enetrate into 


The security of the saints in Christ’s hand; 8. The 
the resurrection; 4. The beauty and glory of the 
Church; 5. Recognition of the saints by one another./ 

Heathen mourning.—The mother of poor Touda, who heard 
that I wished to see him once more, led me to the house where 
the body was laid. The narrow space of the room was crowded; 
about two hundred women were sitting and standing ns, 
singing mourning songs to doleful and monotonous airs, As 
stood looking, filled with solemn thoughts in spite of, or rather 
because of, perhaps, the somewhat ludicrous contrasts about me, 
the mother of Touda approached. She threw herself at the foot 
of her dead son, and begged him to speak to her once more, 
And then, when the corpse did not answer, she uttered a shriek, 
80 long, so piercing, such a wail of love and grief, that tears came 
into my eyes. Poor African mother! she was literally as one 
sorrowing without hope, for these poor people count on nothing 
beyond the present life. For them there is no hope beyond the 
grave. ‘Allis done,” they say, with an inexpressible sadness of 
conviction that sometimes gave me a heart-ache. As I left the 
hut, thinking these things, the wailing recommenced. It would 
be kept OP the women, who are the official mourners on these 
occasions, till the corpse was buried.¢ 


16—18. Lord... shout,* accompanying acclaim of angels, 
archangel, who will proclaim His advent. Leader of heavenly 
hosts (see on Ep. i, it with .. God, with the trumpet per- 
taining to God (see on 1 Co. xv. 23—52). first,’ the resurrection 
of the dead shall precede the glorification of the living. remain, 
hearing and beholding these wonders. caught ..air, see on 
Ph. iii. 20, 21. so.. Lord, see on 2 Co. vy. 8. comfort 
-- words,° as Divinely inspired. Some MSS. add, “‘ these words 
of the Spirit.” 

Ever with the Lord.—I. In what sense with the Lord? By—1. 
Our acquaintance with the testimony to His Lordship; 2: Our 
faith in this testimony; 3. Our use of it; 4 Frequent thoughts 
of, and striving after, Thrist; 5. Intercourse and fellowship with 


that is there; 
then shall I be 
satisfied, the 
storm shall be 
turned into 
cain,” 


“ Any mind that 
is capable of a 
real sorrow is 
capable of good.” 
—Mrs. Stowe. 


¢ Du Chadlle, 


the 
resurrection 


@ Ma. xxiv. 30, 
$1; Ac. 411; 2 
Th. i. 7, 

61 Co. xv. 51, 

c Jo, xil. 26; xiv. 


& xvii. 24, 


“Tf strict justice 
be not the rudder 
of all our other 
virtues, the fastar 
we sail the far- 
Ser we shall find 


‘ 
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Christ. IL. Where? In a place prepared by Himself—designed 
by His genius—built up by His energy—enriched by His ete 
—adapted to us by His wisdom. III. How long?—for ever. IV. 
With what results? Life for ever—light for ever—love for ever 
peace for ever—rest for ever—joy for ever.¢ 

For ever with the Lord.—A Christian man, being near the close 
of life, was attended by an apothecary who was also religious. 
On his friend’s departure, he was desirous of hearing his last 
words, and, for that ptrpose, laid his ear to his patient’s mouth, 
He heard him say, “ For ever with the Lord, for ever with the 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1—3. times,* periods intervening bef. this advent of Christ as 
Judge. seasons, precise date of this advent. know, from the 
Lord’s own Word [i. 189; ii. 121—137]. day .. night,’ unex- 
pectedly. say, etc. fii. 155]. as..child, certain, expected, 
yet at last surprising and painful. and..escape,° any more 
than a woman the pangs of childbirth. 

The coming of the Lord.—I. The coming of Christ will be 
sudden and unexpected. IL. The wise and the holy will enjoy 
His fellowship for ever (1 Thess. iv. 17). ILI. The wicked will 
be doomed to utter desolation. IV. Vigilance is the duty of all.4 

The somnambulist.—Some time since, in Paris, a poor somnam- 
bulist was observed pacing backwards and forwards on the top of 
8 house six storeys high, at nightfall An anxious crowd was 
assembled to watch her movements. She was evidently dream- 
ing of some coming festival, and was humming to herself a lively 
air. Again and again she approached the verge of the eminence 
on which she was standing, and again and again she receded, 
always smiling and always unconscious. At length her eye caught 
sight of a candle in an opposite house. She awoke. ere was 
a cry, a heavy fall, and all was over. Thus will it be at last with 
the ungodly. The light of the other world, as it streams in upon 
them, will awaken them from sleep; but as they awake, it will 
only be to discover the precipice on which they have so long been 
standing, and down the steps of which they must now plunge.’ 
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ourselves fron 
‘that heaven 
where we would 
be.’"—Colion, 


@ 8. Martin, 


“Passing 
through nature 
to eternity.” — 
Shakespeare, 


the coming 
of the Lo 

a@ Ma. xxiv. 3, 36; 
Ac. 1 7, 


5 2 Pe. iff, 10, 
e2Thi® 
ad Dr. Parker, 


“I perceive you 
econtemplate the 


seat and habita- — 


tion of men; 
which, if it ap- 
pears as little to 
ou as it really 
fix your eyes 
poets upon 
eavenly objects, 
and despise 
earthly.” 


“ Neither the sun 
nor death can be 
looked at steadi- 
ly." — La Roch 


e Morse. 


4, 5. darkness, ignorance of the certainty of the judgment. | children of 


ye are, eic.,* see on Ep. v. 8; and on Col. i. 12, 18. 

The children of light and of darkness.—l. A solemn truth 
stated (v. 1—3): 1. It has reference to the day of the Lord; 2. 
Its coming will be sudden and unexpected; 8. The consequences 
to those in a state of carnal security will be most fearful. I. A 
cheering conviction expressed—‘‘ Ye are not in darkness:” 1. 
The individual who makes these statements; 2. The grounds he 
had for making them, III. The practical duties enjoined. We 
must be—1. Watchfal; 2. Sober; 3. Pre to confront our 
foes. IV. The important motives adduced (vv. 9,10). 

Safety in light.—A native hunter passed a whole night within a 
few paces of a wounded tiger. @ man’s »_ knees were 

upon the hard gravel, but he dared not shift, even by a 
sacecae , his uneasy posture. A bush was between him and 
the wild beast: ever and anon the tiger, as he lay with glaring 
eyes fixed upon it, uttered his hearse growl of anger; his hot 


out of that know- 
ledge to love 
Him, and to imi- 
tate Him, as we 
may the nearest 


b Anon. 

“What is death 
but a ceasing to 
be what we were 
before? Weara 


kindled and oa 
out, we die daily; 
nature that begot 
us, expels us, and 
a better and & 
safer place is pro- 
vided for us.”"— 
Seneca. 


“Tenorance is & 
dangerous and 
spiritual poles, 
which all men 
ought warily to 
shun.”—Gregory. 


e Dr.. 0 J. 
Ve 


watchful- 
ness 


a Ma. xxv. 5, 13; 
Ro, xiii. 11—13. 


61 Po. v.8; £13. 


“It is with 
nations as with 
individuals, 
those who know 
the least of others 
think the highest 
of themselves; 
for the whole 
family of pride 
and ignorance 
are incestuous, 
and mutually be- 
get each other.” 
—Colton. 


Instruction is 
only profitable to 
ose who are 
capable of re- 
ceiving it: bring 
an ass to Mecca, 
and it will still 
an ass. 


6M. Hall, LLB. 


Sieeadons 
@ Hoe, xi. 82—84, 
2 TL 112, 

: He. vi. 18, 19, 


d A, Triggs. 
“Take also the 
helmet or head: 
piece of health, 
or true health in 
Jesus Christ; for 
there is no health 
any other 
fame; not the 
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breath absolutely blew upon the cheek of the wretched man, and 
still he moved not, the pain of that cramped position increased 
every moment—suspense became almost intolerable; but the 
motion of a limb, the rustling of a leaf, would have been death. 
He heard the gong of the village strike each hour of that fearful 
night, that seemed to him an “ eternity, and yet he lived.” The 
tormenting mosquitoes swarmed around his face, but he dared 
not brush them off. That fiendlike eye met his whenever he ven- 
tured a glance towards the horrid spell that bound him; and a 
hoarse growl grated on the stillness of the night, as a passing 
breeze stirred the leaves that sheltered him. Hours rolled on, and 
his powers of endurance were well-nigh exhausted; when, at — 
length, the welcome streaks of light shot up from the eastern 
horizon. On the approach of day the tiger rose, and stalked 
away with a sulky pace to a thicket at some distance—and the 
stiff and wearied watcher felt that he was safe.¢ 


6, 7. sleep,* in carnal scoffing security.. others, who are 
in darkness. watch, be always on the alert, expectant. sober,? 
having all senses and capacities in full and thoughtful exercise. 
sleep, the carnally secure. night, of ignorance. drunk, 
those who yield themselves to riotous excesses. 

Ill-timed sleep.—* Let us not sleep,’ for such sleep—I. In- 
dicates ingratitude; Il. Is the precursor of poverty—a drowsy 
Christian is poor in faith, comfort, and everything; III. Means 
insecurity; IV. Is characterised by unhappiness—restless—bad 
dreams; V. Implies a dreadful waking. 

Need of watchfulness.—A friend was recently overtaken by night 
onamountain ridge. The path behind was too perilous to beretraced 
in the darkness, and the way in front was stopped by a projecting 
rock, which in his exhausted state he could not scale. His only alter- 
native was to wait for the morning. But his resting place was a 
steep slope, ending in a sheer precipice. One careless movement 
might prove his destruction, As the darkness deepened, the 
danger was disguised. With a lessening sense of peril, there 
came on increasing drowsiness. What efforts were his during 
those long hours to drive off sleep! How he had to stir up his 
mind to a conviction of the necessity of unremitting vigilance | 
For should he once be overpowered, he might unconsciously slide 
down his sloping couch, and be hurled into the valley below. 
Such is our position. If we would not fall down the precipice, 
bg = watch lest during slumber we slip along the treackerow 
incline.¢ 


8—11. breastplate,« see on Ep. vi. 14. helmet, see on Ep. 
iv. 17. not.. wrath, to fall under the punitive action of 
Divine anger, but.. Christ, hence if lost it will be through © 
our own perverseness, and not of God’s will. wake, are alive 
at His coming. sleep, be in our graves at that time. we.. 
him, in heaven for ever. comfort. . together, * in life’s trials. 
edify, build ea. other up in virtue, ete. 

The sober-minded children of the day.—I. The persons—“ us 
who are of the day.” 1. Their position—in God and in Christ ; 
pee ee art the = ” (1) The day itself; (2) Its 
manifestation, II. The duty—* be sober.” Sober with respec 
to—1. God #" Our snemieh TAMicras 4 - ; 

vation.—BShall the 


Ves, 
Free sal for the sake of the 


ok ce ieee WF a ld a LAs 


vap. v. 12—16,} i. THESSALONIANS =, BUS 
a TE i ee 
harvest, waste his strength, and bear the burden and heat of the: health of a Grey 
day, and then, when the ripe corn tempts the sickle, in very ‘ Friar’s coat, nor 
wantonness refuge to reap, and let it be destroyed? Shall the! te, hewlth of 
Lord Jesus undertake to suffer for us, shall He actually toil, and | that SeieR ee, 
groan, and grieve, and die for us, and then let the fruit of all His | Zatimer. 
sufferings be lost, and leave us to perish in our sins? No! it|‘To be angry, is 
cannot be. It is impossible to exaggerate the certainty and tree-|t? Tevenge the 
ness of that salvation that is in Christ for all who will but lay| epnel beams 
hold of it. It is impossible that anything in the universe can ek hae 
lie between you and eternal life, if you but accept it as “ itt’? Caird. 

of God through Jesus Christ our Ca Pi eae neti 


12, 13. know, recognise their calling, value their work. over! pastors to be 
..Lord,? thus the nature of their work, the source of their| esteemed 
authority, and limits of their infinence are marked: see on 1 Co. +i ae BH 
rvi. 18; and Ph. ii. 29. for.. sake, not for the sake of their|2ii 717° 
persous, Or famous name, or high official title. be.. your- Sh = indo- 
oe ie discord will result in personal unhappiness and ‘ion and study of 

Christ honoured in His servants.—As Lord Lieutenant of Hamp- soding over 
shire, the late Duke of Wellington always made a point of receiv- | motions of piety 
ing and entertaining the Judges when they arrived in the county | (n> fr gcuons 
on circuit, He felt that the Judges represented the Sovereign, given thee; thy 
and no claim of society, no call even of duty, was strong enough | tions, and thy 
to hinder him from paying the same marks of respect which his , #08 #lone, de 


termine 


loyalty would have induced him to pay to the Sovereign had she! worth."—Fichte 
been personally present. 


14, 15. warn,* see on Ga. vi. 1, 2. feeble-minded,’ the too-| relative 
anxious and sad. weak,° in faith. patient, long-suffering, | duties 
gentle: see on Ep. iv. 2. evil,4 warning against revenge [i.|a2 Th. iil. @ 
30—32]. follow, persevere in, set your mind upon. good..| Ro. xv. 1. 
men, see on Ga. vi. 10. eA exiehe 

Patience.—1. The nature and sources of Christian patience. In} gpy zx.99: xxiy 
respect to personal trials, patience is the lowest form of this|29;1Pe.iii9 — 
sovereign virtue: 1. It does not imply approval of men’s conduct) « Not being un- 
or character; 2. Nor does it, with bad men, or with mankind, | tutored in suffer- 
imply any indifference to the moral character which they bear ; | "6. Py oo be 
3. It implies such benevolence of disposition, and such a pity | Pi) tion" Vir. 
for human weaknesses and even for human sins, as shall make us| gil 
tolerant and forbearing. II. The conditions of its exercise and|/«qhe human 
its objects—it must be exercised towards all men. IIl. Some of|countenance 
the motives to it: 1. It is only by having patience with men that ee ae be 
you ean retain any hold upon them; 2. Only in this way can you | Feons with those 
imitate Christ; 3. It is by this very patience on God’s part, that| who weep."— 
we ourselves are saved.¢ Horace. 

Forgiveness of injuries.—A person who had done Sir Matthew |e H. W. Beccher. 
Hale a great injury came afterwards to him for his advice in the) «tf anger is not 
settlement of his estate. Sir M. gave his advice very frankly to ere it is 
nim, but would accept of no fee for it; and thereby showed both | warin Jie 
that he could forgive as a Christian, and that he had the spirit of| the injury thas 
a gentleman in him, not to take money of one who had wronged | provokes it” — 
him so grievously. When he was asked how he could use a man 
so kindly who had wronged him so much, his answer was, he 
thanked God he had learned to forget injuries. 


16. rejoice, see on Ph. iv. 14; and 2 Oo. vi. 10. rejoice 
Constant yoy.—Christians should always rejoice, because of—L. | evermore 
Vem, SY. g 


brooding over. 


96 ie 7 
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a B. Batley. The deliverances which they have experienced ; II. What they 
“Every mind| have in possession—pardon—grace—the Spirit; ITI. What they 
seems capable of | have laid up for them—a crown of righteousness; IV. What they 
Caan, joantity | See and hear of the goodness of God. Application :—(1) Religion 
of tbarpinees, is incompatible with idleness—to pray, praise, and rejoice 
which no institu-| require exertion; (2) It is consistent with cheerfulness, °— 
fons ‘can vad Rejoice evermore.—I. A Christian privilege. The Christian may 
aarp figs rejoice evermore because—l. Nothing which befalls him can 
alter,andentirely | injure him; 2. Everything must benefit him in proportion as it 
independent 00) aims to injure him. IL A Christian precept. The act of rejoic- 
onnoompareny{ing has—l., A remedial; 2, An acquiring; 3. A conquering, 
present Trex tars power. III. A Christian promise. A promise—l. As to the 
with the past,/ Christian’s future; 2. That the causes for joy should be exhaust- 
and he will prob-| jess; 3, That the duration of the Christian’s joy should be 
endless.>—Rejoice evermore.—Rejoice in—I, Your present state. 
You—1. Are pardoned sinners; 2. Have the testimony of a good 
conscience; 3. Have One who is able to ease you of all your 


ably find himself, 
upon the whole, 
neither _ better 
nor worse than 


a sorrows: 4. Are related to God—His sons—and to Christ—His 
b Homitist brethren; 5. Have free access to God, and have constant com- 


munion with Him; 6. Have a plentiful supply of grace. IL. 
Your future possessions: 1. We are heirs of God jointly with 
Christ ; 2. Every day brings us nearer our heritage. Reflections: 
—(1) A sad Christian cheats himself all the journey; (2) We dis- 
please God, if we are not joyful in His service; (3) By sadness of 
life, we act like the spies who took an evil report of the good land.¢ 
—Christian joy.—I. Joy is not only a privilege of the Christian; 
it is his force for the same general reasons that make all joy a 
force. We must take the Apostle’s Words—l. In their most 
solemn import; 2. Asa most pressing injunction. ID. The wind 
of our sorrows, for they are of many kinds, and consequently of 
death, continually threatens the flame of joy : 1. The sorrows of 
natare; 2. The sorrow of the repentant sinning Christian; 3. 
The sorrows arising from our vices, pride, ete. There are pure 
Christian sorrows, which lead to joy, but beware of their excess.4 
The Christian rejoicing —Rejoice with a rejoicing universe, 
Rejoice with the morning stars, and let your adoring spirit march 
to the music of hymning spheres. Rejoice with the jocund spring, 
in its gush of hope and its dancing glory, with its swinging insect- 
clouds and its suffusion of multitudinous song; and rejoice with 
golden autumn, as he rustles his grateful sheaves, and clasps his 
purple hands, as he breathes his story of fruition, his anthem of 
promises fulfilled ; as he breathes it softly in the morning still- 
ness of ripened fields, or flings it in Molian sweeps from lavish 
orchards and from branches tossing bounty into mellow winds. 
Rejoice with infancy, as it guesses its wondering way into more 
and more existence, and laughs and carols as the field of pleasant 
life enlarges on it, and new secrets of delight flow in through 
fresh and open senses. Rejoice with the second youth of the 
heaven-born soul, as the revelations of a second birth pour in 
soul. It is the! upon it, and the glories of a new world amaze it, Rejoice with 
‘seeelonpyesies, Sol | the joyful believer when he sings, “‘O Lord! I will praise Thee: 
blaze of the{ though Thou wast angry with me, Thine anger is turned away; 
spirits, the exul-| Thou comfortedst me. Behold, God is my salvation.” Rejoice 
“centerpieces with him whose incredulous ecstasy has alighted on the great 
ad eh ha —| Gospel-seoret ; whose eye is beaming as none can beam save that 
w.éeuh ‘which for the first time beholds the Lamb; whose awe-struck 


“*What you de- 
mand is here, or 
at Ulubre.’ 
You traverse the 
world in search 
of happiness, 
which is within 
thereach of every 
man; acontented 
mind confers it 
on all.”—Horace, 


c W. M. Hawkins. 
d Dr. Vinet. 


“ Joy is the, hay 
iness of love. It 
love exulting. 
Tt is love aware 
of itsown er 
and rio’ 
riches which it 
has no fear of 
exhausting. Itis 
love takinga look 
of its treasure, 
andsurrendering 
itself to bliss 
without fore- 
boding.” — Dr, J. 
Hamilion. 


“Itis that trivial, 


vanishing, super- 
ficial thing, that 
only gilds the 
a ?P rehension, 
and Pays upon 
the surfaces vf the 


Gap. ¥v. 17, 18.) 


countenance and uplifted hands are evidently exclaiming, “ Thie 
is my beloved, and this is my friend.” Rejoice with saints and 
angels, as they rejoice in a sight like this, Rejoice with Immanuel, 
whose soul now sees of its travail. Rejoice with the ever-blessed 
Three, and with a heaven whose work is joy.* 
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17. pray .. ceasing= [ii. 156, 182]. 
Mental prayer.—tI. Show in what prayer consists. 
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¢ Dr, J. Hameltom 


Consider it | pray without 
ing 


as a natural duty, that is, a duty taught us-bv natural reason and |ceas 


religious feeling, and you will soon see what it consists in. 
Confirm this view of our duty, which natural reason might sug- 
gest, by that other and far clearer voice of God, His inspired 
Word.*—The Christian life,a life of prayer—I. Every Christian 
ought to try and obey this command. II. God can hear and 
answer your prayer at once.¢ 

Always in prayer.—A number of ministers were assembled for 
the discussion of difficult questions; and, among others, it was 
asked, how the command to “pray without ceasing” could be 
eomplied with. Various suppositions were started; and at length 
one of the number was appointed to write an essay upon it, to be 
read at the next meeting; which being overheard by a female 
servant, she exclaimed, ‘* What! a whole month waiting to tell 
the meaning of that text? It is one of the easiest and best texts 
in the Bible.” ‘* Well, well!” said an old minister; “‘ Mary, what 
can you say about it? Let us know how you understand it. Can 
you pray all the time?” “Oh yes, sir!” ‘*What! when you 
have so many things to do?”” “ Why, sir, the more I have to do, 
the more I can pray.” ‘Indeed! Well, Mary, do let us know how 
it is; for most people think otherwise.” ‘“‘ Well, sir,’’ said the 
girl, *‘ when I first open my eyes in the morning, I pray, ‘ Lord, 
open the eyes of my understanding ;’ and, while I am dressing, 
pray that I may be clothed with the robe of righteousness; and, 
when I have washed me, I ask for the washing of regeneration; 
and, as I begin to work, I pray that I may have strength equal to 


II.!@ Lu. xviii. 1; 


xxi. 36; Ro. xii, 
32; Col. iw, 2% 


| 1 Pe. iv. 7. 


bo J. H. Newman, 
B.D. 


le Bp. Meade. 


“Prayer will be 
fatiguing to flesh 
and blood, if ut- 
tered aloud and 
sustained loug. 
But there is an 
under-current of 
prayer that may 
run continually 
under the stream 
of our thoughts, — 
and never weary 
us.”~—W. 
son, 


“ Prayer can ob- 
tain everything ; 
can open,the win- 
dows of heaven, | 
and shut the 
gates of hell; can 
put @ holy con- 
straint upon God, 
and detain an 


my day; when I begin to kindle up the fire, I pray that God’s} angel till he 


work may revive in my soul; and, as I sweep out the house, I 
pray that my heart may be cleansed from all its impurities; and, 
while preparing and partaking of breakfast, I desire to be fed with 


leave a blessing ; 
can open the trea- 
sures of rain, and 
soften the iron 


the hidden manna and the sincere milk of the Word; and, as I) ribs of rocks: till 


am busy with the little children, I look up to God as my Father, 
and pray for the spirit of adoption, that I may be His child: and 
so on 
prayer.” “Enough, enough!” cried the old divine: ‘these 
things are revealed to babes, and often hid from the wise and 


they melt into a 
flowing river; 
canarrestthe sun 


all day. Everything I do furnishes me with a thought for] in his course, and 


send the winda 
upon our er- 
rands.” — 


prudent. Go on, Mary,” said he; “ pray without ceasing; and as| 7aylor. 


for us, my brethren, let us bless the Lord for this exposition, and 
remember that He has said,‘ The meek will He guide in judg- 
ment.’” After this little event, the essay was not considered 
necessary. 


18. in.. thanks, see on Ep. v. 20; and on Col. iii.17. the 
.- God, who wills our gratitude, as well as the things for wh. 
we should give thanks. in.. Jesus, our relation to God in 
Christ a pledge that all things will work for sur good. 

A peace-offering to God.—1 shall endeavour—I. To bring some 
light to the duty enjoined—“ give thanks ”—by the soul, the 
vongue, and the life. II. To show the extent of its matter— 


thankfulness 


“ Wherever I 
find a great deal 
of gratitude ina 
oor man, I take 
t for granted 
there would be 
os much gene 


A. Hewit- 


. an 
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ah are oe Ere ae ee - 
rosity if he were |**in all things:” 1. In all His creatures; 2. In all the works of His 


a rich man.”— 


Pope. 


“Prayer, like 
faith (of which it 
is the voice and 
expression), is & 
thing perfectly 
simple in idea, 
but exceedingly 
difflcult of exe- 
cution. If youcan 
ray aright, you 

ave mastered 
the great secret 


of the spiritual 


life; but easy as 
{t is to under- 
stund _theoreti- 
cally what right 
prayer is, it is far 
from easy to 
practise it."—Dr, 
Goulburn. 


“T cannot speak, 
tears so obstruct 
my words, and 
choke me with 
unutterable joy.” 
—Olway. 


+ Spencer. 


te Spine 


@ Ge. vi. 3; In. 
xiii. 10; 2 TL 1. 6. 


“The Spirit may 
be quenched—l. 
By deliberately 
resisting Hi 

operations; 2. By 
indulgence in 
habitual sin; 3. 
By neglecting the 
moans of grace.” 


" —D, Runciman, 


b Rev. E.G. Price. 
¢ Dr. Cugler. 


“The Adiles 
among the Ro 
mans had their 
doors always 
standing open, 
that all who had 

titions might 

ave free access 
to them. The 
door of Heaven 
fe, always open 


rovidence; 8. In all thy personal favours; 4. In all thy trials; 
5 In all God’s gifts. i. To enforce the practice from this 
motive of motives—* for this is the will of Godin Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” IV. To make a practical application of this subject— 
“ give thanks in all things.”¢—In everything give thanks.—I. The 
‘things we should be thankful for. All blessings, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, perfect or imperfect, peculiar and common, or publie 
and national. II. How we should frame our thanksgiving. Our 
praises must ascend to God through the atonement—must pro- 
ceed from a deep sense of God’s infinite mercy and our own 
unworthiness—must be full of humility and love—must be con- 
| stant—should be accompanied with works of piety and mercy.® 

Reasons for thankfulness.— Plato, looking through the dim 
spectacles of Nature, gave thanks unto God for three things :— 
first, that God had created him a man, and not a beast; 
secondly, that he was born a Grecian, not a barbarian; thirdly, 
that not only so, but a philosopher also. But Christians, that 
are better bred and taught, turn the stream of their thanks into 
another manner of channel :—first, that God hath created them 
after His own image; secondly, that he hath called them out of 
the common crowd of this world, and made them Christiane; 
thirdly, and more especially, that amongst those that bear the 
name of Christ, He hath made them faithful ones; like a few 
quick-sighted men amongst a company of blind ones; like the 
light in Goshen, when all Egypt was dark besides; or, like 
Gideon’s fleece, only watered with the dew of heaven, whilst the 
rest of the earth was dry and destitute of His favour. Great 
cause of thankfulness indeed !¢ 


19. quench... Spirit,¢ the Spirit—as a fire—consumes sin, 
error; warms the cold heart, ete. Weare not to~ quench the 8. 
in ourselves or others (see on Ep. iv. 30). 

Quench not the Spirit.—Our text teaches us—I. The operation 
of the Holy Spirit on man—it is like fire—‘‘ quench not.” Like 
fire: 1. It burns or destroys. It destroys—(1) The carnal mind; 
(2) The friendship of the world; (3) Our besetting sins. 2. It 


purifies our nature; ae Enlightening the understanding; | 


(2) Purifying the heart; (3) Liberating the will. II. The duty 
of man towards the Holy Spirit: 1. Negatively—‘ quench not;” 


is}2. Positively—we must feed the flame of the Spirit, Divinely lit 


in our hearts, by the daily sacrifice of our life to God.-—Quench 
not the Spirit—Why are inquiring souls to take heed lest they 
quench the Spirit? Because—I. The Spirit is the soul’s en- 
lightener. Put not out the light, is the Apostle’s tender caution. 
II. It melts the flinty heart. The melting process is wrought in 
God’s moral foundry—the Holy Ghost is the operator. III. It is 
the soul’s purifier—how the dross runs away under the action of 
Divine love! IV. It warms and propels the soul.¢ 

The Holy Spirit’s light.—A man has lost his way in a dark and 
dreary mine. By the light of one candle, which he carries in his 
hand, he is groping for the road to sunshine and to home. That 
light is essential to his safety. The mine has many winding 
passages, in which he may be hopelessly bewildered. Here and 
there marks have been made on the rocks to point out the true 
path, but he cannot see them without that light. There are many 
deep pits into which, if unwary, he may suddenly fall, but he 


_ it, from everything that might quench it! 
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Should it go out, he 


Cap. v. 30—22,) 
that. 


cann# avoid the danger without 
must soon stumble, 
will be his tomb. How earefully he carries it! How anxiously 
he shields it from sudden gusts of air, from water dropping on 
The case described 
‘is our own. We are like that wanderer in the mine. Does he 
iiligently keep alight the candle on which his life depends? 
Much more earnestly should we give heed to the warning, 
“Quench not the Spirit.” Sin makes our road both dark and 
dangerous. If God gave us no light, we should never find the 
way to the soul’s sunny home of holiness and heaven. We must 
despair of ever reaching our Father’s hvouse. We must 
perish in the darkness mto which we have wandered. But He 
*gives us His Spirit te enlighten, gnide, and cheer us. In 
the works of nature, but more clearly in the Volume of Inspira- 
tion, He has made known to us His wil! But because we are so 
sinfal as not to see and profit by the signal-posts to heaven, He 
also, by the inward light of the Holy Ghost in the soul, helps us 
‘to behold, understand, and obey the truth.¢ 


20. prophesyings,¢ not only predictions; but Divine in- 
structions ; including preaching of Gospel. 

The ministry of men subordinate.—I. The preaching of the 
Gospel should not be such as to provoke contempt—it should be 
worthy of respect: 1. The matter of our New Testament preach- 
ing must be the Gospel of the grace of Christ; 2. The true 

must be truly preached—by a real disciple—not by one 


who toils through his task as the exercise of his profession and 


the condition of his reward. If the preacher has not caught 


fire, he cannot communicate it. 


_ respect to the preaching—“ despise not prophesyings ”’—take heed 


how ye hear—for thongh the words are uttered by the lips of a 
brother, the niessage is mercy from God to man. 

Fastidious hearers.—An influential country gentleman, and 
patron of a Chureh, who, in his way, showed great kindness to 
a clergyman, was hearing the minister preach on a subsequent 
Sabbath. When the patron had reathed home immediately after 
attending church, he said, “Here is gratitude for you; her 
and my family have shown this.man the greatest kindness, ahd 
the return he makes, when he gets into the pulpit, is to tell us 
that we are great sinners unless we repent. He preaches that 
our good works go for nothing before God. This sermon will 
do very well for a penitentiary, a Newgate; but for a genteel and 
respectable audience, to tell them that they are sinners, is the 
most extraordinary conduct that I ever met with.” 


21, 22. prove,* instead despising, test, examine. hold 
fast,’ in memory, love, life. all. . evil,’ fr. every form of evil. 
Hold fast.—I. What are we to “ hold fast?” ; 
God; 2. Our trust in Christ; 3. Our spiritual experience; 


The form of godliness, II. How shall we hold them fast? In—' gy xvii 11, 


|s9n.1. 48; Ro, 
| xii. 9; Re. fii, 11. 


1. The mind; 2. The heart; 3. The life.4@—Prove—then hold Sast. 
—Onur text—I. Marks out two things to be done: 1. “ Prove,’ 
that is, examine, and decide upon—after examination. The tests 
by which we may prove all things are—(1) The Holy Scriptures ; 
(2) Our own experience ; (3) Observation ; (4) The spiritual and 
@ligious faculty purified and 


1. The truth of|a1 Jo. iv.1 
4, | vil 18, 174 


for the prayers of 
God’s people.” 
. Watson. : 


fall, perish. Should it go out, that mine T. We 


“The best and 


sweetest flowers 


of Paradise God 
gives to His 
, people when they 
are upon their 
knees. Prayer is 
; the gate of Hea- 
| ven, or key to let 


| —-7. Brooks. 


“Is not light 
|'grander than 
fire? It is the 
| same element in 
| astate of purity.” 
| —Carlyle, 


‘dN. Hall, LL.B. 


religious 
instruction 


@ 1 Co, xiv. 3; 
Ac. xv. 82; Lu 
x. 16. 


“No man is the 
wiser for kis 
learning; it may 
administer mat- 


ter to work in,or _ 
1. The listeners should show] °ects po Ras 


upon; 
and wisdom are 
born with a 
man.”—Selden. 
6 Dr. W. Arnot, 


“General ab- 
stract truth isthe 
most 
a1] blessings; 
without it, man 
is blind: itis tha 
eye of reason,”— 
Rousseat, 


c Whitlecross. 


tie 


; Me 
1 Co, 
viii, 20; 


¢1Th. iv.12; Bo 
xiv. 24, 


sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 2. /¢ev.W.W. Wythe 


. usinto Paradise.” . 


reciousof 


= Say Ss 
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oe i 
“It ts a proof of!“ Hold fast.” Hold fast against indolence—prejudice—pride— 
et natural bias perplexity— evil inclinations—the evil influence of irreligious 
4 pt aso — men—every wind of doctrine that may spring up—false teachers 
harder than loss| and fallible teaching. II. Defines the sphere of such action: L. > 
in all things| Proye—* all things ’—ancient—new—common— ar — at- 
good; but, in at | tractive—repulsive—probable—improbable—all things; 2. Hold 
a is aGiune fast—“ that which is good,” not that which is either evil or 
and easier than| doubtful—but ‘*‘ that which is good” in opinion and doctrine—in 
getting rid of."—| onstom and practice—in communion and fellowship—that good 
a which is embraced by your mind—your faith—your love—your 
par, hope.c—Solemn responsibility.—We are bound to “abstain from 
“Send us poverty| a1] appearance of evil”—I. Because actions indifferent in them- 
react selves, or safe for us, may become positively criminal, by leading 
nity; send us|other men into sin; II. Because of the scruples of weaker 
zeproach now, | brethren, in regard to many essential points of Christian practice ; 
that we may be/III. That we may maintain an unblemished Christian character 
cer apnd ussick-|in the sight of the world; [V. To keep back others from pre- 
nessnow, thatwe| sumptuous sins; V. Because the limits between right and wrong 
may be spared in| actions are often extremely indefinite; VI. Because this is the 
inst ee ae only safeguard against the power of temptation./ . 
evils as may| Avoiding temptation.—A great king once required a charioteer. 
please Thee in| Many candidates sought this honour. One by one they were in- 
vided we tay be | troduced into the royal presence. He inquired of the first, “If 
spared forever in | you were driving my chariot near a precipice, how near could you 

steer the chariot wheels without falling over?” The man replied 
that he could drive within two feet of the precipice and not go 
Seg-|over. Another was interrogated likewise, and he replied that 
he could safely drive the chariot within one foot of the 
brink, and not go over. A third was in a like manner 
questioned, and replied that he could with safety come within 


. 


the world to 
come,—that we 


half a foot, or a few inches, and yet be safe. Whereupon @ 
fourth, being inquired of, at once replied, ‘‘ How near? If I am 
engaged as your charioteer, I should consider it my duty to keep 
as far off as possible from the precipice.” The last was the best 
and safest hand, and as such he was instantly engaged. And_ 
even so saith the Scripture: ‘ Abstain from all appearance of 
evil’’*, 
the faithful 23, 24. and.. wholly,* see on Ep. v. 25—27. faithful, 
caller etc.,> see on 1 Co, i. 9. 
~ @200,v,19;Ph.| The Trinity.—I. A triad in discord,—“TI pray God,” eto: 1. 
Fo ered | What is meant by this three-fold division of human nature: 


iv.11; 1 00.18. 


b 1 Co. x. 13; 2 
Th. iii, 3; Ph. 1. 


(1) The body ; (2) The soul; (3) The Spirit? 2. This three-fold 
state is a state of discord. Look at—(1) The state in which the 
body is the ruler; (2) The natural state—a state in which the 
body is subject to the soul, but in which the soul is ruined. IL 
The Trinity in Unity: 1. The Trinity itself—a division in the 
mind of God; 2. The rationality of this doctrine. The power 
and consciousness of God are made known to us—(1) Through 
the Father, the Author of our being; (2) Through the Son ; (3) 
Through the Spirit; 3. The relation which the Trinity in Unity 
bears to the triad in discord. P 
Faithfulness of God.—The supplies of a missionary among the 
Indians were reduced, for three persons, to one small piece of 
meat and three potatoes. It was winter. There was no game, 
and no means of obtaining any. They laid their case before God 
in prayer, and claimed His promise, that the trusting shall be fed 


“T will govern 
my life, and my 
thoughts, as if 
the whole world 
were to see the 
one and to read 
the other; for 
what does it sig- 
nif. 


f 


i- 


OS el a le 
. 


y . ¥. 25-28.) £ PRESS ALONIANE, 


Tho tast morsel they had was spread on the table, when an Indian 
game in with a quarter of venison, saying, ‘“‘ I come to feed you.” 
When the Indian heard of their extremity and prayer, he said 
“Now I know why, when I killed my deer, seven miles away, 
something said to me, ‘Go quickly, and carry a piece to the 
missionary !’” 


25. brethren . . us,¢ see on Col. iv. 3. 

The ministers’ plea.—I, What we desire you to beg of God for 
us. That we—l. May be furnished with all proper gifts and 
graces for our work; 2. May be preserved from the defections 
of the ago; 3. May find help to fulfil our ministry in the best 
manner; 4. May find our ministry accepted of God and of His 
people; 5. May be made successful in our work; 6. May have 
our usefulness continued ; 7. May be saved at last, and give our 
final account with joy. II. Some considerations to engage your 
prayers on our behalf: 1. Our work is very important; 2. Our 
difficulties are many; 3. Our strength is but small; 4. The resi- 
due of the Spirit is with the Lord; 5. Our prayers and labours 
for you call for a return of your prayers for us; 6. The answer 
of your prayers will turn to your own benefit, and the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom and glory.® 

Prayer for the preacher.—John Livingston, of Scotland, once 
spent a whole night with a company of his brethren in prayer for 
God’s blessing, all of them together besieging the throne; and 
the next day, under his sermon, five hundred souls were con- 
verted. All the world has heard how the audience of the elder 
President Edwards was moved by his terrible sermon on “ Sinners 
in the hands of an angry God;” some of them even grasping hold 
of the pillars of the sanctuary, from feeling that their feet were 
actually sliding into the pit. But the secret of that sermon’s 
power is known to but very few. Some Christians in that vicinity 
(Enfield, Mass.) had become alarmed, lest, while God was bless- 
ing other places, He should in anger pass them by; and so they 
met on the evening preceding the preaching of that sermon, and 
spent the whole of the night in agonising prayer.° 


26—28. greet. . kiss,* sce on Ro. xvi. 16. charge, adjure. 
by . . Lord, i.c., solemnly, as under an oath. all. . brethren,’ 
all the Christians in your neighbourhood. grace. . you,’ see on 
Ro. xvi. 20—24. 

Grace.—Grace is—I. The sum of all other blessings; II. Ob- 
tained through Christ; III..The greatest happiness we can desire 
for others.¢ rT? 

The law of fellowship.—Fellowship of souls does not consist in 
the proximity of persons. There are millions who live in close 
personal contact—dwell under the same roof, board at the same 
table, and work in the same shop—between whose minds there is 
scarcely a point of contact, whose souls are as far asunder as the 
poles : whilst, contrariwise, there are those separated by oceans 
and continents, ay, by the mysterious gulf that divides time from 
eternity, between whom there is a constant intercourse, a delight- 
ful fellowship. In truth, we have often more communion with the 
distant.than the near.‘ 
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pray for 
ministers 


a2 Th. ifi. 1, 
6 Dr. Guyse. 


“Prayer is the 
spiritual pulse of 
therenewed soul; 
its beat indicates 
the healthy or 
uvhealthy state 
of the believer. 
Just as the phy- 
sician would de- 
cide upon the 
health of the 
body from the 
action of the 
pulse, 80 would 
we decide upon 
the spiritual 
health of the soul 
before God, by 
the estimation in 
which prayer is 
held by the be- 
liever."—Dr. ©. 
Winslow. 


¢ Dr. H. 0. Fish. 


a1Oo. xvi 20; 4 
Oo. xiii.12 1 Pe 


¢2 Th. wi. 18. 

“ All politeness fa 
owing to liberty. 
We polish one 
another, and rub 
off 
and rough sides 
by @ sort of ami- 
eable collision 
To restrain this 
is inevitably to 
bringa rust w) 

men's under- 
standings.”= 


Shaftes' 
aJ.L 
« Dr. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


Introduction. 


I, Author, Pavu. Testimony same as Ist Ep. qv. II. Time, prob. 
shortly aft. writing the first : i.e. betw. winter of a.p. 52 and spring of 54. IIL, 
Place, Conmnru. IV. To whom, Cuurcn at Tuxss. (see intro. to 1st Fp). 
V. Design, To show that the day of Christ was not yet come; that a course 
of events must first happen; that the development of these had already begun; 
that not till they had ripened would the coming of Christ take place (Alford). 
VI. Peculiarity, The prophecy of ii. 1—12: of which the central idea is 
“the man of sin.” Many interpretations—(1} Acc. to early Fathers, an indi- 
vidual person,—the incarnation and concentration of sin. (2) In the 11th 
cent. the idea arose that antichrist—the estab. and growing power of Popedom. 
This idea strengthened with time, and was held by the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
and folls. of Wickliffe and Huss. It was held by all the Reformers (Luther, ete.), 
jand aft. the Reform. bec. a dogma in the Protest. Chs.; the apostasy being the 
fall fr. pure evangl. doct. to the trads. of men. (3) On the other hand, the 
Rom. Ca. Ch. understand by antichrist, heretics, esp. Luther and his folls.; and 
by the apostasy, the defection fr. the Ro. Ch. and the Pope: while the Gk. Ch. 

held that antichrist was Mohammed; and the apostasy, to be the departure of 
many Gk. Chs. to Islamism. (4) Some held that there were two antichrists— 

the Pope and Mohammed (Melanchthon, Bucer, etc.) (5) Among other interpre- 

tations of antichrist, the foll. are the chief :—Caligula (Grotius; see Suet, Calig. 
22, 23; ef. Jos. Ant. xviii. 8); Titus (Wetstein; see Jos. Wars, vi. 6. 1); Simon 
Magus, and the Gnosties (Hammond) ; the rebel Jews, esp. their leader Simon, 
son of Giora (Le Clerc); the Jewish people (Whitby); the Pharisees 
(Schdttgen). To these may be added Napoleon I. and the enormities of the Fr. 
Revol., as a modern view of antichrist and the apostasy (Condensed fr. Alf. Pro- 

legom., see esp. Alford’s own view).—* The most eminent expositors, ancient 

and modern, are agreed that the prophecy refers to the same event as Daniel viii, : 
and most of those of the last half-century consider that what is here spoken 
of has not yet taken place ; yet that there is every reason to believe that ‘the 
mystery’ or secret principle of iniquity and apostacy is now actually working, 
Bee Daniel vii. 25; xi. 36; Rev. Xvili.”’— Pinnock, “ 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Paul, ete., see on 1 Th. i. 1. 
“Note on the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians.—Since the 


. sending of the first letter, some one had been imposing upon the 


Thessalonians a letter in the Apostle’s name, to the effect that 
the day of the Lord was close upon them; exciting them, and 
causing them to walk disorderly, and to disregard their own busi- 
ness in life. On being informed of this at Corinth, where he 
remained a year and a half, he sent this Second Epistle, not con- 
tradicting, not even modifying, his former teaching, but filling it 
out, and rendering it complete ; informing them of those things 
which in the Divine counsels were destined to precede the coming 
of the day of the Lord, and the manifestation of which was kept 
back by circumstances then existing.« 


3—5. we.. you, see on1 Th.i.2. faith .. charity, see on 
Col.i.3; and Ep.i.15—17; and 1 Co.i.4,5. glory, boast. 
Churches, in and about Corinth. which .. token, i.c., this 
religious fortitude. of..God, a proof that his opinion—judg- 
ment—was right. ye.. worthy, ye Gentiles, whom those who 
are called the children of the kingdom despised (see on Ph. i. 28). 

A poor man’s gratitude.—A gentleman of very considerable for- 
tune, but a stranger both to personal and family religion, one 
evening took a solitary walk through part of his grounds. He 
happened to come near to a mean hut, where a poor man lived 
with a numerous family, who earned their bread by daily labour. 
He heard a continued and pretty loud voice. Not knowing what 
it was, curiosity prompted him to listen. The man, who was 
piously disposed, happened to be at prayer with his family. §So 
goon as he could distinguish the words, he heard him giving 
thanks, with great affection, to God for the goodness of His pro- 
vidence, in giving them food to eat and raiment to put on, and in 
supplying them with what was necessary and comfortable in the 
present life. He was immediately struck with astonishment and 
confusion, and said to himself, “‘ Does this poor man, who has 
nothing but the meanest fare, and that purchased by severe labour, 
give thanks to God for His goodness to himself and family; and 
I, who enjoy ease and honour, and everything that is pleasant 
and desirable, have hardly ever bent my knee, or made any ac- 
knowledgment to my Maker and Preserver?” It pleased God to 
make this providential occurrence the means of bringing him to 
a real and lasting sense of religion. 


AD, 53, 


salutation 


“A letter timely 
writ is a rivet to 
the chain of 


affection, and a “7 


letter untimely 
delayed is as rust 
to the soxlier.” 


@ Alford 


Divine 
tokens 


a1 Pe. iv. 12, 13; 
2 Ti 1 11,12; 
Ro. viii. 17; Ac. 
xiv. 22. 

“T have observed 


that those who 


have begun life 
with an extreme 
faith have, in the 
end, greatly nar- 
rowed it; while, 
on the other 
hand, nothing is 
more common 
than for the early 
sceptic to end in < 
a firm belief.”— 
Byrom. 


“A very smal) 

page will serve 

for the number x 
of our good 

works, when vast 
volumes will not 
contain our evil 
deeds,” — Bishep 

Wilson. 


6—8. recompense .. you,’ while you justify His choice by | Di 


your patience, He avenges your trials. and, in the future. rest,’ 
the rest in the better life. when .. angels, see on 1 Th. iv. 16 
{i. 116]. in.. fire,¢ encircled by a flame of fire. who... God, 
their igncrance culpable. obey .. Gospel, by turning fr. sin. 

The Second Advent.—I. The great event referred to—the coming 
of Unrist—His final coming on the great day of judgment. II. 
The manner in which He will come: 1. Its publicity—* revealed 
from heayen;” 2. Its pomp and glory—-‘‘ with His mighty angels.” 
Ill. The consequences that will attend this coming. To—l. 
Sinners. We have here—{1) Their character, (2) Their fearful 
doom. 2. To saints.¢ 


vine 
retribution 
a Zee. li, 8. 


6 He. iv. 9; Re. 
xiv. 18; vii. 15. 
14. 

¢ Ma. xiii. 40 - 42 
d Anon. 

“ Those wha 
commit acts that 
deserve punish- 
ment 
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———————— OO CON Oe we 
suffer the conse-| Retribution.—About the year 1738, when some of the ministers 
quences.” — De-) of the Secession were preaching at Braid’s Craigs, in the vicinity 
weiws fs ana/of Edinburgh. a man had the hardihood to set fire to some furze 
cuore than this|bushes in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot where a 
you have been| numerous audience was assembled, concluding, from the direction 
pale, wae bo and foree of the wind, that the smoke proceeding from the burn- 
Se cee weary of |ing bushes would exceedingly annoy the Seceders. It so happened, 
hearing it, and| however, in the good providence of God, that the wind imme- 
till you could) 9; ately veered about to another quarter, and the assembly suffered 
make the lighter! 19 inconvenience. The impious project, in the meantime, at- 
it, because you 2 ae 
had so often|tracted the notice of the ministers as well as the people; Mr. 
heard it; like the | Ralph Erskine publicly remarked, that the person who had been 
fmith’s dog, that) euilty of that deed would perhaps live to repent of it. That 
tom ie alsen un-|same individual, it is credibly related, was afterwards three times 
der the noise of| driven from his own dwelling by means of fire. First one house 
ee hammers.|he occupied on Clerkington estate was burned down, and then 
cake ae = another; on which his master dismissed him, saying, “ 7hat man 
abour his cara” would burn all the houses on his property.” He removed, in 
oe consequence, to Prestonpans, where a similar calamity befel him, 
the truth of which was attested Fo el: old woman in Edin- 
burgh, who affirmed that, when a child, she made a very narrow 
escape from the flames of that house, being let down from a 
window in a blanket, : 


Boag ine 

sees 9,10. punished, shall pay the penalty. .. des - 
aint haste tion, “s testimony to the eternity of future punishment that 
10, 11 


cannot easily be explained away.’ from ..Lord,° removed 
from, etc. the .. power, the sphere where His power manifests 
its glory in the splendours of heaven, and the eternal bliss of the 
saved. glorified, praised. in .. saints,¢ whose character and 


b Ellicott, 

e Ps. xvi 11; Is, 
ii, 19, 

d Ep, iit, 10; 1 


Th, i. 19, 20. {condition will manifest His wisdom, mercy, ete. and..ad- 
“The Great Phy-|Mired, to be wondered at. in..day, of His coming and 
sician will appear | relgning. 


with Hisrecover-| 4 word to a Universalist.—Mr. W., a Universalist, preaching at 


the village of M——, where a large congregation had come out to” 
hear something new, endeavoured to convince his hearers that 
there is no punishment after death. At the close of his sermon, 
he informed the people that, if they wished, he would preach 
there again in four weeks ; when Mr. C., a respectable merchant, 
rose, and replied, “ Sir, if your doctrine is true, we do not need 
you; and if it is false, we do not want you.” 


11, 12. calling, by wh. you have become disciples. fulfil,* 
complete (see on Ph. i. 6). with power, i.e., powerfully. 
. |glorified,* exalted, honoured. grace, not by works, lest any 

.| man should boast. 
xii, 2. The glory of Christ in His followers.—Christ is glorious in the 
Sake soureall character of His followers in that—I. They give Him the throne, 
ing sure, and by|and cheerfully acknowledge His authority over them. II. What- 

ever is excellent in their character is but the reflection of His 
own. II. They are His witnesses in this ungodly world. IV. They 
love to promote His glory and advance the interests of His king- 
dom. Application :—(1) This is full of comfort to God’s people, 
because they have the greatest security in His guardianship and 
love; (2) It is full of inducements to Tats being; (3) It is full of 
rebuke to ungoldly men, that there are no indications of the 
Saviour’s glory in their characters.—Dr. G. Spring 


dence of His dis- 
interested love 
and = efficacious 
blood to the 
whole admiring 
creation.”—A. 
Fuller. 


follows of. itself. 
We are not to 
RY, immediately 

to the decree, 
but to read it in 
the perform- 
Banos," — Leighton. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. by ..Christ,¢ as our Judge. -.him,> as you 
value your joy in ea. other then, and Ps fevccrre Him. 
not ..mind, from your mind: i.e., fr. your belief, opinion. 
troubled, agitated, frightened. spirit,¢ feigned to be that of 


prophecy. word, of false teacher. nor..us, a forged letter. 
aS... d, to the effect that the day of the Loni is com- 
mencing. 


The day of Christ falsely said to be at hand.—I. The error 


which the Apostle disproves—that the day of Christ was then at 


hand. IL The effect which this error might produce—trouble 
and unsettledness of mind. This implies—1. That errors breed 
this disquietude ; 2. That Christians should be firmly established 


against them. III. A removal of the foundation of this error— 
the brethren were not to be shaken either by spirit—by word—or 

_ by letter.¢ 
Moral .—George III. was a man of firm mind, with 


whom one had pleasure in acting. He was very slow in forming his 


“opinion, very diligent in procuring every information on the sub- 


ject ; but once convinced, he would act with the most unflinching 
firmness. His beautiful speech about the Roman Catholic 


question shows his character: “I can give up my crown and 
_ retire from power; I can quit my palace, and live in a cottage; I 


- notwithstanding.” 


can lay my head on a block, and lose my life; but I can not 
break my oath.’’¢ 


3, 4, let .. means, of wh. examples have been given, v. 2, 
nor yet by other devices. for ..come, words in italics being 
understood. a. . first,¢ apostasy will precede the last day. 
man. .sin (see intro.), as if sin were here impersonated, * in- 
carnate sin, wherein the entire nature of sin is concentrated, 
incorporated, culminates.” revealed, manifested in his true 
eharacter. the . . perdition,¢ like Judas, his type.¢ opposeth, 
the usual conclusion of the Pope’s bulls¢ is, ‘The constitutions 
and ordinances of the Apostles, and all things else to the contrary 
exalteth .. God, ‘‘The Pope can.do all 


' that Christ can do, and is more than God.’/ sitteth, the Pope’s 
_ place of dominion is called his see or seato shewing.. God 


-to—1. Abstract systems; 2. Super-earthly sinners. 


antichrist sitting in the chair of pestilence, and next to Lucifer 
himeself.””* 
The man of sin.—I. That moral evil on earth is represented in 


human nature. §$in is connected with man in contradistinction 


is often found usurping the prerogatives of God, such as—1. Pro- 


_ prietorship in human life; 2. The taking away of human life; 3. 


Dominion over conscience; 4. Thé absolving from sin; 5. Infalli- 
bility of character. III. That it is subject to restraint in this world 


_ —restraint arising from—1. Civil law; 2. Social intelligence; 3. 


7 
/ 
: 


ad 


The monition of conscience; 4. Physical inability. IV. That it 
is associated with the mysterious (v. 7). Evil is mysterious on 
account of—1. The darkness that enfolds its introduction; 2. The 
mask under which it works; 3. The wonderful issues that will 
result from it. V. That it is Satanic in its operations (v. 9). 


: 
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Lc 


moral firm- 
ness 


a He. x. 25. 
61 Th. iv. 16, 17, 
¢1 Jo. iv.1. 


“Whosoever ff 
afraid of submit- 
tiug any ques- 
tion, civil or re- 
ligious, to the 
test of free dis- 
cussion, is more 
in love with his 
ownopinion than 
with truth.”"—&p. 
Watson. 


d W. Burkitt, M.A 


“Men in general 
do not live as if 
they looked to 
die; and there- 
fore do not die as 
if they looked ta 
live.” —Mantom 


o Twiss, 


antichrist 


a1 Ti iv. 13, 

b Riygenbach, 

e Jo. xvii. 12; Re 
xiii. 1); xix. 20. 
d “I see not how 
any Pope can be 
saved.”—P. Mar- 
cellus II. ** When 
I was first in 
orders, I had 
some good hopes 
of salvation; 
when I was made 
a cardinal, I 
doubted; butnow 
that 1 am a Pope, 
I do almost de- 
spair.”~P. Pius V. 
¢ Trapp. 


II. That it|/ Aostiensis, Za- 


barel, and fellar- 
mine say: “Of 
wrong he can 
make right, of 
vice virtue. of 
nothing 
thing.” 
P. John XXII. 
says: “He is 
lifted above the 
angels, so that he 
can excommunl- 
cate them; he 


816 


can dispense 
against not only 
the law of nature, 
but against all the 
Evangelists, 
Prophets and 
Apostles.” 

g Title of * Uni- 
versal Bishop” 
assumed by P, 
Boniface IIL 

A Deser. of the 
Pope by Bp. 
Grossetéte, of 
Lincoln (1235), 
who , protested 
against the ne- 
potism of P, In- 
nocent [V. 

8 Dr. Thomas. 


mystery of 
iniquity 

a So Chrys., 
Theoph., 


etc.; but see Ols- 
hausen; Alford, 
Prolegom,; and 
re fa 
0c. 


© 2 Pe. ii. 1,2; 1 
Jo. iv. 3; Re, xvi. 
3—6; Col. ii. 18. 


“Ve who ruleth 
the raging of the 
sea, knows: also 
how to check the 
designs of the 
ungodly, I sub- 
tnit myself with 
reverence to His 
holy will. O Ab- 
ner, I fear my 
God, and I fear 
none but Him.” 
— Racine, 

c Heubner, 


“The fruit of sin, 
goodly and fair to 
view, deceives us 
in its beauty. 
Pluck’d, it turns 
to ashes on our 
lips.” — Webster. 


(ee 
(Cap. 1. 6-10 


These operations are—1. Sensuous; 2. Marvellous; 3. Deceptive; 5 
4. Unrighteous; 5. Destructive. VI. That it is destined to be— 
destroyed by the agency of Christ (v. 8). By—l. His word; 2 
His manifestation.’ : 
Antichrist.—One day, after prayer, King Charles I. asked Mr. 
Robert Blair, an eminent Scottish minister, if it was warrantable - 
in prayer to determine a controversy. Mr. Blair, taking the 
hint, said, he thought he had determined no controversy in» 
that prayer. ‘ Yes,” said the king, ‘‘you have determined the 
Pope to be antichrist, which is a controversy among divines.” — 
To this Ir. Blair replied, “* To me this is no controversy, and I 
am sorry it should be accounted so by your majesty; sure it was 
none to your father.” This silenced the king, for he was a great 
defender of his father’s opinions; and his testimony, Mr. Blair 
knew well, was of more authority with him than the testimony 
of any divine. i 


5—7. remember, etc., he now places on perpetual record © 
what he had previously said. He had not spoken rashly. with-— 
holdeth, providential restraints till the time of the revealing 
came. Early writers ref. this to the political power of Rom. 
Empire. mystery..iniquity,? i.e, of lawlessness. Sin 
subtly working to prevent the laws and principles of the true 
Christian faith. 

Wickedness a mystery.—It is a mystery with regard to—I. Its 
origin; II. Its connections, and the means which it employs; 
III. Its progress; IV. Its tendency.¢ 2 : 

Incompatibility of Popery.—Popery can build new chapels ;—_ 
welcome to do so, to all lengths. Popery cannot come back, any — 
more than Paganism can, which also still lingers in some countries. — 
But, indeed, it is with these things as with the ebbing of the sea: © 
you look at the waves oscillating hither, thither on the beach; 
for minutes you cannot tell how it is going; look in half an hour” 
where it is,—look in half a century where your Popehood is! 
Alas, would there were no greater danger to our Europe than the 
poor old Pope’s revival! Thor may as soon try to revive. And 
in that, this oscillation has a meaning. The poor old Popehood * 
will not die away entirely, as Thor has done, for some time yet; 
nor ought it. We may say, the Old never dies till this happens; } 
till all the soul of good that was in it has got itself transfused — 
into the practical New. While a good work remains capable © 
of being done by the Romish form; or, what is inclusive of all, 
while a pious life remains capable of being led by it, just so long, © 
if we consider, will this, or the other human soul adopt it, go” 
about as a living witness of it. So long it will obtrnde itself on © 
the eye of us who reject it, till we in our practice, too, have 
appropriated whatsoever of truth was in it. Then—but also not 
till then—it will have no charm more for any man. It lasts here - 
for a purpose. Let it last as long as it can.4 F i a 


I. THESSALONIANS. 


8—10. wicked, Gk., the lawless one—the man of sin.” ) 


, |revealed, his evil heart being developed and manifested. whom 
.|+- mouth,¢ His word of power. brightness,’ manifestation. 
+}even him, the man of sin. 


coming, to a full revelation. 
after, according to. with .. wonders,’ in all power and signs 
and wonders of lying. and.. parle outta in 6 

kind of deceit of iniquity. in.. pe » for those that are 


ee) 


Gap. il. 11-14.) 


: os now, and in a  ageagns state then. because, etc., 
_ deser. the state of those who are perishing. 
antichrist.—I. The title given him—“ that Wicked ”"—the law- 
less one. II. His revelation—* shall be revealed *-—-when re- 
vealed, all should shun and abhor him. III. His ruin—Christ 
shall slowly destroy him. IV. How this ruin is accomplished. 
Christ shall destroy him—1l. With the spirit, or breath, of His 
mouth; 2. By the brightness of His coming.« 


11, 12. and..cause,* bec. they first rejected the truth. 
send,” directly, judicially, that having rejected His truth men 
may manifest the consequences to mind and circumstance of 
holding error. delusion, inworking of error. that.. lie, 
as worship of relics, spiritualism, Mormonism, and other tom- 
foolery. dammed fi. 275], judged, and condemned. who.. 
truth,¢ rejection of the truth man’s great sin. but..un- 
ne" love of sin the true cause of this rejection of 
truth. 

_ _Homiletical hints.—All unrighteousness is a lie; in promising 
_ men satisfaction it lies..—Contempt for the pure, saving truth of 
God must be punished by belief in falsehood./—God has no share 
in evil; but He can employ the agency of evil spirits and evil 
men for the attainment of His purposes.s 
The power of Satan.—The application of these awfnl texts, in 
their full force, to the spiritualists and necromancers of the 
ee day, will not be questioned by those who believe God’s 
Holy Word, and who have considered in its light the facts of 
spiritualism. The history of Paganism might have sufficiently 
_ taught men what a terrible servitude, servitude to evil spirits is, 
and how easily, when God permits it, we may be brought into 
connection with, and subjection to, the unseen evil spiritual world. 
But human society at present refuses alike the lessons of expe- 
rience and the warnings of the Word of God, and is blindly 
rushing on into the positions which Satan intends that his ser- 
vants should occupy in the last great conflict between Falsehood 
and Truth. Men are deliberately rejecting the guidance of God 
and of His Word, and are inviting the help of Satan. It is not 
wonderful that God should give them up to “ strong delusion.” 


18,14. we.. you, see on1 Th. i. 2—4. because .. chosen, 
see on Ep. i. 4; and Ro. viii. 29, 30. through.. Spirit, 
wrought by, effected by the S. as the agent. and.. truth,’ as 
the instrument. whereunto,* to wh. salvation, etc. 
Christ,“ see on 1 Th. ii. 12. ; 
The grand race.—1. The course, with the goal at the end. This 
running of God’s Word is to be—1. Over all the world; 2. In 
men’s hearts. II. The starting-point—this runner—-this Word of} 
God—started from the very scene of the Fall. III. The com- 
petitors. We have in this grand race—l. The Bible against all 
other books; 2. The news of the Gospel against all other news 
besides; 3. The truth against all lies; 4. Mercy against judg- 
- ment. IV. The spectators—many—heaven—earth—hell. V. The 
crown of victory—the crown of saved souls, and of a regenerated 
world.¢ 
Gratitude for election.—A good man, who had been for a long 
time perplexed about the doctrine of election, as fearing he was 
not among the number chosen, resolved one day to fall down 
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“He that now 
requires oracles 
to make him be- 
lieve, is himself 
& great miracle.” 
—Austin. 


d Ellicott. 
e W. Burkitt, M.A, 


judicial 
delusions 


a Ps. Ixxxi 11 
12; Ro. i. 28; 9 
Co. iv. 3, 4. 


6“ WhateverGod 
permits He or- 
dains.” — A/ford. 
But to this £/4- 
cott objects. “\Ju- 
dicial . infatua- 
tion.” — Water- 
land, Serm. v. 486 


e Jo. iii. 18, Mk. 
xvi. 16. 

a Jo. iii. 19. 

¢ Hochmeyer, 

J Diedrich. 

g Rieger. 

“Tt many times 
falls out that we 
deem ourselves 
much deceived in 
others, because 
we first deceived 
ourselves.” — P, 
Sidney. 

He is the best 
accountant who 
can count up cor- 
rectly the sum of 
his own crore. 


the Christian 
calling 


a Lene 2’ 


to../i.1 


b Ja. 1. 18% 

¢2 Ti. fi. 10. 

d1 Pe. v.10; Jo. 
xvii 22. 


e Dr. J. Edmond, 


“ The imagina- 
tion and the feel- 
ings have each 
their truths, as 
well as the 
reason. The ab- 
sorption of the 
three, 60 as to 
concentrate them 
in thessme poing 


Cs 
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is one of the uni- 
versalities requi- 
site in a true 
religion.”"—Hare. 


a good hope 
a Jo. x. 30. 


4 1 Jo. iv. 10; Re, 
15; 1Peai3 


1 Ro. v. 8; 3 Co. 
vali. 14. 

#1Co.i 3 
e10Uc.i 8, 

‘He will never 
enjoy the sweets 
of the spring, nor 
will he obtain the 
honeyeombs of 
Mount Hybdla, if 
he dreads his 
face being stung, 
or is annoyed by 
briars. The rose 
is guarded by its 
thorn, the honey 
is defended by 
the bee,”"—F'r, the 
Lat. 


“From the lowest 
depth, there is a 
path to the lof- 
tiest height.” — 
Carlyle. 


{ Br. Arnet. 


pastors to be 
prayed for 

@ Ma, ix. 38, 

6 Ro, xv. 30, 31, 
ce Ep. ii. 8. 

“No man can 
hinder our pri- 
vate addresses to 


tar.” — Jeremy | tion :— 


Taylor. 


half-bred horses, 


which often grow 
woree in propor- 
tdon as you feed 


II. THESSALONTANS. [Oap. fil. La 
upon his knees, and give thanks to God for having elected some 
to everlasting life, though ke should be passed by. He did so, 
and the happy consequence was, that while thus engaged, he ob- 
tained assurance of his own personal election, and was freed from 
his perplexity. 


15—17. therefore .. fast, see on 1 Th. iii. 8; and 1 Co, 
xvi. 18; and Ph. iv. 1. and hold, ete., see on 1 Co. xi. 2. 
now, etc.,* concluding prayer. which ..us,’ and given many 
proofs of His love. and .. consolation, comfort that shall out- 
last all trial. and ..hope,* good as to foundation and object. 
grace, all is of grace. comfort? ..stablish,« God the source 
of consolation and consistency. in.. work, “ fr. whom all just 
counsels and all good works do proceed.” ; 

Christian stability.—An established, experienced, hopeful Chris. 
tian is, in the world, like an iceberg in a swelling sea. The waves 
rise and fall. Ships strain and shiver, and nod on the agitated — 
waters. But the iceberg may be seen from far, receiving the 
breakers on its snow-white sides, casting them off unmoved, and, 
where all else is rocking to and fro, standing stable like the ever- 
lasting hills. The cause of its steadiness is its depth. Its bulk 
is bedded in calm water beneath the tumult that rages on the 
surface. Although, like the ships, it is floating in the water, it 
receives and throws off the angry waves like the rocks that gird 
the shore. Behold the condition and attitude of Christians! They 
float in the same sea of life with other men, and bear the same 
buffetings ; but they are not driven hither and thither, the sport 
of wind and water. The wave strikes them, breaks over them, 
and hisses past in foam; but they remain unmoved. They were 
not caught by survrise while they had a slight hold of the surface. 
The chief part of their being lies deep beyond the reach of these 
superficial commotions. Their life, ‘hid with Christ in God,” 
bears without breaking all the strain of the storms 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1, 2. pray. . us, see on Col. iv. 3. may. . course,¢ no ob- 
stacles, glorified, in its great successes. as. . 
experience, etc. 


The secret of revivals.—Mr. Finney tells of a pastor who wa 
constantly successful—enjoyed a revival every year for twelve 
years, and could not account for it—till one evening at a prayer 
meeting a brother confessed that for a number of yeara past |} 


Oap. 111. 3-12) 


had been in the habit of “ spending every Saturday night, until 
midnight, in prayer for his pastor the next day.” That ecuinined 
the secret, in part, at least. Such a man praying would make 
any ministry successful. 

3 3—5. faithful, see on 1 Co. x. 13. keep .. evils fi. 39; 
il. 356]. we’.. Lord, in His grace, not in our influence or 
authority. the.. God,’ as the constraining principle of the new 
life. the .. Christ,: the patience of Christ : “ patience such as 
Christ exhibited.” 
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How to excite love-—I. Human methods of producing love. By ~ 


—1. Communicating knowledge; 2. Speculating on natural re- 
ligion ; 8. Unfolding the moral law. IL The Divine method: 1. 
The manifestation of his love in Christ ; 2. The shedding forth of 
the Holy Spirit.¢ 

Mr. Ruggles and the Indians.—This worthy man, who was an 
American minister, had a remarkable preservation from death. 
While he was once preaching, a party of Indians came suddenly 
upon the congregation, scattered them, and carried him away into 
the forest. At night, he was left under the charge of two women, 
while the men went to rest; but his female keepers, as well as 
the dogs, falling asleep, he took the opportunity to make his 
escape. He had not gone far before he heard the alarm cry, and 
the crashing of the bushes behind warned him that the enemy 
were already in close pursuit of him. In his distress he crept, 
with little hope of safety, into a hollow tree, at whose foot there 
happened to be an opening, through which he could squeeze his 
body, and stand upright within. The Indians soon rushed by in 


full chase, without stopping to search his retreat; and, what is|h 


more extraordinary, their dogs had previously smelled about the 
root of the tree, and ran forward without barking, as though they 
had discovered nothing. 


6—9. now. . withdraw, fr. the company of: see on 1 Co. 
v. 11—13. for, etc., see on 1 Th. ii. 10; and 1 Co. xi. 1, neither, 
etc., see on Ac. xviii. 8; and xx. 84; and 1 Co.iv.12. not.. 
power, see on 1 Co.ix.12. The Free-Gospellers, as they are 
self-styled, plainly miss, or pervert, the meaning of P. in this and 
kindred passages. but. .us, in forbearance towards the weak ; 
in loving the fiock better than the fleece: but more esp. in setting 
an example of industry. 

Paul’s authority to command.—I. His authority to command— 
' “we command you, brethren.” II. Whence he had this authority 
—not of himself, but from Christ—“ in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” III. The special duty he commanded them to perform— 
the expulsion of disorderly persons from their communion,” 

Influence of evil.—Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look 
at a bad picture, having found by experience, that, whenever he 
did so, his pencil took a taint from it. ‘ Apply this,” adds Bishop 
Horne, ‘‘ to bad books and bad company.” 

10—12. that.. work," see on Ep. iv. 28. neither... eat, 
a man is not to pauperise himself, not to live on charity. work- 
ing .. busybodies,? indolence the parent of mischief. Idle 
hands do Satan’s work. “Occupy till I come.” quietness, 
without complaining. work,° at some honest trade. and.. 
bread, and not other people’s. The gifts of ill-directed charity 

® premium to indolence: see on 1 Th. iv. 11. 


. 


provement." 
Greville. 


God’s faith- 
fulness 


a2 Pe. fi 9; 1 
Jo. v. 18. | 


5 Ga. v. 22; Jude 
, 21. 


¢ Ro. ii. 7; He. 
oa 1; Ja: v. 7% 


“The wisest man 
may be wiser to- 
day than he was 
yesterday, and 
to-morrow than 
he is to-day. 
Total freedom 
from change 
would imply to- 
tal freedom from 
error; but this is 
the prerogative 
of O:mniscience 
alone.”—Coiton. 


dW. W. Wiuthe 


“The science of 
love is the phi- 
losophy of the 
cart.” —Cicero 
indolence 
a1 Ti. v.18; Ma, 
x.10; 200.mL9 
12, 
b W. Burkitt. 
“Religion is the 
whole Bible; 
sects pick out a 
part of it. But 
what whole? 
The living whole, 
to be sure; not 
the dead whole, 
Tho Spirit! not 
the letter.”-Anom, 
busybodies 
a Ge. iii, 18, 
c1Ti v.8. 
“Laziness begsa 
, Wosrigomeness, 


6 1 Pe. iv. 15; 1 
Ti. v. 18 
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and this put men 
in quest of diver- 
sious, play, and 
company, on 
which, however, 
it is a constant 
nttendant ; he 
who works hard 
has enough to do 
with himself 
otherwise.” — La 
Druyére. 


@ Dr. Riggenbach. 


The Gospel a repeller of all norious perversities.—The Gospel 
repels all such noxious perversity as would bring—I. An un- 
merited reproach “on Divine truth; Il. Damage to the heart of 
the erring themselves, who have but just recovered from a brief 
debauch.¢ , : 

Beggars rebuked.—Pisistratus, the Grecian general, walking 
through some of his fields, several persons implored his charity 
“Tf you want beasts to plough your land,” said he, ‘I will lend 
you some; if you want land, I will give you some; if you want 
seed to sow your land, I will give you some; but I will encourage 
none in idleness.”” By this conduct, in a short time, there was 
not a beggar in his dominions. 


well-doing 18—15. be. . doing, see on Ga. vi. 9. have.. him,? see 
a10o.xv.58, |onv.6. ashamed, and show it by turning fr. his evil way. 
} Ma. xviii.17, |€memy, who opposes the truth intentionally, brother,* who is 


weak or thoughtless. 

Weariness in well-doing.—I. The causes tending to failure in 
well-doing: 1. Love of ease; 2. The necessity of self-denial; 3. 
False humility; 4. Deficient co-operation; 5. The fact that, in 
God’s cause, the object and effect of well-doing are much less 
palpable than in some other provinces of action; 6. Distrust in 
God. II. Some motives against being weary: 1. The conscious- 
ness and the pleasure of pleasing God; 2. This is the fittest 
introduction and discipline for the other world; 38. No relief ia 
gained by yielding to weariness.¢ 

Perseverance in doing good.—An old man in Watton, whom Mr. 
Thornton had in vain urged to come to church, was taken ill 
and confined to his bed. Mr. Thornton went to the cottage, and 
asked to see him. The old man, hearing his voice below, an- 


c Le. xix. 17; Ga. 
vi. 1. 


“Never did any 
soul do good but 
it became readier 
to do the same 
again with more 
enjoyment, 
Never was love, 
or gratitude, or 
bounty practised 
but with increas- 
ng joy, which 
made the prac- 
tiser still more in 
love with the fair 
act.”—Si afies- 


bury. swered, in no very courteous tone, “I don’t want you here, you 
d J. Foster. may go away.” ‘The following day the curate was again at the 
“Youractions,in | foot of the stairs, ‘ Well, my friend, may I come up to-day, and 


passing, pass not 
away, for every 
good work is a 
grain of seed for 
eternal life.” — 
Bernard. 


e Life of Rev. 8. 
Thornion. 


sit beside you?” Again he received the same reply, “I don’t 
want you here.” Twenty-one days successively Mr. T. paid his 
visit to the cottage, and on the twenty-second his perseverance 
was rewarded. He was permitted to enter the room of the aged 
sufferer, to read the Bible, and pray by his bedside. The poor 
man recovered, and became one of the most regular attendants at 
the house of God.¢ 


16—18. Lord .. means, seeon 2 Co. xiii.11; and 1 Th. v. 23. 
the.. hand, see on 1 Co. xvi. 21; and Col. iv. 18. token, to 
provide against forgery: see on ii, 2. the grace, etc., see on 
1 Th. v. 28. 

The benediction.—I. Its contents—grace. II. Its comprehen. 
siveness—it embraces all. II. Its power—it is yea and amen. 
—Grace.—I. Its source. IL. Its fulness. DLL lts flow. IV. lts 
power.* 

The nature of peace.—Peace is love reposing. It is love on the 
green pastures; it is love beside the still waters. It is that great 
calm which comes over the conscience when it sees the atone 
ment sufficient, and the Saviour willing. It is unclouded azure 
in a lake of glass. It is the soul which Christ has pacified, spread 
out in serenity and simple faith, and the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, smiling over it. ' 


benediction 


Token, a mark, 
or sign. A-S. 
tacon; Ger., sei- 
chen, @® mark; 
akin to Gk. detk- 
numi, L. doceo, to 
show, 


a Dr, Lyth. 
b Be. J. Hamilton. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY. 


Introduction. 


I. Author, Pavt. Of this there was never the least doubt in the anc. Ch. 
"1, External test.: (1) They [i.e., both Episs.] are in the Peschito Syriae 
version (Bible Lore, 27), wh. was made in 2nd Cent. (Alford); (2) Ref. to, or 
quoted, by anc. Fathers (Ireneus, Clem. dlez., Tertul., Clem. Ro., etc. See 
Lardner and Davidson). 2. Internal test.: (1) Subjects disenssed ; (2) Ac- 
cordance with P.’s gen. style (Hilicott). Il. Time, a.p. 66 or 67 (Hllicott ; see 
also Appendix II. Cony. and How.). III. Place, Macepont1a (Cony. and How., 
etc.). IV. To whom, Trmorsy.: A Lycaonian, born in Derbe or Lystra, 
where he was religiously trained (2 Ti. i. 5). Prob. convert. by Paul during his 
first visit to Lycaonia (a.p. 45, Ac. xiv. 6, 7). Taken, on the second visit, to be 
P.’s companion, and circumcised (a.p. 51, Ac. xvi. 1 jf). Sent fr. Berea to 
Thess. (xvii. 14; 1 Th. iii. 2); with Silas joins P. at Cor. (a.p. 52, Ac. xviii. 5; 1 
Th. iii. 6), and remains with P. (1 Th. i.1; 2 Th. ii. 1); with P. at Eph. (A.D. 
57, Ac. xix. 22) ; sent thence to Cor. (Ac. xix. 22; 1 Co. iv. 17; xvi. 10); again 
with P. (a.p. 58, 2 Co. i.1 ; Ro. xvi. nae Journeys with P. fr. Cor. to Asia (Ac. 
xx. 4); with P. in Ro. (a.p. 62 or 63, Col.i.1; Phi.i,1; Phil.i. 1). Movements 
uncertain (a.p. 63—66). Left by P. in charge of Ch. at Eph. (a.p. 66 or 67; 1 
Tim. ). Receives 2nd Epis., and sets out to join P. at Ro. (a.p. 67 or 68). (See 
Bleek’s Intro. to N. T. ii. 69). Ecclesiastical trad. makes T. the lst Bp. of the 
Ch. at Eph. (Fused. iii. 4; Const. Apost. vii. 46), and the last-named work says 
that he suffered martyrdom under Domitian or Nerva (Bleck). V. Design, 
TWOFOLD: 1. To exhort T. to counteract the developing heresies of the age; 2. 
To instruct him in all his duties as overseer of the Ch. at Eph. (Hilicott: see 
Davidson, Intro. iii. 39). VI. Peculiarities, These Episs. cont. some re- 
markable expressions; as (1) “ faithful is the saying” (1 Ti.i. 15; iii. 1; iv. 9; 
2 Ti.ii. 11), appropriate to the time when the Apos. would leave “ faithful say- 
ings” to the Ch.; (2) ‘‘ Wholesome doctrine” (1 Ti. i. 10); “* Wholesome words” 
(1 Ti. vi. 8); ‘‘ wholesome speech” (2 Ti.i. 13), etc., words suited to a time when 
the Ch. was suffering fr. profitless questions, idle talk, etc. (1 Ti. i. 4; iv. 7; 2 
Ti. ii, 17; iv. 4) (Wordsworth). ; 


Synopsis. 
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Zt. TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Apostles [ii. 60]. by. . Saviour? [iii. 260). which ii 


: » see on Col. i. 27. Timothy (see Intro.). my. . faith 
oi “Pogesians of the Apos. Paul. grace, etc., see ms Ga. i. 3: 

Christ owr hope.—I. What does this name involve? II. What 
does it demand ?—Christ—I. Can be our hope, for He is the true 
God; Ii, Will be our hope, for He is the Mediator between God 
orem man; III. Must be our hope, for there is salvation in no 
other.¢ 

Submission to the will of God.—Socrates, when the tyrant 
threatened death to him, told him he was willing. “ Nay, then,” 
said the tyrant, ‘you shall live against your will.” ‘Nay, but,” 
said Socrates, “ whatever you do with me, it shall be my will.” 
And a certain Stoic, speaking of God, said, “‘ What God wills I 
will; what God wills I will not; if He will that I live, I will live; 
if it be His pleasure that I die, I will die.” Ah! how should the 
will of Christians stoop and lie down at the foot of God’s will! 
“Not my will, but Thine, be done.’’4 


3, 4. Ephesus, see Intro. to Ep. to Eph. Macedonia« 
{iii. 148], it seems impos. to harmonise this with any journey 
named in the Acts. charge, command authoritatively. some, 
persons. that..doctrine, “to be teachers of other 
fables, Rabbinical fabrications. endless, inter- 
minable, disconnected. genealogies, with wh. prob. the fables 
were blended. minister, supply the ocea. of. questions,¢ con- 
troversies. godly gm rd the discharge of the prop. duties 
of asteward of God, which. . faith, wh. pertains to the faith 
of the Gospel. 

Difference in preachers.—Those that are all in exhortation, no 
whit in doctrine, are like to them that snuff the candle, but pour 
not in oil. Again, those that are all’ in doctrine, nothing in ex- 
hortation, drown the wick in oil, but light it not; making it fit 
for use, if it had fire put to it; but, as it is, rather capable of good 
than profitable in present. Doctrine without exhortation makes 


~ men all brain, no heart: exhortation without doctrine makes the 


heart full, leaves the brain empty. Both together make a man. 
One makes a man wise; the other good; one serves, that we may 
know our duty ; the other, that we may perform it. I will labour 
in both; but I know not in whether more. Men ‘cannot practise, 
unless they know; and they know in vain, if they practise not.¢ 


5—7. commandment, true religion, whether enforced by the 
Law or the Gospel. charity, see on Ga. v. 14. out of, promp- 
ted by. a@.. heart, free fr. selfishness. and .. conscience, 
ac. cleansed by blood of Christ, having pure motives. un- 
feigned, undissembled, true, real. swerved, missed their aim. 
unto ..jangling, foolish speaking. desiring, not being so 
really. neither. . affirm, i.c., “the assertions they made and 
the subjects on wh. they made them.” : 

A good conscience.—-I. What a good conscience is:—1. Conscience 
must be enlightered; 2 When enlightened, it requires to be 


=z 2 


¢ Dr, Oosterzee, 

*“*This comforts 
me,that the most 
weather-beaten 
vessel ~ cannot 
properly beseized 


upon fora wreck, — 
which hath any~ 


quick cattle re- 
maining therein, 


My spirits are not 
as yet forfeited ta — 


despair, 


God is even 
where He was 
before.” —7, 
Fuller. 

a Venning. 


right and 
wron 
teac 


a Ac. xvi, 9; Bo 


b “These objeo- 
tions are 80 grave 
that we seem 
justified in re- 
manding this 
journey to some 
ae he! the 
iret pris. at 
Ro., and, conse- 
qeeeey beyond 
the ee in- 
cluded by Lu. in 
the ACta"a 
Ellicott, 
c Eliscott, 
d2 Ti. ti. 14, 2%; 
hiv iil 9; Gol 


e Bp. Halt 


ignorant 
teachers 

a1 Co. xiii. 18; 
1 Jo. iii, 18, 19; 
1 Pe. i. 22, 

b Ellicott. 

“A knowin; 
man will do thi 
which s tender 
conscience man 
dares not to da 


ne sy a4 


at On 


- ath 


-_ 
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by reason of his ‘ a 
- ee tk nn sanctification. II. Its importance and necessity:—1. The judge 


2. A good conscience is capable of conveying to the soul a great 
afraid to go into| and solid peace; 3. It imparts great strength and spirit through 


@ man is not, be- 
zause he knows 
there is no dan- 
ger.” —Selden. 


e D. Katierns. 


Conscience is 
like a clock; itis 
meant toindicate 
soul time. Buts 
man can set his 
conscience, or he 
can let it run 
down. 


anticipates and prevents an adverse verdict in the great day.* 
On sermon writing.—Henry Melvill is the most popular preacher 


Park, in his eloquent memoir of the late Mr. Homer, communicates 
the following facts:—“ The editor of Massillon’s Lent Sermons 
regards it as a prodigy that he finished a discourse in so short @ 
time as ten or twelve days. This eminent preacher sometimes 
rewrote @ single sermon fifteen or even twenty times. A distin- 
guished scholar in our own land rewrote the most useful of his 
sermons thirteen or fourteen times, and laboured in connection 


s\ 
é 


appeased; 8. It is “good” only when appeased in a way of — 


*!is enthroned in you by God Himself, and cannot be cast down ; 
all the journey of life; 4. Subjectior to its dictates and decisions ~ 


in London. He prepares and preaches but one sermon in week, © 
which he always writes twice, very often three times. Professor — 


¢W, Belem =| with a literary friend two whole days on as many sentences. A 
living divine, who has been called the prince of our pulpit orators, 
spent a fortnight on a single discourse, which has already accom- 
plished more good than four thousand which were written by 
another of our pastors, at the rate of two a week.4 . 

lawful useof| S—1l. we .. good,* let Antinomians, eto., say what they will. — 

the law if. . lawfully, obeying it as an act of duty, not relying upon it; 

@ Ro. vil. 13. in the hands of a teacher, as @ means of awakening the profane. 


Ga. iil. 11,21; law ..man,° who, bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, needs 
Ro, x. 4 

e Ga. v. 22, 28. 
d Ex. xxi. 16. 


e“No theft of a 
man’s goods can 


enormots guilt. sound doctrine, healthy teaching. glorious 
Gospel, Gospel of the glory; the glad tidings of the glory of 
God.f which .. trust, to preach¢ and live it. 


not the terrors of the law to persuade him to holiness of life. — 
but for, etc., to restrain such by its penalties. men-stealers,4 — 
slave-dealers. This classing of slavery with such crimes shows its — 


becomparedwith| The lawful and unlawful use of law.—I. Its unlawful use. Law, | 
rel get og in Paul’s sense, means we havedy beng expressing itself in the two 


steals the man 
himself, and robs 
him of that free 
will wh. is the 
first gift of his 

tor. And of 


sions, therefore—the ceremonial, constraining life by customs— 


forms of custom and maxim. The whole law falls into two divi- © 


the moral, guiding by rules and maxims. We make an illegiti- 
mate use of law when we—l. Expect by obedience to it to make — 


ee aR, out a title to salvation; 2. Use it superstitionsly—unnatural — 
ine wis: restraints—false reverence; 8. Use it as if the letier of it were 


whether directly 
or indirectly, are 
éngaged in, or 
uphold fr. what- 
ever pretence, 


evil in check; 2. As a help to acquire, by degrees, right principles, 
and a right spirit.” 

The, evils of slavery.n—The unavoidable tendency of slavery 
the making or] everywhere is to render labour disreputable; a result superlatively 
pee eens, of| wicked, since it inverts the natural order, and destroys the har- 

irs. mony of society. Black slavery is rife in Brazil, and Brazilians 
72 Co. iv.6; Ex.| shrink with something allied to horror from manual employment, 
ee 18, 19;|In the spirit of privileged classes of other lands, they say they are 
not born to Jabour, but to command. Ask a respectable native 
youth of a family in low circumstances why he does not learn a 
;|trade, and earn an independent living, ten to one but he will 
tremble with indignation, and inquire if you mean to insult him } 
“Work, work!” screamed one; ‘“‘ we have blacks to do that.” 
Yes, hundreds and hundreds of families have one or two slavea 
on whose earnings alone they live.? 


sacred. II. Its lawful use: 1. As a restraint to keep outward — 


Brae et 


Oap. i. 12—15.] I. TIMOTHY. 


a the oe NO. a, 
12-14, enabled, given me inward strength for ‘my work. | thanks for 


. faithful, trusty. ministry, see on 2 Co. iii. 5,6. who. . in- being in the 


- 


yurious,* thus he magnifies the grace of God in that such an 
ene should be not only saved himself, but made a preacher of 
salvation. because .. unbelief,’ “his ignorance did not give 
him any claim on God’s mercy, but merely put him within the 
pale of its operation.”* His ignorance was a consequence of his 
unbelief.4 +. abundant,¢ see on Ro. v. 20. faith.. 
love, the concomitants of that grace. in.. Jesus, in whom we 
possess these graces. 

How encouraging a faith is this faith in the mercy of God !—It 
awakens us—I. To sincere humility; II. To steadfast patience ; 
IIL. To heartfelt repose; IV. To a thankful joy./—The signs of 
@ true conversion shown in the example of Paul.—I. What it is. 
IL What is its purpose. III. How it originates.9 

Once a persecutor, afterwards a minister.—Several years ago, a 
charity sermon was preached in a dissenting chapel in the west 
of England; and when the preacher ascended the pulpit, he thus 
addressed his hearers :—‘t My brethren, before I proceed to the 
duties of this evening, allow me to relate a short anecdote. 
Many years have elapsed since I was within the walls of this 
house. Upon that very evening there came three young men, 


with the intention not only of scoffing at the minister, but with a 


their pockets filled with stones for the purpose of assaulting him. 


a Ac, vili. 3; 


ix, 
xxii. 4; Ga 


our judgmenta 
in all chavity re- 
speeting even 
persecutors—and 
if of them, then 
surely even with 
@ wider exten 


sion of charity 
to those ne- 
tally, who in 


After a few words, one of them said with an oath—‘ Let us be at Z —— 


said, ‘We have heard enough, now throw!’ But the third inter- 
fered, saying, ‘ He is not so foolish as I expected, let us hear him 
out.’ The preacher concluded without having been interrupted. 
Now mark me, my brethren—of these three young men, one was 
executed a few months ago at Newgate, for forgery; the second 
lies under sentence of death at this moment in the jail of this 
city for murder; the other (continued the minister with great 
emotion), the third, through the infinite grace of God, is even 
now about to address you—listen to him.” 

15. faithful, trusty, sure, worthy of credit. saying, ‘a 
Christian axiom. all, every kind of, universal. acceptation, 
reception “by all the faculties of the whole soul.” came.. 
world, His birth an advent, not a beginning. to.. sinners,’ 


_ by suffering, as their substitute, the punishment their sins had 


gin in the world’s: history. 


-, 
- 
.- 


. 


incurred [ii. 240—242]. of.. chief, to deep humility a man’s 
own sins seem to be the chief and only ones in his sight. 
Christmas.—I. The coming of Christ to the world is the chief 
fact in its history. II. Opposition to Christianity is the greatest 
III. The pardon of this sin is the 
chief display of mercy in that history. IV. These facts demand 
the attention of man above all other facts in that history.-— 
Faithful saying.—I. All truth is worthy of acceptation, because 
—1. It gratifies man’s thirst for knowledge; 2. It expands and 
ennobles his mental nature; 3. It enables him to judge more accu- 
rately in all the affairs of life. II. Different kinds of truth 
demand different kinds of acceptation: 1. Theoretical truth re- 
uires only the assent of the understanding; 2. Asthetic t1ath 
a peice @ corresponding emotion; 3, Practical truth is only 
accepted when acted upon. III. The more comprehensive a truth, 


* 
,: 


¢ Caleb Morris. 


Serm, by 8. Char- 


nock, BD, YV. 
526. 


“ Every man 
knows his own 
sins, and what 
he has resisted ; 
but to those of 
others, end the 
circu mstances 


mite, “he 1s 
C) 

therefore to look 
on -himeclf as 
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the more entire is the acceptation it demands. The truth of our 
text is worthy of all acceptation, being all-comprehensive. It is 
worthy of the reception of—l. The intellect; 2. The feelings— 
admiration, wonder, sympathy, tenderness, gratitude ; 3. The will 

The test news.— Said a teacher to his boys, one day, “ Tell me, 
now, what was the best news that you ever heard?” One boy 
said it was that his father, who had been long away at sea, wag 
coming home. Another, that he was to have a new Bible all his 
own. One, who had lived almost all his life in the country, said 
that the news that pleased him best was that he was going to 
London. Another, brought up in London, had been most glad to 
hear that he was going into the country. One little boy, the last 
of all, said, “I think the best news 1 ever heard, teacher, was, 


that Jesus Christ came in‘o the world to save sinners.” . 


the greatest sin- 
per ue knows 
of.” —Johnson, 


d 0. Callaway. 


“Why, all the 
souls that were, 
were forfeit 
once; «and he 
that might the 
vantage best 
have took, found 
put the remedy.” 


the Apostle 16, 17. cause, end. first, chief (v. 15). all, the whole 
@ pattern of His: the fulness of. for ..them,*to exhibit a pattern for 
@ Ro. xv. 4 them.o which .. everlasting, that they might have the 
b Ellicott. greatest encouragement for the fullest trust. eternal, of the 


ce‘ The sovereign 

. dispenser and 
disposer of the 
ages of the 
world” — £i- 
licott. 
d 1 Tif. 15, 16; 
Ro, xvi. 27; Jude 
25; Ps. x. 16; 

Da. wil. 14; He, 
ix, 14; 1 Ch, 
xxix. 10, 11. 


e J. Sherman, 


“Tt is no small 
encouragement 
toa sick man to 
hear of some 
that have been 


ages. immortal, incorruptible. only .. God, omit ‘wise.’ 
for . . ever,@ to the ages of the ages. 

The character and conversion of Saul of Tarsus.—I. The sinful- 
ness of his life before his conversion: 1, A horrid blasphemer; 2, 
A furious persecator; 3. An injurious neighbour. Il. His con- 
version: 1. How it was effected by Christ; 2. The effect it produced 
—at that time—in future years. IIL. Christ’s design in his con- 
version. Here is—1. The pattern of the infinite merit of Christ's 
death; 2. The unquestionable willingness of Christ’s heart; 3. 
The great design of Christ's Gospel; 4. The pattern of the reno- 


the conversion of any; (2) Presume not on God's mercy.¢ 

The Apostle a pattern.—The word “ pattern” in the original is 
expressive, a pattern from which endless copies may be taken, 
You have heard of stereotype printing: when the types are set up, 
they are cast—made a fixed thing, so that from one plate you can 
strike off hundreds of thousands of pages in succession, without 
the trouble of setting up the types again. Paul says, “That I 
might be a plate never worn out—never destroyed ; from which 
proof impressions may be taken to the very end of time.” What 
a splendid thought, that the Apostle Paul, having portrayed him- 
self as the chief of sinners, then portrays himself as having 
received forgiveness for a grand and specific end, that he might 
be a standing plate from which impressions might be taken for 
ever, that no man might despair who had read his biography/ 


cured of the 
fame disease as 
his own. and that 
in a higher de- 
ee of preva- 
ence.” —//avel, 


f Dr. Cumming. 


Hymeneeus, 
Alexander 


@ Ellicott, who 
adds,“ The pro- 
phesies wh. were 
ae Siok, il i 
at his ordination. men ‘ i SES 
foreveling hie y. seus, prob. the heretical teacher of 2 Ti. ii. 17. Alex- 
ture zeal and i 
success in the} PTOb. not; nor yet the A. of Ac. xix. 33. whom.. Satan,¢ 
promalgution of|precise meaning of this formula not ascertained,s see on 1 Co, 
; Pa eis v. 5. learn,g be disciplined, tanght by punishment. - 
¢1 Ti. iii. 9; Tit. The good warfare—I. The Christian’s present state: 1. War. 


tii 8; Ja ii17, |fare; 2. A good warfare. II. The Apostle’s recommendation te 


gested by the Spirit.”¢- that . . warfare, that you might pass 
well through all the service of a soldier of Christ. holding,¢ 
having. conscience, v.5. put, thrust, deliberately. ship- 


vating power of Christ’s grace. Application :—(1) Despair not of 


18—20. charge, command. prophecies, “ predictions sug- 


wreck,? i.e., faith is wrecked when conscience is thrust away. 


anler, ‘ace. to Alf., prob. the A. of 2 Ti. iv. 14; but Ellic. says, : 


’ 


va 


ea _ - =" &™ # | i gles 


’ 
a 


Cap. 1. 1-4} 


ee ee 
oe to foe ea holding faith,” which teaches us—1. To 
guard against a sudden attack; 2. To watch especially on the 
weakest point; 3. To prevent the co-operation of our Tontiaks 
4. To crush the enemy within; 5. To fight in unison with our 
fellow-soldiers.* 

Hymeneus and Alerander.—Hymeneus endeavoured to over- 
throw the faith of some, saying that the resurrection was past 
already (2 Ti. ii. 17). Alexander withstood St. Paul, and did 
“ much evil” in endeavouring to retard the progress of the faith. 
By virtue of his apostolic office, St. Paul delivered these men over 
unto Satan,—that is, he excommunicated them from the Church, 
—because they blasphemed, by their false teaching and irregular 
lives, the name of the Lord of the Church, and proved themselves 
to be under the dominion of the lord of this present evil world, 
and to him they were delivered (see also 1 Co. v. 5). The Apostles 
alone had power to do this; but a rnle has been left for the 
guidance of the Church in such cases, and now members who 
walk unruly are excluded from Church fellowship.* 


i reMoTHyY.. - 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 2. first, in importanee. supplications, prayers,* 
the same in meaning, see on Ep. vi. 18,19. interces- 
gions,” prayers on behalf of others. be. .men, since all have 
needs and are the subjects of blessing. that. . honesty,° a good 
Teason why we should pray for kings, etc. 

Duty of praying for rulers.—We should pray for rulers, because 
—lI. It is only a becoming acknowledgment of that superintend- 
ing Providence which overrules the affairs of nations; I. Of their 
agency in accomplishing or frustrating the ends of civil govern- 
ment; III. Their duties are often difficult as well as important ; 
IV. This tends to the welfare of the country, by making good 
citizens; V. This has a salutary influence on rulers; VI. It tends 
to prevent the prevalence or diminish the mischief of party spirit. 

Dethroned sovereigns.—The Indépendance Belge gives the fol- 
lowing list of sovereigns still living who have been deprived of 
their thrones :—Prince Gustave Vasa of Sweden, 1809; Count de 
Chambord, August 12, 1830; Count de Paris, February 24; 1848 ; 
Duke Robert of Parma, 1852; Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, 
1860; Duke Francis of Modena, 1860; Francois IL of Naples. 
1861; the widow of King Otho of Greece, October 24, 1862; Duk 
Adolph of Nassan, 1866; King George of Hanover, 1866; thi 
Elector of Hesse, 1866; Empress Charlotte of Mexico, 1867 ; 
Isabella of Spain, 1869; Napoleon III., 1870.° 

3, 4. this, i.c., the subject of v.1. good, essentially, fitting, 
proper. of ..Saviour,* our Saviour, God. who.. saved,’ 
whose will is that all, ete. truth,* practical, saving truth. 

The will of God that all men should be saved.—I. No mere show, 
or pretence of will, but a right earnest will. IL. No inactive will, 
but mighty, and working fer the good of all. III. No absolute 
nd despotic will, but a conditioned and holy wil), against which 
the stiff-necked enmity of unbelief can hold out to its own 
tternalshame* 38 ij 

_ Neglecting salvation.--Most of the calamities of life are caused 


a . —_ 


827 - 


éJade3,¢4; ido ~ 
ii 19. 


e Either (1) sim. 
ply excommuni- 
cation, or (2) sus 
pernatural inflic- 
tion of corporeal] 
suffering, or (3) 
both combined. 


prayer forall 
men 


a “The former 
respects perh. 
thet wh. is the 
matter of all 
prayers,supplicae 
tory address to 
God: the latter, 
those _ prayera 
themselves, ” — 
Alford. 

5 Nu, xiv. 19, 20; 
18. xii. 23; Ex. 
xxxii, 11; 2 Ch 
xxx, 18—20. 

c Je. xxix.7; Bo 
xiii, 1, 

d Dr. E. Porter. 

“ Uneasy lies the 
head that weara 


RL CLOW D = 
Shakespeare, 


2 Leisure Hour 


God’s will , 
concern, aa 
men 


a2 Ti. i. 9. 

6 Ez. xviii. 28; 
Jo. tii. 16, 174 
iii 9; Lu. mit 
34. 

ec Jo. xvi. 33 9 
Ti. ii, 25, 

d Dr, Oosterset, 
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el 
“The meaning |by simple neglect. By neglect of education children up in 
of this verse (4) eee wre alata farm grows up to weeds and briats i by 
neglect a house goes to decay; by neglect of sowing a man 

have no harvest; by neglect of reaping, the harvest would rot in 
sion for the eal-| the fields. No worldly interest can prosper where there is neglect ; 
th: be | and why may it not be soin religion? There is nothing in earthly 
affairs that is valuable that will not be ruined if it is not attended 
to—and why may it not be so with the concerns of the soul? 
Let no one infer, therefore, that because he is not & drunkard 
or an adulterer, or @ murderer, that therefore he will be 
saved. Such an inference would be as irrational as it would be 
for @ man to infer that because he is not a murderer, his farm 
will produce a harvest ; or that because he is not an adulterer, 
therefore his merchandise will take care of itself. Salvation 
would be worth nothing if it cost no effort; and there will be no 


eonsidered as 
the general de- 
claration of His 
will, that all who 
know the truth 
themselves 
should publish 
‘t to all around 
them, so far as 
their influence 
can extend.”— 


oes salvation where no effort is put forth.¢ 
one Mediator} 5—7. Mediator,¢ see on Ga. iii. 19, 20.2 the. . Jesus, “The 


a He. ix. 15; 1 


human nature of Christ is specially mentioned as being the state 
7% an 1, 2; He. 


in wh. His mediatorial office was visibly performed.”¢ himself,4 
this was the price¢ of our redemption, see on Ep. i. 7. ransom, 


b See Serm. by| [i. 143]. testified, to be set forth, borne witness to. in.. time,’ 
ee aS in its own seasons. The time wh. God had appointed; see on 
¢e 


Ep. iii. 5. preacher,¢ a herald. Gentiles, see on Ro. xv. 16. 
The Mediator.—I. The work of Christ asa Mediator. It was— 
1. To make peace; 2. To give satisfaction to Divine justice ; 3. To 
give satisfaction by magnifying the law; 4, To make intercession 
for His people; 5. To turn them from their sins. II. His singular 
fitness for this work, as it results from—1l. The constitution of 
His person—His humanity—His Divine nature; 2. The peculiar 
relation He stands in both to God and His people.* 
dk : Qualifications of a Mediator.—Preached in the evening to a 
wha as & dying |Congregation of natives at our preaching-house. Many Brahmins 
dying |were present. They are generally the most troublesome hearers, 
.| but to-night they behaved very well. They appeared to be de- 
“He who lives |lighted with Ohrist’s Sermon on the Mount. Various questions were 
well athe oe asked in the time of reading, which afforded opportunity for 
aha — ‘ considerable discussion. Speaking to them of all men being 
“Hold false wit-|sinners, and of the impossibility of being accepted of God but 
_ in horror; |through a mediator, they replied, “ This is trae; we must have 
tongue be|. mediator.” Isaid, “‘ Who will be our mediator?” They replied, 
“Some holy man.” I then said, “ But who will be his medi- 
ator? You have said all men are sinners, consequently all holy 
men are sinners.” They admitted this, and said, ‘“‘ The question 
I had asked was a very deep one, and required wisdom to answer 
it.” I replied, ‘‘ We require a person who was without sin to be our 
mediator,” and I was going to tell them of Jesus Christ, when 
one said, ‘‘ Yes, Jesus Christ, who is God’s equal, became incar- 
nate; the sins of mankind were cast upon Him (imputed to Him), 
and by dying He made atonement for our sin, and whosoever 
believes in Jesus becomes interested in His mediation.” I was 
wonderful, be-| delighted to hear this from the lips of a heathen. Truth will 
mee cia’ {s just} make its own way. Many other remarks were made in the course 
4 Reo, Ar. Fyet of the evening, which much encouraged me.! 


aa 8—10. will,« desire. holy,? free fr. sin, pare. 
Reurantns: | disputation. modest apparel, \seamly ao poe ee 


a Tit © 14; Jo. 
{. 29, 


¢ 1 Co, vi. 20. 


/Tit. 1,3; Ro. v. 
6; Ga. iv. 4. 


g 2 Oo, v. 20. 


“T preached as 
never sure to 


preacher, ad- 
dressing a 
coloured convert, 
“is not the love 
of God wonder- 
ful?—is it not 
wonderful?” She 
replied, “I do 
not think it is so 


_ adorn, 


Oap. fi. 11—15.) Z TIMOTRY. 


$$$ 

shamefacedness,* shamefastness, i.e., held fast by an honour- 
able shame, “ wh. inks fr. overpassing the limits of womanly 
reserve and modesty.”4 sobriety, “habitual inner self-govern- 
ment.” ¢ broidered,/ plaitings. Special adornments incon- 
sistent with Christian simplicity. or .. array, earrings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, showy jewellery. but, in the place of this carnal, 
worldly adornment. with .. works, works of piety, charity, etc. 

Wrath and prayer.—I. The obligation under which we all lie, 
whatever be our situation, whatever our relations in life, to -sub- 
stitute intercessory prayer for wrath and disputation. We should 


.pray—l. For our personal enemies, all who have wronged us; 2. 


For those who have become enemies from opposition of opinion 
orconduct. IL. The ordinary fruits of wrath and debate in con- 
‘trast with the resulte of prayer. Instead of a man being our 
enemy, he is our protégé; we pray for him, and to us he is a 
different man. Instead of hatred, we have love for him.« 
Personal ornaments.—A Karen woman offered herself for bap- 
tism. After the usual examination, I inquired whether she could 
give up her ornaments for Christ. It was an unexpected blow. 
i explained the spirit of the Gospel, and appealed to her own con- 
sciousness of vanity. I then read to her the Apostle’s prohibi- 
tion, 1 Tim. ii. 9. She looked again and again at her handsome 
necklace, and then, with an air of modest decision, that would 
= ee all ornaments, any of my sisters whom I have the 
honour addressing, she took it off, saying, ‘‘ I love Christ more 
than this, s 


; ll, 12. let... woman, ete., see on 1 Co. xiv. 84, and Ep. 
iv. 24, 

Woman.—I. Her sphere—is not in public but at home—not to 
teach but to learn—not to command but to obey. II. Her obli- 
gation to keep within it—arises out of her natural | terse ite 
confirmed by the command of God—should be dictated ‘by 

s 


The duties of woman.—The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or 
the careful matron, are much more serviceable in life than petti- 
coated philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago queens. She 
who makes her husband and her children happy, who reclaims 
the one from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater character than ladies described in romance, whose whole 
occupation is to murder mankind with shafts from the quiver of 
their eyes.> 


18—15. for . . Eve,‘ priority of man enforced fr. the order 
of the creation. and. . deceived, by Satan, directly. woman 
.. transgression,» the first entrance of sin by the woman ; 
“ Adam only indirectly and derivatively.”* be.. childbearing, 
by means of tue childbearing, i.e., by the relation in wh. the 
woman stood to the Messiah.¢ if..sobriety, ‘a necessary 
limitation of the previous declaration.’”¢ 
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a Ja. tv. 8; Ha 
x. 21, 22; 1 Ja 
iii. 20—22. 
6 Ma. v. 22, 24; 
Mk, xi, 24; Ja.i 
5—7, 
¢*A mere un- 
meanirg corrup- 
tion by the 
printers of a 
very expressive 
and heautifat 
word.”—Alsoré. 
d Trench, Syn. 20. 
bid. 


hinder our pri- 
vate addresses 
to God; every 
man can build a 
chapel in his 
breast; himself 
the priest, his 
heart the sacri- 
fice, and the 
earth he treads 
on the altar.”— 


same sense as 
the stars are the 
etry of heaven. 
lear, light-giv- 
ing, harmonious, 
they are the ter- 
restrial planets 
that rule the des- 
tinies of man- 
kind.” —Har- 
grave. 
@ Dr. Lyth. 
6 Goldsmith, 


the creation 
and fall 

a Ge. iii. 22. 

6 Ge. ili. 6, 18 
16. 


¢ Ellicott. 
d Ellicott, Ham 
Words 


Contempt of women in the East.—In all parts of the East mond, 


females are spoken of as being niuch inferior to men in wisdom ; 
and nearly all their sages have proudly descanted on the ignor- 
ance uf women. In the Hindoo, book called the Kurral, it is de- 
elared, “All women are ignorant.” In other works similar 
remarks are found: “ Ignorance is a woman’s jewel. Female 
wisdom is from the Evil One. The feminine qualities are four,— 


worth, 
e Ellicott. 


“By fulturing hes 
proper destiny 


and ae 
in all the eundi- 
tions of woman’ 


_ 15,0002; York, 
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being.” — Alford, | ignorance, fear, shame, and impunity. To a woman disclose not 
Bengel, De Welle. | secret. Talk not to me in that way: it is all female wisdom.” 


* Roberts, —Activities of women.—When the men of Israel bowed in helpless- 
“Sin and hedge-|ness before Pharaoh, two women spurned his edicts and refused 
hogs are torn) his behests. A father made no effort to Save the infant Moses, 
pene w they | but a mother’s care hid him while concealment was possible, and 
prick and wound|a sister watched over his preservation, when exposed on the 
after their birth | river’s brink. To woman was intrusted the charge of providing 
Rose know."—| for the perils and the wants of the wilderness; and in the honr 

: of triumph, woman's voice was loudest in the acclaim of joy that 


5 Soe. ascended to heaven from an emancipated nations 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
the office of! 1—3. true, faithful. desire . . office .. work, an honest 
bishop man will not desire the ojice without the work. blameless,’ 
a Ph. i. 1; Ac,|itreproachable, the.. wife, i.e, if he marry at all. How 
xx. 17, 18, 28;|stands the question of the celibacy of the clergy in relation to 
Zip. iv. 12, this precept? vigilant, sober, watchful over the flock, and 
> Tit. L 6—9, over self. sober, discreet. of. Peet ref. to self-gov- 
e9—s1, |ernment. hospitality, this specially needful in early times, 
opine ty when travelling believers were exposed to insult. aa pense skilled, 
cs by 33, a *}competent. not.. wine, not a brawler, rendered quarrelsome 


by wine. striker, ref. to fierce polemics; spirit of retaliation. 
not.. lucre,@ not a lover of money: lucre=gain ; filthy lucre= 
gains extravagant in amount,* obtained by wrong methods (as 
employment of force or unequal taxation), sinfully hoarded or 


crum, gain, akin 
to Gk. leia, booty; 
Ger. John, pay; 
feats vinnaee: for their support. 
loot. The ministry @ work.—I. The office of bishop is of Divine ap- 
pointment, and not of human invention—the ministry is not & 
creature of the State, and the minister should never be the tool 
of any State. II. This office is a work which requires diligence 
and application. IIL. It is a good work, of the greatest import- 
ance, and designed for the greatest good. However much it may 
be at present thought of as a good preferment, formerly it was 
thought a good work. IV. There ought to be an earnest desire of 
the office tu those who are put into it. f 
Needless accessories.—I go into a church, and I see some- 
10,0001. Dottin body dressed out in fine trapping,—see thousands of pounds 
7,6001.;' Derry, {Spent over it, and say, Well, now, if this be the original worship 
6,0007.; and the;of the Church of Christ, a person must have had a decent haul 
rest in Ireland) of fish for a year or two, before he could save enough money to 
itoorse” *°|fit himself out in that style. If this be the religion of Christ, 
uv ps ‘ he must have contrived to bring all his fish (as was once done) ta 
f M. Henry, land with twenty pence in the mouti—each must have had a 
“8 orale dar shekel. Some brethren cannot preach without the gown and the 
wil ates ras, |cassock, and some without the altar, and some without five thou- 
ter. Thecovetous |sand pieces of frippery. Anyone who chooses to reason will say, 
man cannot so|** This cannot be the religion of Christ’s open-air sermons on the 


Ge bappdiers mountain top; this cannot be the religion of the dozen poor 


e Present income 
of Bps. of the 
Ch. of Eng.— 
Canterbury, 


10,0002.; London, 
10,0007; Dur- 
ham, 68,0007; 
Winch ester, 
7,000/, The rast fr. 
4,0007. to 5,0002. 
eon. Armagh 


as that it may be | fishermen who ‘ turned the world upside down;’ this cannot be ~ 


said to possess | the religion of Paul, who preached the Gospel of Christ—dressed 
him."—Charros. |in common garb, with no altar or tools to use—only his simple 
9 Spurgeon, tongue, and won souls for His master.”"¢ 


spent, covetous, not desiring what people will not willingly give 


SS. 


’ 


- @oubly; saying one thing, meaning another; making dif. state-'@ Ph. 1. 1; Be. 


II. For the sake of moral right. In contradistinction to—1. Th 
expedient; 2. The theoretic; 8. The denominational. Conclu- 


Cap. ili. 4-105 . TIMOTHY. 881 
a itera Sey 
4—7. house,* family, inclu. domestics. gravity,® the bp.|a bp’s quali- 


to be grave, serious, if he would have his chil. so. for .. God?) fications 
the same qualities needed for ea. novice, recent convert, but|@ Ge. xviil. 19 
man of experience. lest . . pride, through a too early exaltation |J°* HV: 26 
to office. he. . devil, judgment of the devil; meaning obscure; | Ps. ch 2, 4—7. 
prob, lest like the devil he fall through pride. he .. without,¢|¢Pr. xvi. 18 

e must have the respeet of the world for his learning and cha-|d1 Th. tv. 195 ¢ 
racter. lest .. devil, a man without moral principle will fall!Ti.. v. 14; Ac. 
readily into temptation. xxi. 12, 

The character of a good minister.—1l. He must be endued with | “The priests of 


Ro. aim but at 


temperance and patience (v. 23). II. He should possess all hings, 
qualities fitting him to rale well his household—his children in pay ot fr. the 
subjection. Evil results from evil training —Eli's son. 111. He| king and money 
must not be entirely new to his work—he must know its nature |‘: the subject.” 
and ends. IV. He should beware of pride. V. A good character Seats 
must be obtained by good conduct from those without.e 9 NG 
The minister and the family.—A good minister and a guod |“ The fire of dis. 
father may well agree together. When a certain Frenchman came “greys re . 
to visit Melanchthon, he found him in his study, with one hand | little hell, full of 
dling his child in the swaddling clothes, and in the other|the _ tormenting 
hand holding a book and reading it. Our minister also is as | PSsions. sorrow, 
hospitable as his estate will permit, and makes every alms two ands nai sacar 
by his cheerful giving it. He loveth also to live in a well repaired | malice and envy, 
house, that he may serve God therein more cheerfully. A clergy-| ‘®t, blast | the 
man who built his house from the ground wrote in it this counsel | Po", 2°s"sbing 
Bates. 


to his successor :— 


“Tf thou dost find “Gold is the fool's 
A — built to thy mind eee y Ayo 
ithout thy cost oe ae 
Serve thou the more worl" Fottaenas 
God and the poor; ST T. Fuller. 
My labour is not lost.” i 


8—10. deacons: [iii. 53-4]. double-tongued,’ speaking |on deacons 
ments to dif. men. not..wine,* he must be moderate in his|xv! 1; xi. 731 
eups. not. .lucre, v. 3, not greedy of base gains. holding er 385.1 
-. faith,‘ “that great objective truth wh. man of himself knows|, p, yu 9 
not, but wh. the Spirit of God reveals to the faithful.”* proved, |, oh 93, 
let them be tried, known men. blameless, i.¢., men unaccused ; ¥ 
of impropriety, or moral unfitness. j ma Fi Pye 

Creed, conscience, and conduct.—Introduction—(1) The greatest | mystery,see Serm. 


thing out of man is the Gospel; (2) The highest thing in man is| 9 Sanderson, ed, 


a pure conscience; (3) The noblest life for man is holding the| 4“: 

mystery of faith in a pure conscience. Now doing this may in- ¢ Alford. 

clude two things :—Holding it—I. In obedience to moral right. |f Dr. Thomas. 

If Christianity is to be—1. Defended, it must be defended in|«Misery assails 

obedience to the right; 2. Promoted, it must be so promoted. |riches, as light 
e|Ding does the 

highest towers ; 

or as @ tree that 


sion :—Remember the noble life to which we must aspire.S is heavy laden 
with fruit breake 


Anything to get momey.—Money makes a man Jaugh. A blind |; 
fiddler, playing to a company and playing but scurvily, the com- 7 ce 2 
pany laughed at him; his boy, that led him, perceiving it, cried, | stroy the virtue 
“Father, let us be gone; they do nothing but laugh at you.” | of their posses 
“ Hold thy peace, boy,” said the fiddler; ‘we shall have their |*""—5«". 
money presently, and then we will laugh at them.”’« 9 Belden. 
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wives of 
deacons 


@ Ao, vi. 8, 10. 
$ Dr. Oosterzee. 


“A good wife 


makes the cares 
of the world sit 
easy, and adds a 
sweetness to its 
pleasures: she is 


® man's _ best 
sompanion in 
rosperity, and 


is only friend 
in adversity; the 
most careful pre- 
server of his 
health, and the 
kindest attendant 
on his sickness; 
8 faithful adviser 
in distress, a 
comforter in 
affliction, and a 
discreet manager 
of all his domas- 
tic affairs.’— 
Stretch. 


“ Marriage is the 
best state for man 
in general; sud 
evel7 man is & 
worse man in 
Perecn as he 

unfit for the 
married state.”— 
Johnson. 


6 Rev. R, Moffat. 


the pillar of 
the truth 


a1 Oo iii 16; 
Ep, ti. 20—22, 


“Wore there no 
Oh,, there would 
be no witness, no 
guardian of 
archives, no 
basis, nothing 
whereon ac- 
knowledged 
truth could rest.” 
—Eliicott. 


“Tt resembles a 
eity built on both 
sides cf @ river. 
Itis militant on 
one side, and 
triumphant on 
the other. It is 
the river oi 
death which runs 
Setween. ” — &. 
Hilt 


‘Men must love 
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11—13. wise, who may also be deaconesses. slanderers, 
traducers. of character of others. _ things, pertaining to 
domestic and Oh. relations. let.. wife, as the bp. v.2. rul- 
ing.. well, v.4. degree, Ch. position: or place in Divine 
favour. boldness,* openness: ref. to speech and conduct. 

The Diaconate.—I. Its duty. IL. Its requirement. IM. Ita 
blessing. —Women to be of sober mind.—They should be sober- 
minded, because they may direct the work of Christ—I. To great 
gain; IL. To incalculable harm.® ; 

The husband of one wife.—Titus, brother of Africaner, was the 
only individual of influence on the station who had two wives, 
and fearing the influence of example, I have occasionally made 
a delicate reference to the subject, and, by degrees, could make 
more direct remarks on that point, which was one of the barriers 
to his happiness; but he remained firm, admitting, at the same 
time, that a man with two wives was not to be envied; adding, 
“ He is often in an uproar, and when they quarrel he does not 
know whose part to take.” He said he often resolved, when there 
was a great disturbance, he would pay one off. One morning I 
thonght the anticipated day had come. He approached my door, 
leading an ox, upon which one of his wives was seated. ‘“ What 
is the matter?” I inquired. Giving me a shake of his hand, and 
laughing, he replied, “ Just the old thing over again. eer 
must not laugh too much at me, for I am now in forit.” The 
two wives had quarrelled at the outpost, and the one in a 


rage 
had thrown a dry rotten stick at the other, which had entered — 


the palm of her hand, and left a piece about an inch long, and 
the thickness of a finger. The hand had swollen to nearly four 
times its usual size. ‘* Why,” I asked, “ did you not bring her 
sooner?” ‘ She was afraid to see you, and would not come till 
I assured her that you were a maak mensche” (a tame man). 
Having made an incision, and extracted the piece of wood, she 
was melted into tears with gratitude, while I earnestly exhorted 
her to a better course of life.’’¢ 


14, 15. hoping .. shortly, to Eph. where Tim. was left in 


charge of the Ch. (see Intro.) the..God,* people of God a 
spiritual building. which..God, who dwells among His 
people, whose presence is the life of theCh. the.. truth, the 
Ch., like an erect pillar, a memorial column, witnesses for the truth. 


Its preservation a pledge of the stability and permanence of the . 


temple. 

The Church unchangeable.—Look at a river. The exile returns 
to the haunts of his early years, and there, emblem of the peace 
of God, the river flows as it flowed when his wife was young, 
Tumbiing in snowy foam over the same rock, winding its snake- 
like way through the same verdant meadows, washing the feet of 
the same everlasting hills, it rushes through the glen with the 
impetuous passions of a perpetual youth, to pursue its course on- 
ward to the ocean that lies glimmering like a silver rim around 
the land. A grey old man, he seats himself on the bank whera 


|wild roses still shed their blossoms on a bed of thyme, and the 
: crystal pool at his feet there, foaming round the old graystone, 


that bright dancing stream, as they recall many touching me- 
mories of early childhood, and companions dead or gone, seem 
the same, yet they are not. The liquid atoms, the component 
parts of the river have been undergoing perpetual . Even 


ss 


ee 


2. TIMOTHY, 


80 it is with the Church of Christ. The stream of time bears on 
to eternity, and the stream of grace bears on to glory successive 
generations, while the Church herself, like a river fed by peren- 
nial fountains, remains unchangeable in Christ’s immutability, in 
His immortality immortal.’ 

16. controversy, without dispute, universally admitted. 


mystery, of wh. redemption. was the historical revealment. |° 


godliness,* “ This mystery of the life of God in man is, in fact, 


833 


the truth before - 


they thoroughly 
believe it,’— 
South, 


b Dr. Guthrie. 
the mystery 
£ godliness 
al Jo. iii J—3 
» Laz. 


the unfolding of Christ to and in him.”® God .. flesh,¢ who, i.e. | Col. £ 


Christ, was manifest in the flesh. The great revelation of the 
religious life is, Christ. A powerful argument for the pre-existence 
of Christ.¢ justified ..Spirit, “not here the Holy Spirit: 
evinced to be just in the higher sphere of His divine life.”« seen 
+. angels, showed himself untoa. preached. . Gentiles,« 
esp. by Paul: as the world’s Redeemer. believed .. world,’ 
among Jews and others, received .. glory, ref. to ascension 
fii. 220; iii. 10). - 

Christ, the manifestation of God.—I. The different branches 
of the “ mystery of godliness :"—1. He who assumed our nature 
was truly and properly Divine. 2. As such; His claims were 
justified by the Holy Spirit. He was “justified in the Spirit »— 
(1) With regard to the prophets; (2) At His baptism; (8) In the 
whole of His miracles; (4) In His resurrection; (6) On the day 
of Pentecost. 38, He was also ‘seen of angels.” 4. He was 
of 


unto the Gentiles.” This preaching will appear won-|23 


nate gg A (4) The preachers. 5. i 
world.” is belief seems wonderful when you consider—(1) The 
object—one who was crucified; (2) That it implies the renunci- 
on of self; (3) The persecutions of believers. 6. He was 
“ received up into glory.” II. A few lessons of practical improve- 
ment, deducible from this subject—1. Was God “ manifest in the 
flesh ?” Then expect a complete salvation from, and give ali 
glory to, Him. 2. Was He “justified in the Spirit?” Then 
give prominence to the doctrine of the Spirit, and spread abroad 
the truth. 8. Is He “ seen of angels?” Then blush, man, for are 


Gentiles?” Then let us do all to spread His Word. - 5. Is He 
“believed?” Then let us believe. 6. Is He “received into 
glory.” Then fear not death, for we A 

The incarnation.—Dr. Sewell, in his late tour in Europe, in 
company with a Unitarian clergyman from New England, paid a 
visit to the justly celebrated writer of the ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” Merle D’Aubigné. Soon after their introduction, D’Aubigné 
inquired of the clergyman to what denomination of Christians he 
belonged. With some little hesitancy he replied, that he was 
a Unitarian. A clond of grief passed over the face of the pious 
historian, but again all was as before. The hour passed pleasantly, 
and the moment of parting came. D’Aubigné took the hand 
of the Unitarian, and fixing a look of great earnestness upon him, 
said, ‘I am sorry for yourerror. Go to your Bible,—study it,— 
pray over it,—and light will be given you. ‘God wae manifest in 
the flesh.’” 


6 Alford, who 
says, “It in not 
the objective 
fact of God being 
manifested, o1 
wh. the Apos. is 


in the Ch. ...as 
identical (Jo, xiv. 
i who 


the unfolding of 
Him.” 


¢ Is. ix. 6; Ma. i. 

; Jo i 14 
xiv. 9—11; Ph 
ii. 5—7. 


d@ Huther. 
e Ellicott. 


J la. ti, 11; 
13; Ma. iv. 11; 
Lu, xxii. 43; Ma, 
xxviii. 2; Jo. xx. 
12; Ac.{, 10. 


g Ac. xili. 46, 48; 
Ga, ii, 8; Ep, itt. 
5—8, 


See Serm. by 
Sibbes, v. 649; 
and Lardner ix. 
460. 


£ Dr. R. Newton. 


“The itncarna- 
tion discovers to 
man the great- 


ness of hit, 


speaking, butths — 
life of God lived, 


they awake, and dost thou sleep? 4. Is He “‘ preached unto the ns Wc ates 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


false 1-3. expressly,‘ clearly. seducing deceiving. of devils,’ 
teaching sie taned pea eaie i d. speaking, in the hypocrisy of the 


a 2 Pe.i. 22; Jo.| speakers of lies. having -. iron, being branded on their con- - 


xvi. 18. science. forbidding, etc., false asceticism, as now the Papists. 
6 Da. vil. 21; 2i which God, eic., a suf. refutation of the error. j 
ie a ‘aos Apostasy foretold.—I. The apostasy of a considerable part of 
Po. iii 3; 1Jo.ii.| the Church in the latter times was foretold long before the erent 
18; Jude 4; 2Co.| Daniel (xi. 27, 28)—Paul. I. The cause of this apostasy— 
xi. 18, 14. giving heed ta seducing spirits. ILI. The persons revolting —not 
See on the Es-|the whole Church, but a large part. of it. IV. The authors of this 
eae os. Wars, | Jofection. V. Their doctrines.¢ 

wires A monk confounded.—It is @ fact generally known, that when- 
ever the Roman Catholics put the Protestants to death, they 
employed one of their preachers to show the propriety of their 
conduct. On one oceasion, John Cadureus, a licentiate in law, 
suffered for the truth at Limorges, in France. The monk who 
had been appointed to preach gave out for his text, 1 Ti avers 
‘In the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils.” Oadurcus, on 
hearing this, eried out, ‘Go on to the next words—the words 
immediately following!” On which the monk stood confounded, 
and the condemned man proceeded: “ If you do not go on I will. 
It follows: ‘ Speaking lies in hypocrisy: having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats ;’” and he then enlarged on’ the words to the 
assembled multitude. He afterwards suffered death with con- 
stancy. 

4, 5. every .. good,* everything He has designed for food. 
refused, refused on superstitions grounds, if. . thanksgiving, 
and used wisely. sanctified, made holy. by .. prayer, he who 
seeks God’s blessing upon his food will not abuse (i.e., by not 
using at all, or by over-use) the good creatures of God. 

God’s creatures, good for man.—I. The quality of God’s crea- 
tures—good: 1, All His creatures are good; 2. From the goodness 
of the least creature, guess we at the excellent goodness of the 


As he ought to 
suffer the greater 
punishment who 
throws poison in- 
to a common 
well, where all 
men draw water; 
so offend they 
most, and are 
with allextremity 
to be tormented, 
who corrupt the 
pais mind by 
‘alse teaching. 


6 W. Burkitt, M.A. 


the creatures 
of God 


a Ro. xiv. 14; 1 
Co. x 80, 31. 


See Serm. v. ad 
Popu. by Bp. San- 
derson. 


‘The author of the 
graces, which are 
so often sung on 
public religious 
occasions, one be- 
fore meat (“Be 
present at our 
table, Lord,” etc.), 
and the other 
aiter meat (“We 
bless Thee, Lord, 
for this our 
food"), was the 
Rev. John Cen- 
nick, @ minister 
of the last cent. 

b Bp. Sanderson. 

Queen Elizabeth 
once said to a 
courtier, “They 
pass best over the 
world trip 


these are good. II. Their use—for the food of man. III. The 
tribute of thanks we owe to God for the free use of His good 
creatures. Giving thanks for mercies is an act of—1. Justice; 2. 
Religion? 

Use and abuse of worldly things.—If you would use the world as 
not abusing it, consider, that in abusing the things of the world 
you do pervert the end of God in giving you the things of the 
world; for the end that God aims at is, that every creature should 
lead you to the Creator, that thereby you may the more i 
His goodness, and advance His praise and glory. He looks that 
every blessing He bestows upon you should be as a persyective 
glass, through which you may have a clearer sight and view of 
Himself, though you are at a great distance from Him. Jn1 Ti 
iv. 4, ‘ Every creature of God is good, and to be receiv~i with 
thanksgiving.” As doves, every grain they pick, look upwrzd, so 
should Christians ; and therefore, if thou dost abuse any of His 


Creator; 3. Even men, who find so much fault, acknowledge that 


. 
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SS nese sisneenstonapenweneniassincerer 
ereatures, thou dost pervert the end of the Most Hich. id! over it quickly; 
ordain food for thy use, to satisfy thy hunger, and not to ne se for it te tae 
gluttony. He gave thee drink to extinguish thy thirst, and not to| wou din 
provoke thee to drunkenness. God gave thee apparel to cover : 

thy nakedness, and to keep thee warm, and not to be an instru-|° Gun tows, 
ment of pride in thee, and so of any other comfort.¢ 


6, 7. these things,* ov. 4, 5. thou.. Christ, faithfully!a good 
discharge thy duties as one. nourished, etc., the teacher’s own | ™ mister 


nourishment is closely related to his fidelity, Whiie expounding |@ 2 Pe.£ 12-18 — 


to others, he applies to himself. fables, as silly, foolish stories,|“Before the 
ab. saints, relics, vestments, etc., vain as the garrulous talk of | Coming of Christ, 
old women. and.. godliness, give yourself to such studies seat ge ss 
and labours as will promote personal holiness. by God's” eo 
The true ministry.—I. God has never left the Church without |™2n4, to be sea- 
true ministers. I] The true minister feels an irresistible impulse 90°? with salt 
to the announcement of the great truths of Christianity. III. The wot not nit 
true minister ever exalts Christ, as the one only living and Divine | them; so, unless 
Saviour. IV. Al true ministers will not secure the same kind, or| ¥° Be Ment: gr 
the same extent, of success. Learn :—There are two things which trina 2 sat ope 
ought not to be expected of a minister: 1. Uniform brilliance and|we, and all our 
power of address ; 2. Universality of literary entertainment.» oie ee 
False ministers.—To a saint who was praying, the evil spirit | yea t,he 
showed himself radiant with royal robes, and crowned with 8], p, parker aes 
jewelled diadem, and said, “I am Christ; I am descending on! |_| aie 
the earth ; and I desired first to manifest myself to thee.” The|,cUtistiantty 
saint kept silence, and looked, and then said, “I will not believe|monial. It had 
that Christ is come, save in that state and form in which He| forms, for forms 
suffered,—save with the marks of the wounds of the cross.” And| Sr Cssvntial, to 
the false apparition vanished. The application is thie: Christ] dains the folly of 


comes not in pride of intellect, or reputation for ability. These |attempting to 


are the glittering robes in which Satan is now arraying. Many |Teinforce the re- . 


are abroad, more are issuing from the pit: the credentials eye ee 


which they display are the precious gifts of mind, beauty, richness, | tics of the mind.” 
depth, originality. Christian, look hard at them, with the saint|—ro/». 
in silence, and ask them for the print of the nails.¢ ¢ Dr. Howson, 


8, 9. for .. exercise,* bodily training, whether gymnastic or| podily 
ascetic: ritualistic genufiexions, and other such carnal nonsense. | exercise 
profiteth little, is of only a very small advantage. godliness,’/a 1 Oo. vill 8; 
piety, spiritual religion. is..things, of advantage for body} ol it 23. 
and soul, for time and eternity. life,« “ the highest blessedness|> Ps. xxxvil, 4, 
of the creature.” this, etc., see on i. 15. Ixxxiv. 11. 

Godliness.—I. What godliness is: 1. The knowledge of God in| ¢ Ma. vi. 33; xix 
the mind; 2. The grace of God in the soul; 3. The love of God 29; Ro, vill. 96. 
in the heart; 4. Obedience to God in the life. II. Its universal | 4 2r.J- Burns. 
advantages. “All things” refers to—1. The life that now is.|“ Bowing to the 
() Tt tends to a healthy life; (2) It materially prolongs ee east, bowing to 


. 


8) It sweetens it; (4) It prospers it; (5) It blesses it. 2. The| many several 
life to come: it secures—(1) A home in that life; (2) A title to it;|cringes and 
‘3) A meetness for it; (4) The absolute promise. Conclusion: gous (ed 
(1) What can ungodliness propose? (2) What can the form Of| practised stood 
godliness offer? (3) What does godliness give ?—every good. in need to enter 

A waxwork exhibition.—A gentleman once entered a hall with | tain pers danc« 
his son, They saw a number of well-dressed people,—some of | Né masior ands 
them standing together in groups, others apart; some sitting in|, . , Several of our 
various postures. The son’s attention was fixed by a pleasant-) Jhurches did 
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a 
hereby frequent-| looking gentleman, somewhat gaudily dressed. He said, ‘* Father, 
iy mistake their | who is Ghat gentleman? He seems a mild, pleasant-looking 
way, and, from *)| person ; but what a singular dress he wears! Whois he?” “ Ask 
wovantes fell into| the gentleman who stands near you,” said the father. “Tf you 
the Boman re-| please, sir, can you inform me who that gentleman sy beso is? 
ligion."—A. Mar-|1) answer. The boy thinks it strange. At last, the father tells 
noe him, “ My son, those are only wax figures ; there is no life in 
oe ne 193 p |them; they are all outside,—very fair to look at, but there is ne 
and Lardner, ix.|soul, no life; they are outside,—and nothing else.” §o it is with 
496. those who have no internal religion. 


the Saviour |. 10,11. therefore, in ref. to that prom. ». 8. reproach,® 
ofallmen _ |fr. those who do not understand our spirit and purpose. because 
«1 Co. iv. 11,12;|.. God, and hence act upon plans of a dif. nature fr. those of this 
He. xi, 24—26; 1] world. Saviour. . believe, He saves, or preserves, all men in 
Ti. vi. 17; Ps.cvii.| this life; but those who believe he saves with a special salvation 
bJo. 129; 2 Co.!even to the extent of the life to come. command, enforce. 
bs oa teach, explain. 
“ Because she) Christ, the Saviour of all men.—He is the Sa~‘our of all men: 
Looker I. By having induced God to be thoroughly reconciled to man— 
oyster sore;—| casting away His wrath—and conceiving a kind affection for him, 
Be thankful for|IT, By satisfying the Divine justice, and vindicating God’s honour. 
the pain that but | TIT, By having transacted and ratified a new covenant, in man’s 
a iiee So Muckore. behalf, very necessary for, and very conducible to, the salvation of 
 ¢Dr. J. Barrow, |Mankind, IV. By having purchased and procured for them com- 
A nS a theme |Petent aids, whereby they are enabled to perform the conditions 
Sears txinioosta required of them in order to their salvation.¢ 

be calm; passion| On repeating sermons.—A poor, juiceless sermon should never 
"is, reason, tran-/be preached the first time; but a nutritious, savoury discourse 
ppor® eal) may be made all the better on a second delivery. Dr. Addison 
“He ts the best |2cxauder preached his glorious sermon on the “ Faithful pend 
artist that ean |Until he wore out the manuscript; and Dr, Griffin repeated 
most livelily and|elaborate discourse on the ‘‘ Worth of the Soul” ninety times. 
powerfully dis-| He never wearied of it; nor did his audience either. His congre- 
Dra aante gations change constantly, and memories are leaky. A first-rate 
evidently setting | practical sermon ought to be repeated (with extempore improve- 
Him forth as|ments) about once in five years. Fewer sermons and richer should 
be a settled pastor’s aim. Whitefield attained great finish and 
power by giving the same discourse over again through all his 
af. L. Owyler. | missionary tours.4 


minister’s 12—14. let .. youth, “let the gravity of thy life supply the 
duties want of years.’@ word, teaching, conversation. conversa- 
« Hammond. tion,’ conduct. charity ..faith,¢ faith and love the springs 
b 1 Oo. xi.1; t/of conduct. give. .reading,¢ i.e., the public reading of O. T. 
eal eae and N. T.¢ Scriptures. exhortation, public. doctrine, private. 
eOol. iv. 6, Ga.|Sift, of preaching and teaching. which .. prophecy by 
¥. 22, 23, means of prophecy. with.. presbytery,/ the y of elders 
@2 Ti. 1.6; 100.|in the Ch. where Tim. was ordained. 

mh tog: 16; 1|_, Tive attendance to reading.—I. Why should we read? 1. We 
Th. v.97. shall thus get wiser; 2. By it we can become better. Il. When? 
(Ae vi. 6; vili.|1. Have a regular time, if possible; 2. Improve the spare mo- 
} ~ ye xix.6./ments. III. What ?—only that which is good. IV. Where? In 


most places. V. How? 1. Not too much at once; 2. Under: - 


“Oh, study not| stand what you read.s 


aaly presch|  Unfaithfulness of ministers.—A dying nobleman sent for the 
lve exactly! Let|clergyman whose ministry he had attended, and said to him, 


ey ee ce eS 


ee 


= 


ae 


- 


_ manner, speech. 
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** Do you know that my life has been licentious? Yet you have | the misplacing 
never warped me of my danger.” With some italia: the | 9ne ection in 
clergyman replied, “Yes, my lord: your manner of living was | 200" ives ‘rouble 
not unknown to me; but your kindness and my fear of offending the misplacing af 
you deterred me from reproving you.”—“ How cruel! how 

wicked!” said the dying man. “The provision I made for you 
and your family ought to have induced care and fidelity. You 
have neglected to warn and instruct me; and now my soul is 
lost.” These were the last words of one whose case is too often 
paralleled. 

15, 16. meditate ..them,* “ practise these things, exercise 
thyself in these things ;”* i.c., those of wv. 12,13. profiting, | thyse 
progress, take..thyself, conduct. doctrine, thy subject 
of preaching, etc. continue, persevere. for..this,¢ taking 
heed and persevering. 

The devoted pastor.—1. The truths to be investigated are too 
vast and profound to be appreciated by a mind distracted with 
other and contending interests. II. The public and active duties 
of the ministry require entire devotion to the work. III. The|?> 
variety of dispositions and characters of persons to be conciliated, | “There are men 
requires a knowledge, not only of the prominent features, but of | {?., holy, that 
the minute shades of human nature,—a knowledge attained only |racter “ie. a3 
by close observation, deep refiection, and long experience. IV.|cient to per- 
As a minister would hope for success, let him give himself wholly |®"#4e They 
to his work. V. The remembrance of what Christ has endured | Pie” ang we 
should meite us to this. VI. Consider also the infinite conse-| which is to hear 
quences connected with the ministry.¢ is, as it 

The serious work of the ministry—A soldier had his limb am-| jr", tlready 
putated near nis body. The ves had been taken up, and he|convinced by 
seemed to be doing well. Suddenly, in dressing his wounds,|their presence, 
blood began to flow. The nurse placed his thumb on the vein,| ) 704, pia 
and sent for a physician, who, on entering his room, said, “ It is | jiyvor fins Pr 
well, my bruve fellow, that this is not a large artery. I can take|rest."—La Brw- 
this up.” Soon, however, the blood flowed more freely than be- |r 
fore: the nurse placed his thumb upon the large artery, and sent 
for the physician. Examination showed that to remove the 
thumb was death; and so the brave soldier began to make prepa- 
rations for death, Three hours were spent in sending messages 
to loved ones, and arranging his effects. Then he said, ‘* Now, 
kind nurse, you can take off yourthumb, I must go. Farewell.” 
Here came the severe trial of the nurse. How could he lift his 
finger under such circumstances? The accumulated blood, how-| “As ever in my 
ever, rendered it difficult to hold the artery ; so, turning his eyes|&* ety, ple 
from the soldier, he lifted his thumb, and in three minutes death Fe 
had done its work. Such the responsibility the Christian minister 
re eae ee Be woes may rest the issues of 


discourses, 
is the way tosuc- 


up your account? 
with joy.”-Flavsi, 


68. Woodbridge, 
As stewards lei 
us feel our re- 
sponsibility in 
being entrusted 
with the rich 
treasure of God's 
word, 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


1, 2. elder,« ¢.c., an elderly man. but. . father, respect his 


regard for 
age. and... brethren, be brotherly, kind. purity, of purpose, | the a 


the aged 
@ Le. xix. 32. 


“Tam much be 
holden to old aga. 


Reverence of old age.— Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honour the face of the old man, and fear thy God” 
(Le. xix. 82). God hath put a signal honour upon it by styling 

vVot,. IV, v 


words in your — 


Ree nally in easy circumstances, and at one time rich, was left a 
xxi) 23, the same 


‘ 


‘uid ‘Br. nepvea;|—I. The best test of piety abroad. II. The best guarantee for it, 


\ 
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which has in- 
creased my 
eagerness for 


a 
Himself “the Ancient of Days; and He threatens it as a great 
judgment upon a people (Is. iii. 5), that the children shall behave 
conversation, in| themselves proudly against the ancients. We read how severely 
roportion as it|@ scorn cast upon an aged prophet was revenged on those children 
Ras lessened my which mocked his baldness. A reverend awe before them is not 
o's gaat yell 2 only a point of manners, but a part of a moral and express duty; 
erally. " | and therefore it is said of Elihu (Job xxxii. 4), that he waited till 
Job had spoken, because he was older than he; and in v. 6 he 
saith, “I am young, and ye are very old: wherefore I was afraid, 

and durst not show you mine opinion.” 


widows 8, 4. honour, respect, due regard. that .. indeed, child- 
1 Bp. vi. 18;}less, and poor, vv. 4, 5, 16, nephews, Gk., grandchildren, 
Ge. xlv. 10,11. '|them,* i.e., the children. piety, filial duty. home, provided 
Nephew, orig. a|for age by youth. Home affection, care. requite, let children 
syrandson. Old] reeompense parents for early care, etc. 

ingnavewe: AS-|'" Piety at home.—This “ piety at home” may be looked upon as 


It. nepote; L.| Home piety is—1. Natural; 2. Powerful. III. The best promoter 
repos. nepotts. &| of it, Home is—1. More common; 2. More influential; 3. More 
viupsios, & cou-| permanent, than temples.? 


mo: Pana. sit Filial piety.—Madame Vigier, a bourgeoise of Aurillac, origt- 
ntpati. In Ge. 


Heb. worl. wh,.| Widow with four sons, and gradually fell into a state of extreme 
in Isa. and Job is} 


nd paltaay | placed in good situations; but the youngest, Jean, being a parti- 
runs. § . 


Wycliffe uses | Cularly clever, promising boy, they wished him to receive a snperior 
neece for grand-| education; and finding themselves unable both to keep him at 
dau. in Ge. xxxi.} school and support his mother, they decided on sending Madame 
A ge og Vigier to the hospital. Jean, then nine and a-half years old, war 
sailed in begin.|invited to spend a day with the curate of the parish, to whom 
cf 17th cent. had been entrusted the duty of disclosing to the boy the decision 
» Dr. Thomas. |they had formed. Before, however, he could do so, the boy acci- 
< Golden Deeds, | dentally caught sight of a paper—it was the order for the hospital, 
Departs A haat and on it was his mother’s name. His course was soon deter- 
children, if pre-| mined, ‘ My mother shall not go to the hospital, she would die 
served from the| of vexation. I will not return to school. I will stay with her. 
a See PNM I will support her.” The curate tried to reason him out of his 
tack, to be tor.| Tesolution ; his friends pointed out to him that by finishing his 
tured by their} education he would enable himself by-and-by to provide far 
own posteritie.| better for his mother than if he broke it off at once, but his one 
oe Parag ee! idea was to save her from the hospital, and he was not to be per- 


father had soun-|8uaded. His brothers refused assistance, even to lend him a 


dutiful a chiid as| small sum of money, All that was left for him to do was to sell 
he had, ‘Yes,’ 


be At. cok | his clothes and a watch that had been given him as a reward for 
with less grace | 80me success at school. With this capital the little fellow set up 
than truth, ‘my | as a hawker of cakes and children’s toys, and succeeded in earn: 
aren gisshss ing enough to support his mother. At the time his name was 
a w’ \brought forward for a “ prix de vertu,” he had been nineteen 
pe onc: es years solely devoted to her, refusing every offer that would sepa- 
To the good | Fate him from her, and making her happy by his attentions. He 


vmong his de-| was at that time a porter at an inn at Aurillac, a situation which 
<cendants, home 


i veredaga must have been a great contrast with those which he might have 


Menke obtained, but for his love of his mother. 
Je, aie. 1, 6—7. she. . indeed, v. 38. desolate, 


lo om God,« the Husband of the widow. and dag, abide tau 


| distress. Through some kind friends three of the sons were 


ee eS 


‘have come to disregard Him as their prop. bridegroom, and so 


spirit and practice of prayer. pleasure riotously, wantonly, | ¢ Ep. ii. 1. 
dead . . liveth,¢ spiritually d things, of wv. 5, 6 charge, Nye ae? hats 
command. blameless, irreproachable. woman, with hi: 


Living in pleasure.—The first circumstance which in any | 2eed of love, witt: 


measure awakened me from this sleep of death, was the follow- | oe"; sommtiY’ 
ing:—One Sabbath morning, having prepared myself to atfend tine meeern 
publie worship, just as I was leaving my toilet, I accidentally took | !ook into the face 


up Hannah More’s “ Strictures on Female Education,” and the | 0! tteLordJesus. 
words that caught my eye were, “She that liveth in ‘pleasure ts jemi chew ui 


dead while she liveth.” They were printed in Italics, with marks| neck, and * tell 
of admiration, and they struck me to the heart. I stood for| Him, With gush- 
a few moments amazed at the incident, and half-inclined to think rede ee 
that some invisible agency had directed my eye to these words.| body and soul, 
At first I thonght I would lead a different life, and be more serious | ito His sacred 


and sedate; but at last, I thought the words were not applicable|%°°Pi2&” ~ — 


a = I first imagined, and resolved to think no more a Bre Suda 


8—10. provide, things needful. own, relatives. and ..!q gricott think 
house, his uearest kin. he. . faith, by ‘practically abjuring this refs, to. a 
the duties of the Christian profession. and. . infidel, for ,®¢-_ institution 


heathens recognised the duties of fam. piety. number, list|°,PTesPytera)” 


rs 7 * widows, whore 
of such as are regarded as widows indeed. the. . man,’ i.e., not| duties consisted! 


having been mar. a second time. well. . works,¢ having a good |in superintend- 
character for practical piety ; in the discharge of such as the foll. | B4 #04 minister, 


ing advice and 


duties. if..children, has been a good mother. if.. strangers,“|consolation to 
hospitable. if. .feet,« brotherly love, humility. if..afflicted,|the youngex 
tender, compassionate. if. . work, suited to her sex and | Women 
utation, of wh. the foregoing are examples. 61 Co. vil. 39. 
The duties of masters to their households.—1. Some motives to |e Ac. ix. 36; xvi 
the performance of the duty enforced in the text :—1. The thought | 14 
f duty—duty towards Christ—your honsehold—God; 2. The/d He.xili.2;1Pe 
thought of usefulness—how much good will result from your care |!¥- % 
—to the household —to yourself—to your own happiness. II. Some |e Jo. xiii. 5, 14 
directions for its right performance :—1. Be the equals of your|7 Dr. D'Aubigns. 
servants; 2. Be also their real masters; 3. Wisely superintend|«t1e who ex- 
and wateh your household; 4. Show by your examples that you | pends his charity 
too are servants—not only of Christ—but also for His sake of all|0m remote | ob- 
pel opel i} ty ie 
Caring for self, and neglecting the home.—A blacksmith in the|a iantern on 
of Philadelphia, above fifty years ago, complained to his iron pole, which is 


: see far, but 
merchant, that such was the scarcity of money, he could not pay | ieee no light he- 


his rent. The merchant then asked him how much rum he used }jow.” — Chinere © 


in his family in the course of the day. Upon his answering the | Proverb. 
question, the merchant made a calculation, and showed him, that|“Is such a inan 


i i i se- a Christian? ‘wus 
his ram amounted to more money in the year than his house-rent. seer ree 


The calculation so astonished the mechanic, that he determined 9,)q 9 «tow ~ 


from that day not to buy or drink spirits of any kind. InjghouldI know?™ 
the course of the next ensuing year, he paid his rent, and bought | oe ih a 
a suit of new clothes out of the savings of his temperance. He) yi nim> ' 
persevered in the habit of temperance through the course of his: 


life; and the consequence was, competence and respectability. | 


11, 12. refuse, to place on the list of v. 9. when - . Christ, |a200 114 


gown loose in their habits. marry, forgetting their heavenly dicpeeee ee 


usband. damnation, jucgment, condemnation. because. ./Tea frogs 


Uap. v. 8—12.] < TrMorHyY. a 


640 &. 1MOrEY. (Cap. v. 13—16, 


i EST aes oe 
Esop were ex-|faith, their engagement to Christ, and their vows of earthly 
tremely __ wise;| widowhood. 

ey had great) Emblem of pleasure.—It was & remarkably hot and sultry day. 
wae? but they | We were scrambling up the mountain which rises above the east 
would not leap|shore of the Dead Sea, when I saw before me a fine plum-tree, 
into the well, be-| jo,ded with fresh-blooming plums. I cried to my fellow-traveller, 
aot “ev wy “ Now, then, who will arrive first at that plum-tree ?” and, as he 
again. "Selden. caught a glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both pressed our 
“Of all the ac-| horses into a gallop to see which should get the first plum from 
raged a man’s|the branches. We both arrived at the —_ time, at nee 
life, his marriage | snatching @ fine ripe plum, put it at once into our mouths; when, 
ae gd her|on biting it, instead of the cool, delicious, juicy fruit which we 
people; yet of all |had expected, our mouths were filled with a dry, bitter dust; and 
actions of our life | we sat under the tree upon our horses, spluttering and hemming, 
Riek lin he and doing all we could to be relieved of the nauseous taste of this 
other people."—|strange fruit. We then perceived, to my great delight, that we 
Selden. had discovered the famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence of 
0B. Curses. which has been doubted and canvassed since the days of Sirabo 


and Pliny, who first described it.* 


aT ag 13—15. withal, moreover. learn .. idle, not using the 

leisure of their widowhood wisely and usefully. wandering... 

82th. #12 house,¢ gad-abouts. Is there not also much religious fussiness 

e Ma xil. 86 under the pretence of good works? not. . idle, doing nothing, 

d Ellicott. but worse. tattlers, talkers, babblers, retailers of small talk. 

busybodies, meddling in other folks’ matters, prying, inquisi- 

“There would|tive. speaking. . not,° talebearers, mischiefmakers. women, 

ee i.e., widows.¢ marry, eéc., fillup an ordinary woman’s sphere. 

there wero notso| adversary, human foe. reproachfully, against the Christian 

many open cars.” religion, some, widows. aside, fr. chastity, propriety. 

pe ae How the welfare of a Christian Church can be promoted.—I. By 
“Men who have|a watchful discipline. II. By the conscientious and careful aid of 
bat little busi-)the poor. It is a most unchristian scandal when those who are 
rally great| Well to do neglect their needy brethren.e 
talkers.”— A/on-| A busybody answered.—A certain woman once called upon her 
tesquiew. minister to tell him how much her mind had been hurt. Her 
“Talkers are go] Pastor received her with all tenderness, and inquired into the 
good doera" | cause of her distress. She went on to say, “She could assure 
him that her mind was very much hurt indeed, but she did not 

e Lice, know how to tell him.” The minister, judging it must be some- 
i thing serious, urged her to be explicit upon the subject of her 
Cane, iste Lord! distress. At last she said, “It is the length of your bands, 
“In private life I| Sir, when in the pulpit.” “ Oh!” said the minister, “ the length 
never knew any-|of my bands, is it, that so distresses you? I will take care that 
ene pucextere that shall be a source of distress to you no more.” So fetching 
ple's diets Gah his bands, he said, “ Here is a pair of scissors, cut them to your 
that he heartily wish.” After she had done this, she thanked him, and professed 
repented of it’"| to feel her mind relieved. ‘ Well, my friend,” said the minister, 
ondeloye. “ Imay tell you that my mind has also been very much hurt, perhaps 
“The tongue of/ even more than yours.” ‘Qh, sir, am sorry for that: what, sir, 
ry he is the cm has hurt your mind so?” He replied, “It is the length of your 
ey ina wiee{ongue. And now, as one good turn deserves another, you will 
man, wisdom|4llow as much to be cut off as will reduce it to about its proper 
bath in Keoping.” length.” It need not be remarked that she was speechless, and it 


is hoped learnt an important lesson with respect to that unruly 
f Pasten Heed. | mombor./ ; 


Fn pet 


Gap. v. 16—21,} 1. fimoPaHy. 

16—19. if.. widows, ref. to a young widow in a Christian 
fam. that. . indeed, the Church's work to aid the poor, who 
have no kindred. rs, presbyters. double honour, large 
bonour, é.¢., remuneration, v. 18. esp. .. doctrine,’ wh. was 
not, therefore, the duty of elder. for ..saith,¢ see on 1 
Co. ix. 9. and.. reward,‘ [ii 96]. against, etc.¢ as less 
likely to be true, it must be most clearly established. 

Doth God take cure for ozen!—Observe: L God provides for 
the meanest of His creatures. II. He legislates for them. 
He will avenge their wrongs.— The comprehensiveness of the law. 
—It teaches: I. Humanity to the brute; IL. Justice to man; 
Ill. Obedience to God.— God’s government.—It is: I. Kind; I. 
Universal; III. Absolute/ 

Preserv ‘or work.—A soldier by the name of Miller, who 


ood 
_ had from childhood, though unconverted, felt a strong desire to 


become a minister of the Gospel, on his conversion felt a renewal 
of his call. In the battle of the Wilderness, he was badly 
wounded, and remained twenty-four hours on the field. The 
surgeon refused to operate upon him, because death was inevitable. 
He was removed to Fredericks “ — examined, and his 


burg 
wounds pronounced fatal. To a frien said, ‘“‘ The surgeon 


- says I must die; but I do not feel that my work is done yet. 


When I gave myself to God last winter, I promised Him that I would 
labour for His cause in the Gospel ministry. I feel that He has a 
work for me to do; and I believe that man is immortal till his 
work is done.” A few days after, a third consultation of surgeons 


' was held, whose decision was, “ You will recover; but it is the 


fishermen afterwards said that the Bn ce was very angry, |) 


swearing in @ very 


-“Sir, I will not come and swear in your church.” 


most miraculous escape we have ever seen.” At a fourth exami- 
nation, his wounds were pronounced to be mortal. After many 
months’ confinement, he was able to begin his preparation for 
the ministry. 

_20, 21. them ..all,* publicly. that .. fear, twofold effect 
of rebuke, punishment of guilt and guarding of morality. elect 
angels,’ those chosen as witnesses of the resurrection and judg- 


ment. things, ref. to discipline. without. .another,* no|{j 


personal favours. partiality, case not to be prejudged. 

Rebuke of sin to Se public and ial.—Great and manifest 
sins must not go unpunished, that the Church may know that 
what is rebuked in the hearers cannot be right in the preachers.4 
Towards the offences of others, we should show a union of love 
and earnestnese, A Christian, in judging the faults of others, 
should be—I. Cautious in condemning a brother. IL. Strictly 
watchful over himself, Since God is no respecter of persons, 
neither should man be so in judging others’ sins.¢ } 

A seasonable reproof.—The late Mr. B. was entertaining himself 


- one day with seeing some of his parishioners catching salmon. 


At the same time came Colonel with several gentlemen. 
As the former, who was at that time justice of the peace, was 
profane manner, Mr. B. thus addressed him: 
‘Sir, you are a justice of the peace, and a gentleman of 
family and fortune, therefore your example to all should become 
the state in which kind Providence has placed you.” He answered, 
This was 
spoken with great bitterness. Mr. B. then left him; but the 


and declared that if the minister not gone away, he would 


ei 


—— 


labour and 
remunera- 
tion 


a1 Co. ix. 14;1 
Th. v, 12,18; He 
xiii. 7, 17. 


6 Col, £ 28, 29. 
¢ De. xxv. 4 


Tr, |¢@ La. x.7. 


See on Thrash 
ing Corn, Thom 
son's Land ane 
Book.” 


¢ De. xix. 5. 


“He that does ~ 


good to another 
good to Siseon 

to himself ; 
not only in the 
consequence, but 


of doing it; for 
the conscience of 
well-doing is ar. 
ample reward.” 
— Seneca, 


t Dr, J. Lyth. 


“Tdleness trave)x 
very slowly, anid 


pts A B00) 
ov her.” 


Hunter. 


impartiality 
o@ Tit. £ 10, 13, 
Le. xix. 17; Ac 
y. 5; De. xill. 6— 


b Ma. xxv. 81, 32: 
Ju. 6. 


¢ 2 Oo. v. 16, 
“Some persons 


take reprow! . 


goodhumouredly 
enough, unles: 
ou are 60 Un- 
ucky as to hit a 
asore place. Ther 
they wince ani 
writhe, and start 
up, and knock 
you down foi 


@ Oosterrte. 


“Lais broke bet 
looking-gir-: - 
e@cause it 


. be angry only 


842 : 1 TMoTHY. [Oap. v. 22—28. 


showed the| have beaten him. But his future conduct towards Mr. B. became 

wrinkles of her/ihe gentleman; for, some time afterwards, Mr. B. having some 

aa gow with business to transact with the justice, the latter at first sight 
them that tell| thanked him for his reproof, but added, that he should not have 
_ them their faults, | given it in so public a manner. Mr. B. replied, ‘‘ Sir, my reason 
when theyshould | §,. doing so, was because the fishermen who were present are my 
parishioners; and as swearing is a prevailing vice with them, I 
am frequently under the necessity of reproving them. Therefore, 
sir, reflect but a moment, and you will see the propriety of what 
I did, and of the public manner in which I did it. Woald not the 
fishermen have said, that the minister could reprove them, but 


that he was afraid to reprimand the justice, had they not wit- 
nessed the contrary?” Suffice it to say, that the gentleman was 
pleased with Mr. B.’s remark, and ever after treated him with the 


greatest kindness and respect. 


with the faults 
that are told 
them.”- Venning. 


Friendship is 
love without 
either flower or 
veil, 


on the use 22, 28. suddenly,® hastily, as if anxious to accuse or punish. 
of wine neither .. sins,” by blindly passing over offences. keep.. 
a Ao. xiii. 2,8 |pure, that thou mayest be fitted to uphold the purity of the Ch. 
69 Jo,¢—11; Ao.| drink . . water, be no ‘longer, habitually, a water-drinker.¢ 
Xx. 26, little wine, see on 1 Ti. iii. 3, and iv. 4. for. . infirmities, 
¢ Alford, Eliicott,| BOt 80 much a precept regarding the medicinal use of wine, as a 
d See Btlicors,| bint against ascetical abstinences.4 


who says: “The 
most natural 
view is thatit was 
suggested by the 
previous exhor- 
tation, to wh. it 
acts as a kind of 
limitation.” 


See Serm. by J. 
Af. Newman, @ 


Lay hands suddenly on no man.—The following particulars are 
necessary for a candidate for the Christian ministry: I, That the 
person be really and truly converted to God,—a new creature, 
born of the Spirit. II. That there be competent abilities, natural 
or acquired, and both if possible. IIL. There must be a prevailing 
and unconquerable desire for the work—a determination to use it: 
1. For the glory of God; 2. For the salvation of souls. IV. The 
sanction and approbation of competent judges.¢ 

A dyspeptic clergy man.—When stationed in the city of Bath, 
says Rev. Mr. Towle, I was introduced into the company of an’ 
aged man, whom I understood to have been intimate with Mr. 
Wesley, and once a useful local preacher. We entered into con- 
yersation about Mr. Wesley’s times, when, among other things, 
sal| he observed, ‘* On one occasion when Mr. Wesley dined with me, 
medicine of life, | after dinner, as usual, I prepared a little brandy and water. On 

that clears the Pars . > . A ° 
head. and|perceiving this, with an air of surprise he cried, ‘ Vhat! my 
cleanses the| brother, what's that?’ ‘It’s brandy,’ said 1; ‘my digestion is se 
meee eases! bad, Lam obliged to take a little after dinner.’ ‘How much do 
ongthens the| you take?’ said he, ‘let me see.’ * Only about a table-spoonful.” 
nerves, and per-|* Truly,’ said he, ‘that is not much; but one table-spoonful will 
fects 3 potent 1"! goon lose its effect, then you will take two; from two you will 
—Sie W. Temple. | oot to a full glass; and that, in like manner, by habituating your- 
self to it, will lose its effect, and then you will take two glasses, 
and so on, till in the end, perhaps, you will become a 
O my brother, take care what you do!l’” 


¢ Rev, 6. Burder. 


“O temperance, 
thon fortune 
without envy; 
thou universal 


sin and the 
judgment 


24, 25. open, clear, manifest. going, ete. as heralds. 
a1 Oo, v.38; As. Y 
vill, 18, 


some..after, as the seeds of evil sown a man spring u 
after his death. otherwise, not beforehand manifest. Serta 
Sin self-revealing.—l. The sins which are open beforehand—in- 
temperance—unchastity—lying—stealing, etc. II. The sins which 
follow after—evil thoughts which were never embodied in words 
—vain imaginations—waste of time—misapplication of talents— 
hypoerisy—self-righteousness. Learn :—(1) Sin does not end with 


“The way is 
good, if it be toe 
feast, through 
‘ork and miry 
lane; if to am 


ay 


Oap, vi 1-8) 2. STMoray. 

the earthly life of the individual ; (2) The importance and neces- 

sity of seeking forgiveness of sin.* 72 gon vier 
A memento of condemnation.—It was the custom in the primitive 

Church for the adult, who was baptized in a white robe, to leave 


648 


execution not 
good, though 
through the fair- 
est street of the 
city. Notthe way, 


the robe as a witness of his baptism. Elpidophorus fell from the | but the end, is te 


faith; and the deacon of the Church came and told him, “0 ieee "=-Ourge 
re a 1 I will keep this stole as a monument against thee | sostom. 
ve b 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


J. Buryess. 
cD. W. Clark. 


2. yoke,* as bondservants to heathen masters. honour, | servants and 
obedience. that ..blasphemed, as being subversive of social | masters 
ties and duties. let .. brethren, the fact that they are brethren|a Ep. vi. 5; Col. 


does not destroy the relation of master and servant. rather, etc., 
so far fr. taking advantage of Ch. relation, try to serve them the 


fii 22; Tit. if. 9, 
10; 1 Pe.il 18 


better. benefit, such servants are also to share in the benefit/>He tll 1.1431 


of their master’s religion. 


The duties of servants.—I. The general duty required of all|¥- 2uH a4. 


servants towards their mastere—to give them all the honour and 
obedience which is due in that relation, whether they be—1: In- 
fidels and unbelieving, or—2. Believing and Chnistian. Il. Th 


God’s name and doctrine be revealed.¢ 
A faithful servant.—A good servant considers himself bound by 


8 | Be 


* grand argument used to enforce this duty upon all servants—lest ~~ 


“Will it please 
your worship ta 
tof my poor 

? be- 
that I may 
upon your 
bread, though it 


be the brown- 


the laws of God, as well as of man, to be strictly honest, just and|est; and drink of 


faithful, with regard to everything committed to his charge; he 
will not content himself with eye-service, but is as careful of his 


your drink, 
though it be of 
the smallest; for 


_ master’s property as if it were his own, and that equally as much jI will do your 


- in his absence as when his master is 


all the just and reasonable commands of his master with zeal and 


pleasure. He does not stand in need of admonitions to the per-| ther 
Helfor three 


formance of his duty, nor reproaches for the omission of it. 


' treats his master with respect in his presence, and never sianders 


him when out of his hearing. He endeavours to promote the 
same fidelity amongst his fellow-servants which he constantly 


twith him. He obeys| Worship as much 


service for forty 
shillings a8 ano- | 
shall 


pounds.”-Greene. 


“Not to overses 
workmen is W 
leave them your 


practises himself, and if they will act otherwise he thinks it his| purse open.” — 


duty to acquaint his master with their conduct. 


__ aman of piety, he respects him the more for it, and esteems it a 
great privilege to attend with him at public worship, and to have) ,, ay sisich 


prescribes for our reconciliation. ‘ 
God and our neighbour ; 2. Those given for self-govern-| jeage: some the 
It calls us to an imitation of—1. Our|love of fame; 

Inferences:—(1) How little|*ome the plen 


- the benefit of his precepts and example.4 


If his master is| /ranklin. 


3—5. if. . otherwise,« see on Ga. 1. 8. consent . . words, |teachers of 
have his opinions formed by the truth. doctrine . . godliness, | ©™*°r 


wh. works godliness. proud, besotted with pride k 
ete., pride and ignorance often closely allied. doting, 
” ailing, morbid. about. . words, idle controversies. whereo 


knowing, |42 
sick, Ma. 

f,|6 1 Co, vill. 2; 2 

, i. > . 


Jo. xiii 2, 3; 
20. 


at . i 23; sto, 
' ete., such controversies lead to endless disputes. surmisings,| xvi. 17; Ph. ii 


railings against ea. other. Sie area 
supposing, etc., imagining pie a gainful trade. 
The Gospel productive of good works.—I. Its doctrines: 1. Th 
representations which it gives us of God; 2. The means which if 
Il. Its precepts: 1. Those re- 
_ lating to 
ment. III. Its examples. 
- blessed Lord; 2. His holy Apostles. 


Pe MG, 


“Some 
The| think that 


erverse, etc., lasting conflicts. |7, 8, 


men 

gratification 

curiosity is the 
d of know. 


644 L rrMorny. [(Oap. vi. B—10. 


reason there is for objecting to the Gospel as unfriendly te 
morality; (2) How deluded are they who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness ; (3) How great are the obligations of God’s people 


sure of dispute; 
some the neces- 
sity of supporting 
themselves by 
their knowledge: 
but the real use 
of all knowledge 
is this, that we 
should dedicate 
that reason wh. 
was given us by 
God to the use 
and advantage of 
man.”—Bacon. 


¢ 0. Simeon, MA. 


6—8. godliness... gain,* piety has its advantages in this 
life. for... out,’ hence the gain is not material. content,* 
since food and clothes are all that we absolutely need. 

Man in relation to the bounties of nature.—Introduction. This 
‘ltext does not refer to—(1) Mental constitution; (2) Moral dis- 
position. It refers solely to the bounties of nature, teaching us 
that—I, No man has any antecedent claim on these bounties. All 
coine in the world personally on equal terms; but social distinc- 
tions will arise through—1. Difference of force of character; 2. 
Diversity of disposition. Il, No man can rise to absolute pro- 
prietorship of them—l. Man is merely a steward; 2. Steward- 
ship implies responsibility. II. Man should consult the absolute 
Owner in his disposal of them. This is—1. Reasonable; 2. Pro- 
nger.|fitable. IV. Man must eventually dissolve his connection with 
them. This is—1. Inspiring to the Christian; 2. Heart-crushing 
to the sinner. Conclusion—(1) Enjoy the bounties of Providence; 
(2) Distribute them; (3) Be grateful for them.¢ 
-|" “Contentment.—A king, walking out one morning, met a lad at 

the stable-door, and asked him, * Well, boy, what do you do? 
what do they pay you?” ‘TI help in the stable,” replied the lad; 
«but I have nothing except victuals and clothes.” “Be content,” 
replied the king, ‘“‘ I have no more. All that the richest possess 


every outward 
want, isthen only 
truly rich, when 
it not only wants 
nothing wh. it has 
not, but has that 
which raises it 


44 77. ; also Serm, 
by A. Smith, it. 
2 


69. beyond food, raiment, and habitation, they have but the keeping 
@ Dr. J. Parker. | of; or the disposing of, not the present enjoyment of.” 
periis of 9,10. will, “the wish is the enemy of a mind contented with 
. , its lot; it is not the wealth itself that is the enemy of content- 
: Ber: ja, ment.”¢ temptation,’ those who have the wish are easily 


tempted to do wrong. snare, are soon entangled by their efforts. 
ett oe lusts, as greed of gain, love of mammon, a a devia plunge 
26. Ma’ xxvi|into. destruction, of body and soul. perdition, eternal ruin. 
;|love,* not the mere possession, but setting the heart upon, and 
desire for more. root. .evil, not the only root, but a root 
whence all evils may spring. which.. r, reaching out 
after money, faith, a remedy for earthiy lust, by keeping her 
eye on the heavenly heritage. sorrows, of the conscience, pro- 
ducing remorse for property badly acquired, etc. 
The love of money.—I. The passion itself. Men are avaricious 
—1l. From the desire of being able to say, “ This is mine! s« 
much!” This is plain, genuine idolatry. 2. From a desire to be 


crimes; it is by 
the thirst for 
money that men 
are enticed and 
misled.” — Phocy- 
Ndes. 


© Whe waverelons 


Osap. vi. 11, 12) a. TImofay. 


talked of, and envied. 3. Ambition. 4. An exorbitant caleulation 
for competence. 6. A direct dread of poverty. II, Some of its 
evil effects: 1. It tends to impel and narrow the whole soul to- 
wards one ignoble object; 2. It throws a mean character into the 
estimate of all things; 3, It places man in a very selfish relation 
to other men around him; 4. It promotes hardness of heart, and 
| rasealey the judgment and conscience; 5. It withholds from all 
evolent objects, where money is required; 6. It puts an equi- 
vocal character on Providence; 7. It fatally blasts internal piety.¢ 
The dangers of wealth.—Mr. Newton, of London, coming out of 
church on a Wednesday, a = stopped him on the steps, and 
said, “The ticket, of which I held a quarter, is drawn a prize of 
ten thousand pounds: I know you will congratulate me upon the 
occasion.” “ Madam,” said he, “ as for a friend under temptation, 
I will endeavour to pray for you.”—The love of money.—When 


the Californian steamer, the Central American, caught fire, and jeud 


was sinking, the stewardess ran into the cabins of the passengers, 
collecting all the gold she could find, and tied it in an apron 
round her waist. A boat was ready to start; in her eagerness to 
be saved, she sprang from the deck, missed her aim, and shot 
head first into the water like a cannon ball, the weight of her ill- 
gotten booty dragging her down as effectively as a millstone. 


ll, 12. thou..God, messenger of God to man. flee.. 


who amassed 
wealth scan: 


acai 
and forsakes hw 
indigenes 


§, 


friends.” = 60- 
crates. 


meanest Ca) 


the good fight 


things,* turn your back upon, hurry away fr.; ‘the opposite of | Of faith 


hurry after. follow after, etc.,> as earn 
after money. 


These things the elements of true and lasting 


estly as men follow e809, Vt TUES 


iy. 8, 


riches. fight ..faith,¢ the life of faith a conflict against the th ie 1,8 


goul’s enemies, and t’s. lay..life,¢ the prize of the 
victory. whereunto. .called,¢ 4.e., both the battle, and the 
victory. witnesses, who are watching to the end, and will then 
witness for, or against you. 

The good fight—This fight is—I. Severe—the enemies are 
many, strong, united. Painful. It is the house divided 


¢2 Ti. i. 8, 
@2 Pe.1.10,1L 
¢ He. x. 2%. 


See Serm. by Br, 
Lardner, ix. 2% 


against itself. III. Constant. Foes never tire, we must never|s 2. Gray. 


rest. Success is certain to those who obey the Captain’s orders. 
IV. Good—we are on the side of right and truth.“—The glorious 
contest.—This fight is the good fight, because—I, The Com- 
mander is good. Consider:—1. His person; 2 His power; 
8. His wisdom; 4. His love. IL. His armour is good—it is 
“the whole armour of God.” ILL. The object is good—it is to 
destroy the works of the devil, the world, and the flesh. IV. The 
issue is good—it is victory.s 

Perseverance.—Sir Charles Napier, when in India, encountered 
an army of thirty-five thousand Belooches with two thousand 
men, of whom only four hundred were Europeans. He charged 
them in the centre up a high bank ; and for three hours the battle 
was undecided. At last, they turned and fled. I¢ is this sort 
of pluck, tenacity, and determined perseverance, which wins 
soldiers’ battles, and, indeed, every battle. It is the one neck 
nearer that wins the race, and shows the blood; the one pull 
more of the oar that proves the ‘“ beefiness of the fellow,” a8 
Oxford men say ; itis the one march more that wins the campaign ; 
the five minutes’ more persistent courage that wins the fight. 


Though your force be less than another’s, you and out- 
master your opponent if you continue it longer, concentrate 
& more. The reply of the Spartan father, who said te his son, 


g J. Dunlop 

“Be always dis 
pleased with 
what thou art, if 
thou desirest to 
attain to what 
thou art not; for 
where thou hast 


ways 


wa, H 
Wilner?" sad 
still, nor go 

nor deviate.” -~ 


St, Augustine. 


'_ of Christ 


“6 Cw 2 Srornr. (Cap. vi. 18-19 

& Bazdles, when complaining that his sword was too short, “‘ Add a step te 
, it,” is applicable to everything in life.* 

office and 18—16. charge .. God,* the exhortation most solemn. 


character |quickeneth, keepeth alive: the Creator and Preserver. and 
-. Christ, your example in fidelity. who.. confession,’ did 
a2Tiiv.,% {not shrink fr. stating His mission, office, purpose; thought 
6 Jo. xviii 87. {thereby His life was imperilled, that .. commandment,’ in v. 
c2Th, 3,2 |12: and the whole law of the Gospel. unrebukeable, so that 
@ Ac. 16,7. neither thyself as a man of God, nor the Gospel as a message fr. 
eRexvi1 |God, suffer reproach. which. . shew,4 in His coming He 
ee 1.26: He.| Wil manifest the character of His truth, and of those who 
ix. 14; Re. xxit,| PTeached or professed it. Potentate, etc.,¢ having ‘unlimited 
rey sovereign power, immortality, / in whom it essentially exists. 
yBe.i16,17, |light,s purity, glory. man,’ ete, ref. to man’s present, as 
h Ex. xxxiii, 99;|©°™P- with his future condition.$ 

Jo. iv. 46, Christian trusteeship.—In the discharge of the trust given to 
é Jo. i. 18; 1 Jo,| Timothy, we have to consider—I. The mode—1. Faultlessly, for 
iv. 12; cf, Ma. v.|—(1) The Gospel can be made a reproachable thing; (2) Men 
. 2 cet 12;/can make themselves reproachable by their treatment of it.. 2. 
saa 73 Be! Porseveringly. IL The motive. It is here drawn from the 
“Firniness, both | Presence of God as—l. The original quickener of life; 2. The 
in suiferance and |#2¢arnate exemplifier of faithfulness; 8. The supreme disposer 
exertion, isacha-| of all futurity; 4. The blessed King of all kings; 5. The exclu- 
as 4 whieh I/sive possessor of immortality; 6. As the resident of ineffable 
possess, “i have | SPlendour; 7. As the supremely adored of all holy souls.® 

always despised|  Z'he glory of God.—It presented a difficulty to the mind of the 
the whining yelp|mperor Trajan that God should be everywhere, and yet not to 
Poacca tatty be seen by mortal eye. ‘You teach me,” said the Emperor, on 
feeble resolve."==| One occasion, to Rabbi Joshua, “ that your God is everywhere; and 
"Burns. you boast that He resides among your nation. I should like to 
& Dr. Thomas. see Him.” ‘God's presence is indeed everywhere,” said the 
“ Trathfulnoss #9 | Rabbi, ‘* but He cannot be seen. No mortal eye can behold Hig 


» cornerstone in| glory.” The Emperor insisted. ‘ Well,” said Joshua, * but 


cae and if) suppose we go first and look at one of his ambassadors.” The 
oot Rote Emperor assented. The Rabbi took him into the open-air. It 
there will ever | Was noon-day; and he bade him look on the sun, blazing in its 
after be ® weak| meridian splendour. “1 eannot see,” said Trajan; “ the light 
fotion Dan |dazzles me.” Said the Rabbi:—*Thou art unable to bear the 
; “|light of one of His creatures,—how, then, couldst thou look upon 

the Creator? Would not such a light annihilate thee?” 


thedutiesof | 17—19. rich..world,« having material wealth, hich- 
the rich minded, proud, lofty hopes, ambitions. uncertain,? both e to 
. em x. 245 Pa. stability, and what they will yield. richly,¢ abundantly. all 
c ca s+ enjoy,4 mia poor things, even, into sources of enjoyment. 
> Pr. rxill.& =| s00d, their wealth being a trust for benevolent uses. that. . 
e. Ti. ty. ap; bt works,¢ in due proportion to their worldly wealth. ready, not 
v.17; xv reluctant. Willing, of themselves, not waiting for the pleading 
@Ma. vi. 81, 8% (of others. Jaying .. store, not money. themselves,¢ worldly 
¢ He. xiii. 16; Ro. {store is for others. foundation, on wh. heavenly bliss will ba 
xii. 13; Ga. vi 6 built. against ..come, when their character will be perfected 
7Ma. xix.21; La jin glory. that .. life, wh. is the true life. % 
xvi9;1TLiv.8| Duties of the rich.—I. The obligation to use property for benevo- 
92 Oo. ix. 6 lent purposes may be proved and enforced from the consideration 
* With what in- |that property is the gift of God. II. God has made it known in 
solmt cotente- (His will that we should use our property for benevolent purposes. 


_ 


Oap. vi. 20, 21.) 4. 110tar. si? 

eee ee rr EERE 
III. The value of property, when devoted to benevolent objects, | tion thou display- 
is greatly to what it can be when used for any other se IV. lea thy “riches 
This duty of benevolence may be inculcated from the considera- rich? Is tt BO 


‘tion of the permanent pleasure it affords to the giver himself, V. | thing to have » 
This is the surest and best way of doing good to our children. WL |Plicd assiduous 


“ * is to the miring- 
It will also have a salutary influence upon our own minds.> ot ‘he hint 


Too proud to work.—During the American Revolution, it is|Thou only rich? 


said, the commander of @ little squad was giving orders to those |And if thou wert — 


under him, relative to @ stick of timber which fey were en- |DOt Tich_ only, 
deavouring to raise up to the top of some military works they |thon be beside?” 
were repairing. The timber went up hard, and on this account ;—Cicere. 


the voice of the little great man was oftener heard in regular |A Dr. L. Woods. 


_ Vosiferations of “‘Heave away! There she goes! Heave ho!”|«woney does all 


An officer, not in military costume, was passing, and asked the|things for re 
commander why he did not take hold, and render a little aid.|Werd; some are 
The latter, astonished, turning round ‘with all the pomp of an igs rb age ow 
emperor, said, “ Sir, I am a corporal!” “ You are—are you?” |thrive upon it, 
replied the officer, “‘ I was not aware of that;” and taking off his|but if the devil 
hat and bowing, “I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” Upon this pine 
he dismounted, and lifted till the sweat stood in drops on his thoynote Sena 
forehead; and when finished, turning to the commander, he said, |their party.” «= 
- “ Mr. Corporal, when you have another such job, and have not |S 
“men enough, send for your Commander-in-chief, and I'will come 
and help you a second time.” The corporal was thunderstruck. 
Is was Washington! 
20, 21. that ..trust,* thy own religion, and the Gospel| vain know- 
istry. avoid. .babblings, as not to the purpose; waste | 148° 
of time, and moral power. science.. called,’ knowledge wh.|a2 Ti £14; Tm 
- falsely arrogates to itself that name.e professing,* to be over-|£9; 2TLiL Me 
wise. erred, missed their aim. faith, the saving doctrines|§1 Oo, i 1m 
of the Gospel. Grace.. thee, may the favour of God be thy Ztsicott 
joy and protection. ; . 
The Gospel, a trust committed to us.—The sacred character of 2 TL #14 
oar trust may be shown from—I. The very circumstance that it|uqne sotence 
is a trust—by keeping it we obey its Giver. Il. The considera-|which is mom 
tion, that, after all, we do not know, and cannot form a notion, of | necessary for us 
what is the real, final object of the Gospel revelation. IIL The Teatetenaul 
sanction which attends it. What God has guarded, surely claims selves from the 
- some custody on our Ad ; wi bay atl 
_ Am earnest perro, es Rev. Samuel Wesley, the father of ie ~ Zane 
the celebrated Rev. John Wesley, when a youth, acted very im- 
properly, and grieved his friends by withdrawing from the school |¢ Dr. J. H. Hox 
which they had placed him. He was soon, however, convineed |" 
that he had done wrong, and resolved to act very differently. He|«Hesd-know- 
walked to Oxford, entered himself as a poor scholar at Exeter een ee 
College, and commenced his studies, without possessing more |fmr fen Tene: 
money than two pounds sixteen shillings. He received scarcely | pegrt-knowledge 
any help from ids takin ; but by assisting his fellow-students|is the Spirit's 
in their acquisition of learning, and by the greatest frugality, he pp erate 
finished his studies, and possessed, when he went to London for |i, = dgem, 
sedination, ten pounds fifteen shilli 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY, 


Ontroduction. 


author, Pact. See intro. to1 Tim. IL. Time, a.p. 67 or 68 (E 

ne Pie *prob. Rome, “ia, * P.’s second imprison. IV. ‘To whom, 
Trvorny. See intro. tol Tim. V. Design, 1. To encourage Tim. amid the 
increasing trials of the Ch.; 2. To express his desire to see his “ dear son in 
the Gospel” once more. VI. Style. “In no Epis. does the true, loving, un- 
daunted, and trustful heart of 16 gt. Apos. speak in more consolatory, yet 
more moving accents; in no portion of his writings is there a loftier tone of 
Christian courage than that wh. pervades these, so to speak, dying words 
nowhere a holier rapture than that with wh. the reward and crown of faithtal 
tabour is contemplated as now exceeding nigh at hand” (EUicott). 


Synopsis. 


(According te Bengel) 


IL An Invitation (Come te me in prison, 
variously hinted at) 


8. Sundry instructions, ...ccccsscosemecll<2¥. 7 
4 A requost to come ey | 


His solitary fides ait li 
6. He desires his 3 


TOOKS, cercesencousdesseteaneel 
7. He cautions and Cheers.cecccccoccseccl4-17 
8. Come before WINKEL... .serovesceseresord 9, 90 


TOL The Prayer cacsescsscessoceserscnseeeeee-aseesE3 


S090 eee 


OTB. A.D, 67. 


salutation 
a Ac, xxvi. 1b— 
18. 


“Friendship is 
seldom truly 
tried but in ex- 
tvemes. To find 
friends when we 
have no need of 
them,and to want 
them when we 
have, are both 
alike easy and 
common,” — Fel- 
tham, 

b M. Henry. 

He who struts 
sbout the market 
in the philoso- 
pher’s toga, will 
not come intothe 
‘ welling-plage of 
dod. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1, 2. Paul. . God,* seeon Gal L life, spiritual, eternal, 
wh. the Apostles were to proclaim. to.. son, see on 1 Ti. i. 2 
grace, etc., see on Ep. i. 2. 

The promise of life in Christ.—I, The promise is possessed ¥ 
us. Il. It takes its rise from God’s mercy, and flows throug 
Christ. ILI. It includes all grace, mercy, and peace, which even 
Timothy required. IV. This blessing is required by the best, and 
it is the best we can ask for our friends.¢ 

Discovering the Divine Will.—It would be a great deal easier, 
certainly, for honest men to have all their judgments formed for 
them, and every day to find, written and laid on their desks, 
a schedule of just what is right and for the day following. 
But there is no such an economy—there is not to be any such an 
economy. Men are not only bound to do what is right, but they 
are obliged to find out what that right is; and I think the most 
perplexing part of the experience of human life, with an honest 
heart, is to know what is right. It is not doing duty, but finding 
out what duty is, that perplexes. It is not difficult to find oat 


oe en ny 


a EEE ee eee 


_——— ee 


was called to govern, and the 


Oap. 1 3-8.) 


the will of God in 
difficult to find out the 


respect to the daily events 
of life—the right and the wrong, the good and 
prosperous and the unfortunate.¢ a 


un- 
feigned, see on 1 Ti. i. 5. 
ating 
mar. toa Gk. persuaded, by plain fruits. 

The happiness of having religious relatives.—I. That it is an 
advantage to be descended of pious parents. II. That they who 
have this advantage ought to improve it. ILI. That they are to 


be blamed who degenerate from the wisdom and piety of their|™- 


parents. IV. That children may, and have a right to, excel their 
ancestors in those things which are good and praiseworthy. V. 


That it is a great and _—- happiness, when there is a general 
y ayy and harmony in things of religion among members of 
2 y-* 


Alfred the Great.—Alfred the Great had reached his twelfth 
year before he had even learned his alphabet. An interesting 
anecdote is told of the occasion on which was first prompted to 
apply himself to books. His mother had shown him and his 
brothers a small volume, illuminated in different places with 
coloured letters, and such other embellishments as were then in 
fashion. Seeing that it excited the admiration of her children, 
she promised that she would give it to the boy who should first 
learn to read it. Alfred, though the youngest, was the only one 
who had spirit enough to attempt obtaining it on such a condi- 


tion. He immediately went and procured a teacher, and in a 


very short time was able to claim the promised reward. When 


- he.came to the throne, notwithstanding his manifold duties, and 


disease which seldom allowed him an hour’s rest, 
his leisure time either in reading or hearing the best 


a tormenti 
he employ 


sionate, just and 
benevolent.”"— 
Lady Hervey. 

“ Rightly to train 
a single youth is 
loit 


books. His high regard for the best interests of the people he | /anchthon, 


benevolence of his conduct, are 
well known. 


6—8. gifte.. hands, ses on 1 Ti. iv. 14. fear,> cowardice. 
sound mind,? self-control, .. Lord, etc.,4 be, therefore, 
bold in bearing testimony ab. Christ and His persecuted servants. 
but, etc.,* be willing to share with others in suffering ill for the 
Gospel’s sake. power, Divine power given to enable one both to 
do and suffer for Christ. 

Fear versus power.—I. The negative statement— God hath 


not given us the spirit of fear.” Wherever God is hidden, there |i 


is fear. Look at—1. The heathen; 2. Superstition, as in the 
delusions of Rome; 8. The place where ignorance abounds; 4. 
Those who lack faith. IL. The positive statement. God replaces 


the spirit of fear with the spirit of—1. Power; 2. Love; 3. A Hf 


sound mind./—The spiritual endowment of the Christian Church. 
—tThe Church of Christ is endowed with the spirit of—I. Courage: 
1. In being a disciple of Christ at all, courage was demanded; 2. 
In proclaiming the Gospel, it was manifested; 3. In enduring 
hardships, it was developed. II. Power. The power of—1. Holy 
utterance; 2. Christian legislation; 8. Righteous, resolute voli- 
tice. IL Love of—1, Kindred; 2. Oountry; 8. Obrist 


d Ro. 1, 16; Ac. 
xx. 28, 24; xxL 


“As one candle 
cannot light ano- 
ther unless itself 
be lighted, no 
more can @ 
malaigeer jafleme 


with the 
love of God if he 
be void of it”— 
Cawdray. 


g W. R. Percival. 
h Archer Butler. 


“There is no 
kind a ag 
le w 

pg tin of the 
diligent and skil- 
ful, will not turn 
to account. 
Honey exudes 
from all flowers, 
the bitter not ex- 
cepted; and the 
bee knows how 
to extract it.”"— 
Bishop Horne. 


Th. i. 11; 
iil. 1; 2 Pe. 
De, vil. 7, 8 


1.30; 
61 Pe, £ 20; Ha 
li. 14, 

¢1 Oo. xv. 58. 

@ Jo. xi. 25, 26, 

¢ Ac, ix, 15, 16, 
tW. W. Wythe, 


g Spurgeon, 


“The premedi- 
tation of death 
is the premedita- 
tion of liberty: 
he who has 
learnt to die has 
forgot to serve.” 
—Montaigne. 


“Whatever 
stress some may 
lay upon it, a 
death-bed re- 
pentance is buta 
weak and slender 
plank to trust our 

all upon” — 
Sterne. 


6 Backet 


and consequent appetite for knowledge ; 2. The energy of habitual 
holy po 8. The restoring power of a righteous life.c—The 
folly of moral cowardice.—Introduction. Look at the great con- 
flict between heaven and hell—(1) Its deep silence; (2) The com- 
batants—ourselves, fighting for either evil or good; (3) Its scene 
—the world—the human heart; (4) Some of the enemy’s weapons 
—disbelief—indolence—shame, or fear of the opinions of men. 
It is with this latter weapon that we have now to deal—moral 
cowardice. r 
ashamed of—I. Believing certain established truths? II. The 
prudence of your course? IL. Your superiority to common 
temptations? IV. The moral glory obtained in the conquest of 
difficulties? V. Communion with God ?4 


passing with great velocity in a chariot of light, throwing out to 


a Ro. viil. 29,30; Ep. iii. 9. who. 
> 1 Oo. 


3—7,| demonstrates them. Gospel, wh. records the power of Christ in 


i. TIMOTHY 
$a LE a 
and God. IV. Soundness of mind or of health—1. The capacity 


You, who are ashamed of Christ, is it that you are 


The call to the ministry.—Dr. Nathan Bangs, of the Methodist — 
Church, dreamed that John Wesley called him to the invincible 
ranks of the Gospel ministry. He seemed to see that great leader, 


him a shining sword, and crying, “‘ Take this, and conquer!” 
A minister contending against this doctrine averred, that he 
never believed himself called to preach. An acquaintance replied, 
“No other person believed it either.” 


9—ll. calling,* see refs. works .. grace, see on Ro. xi. 6. 
which .. began, see on Ep. iii. 11. manifest, etc. see on 
- death,¢ as a king of terrors. brought.. 
light,¢ é.e., brought these facts of the future into full view, 


raising the dead, His own resurrection and His doctrine concern- 
ing the future. whereunto .. Gentiles [iii. 232], see on Ep. 
iii. 8,8; and 1 Ti. ii. 6, 7. 

Light from the grave.—I. Probabilities of the soul’s immor- 
tality: 1. The physiological argument—immateriality; 2. The 
psychological argument—conscious power; 3. The analogical 
argument—natural metamorphoses—progress; 4, The theological 
argument—perfections of God; 5. Tite ethical argument—econ- 
science; 6. The ethnical argument—consensus of nations. I. 
Certain proofs: 1. Christ’s abolition of death; 2. The Gospel 
revealed.J—Saved, and called to a-holy life.—I. The believer's 
privilege—a present salvation. The Christian is already perfectly 
saved—1l, In God’s purpose; 2. As to the price which has been 
paid for him; 8. In His covenant head. II. The evidence that he 
is called to it—a holy life—a leaving of sins, and an endeavour to 
be like Christ.¢ 5 

Light in the grave.—It is said that the Romans had a practice 
of lighting up their tombs. In Essex a tomb was once opened, 
when a lamp was found in the corner, and a chair near it, indicat- 
ing the rank of the tomb-tenant; and it is recorded that fifteen 
hundred years after the death of Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, her 
tomb, which was accidentally opened, was found illuminated with 
alamp. My friends, it was but a glimmering light, the rays of 
which were confined to the catacomb walls. But the light Christ 
sheds upon the grave falls on the vista of eternity. You can now 
stoop, look in, and see immortality beyond. The mist of unbelief 


may dim the sight and o read the Mt heer but faith will 


penetrate the gloomy vault, and discern 
of the scene.’ 


Cap. 1.12-18,} | = erworsr. - ; 651 


12. I. . things, all. to his manytrialsa. ashamed, thesinlies| safety for 
in the ©, not in the chain. know, by happy ponte 18'og Him | the future 
of whom the world is ignorant. believed, have put my trust. per-|¢ 2 T. #. 9% 
suaded, sce on Ro. viii. 88. able, has full power. that. . ithe int 
him,? my soul, vindication of character, future iness. 
day,° of final reckoni ; haPp an 
Christian positivism.—Let us examine the state of mind ex- 
pressed in these words—* I know whom I have believed.’” It is 
5 gre to—I. All negative belief; IL. The spirit of self-reliance ; 
All. vague belief..—The safety (/ believers.—L. The grounds 
upon which this comfortable persuasion, shown in our text, is 
built. Knowledge of the Saviour—1l. His personal qualifications 
—power—wisdom—love—faithfulness ; 2. His special appointment It 
to the office of Mediator. Il. The manner in which this per- 
suasion is produced and promoted. It is derived from—1. Testi- 
mony ; 2. Experience.-—The believer's eonfidence in the prospect 
of eternity.—I. The awful period—* that day.” II. What the 
Apostle did in the prospect of this period—he placed something 
in the Redeemer’s hands. It was something personal—and in 
which he acted as a believer. III. The satisfaction felt in the 
review of the transaction—1l. What it is derived from; 2. A par- 
ticular reference with regard to it./—Christian conjfidence.— 
. L. What is the life of faith? A life of fa perception. II. 
holy and practical 


b Lu. xxii. 46; . 
Ac. vii, 59; 1 Pe, 
iv. 18 

¢2 Ti. iv. 7,818 
dE. Johnson, B.A, 


“ Alexander the 
Great, being upon 
his death- bed, 
commanded that 


How we should meet the world. IL 
tendency of true faith.s 

The charm of salvation.—Salvation ! What music is there in that 
word, music that never tires, but is always new, that alway rouses 
yet always rests us! It holds in itself all that our hearts would 
say. It is sweet vigour to us in the morning, and in the evening 
it is contented peace. It is a song that isalways singing itself deep 
down in the delighted soul. Angelic ears are ravished by it up in 
heaven; and our Eternal Father Himeelf listens to it with ador- 
able complacency. It is sweet even to Him out of whose mind is 
the music of a thousand worlds. To be saved! What is it to be 
saved in the fullest and utmost meaning? Whocantell? Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard. It is a rescue, and from such a ship- 
wreck! It is a rest, and in such an unimaginable home! It is 
to lie down for ever in the bosom of God in an endless rapture 
of insatiable contentment. ‘ 

13—15. form, delineation, pattern. Such form helps to con-| Phygellus, 
serve the sense. Those who surrender the form are apt to part Hermogenes 
with the sense. of.. words, doctrine. faith>..love,* the MeL, a. 1 
principles in wh. the form is to be held. that. .thee,4 the) j7 7 
Gospel, see on 1 Ti. i—11. they. . Asia,’ converts in Asia. 
Phygellus (fugitive). Hermogenes (begotten of Mercury). 
“One might perhaps have thought that these would have been 
more steady than the others.” J 

The sacred trust.—I. The charge—the truth, the Word of God, 
xhich—1. Unfolds the true God; 2. Proclaims life and salvation 
throngh the Redeemer; 8. Brings life and immortality to light. 
II. The duty: We should have—1. A correct knowledge of the 
Word; 2. A devoted attachment to it; 3. A desire to preserve it 
In its integrity; 4. A willingness to communicate it freely to 


gra 
should not be 
wrapped, as waa 
usual, in cere- 
cloths, butshould 
be left outside 
the bier, that all 
men might see 
them, and might 
see that they 
were empty.”— 
Abp. Trench. 


h Dr. F. W. Faber. 


. 


Serm. Bp. 
peli LF 11L 
b Ro. xiv. 23, 


eJo. xiv. 15; xift . 
35; 1 Co, xiii. 2, 


d 2 Co. v.19. 


€2 Ti.iv. 10—16; 
2 Pe. ii. 20—22, 


f Bengel.. 
g Dr. A. Reed 


others; 5. An abiding sense of its responsibility. III. The as-|“It would be. 
sistance: 1. Our necessities are connected with the Holy Spirit’s | Fe". Sek aac 


ability; 2. Bejoice in His readiness to helps 


. 


858 0. TIMOTHY. [Cap. il. 1-8 


themselves The last words of a great preacher.—I have carefully examined 
pT aw ie all religions. No one appears to me worthy of the wisdom of God, 


and capable of leading men to happiness, but the Christian re- 
ligion. I have diligently studied Popery and Protestantism. | The 
Protestant religion is, I think, the only good religion. It is all 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, the Word of God. From this, 
as from a fountain, all religion must be drawn. Scripture is the 


wonld first 
preach to them- 
selves, then 


h Clarde. root, the Protestant religion is the trunk and branches of the 
tree. It becomes you all to keep steady to it.” 

Onesipho= 16—18. Onesiphorus*\bringing profit). refreshed, minis- 
rus tered to his bodily need; comforted. not.. chain, did not forsake 
a2 TL iv. 19. him in adversity. sought me,’ knowing me to be a prisoner. 
b He vi 10; Ma thou .. well, Tim. well acquainted with the Ch. at Eph. 

XXV. 40;° Paul praying for Onesiphorus.—L Paul’s prayers for Onesipho- 
xxvill 16 rus. He asks for mercy for him both now and hereafter. Il. The 
“"Thekindnessof |Teasons for these prayers: 1. He oft. refreshed Paul; 2. He was 
some fstoomuch |not ashamed of Paul’s chain; 3. When in Rome, he sought him 
like an echo: it! out very diligently ; 4. He ministered unto him.¢ 

Fag Gan Approbation of kindness.—Good and friendly conduct may meet 


with an unworthy, with an ungrateful, return ; but the absence of 


gratitude on the part of the receiver cannot destroy the self-ap- 


brn noes. |probation which recompenses the giver: and we may scatter the 
aig: seeds of courtesy and kindness around us at so little expense. 
: Some of them will inevitably fall on good ground, and grow up 
@ Jer. Bentham. {into benevolence in the minds of others; and all of them will 
bear fruit of happiness in the bosom whence they spring. Once 
blest are all the virtues; twice blest sometimes.¢ 
OHAPTER THE SECOND. 
enduring 1-8. strong . . Christ,« see on Ep. vi. 10. witnesses, be- 
hardness lievers who heard Paul, “prob. the presbyters who were 
iy Lp a present at T.’s ordination.” same, doctrines, Ch. rules, eto. 
v. A 


b Je. xxiii. 18; 2 
Co. fv. 1, 2% 


e2 TL iv. & 


“Men of God 
have always, 
from time to 
time, walked 
among men, and 


campaign.) 

Moral soldiership.—I. The meaning of the words “ endure 
hardness.” The reference is to the privations which soldiers 
undergo. II. The Christian man’s profession as a soldier. This 
the heart and |JZ=Plies a change of position, and a voluntarv change, in life. III. 
soul of the com-| The soldier’s acquaintance with the general’s plans. An intelli- 
monest hearer.”|gent acquaintance with these enables the soldier to keep w 
Emerson. confidence in the leader. IV. The conditions on which a soldier 
d W. Harris. is called upon to “endure hardness: In—1. Standing his 
“The country|ground; 2. Marching; 8. Action; 4. Retiring.¢ 
ee hi gts A wry ae ministry.—Like as if a stranger should violently 
sspapaaiangh xe thrust mself in to be the shepherd of thy sheep, thou wouldst 
ment, For many |@8k him who sent for him, what he had to do there, and thou 
and wonderful | wouldst rather think him to be a thief, and a murderer of thy 
ke x poo sheep, than to be a faithful and trusty servant; so surely, if thou 
vivtne.—@, Ber. }oome to take charge of God’s people before He inwardly move thy 
sia conscience to pity His people, and outwardly, by order, call and 


| 


? 
7 


| 


+ 


{ 
| 
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place thee where He thinks goud, He will judge thee a thief, a|¢ Cewdray. 


wolf, a devourer, and not a feeder.¢ 


4—6. no..warreth,* serves as a soldier. affairs, busi- 
nesses, trades, matters of civil life. please, by undivided atten- 
tion, and strict obedience. called, enrolled. Soa minister of 
the Gospel must, with singleness of aim, serve Christ. if.. 
masteries,® contend in the games. The fig. passes fr. military 
affairs. crowned, has no chance of the crown lawfully, 
acc. to tule. husband again the fig. changes, but the 
idea holds. must.. fruits, and must not forfeit his right by 
neglecting the laws of husbandry. 

The minister and his work.—The minister is here eompared to 
—I. Asoldier. Like a soldier, he should endure hardships—free 
himself from all encumbrances. II. Awrestler. As the wrestler is 
crowned only if he strives lawfully, so must the minister strive 
for the crown of life—putting forth all his strength. II. Toa 
husbandman: 1. The minister must cultivate the people and sow 
the good seed; 2. He must not be discouraged, if he does not 
reap fruit at once; 3. As the fruits of the ground sustain the 
husbandman, so should the people sustain the minister.¢ 
* The reward of work.—A few years since, Motley shot up to the 
first position as a historian. Many wondered ; but it was no wonder. 
He had wrought patiently for years in the libraries of the Old 
and New Worlds, unseen of men. The success of the great artist 


Doré has years of study in the hospitals, and practice in the; p 


studio, behind it. This path to success is open to all.—No work, 
no reward.—Set it down as a fact to which there are no exceptions, 
that we must labour for all we have, and that nothing is worth pos- 
sessing or offering to others which costs us nothing. Gilbert 
Wakefield tells us that he wrote his own memoirs, a large octavo, in 
six or eight days. It cost him nothing ; and, what is very natural, 
is worth nothing. You might yawn scores of such books into ex- 
istence; but who would be the wiser or better? We all like gold, 
but dread the digging. The cat loves the fish, but will not wade 
to catch them.* 


7-9. consider, ponder, seize the meaning. understand- 
ing,* perception of truth, the criticising faculty. things, 
relating to the duties of thy office as a minister, and thy life as a 


Christian. remember, for thy encouragement if thou shouldst|(,, 


fall in the fight: and as the theme of thy preaching—Jesus and 
the resurrec. David .. Gospel,’ see on Ro. i. 3,4. wherein, 
in wh. ministry. evil-doer, a malefactor. An unjust charge. 
bonds, chains. P. in prison in Ro. the..bound,° and his 
eee and pen were free to proclaim it, though his person was 
not free. 

Habitual remembrance of Christ.—I. In what sense it is prac- 
ticable in the present state to remember Jesus Christ. II. The 
obstructions found by Christians in the exercise of this remem- 
brance: 1. He is, to all appearance, a distant friend; 2. He is 
invisible ; 3. Our remembrance of Him is entirely spiritual. III. 
Why we should remember Him. Because of—1. The excellence 
of His character; 2. The memory of His benefits; 3. The pleas- 


ing effects which will follow this remembrance. IV. The means we | °4 


should use to assist us: 1. Meditate much on His history; 2. 
Pray to God through Him; 8. Remember Him in the Sacrament 
VoL. Iv. s 


lawfal 
striving 

@2 TL fv. 7, &. 

b 1 Oo. tx. 25—27 
¢e Alford. 

“Yet the Pope, 
who pretends to 
be the leader of 
the Ch. militant, 
entangles him- 
self with the af- 
fairs of this life 
more than any 


emperor oF: 
k ww. 


“ Accustom your- 
self to masterand 
overcome things 
of difficulty: for 
if you observe, 
the left hand, for 
want of p 

is feeble, and not 
adapted for 
general business; 
yet it holds the 
bridle betier than 
the right, from 
constant 086,"—= 


the constant em- 


onesty and per- 
cnet in his 
calling.” 


“I hold myself 
indebted to avy 
one from whose 
enlightened sm- 
derstanding 
another rey of 
knowledge com- 
municates to 
mine. pf to 
inform the | 
is to correct 
enlarge the 
heart.” —J1 

“ He who calls in 
the aid of ay 
na} under 
standing, doubles 
his own; 


who profits of 6 


854 


superior under- 
standing, raises 
his powers to & 
level with the 
height of the 
superio: under- 
standing he 
unites with.”— 
Burke. 

a 7. N. Toller. 
“Spiritual un- 
derstanding, like 
the natucsal one, 
should come on 
by little and 
little; and the 
aons of God, like 
the children of 
men, be daily 
growing up in 
wisdom and 


stature.”—Taylor, 
¢ G. Mogridge. 


the faithful 
Saviour 


a2 Oo. i. 6. 


& Col. iil. 3, 4; 
Lu. xxii. 28—380. 


¢ Ma. x. 38; Mk. 
‘will, 38; Lu. xii. 
9; Re. iii, 21; 1 
Pe. iv. 13 
@ Ellicott. 


Sem. by J. Hi. 
Newman, B.D., iv. 
160. 


“There are three 
modes of bearing 
the ills of life: 
by Indifference, 
which is the most 
common; by 
Philosophy, 
whichis the most 
ostentatious; and 
by Religion, 
which is the moss 
effectual.” — Col- 
ton. 


' €0C.H. Spurgeon. 


{ R. Cecil, M.A, 

“A soldier who 
had been shot 
through a 
shoulder and a 
leg, and had also 


lost an arm, 
cadiant with ie, 
exclaimed, “Oh! 


my wounds are 
nothing now. I 
can bear them 
all: [have peace 
within.” 


+3 Onley. 
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ee a 

of the Lord’s Supper; 4. Converse religiously about Him; 5. 

Think much of Him.4 : v 

Importance of a clear comprehension.—The habit of clearly com- i 
prehending what you hear and what you read is a valuable attair. 
ment; a loose and careless way of reading, or of listening to a 
speaker, exposes us to the liability of making numberless mis- — 
takes. I knew one so careless in this respect, that without the 
slightest intention he was always misrepresenting the information — 
that reached him. If he heard of an event that occurred seven 
years before he would repeat it as an occurrence of yesterday. ty 
he read in the newspaper, that an Irish pavier, in a fit of passion, — 
had stabbed an English bricklayer, it was as likely as not that, a 
few minutes after, he would represent the stabber to be an 
English pavier, and the sufferer to be an Irish bricklayer. Then 
again he had an appetite to change units into tens, and hundreds — 
into thousands, and possessed, in short, a fatal facility to misap- 
prehend and misrepresent, always, when told of his error, satisfy- 
ing himself with the remark, that he knew it was ‘‘ something of 
that sort.’’¢ ie 

10—18. things, bonds, toils, sufferings, death. elect’s 
sakes, see on Col. i. 24; and Ep.i.4. that.. glory, suffering 
here, glory hereafter. We enter the kingdom through much tri- 
bulation of others, as well as our own. it.. saying, see on 1 Ti. 
i. 15. dead .. him, see on Ro. ii.5—8. suffer.. reign,’ see 
on Ro. viii. 17. deny .. us¢ [i. 72, 311; ii. 114). if we, ete., 
see on Ro. iii. 8. he.. himself, be untrue to His own essential 
nature.¢ 

Suffering with Christ—I. We are not suffering for and with 
Christ, if we are not in Christ. II. To suffer with Christ, it is 
essential that we be called by God to suffer. IIL In troubles 
which come upon us as the result of sin, we are not sufferi 
with Christ. IV. True suffering must have God’s glory as it 
end. V. It is requisite also that love to Christ, and to His elect 
be ever the mainspring of all our patience. We must manifest 
Christ’s spirit in meekness.°—The cross and the crown.—l. The 
Christian's trial. A Christian must be a sufferer with Christ in 
that—1. He embraces a scheme of redemption brotght about by 
the sufferings of death and disgrace; 2. He is a partaker of the 
opposition which men make to Christianity. Il. The Christian's 
triumph: he shall reign with Christ./ 

Suffering for Christ rewarded.—Agrippa, grandson of Herod th 
Great, once expressed a desire that his friend Caligula might soc 
come to the throne. Old Tiberius, the reigning monarch, fe 
such a wish, however flattering to Caligula, to be so little kindl. 
to himself, that he threw the author of it into a loathsome dun- 
geon. But the very day Caligula reached Imperial power, 
Agrippa was released. The new emperor gaye him purple for hi 
rags, tetrarchies for his narrow cell, and carefully weighing the 
gyves that fettered him, for every link of iron bestowed on him 
one of gold. Think Dy. that day Agrippa wished his handcuffs 
and his leg-locks had been lighter? Will Jesus forget the well- 
wishers of His kingdom, who, for His sake, have borne the burden 
and wore the chain? His scales will be forthcoming, and as- 
suredly those faithful in great tribulation shall be beautified with 
greater glory.9 ‘a 

rs 


* 
- 
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14, 15, things, ref. to in vv. 11—13. that... words.@ not| expounding 
to contend ab. words. profit, moral advantage. but, en the Word 
results only, subverting, overturning, ruining. study .. God,"|41 Ti. vi. 4, 5. 
rather than to man and his low views. workman, not trifling tic Ti. iv. 63 4 
with the trnth - but labouring to understand it. ashamed, of the 
— or result of his work. dividing, distributing to the 

earers; mapping out: cutting a way for: ie., not dealing 1 
wil tha trail. <npchehed she nama nego 4 

Rightly dividing the Word of Truth.—L The truths of God’s 
Word must be carefully distinguished from error. II. Truth 
mast be divided from philosophy, and mere human opinions and 
speculations. III. We must distinguish between fundamental 
truths, and such as are not fundamental. There are two grand 
marks of fandamental doctrines :—1. The denial of them destroys 
the system ; 2. The knowledge of them is essential to piety. IV.|shoulders, and 
We must arrange the truth in such order, as that it may be|not onthe Lord's 
easily and well understood. V. The Christian must distinguish aalt 
between the Law and the Gospel—between the covenant of works, 
and that of grace. VI. The promises and threatenings in Scrip- 
ture should be applied to the characters to which they properly 
belong; 7. The Word of Truth should be adapted to Christians 
in different states and stages of the Divine life.¢ 

Dull preaching.—I almost think there ought to be a tax imposed 
on every dull good man who ventures to open his lips in the way of wi 
moral prosing, considering the injury he does truth and goodness; 
he ought to be forbidden to preach to his fellow-creatures, except by 
what is infinitely more persuasive than any eloguence—good deeds 
and an attractive example. It is melancholy to think of the havoc 
which a dull speaker will soon make in a crowded audience. The 
‘preaching of some good parsons is like reading the Riot Act, or 
reminds one of that ingenious method by which it is said the 
magistrates of St. Petersburg sometimes cool the zeal of a mob 
in that genial climate—that is, by playing on them with a fire- 
engine.—H. Rogers. " 

16—18. but .. babblings,* see on 1 Ti. vi. 20. they, who 
utter, and cherish them. ungodliness, while quibbling ab. 
words, they will forget the true thing. word, instruction. 
canker,’ gangrene, eating sore, cancer. Hymenzeus, 1 Ti. i. 
20. Philetus¢ (amiable). saying .. past, holding: that the 
resur. was spiritual only. ‘ They allegori away the doct., 
and turned all into fig. and metaphor.” 

The odium theologicum, the worst of social devils.—Introduc- 
tion:—On approaching my subject, I shall premise four things— 
(1) I have no disposition to underrate the importance of right 
beliefs in religion; (2) It is the right of every man to propagate 
his beliefs; (3) I recognise the value of @ rightly-conducted 
theological controversy ; (4) The controversy of which I have to 
speak is that of a conventional theology, and such contro- 
versies develope—I. The most impious arrogancy. II. The most 
lamentable dishonesty. A mere scribe-theologician cheats by the 
representations he makes of—1. Himself; 2. His opponents. 
III. A most disastrous perversity,—perverting—1. The Bible; 
¥. The powers of the intellect; 3. The zeal of the heart. BY: 
The most heartless inhumanity. ae 

How to form a judgment of the Bible—Naimbanna, a black 
prince, from the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, arrived in Eng- 

z2 


viding the Word, 
80 to press the 
Christian's duty, 
a8 not to oppress 
his spirit with the 
weight of it, by 
laying it on the 
creature’s Own 


“Mind, no ser- 
mon is of any 
value, or likely 
to be useful 


Regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. 
My aim in every 
sermon is a lusty 
call) to sinners, | 
to quicken the 
saints, and to be 
made a universal 
blessing to all,” 
Dr. Kyland. 


Hymeneeus 
and Philetus 


a Tit. ili. 9, 


Canker, cancer, & 
crab; an eating, 
spreading tu- 
mour. sup. to re- 
semble a c.ab. 
A.-S. cancer, can- 
cre; L, cancer; 
Gk. karkinos; 
Sans. karkata, @ 
crab. 

d Dr Thomas 


“Infidelity gives 
nothing in return 
for what it take@ 
away. What 
then, is it worth! 
Everything value 
able has & comm 
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; i . The gentleman to whose care he was entrusted, took 
na a bide pase sone nim that the Bibie wac the Whrd of God, : 
fee 4 “ya efor and he received it as such, with great reverence and simplicity. 
weed thatis flung Do we ask what it was that satisfied him on this subject? Let us — 

sway to rot and| listen to his artless words. ‘* When I found,” said he, “all good 
die, but repro-| oo. minding the Bible, and calling it the Word of God, and all 
duces ., 20m ¢.| bad men disregarding it, I then was sure that the Bible must be 
what the good men called it, the Word of God.” 


thing.” — Dr. 
Chalmers. 
19-21. foundation .. God,* foundation here put for the j 
tion of God | whole building—the Church. seal, i.e., this impression, inscrip- ~ 
a Is. xxviii. 16;1|tion. the .. his,’ and will separate His true servants fr. false 
Pe. ii. 5; Maxvi.lteachers, let. . Christ, calls Him his Master and Saviour. 
Ch aple Co. tii.| depart, etc.,° and so give proof of his sincerity. in .. house, 
: ref. to the yisible Ch. of Christ. not... silver,? genuine mem- 
bers. but.. earth, spurious members. some. . dishonour, 
ref. to character and destiny of the vessels. purge.. these, 
withdraw himself fr. the unruly. meet, fit, serviceable. unto .. 
work, fitted for the ends and objects of the Christian life. 
The foundation of God.—I. The important truth announced— 
“the Lord knoweth them that are His:” 1. The import of this 
statement. 2. Its truth: (1) Its harmofy with reason and sound ~ 
Christian Faith| philosophy ; (2) Its plain assertion in the Scriptures; (3) Its 
Practice, 28. | j)justration in the history of the Church; (4) Its consoling power, — 
“Corrupt Cbris-| IT, The precept with which it is accompanied: 1. The person to 


tianity Js more! whom it is addressed, 2, The duty enjoined,—depart from all 


the founda- 


6 Na. 1.7; Jo. x. 

14; Nu. xvi. 5, 

¢ Ma. vii. 22, 23; 

1 Pe. i. 15, 16; 
- Vv. 24, 

da Ta. tv. 2. 

See Serm. by Dr. 

J W. Alexander, 


than open infl-|iniquity: (1) By the spiritual alienation; (2) In the. inward 
or see a desires.e—Fitness for the Lord’s service.—I. A few words of ex- 
8 wors 


: 
j 
{ 
: 
of religion for planation of the text—men may be Christians, and yet ill-fitted | 
What he sees in| for their Lord’s service ; and therefore should they prepare them- — 
the openly pro-| selves for that. II. The service to which Christians are called, : 
fane; bat it is/ Every one in this service should be—1. An honour to himself; 2. — 
ioe of Sion Usefal to his master: 8. Prepared for every good work. IIL — 
protensors," aA. The preparation necessary for such service. It consists in purity © 
: *"lof—1. Life; 2. Doctrine./ 
Be true to your name.—Alexander said to a soldier of his own — 
name, that was noted for a coward, ‘‘ Hither change thy name, or © 
mend thy manners.” —An unworthy son.—Scipio Africanus had a 
son, who had nothing of the father but the name,—a coward, 8 © 
aman reputation | dissolute, sorry rake,—the son of one of the greatest generals in — 
yl pot an|the world! This son wore a ring upon his finger, wherein was 7 
his honesty and| his father’s picture. His life and character were so opposite ta 
the opinion of| those of his father, and so unworthy, that, by an act of the senate, 
his wisdom.”—|ho was commanded to forbear wearing that ring. They judged it — 
unfit that he should have the honour to wear the picture of his — 
father who would not himself bear the resemblance of his father’s : 
7 


e Anon. 
7 John Pillans, 


“The two chief 
things that give 


excellency. 
22, 28. flee..lusts,* the sinful desires and passions wh. 
esp. characterise youth. follow,’ seek, cultivate. with..— 
Lord,¢ union with the good and prayerful. pure, purified. of - 
evil: honest, sincere, truth-loving. foolish, of no practical or 
doctrinal value. unlearned, ignorant, not tending to wisdom, — 
Sore speculations, controversies, that. . strifes, seeon 
1. Vl. & . 1 
The manifold evils of impurity.—I. The guilt of impurity—im- 
purity is authoritatively forbidden by God. oT Tts manifold evils, 


io 


a1 Pe, if. 11. 
61 TLL S—7;1 
Co. xiii 13; He. 
16; 1 ii 1 
11; Ja. ill. 17. * 


¢1 Oo. 1 2; Pr. 
tv. 8; Ma. xv. 8. 
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aes eer eee 
Consider its influence on—1. Divine order; 2. Moral character ; 
3. Happiness, and especially social happiness; 4. Posterity. ILI. 
A few things that may tend to prevent this dire evil: 1. Cultiva- 
tion of religion; 2. A removal of the minor things that promote 
impurity—intemperance—evil company—evil conversation — bad 
books. Conelusion:—Let me address—(1) The fallen; (2) The 
virtuous; (3) The general congregation.¢ 

'  Ensnaring pleasures.—Mrs. Grace Bennet was the subject of 
early religious impressions, which continued till she was sent to a 
dancing school, which proved a great snare to her, and in a 
considerable measure destroyed her taste for religion. Having a 
fine flow of spirits, and being esteemed a good dancer, she became 
an object of admiration, and her company was much solicited in 
circles of gaicty and amusement. ‘“ Dancing.” she observes, 
“ was my darling sin, and I had thereby nearly lost my life; but 
God was merciful, and spared the sinner.” Her sense of the 
danger and evil of this practice was such, that she could never 
onee be prevailed on, after she became truly religious, to join in 
the most private circle in such amusement; nor did she approve 
of Christian parents sending their children to dancing schools,| 7, grevens 
though no one had a higher sense of the propriety of instructing 
them in all the rules of good behaviour, 

24—26. strive,* be quarrelsome, dictatorial, eontentions. 
in words and manner. apt, etc., see on 1 Ti. iii. 2. 

patient, of wrong, forbearing. meekness,¢ sce on Ga. v. 23;| * 
and Ep. iv.2. those. . themselves, i.e. tho i i 
fr. us.4 if. . truth,¢ to which repentance to your gentleness and 


“A pagan life 

and spirit, and s 

Christian name 

are a shame te 
each other. Itis 
one way oft 
‘taking God's 
name in vain ;’ it 
is worse: it is 
throwing His 
name in the dirt, 
and trampling 
upon it!”"— Dr. 

Grosvenor, 


a J. Woodward, 


“Every man has 
in himself.a con- 
tinent of undis- 


that being delivered out of Satan’s hands, they may prove fit| ill 
instruments of God’s service.’ 
Timothy’s ministry.—Concerning Timothy’s ministry consider 
-I. The eharacters among whom it was to be exercised—op- 
rs not only of God, but of themselves. They oppose—l. 
Their duty ; 2. Their conscience; 3. Their peace; 4. Their safety. 
IL. Its nature. It was a ministry of—1. Instruction; 2. Meckness. 
‘TH. Its design: 1. That sinners may be led to repentance; 2. Led 
to an acknowledgment of the Truth; 3. Recovered from the 
anares of the devil.* ; 
The devil’s beans.— The Rev. Rowland Hill once said to his 
congregation, ‘* My friends, the other day I was going down the 
street, and I saw a drove of pigs following a man. This excited 
my curiosity so much that I was determined to follow them. I 
_ did so, and, to my great surprise. I saw that they followed the man 
into a slaughterhouse. Iwas anxious to know how this was brought 
about, and I said to the man, ‘My friend, how did you manage 
to induce those pigs to follow you here?’ ‘Oh, did you not see?’ no Agel = 
said the man; ‘I had a basket of beans under my arm, and TI) poses that con. 
284 PS a few as I came along, and so they followed me.’ Yes;|ceit, calling 
and I thought, So it is, the devil has a basket of beans under his ere ‘unleart 
arm, and he drops them as he goes along, and what multitudes Hows. 
he induces to follow him to an everlasting slaughterhouse |” 


S Ac. xxvi. 17,18; 
Jobi.12; Jo. xix. 
11; Bo. xvi, 20. 


4 Hammond, Eli. 
cott; Alford, in @ 
late note, leans to 
this view. 


& Anon, 


“Some _ perronr 
fancy that they 
make themselves 
considerable for 
learning by such 


the last days 


a1 Ti iv. 1,2; 2 
Pe. iii. 8; 1 Jo. 


“ Nature has set 
limits: to the 
pleasures of 
sense, which we 
cannot pass; and 
all studied grati- 
fication of them, 
as it is mean and 
unworthy of a& 
man, so it is 
foolish and fruit- 
iess.”"— Dr. 
Reid. 


" ¢ Dr. D Aubigné. 
f Dr. Owen. 


character 
should retain al- 


liness; not let 
itself be bent and 


ape- 
ciflo form. It 
should be likean 

lastic 


every side, but 
never loses its 
spring and self- 
dependent 
v "mJ, Fos- 


“Character is « 
perfectly educa- 
ted am Nowa 
tis. 


the form and 
power of 
godliness 


a Tit, & 16, 

b Alford, 

“ Where there is 
the of true 
Rel there 
will form; 
und, while we 


.co in the pre-| (3) 


i. TIMOTHY. — 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1—4. that... days, the last period of the Christian era! 
perilous, difficult, grievous. without. . affection, having no 
love of kindred. truce breakers, Gék., implacable. incon- 
tinent. fierce, at once both soft (yielding as to self-indulgence 
and hard.e despisers .. good, haters of good—things an 
persons. traitors, betrayers of their brethren: false in friend- 
ship. heady, headstrong: impulsive. lovers. .God, “ Plea- 
sure destroys the love and sense of God.¢ 

The character essential to theologians, and to Christians generally 
in the present day.—IL. Attachment to Christ. This attachment 
is necessary: 1. To obtain knowledge; 2. In practical life. 
Il. Independence. III. Spirituality.. IV. Doing all by the Word: 
1. The Word of God will do all that is to be done in the Church; 
2. The man whose character is formed under the influence of this 
Word will be all that the Christian need be. V. Doing all from, 
through, and for, God. VI. Attachment to the true Church. 
VIL Decision, and firmness. VIII. Boldness of profession.e— 
Perilous times.—A season is perilous when—I. The outward pro- 
fession of religion is maintained under a visible prevalence of 


'| wickedness; Il. Men are prone to forsake the truth, and seducers 


abound; III. Professors mix with the world; IV. There is a 
great attendance on outward duties, but inward spiritual duties 
decay; V. Persecution is rife against believers.’ 

Terrible death of a blasphemer.—Some time ago, a party of pro- 
fligate young men were sitting drinking, and while in a state of 
intoxication, two of them agreed, for a sum of money, to try their 
skill in blasphemy—the prize to be given to him who should be 
unanimously considered to have poured out the most horrible 
imprecations and blasphemies. One of them having had greater 
opportunities of improvement in vice, and being also perfectly 
familiar with all kinds of sea-slang, was unanimously acknow- 
ledged conqueror. Crowned with his hellish honour, he left the 
place; but not reaching home so soon as was expected, a person 
was despatched in search of him. The wretched man was found 
in a field near a ditch, quite dead, and a scythe near him. From 
the position of the body, it was supposed that he had taken up 


the scythe, intending either to throw it into the ditch for a frolic, , 


or to try his skill at a stroke; but, being in liquor, he had fallen 
over on the scythe’s sharp edge; for he was found lying in a pool 
of his own blood, with the main artery of his thigh completely 
cut through. Thus in a fit of drunkenness, and bearing off the 
prize as the most accomplished blasphemer, he was hurried into 
eternity | 


5. having, etc.,¢ an outward show. power, “its living and 

renewing influence over the heart and life.’’> 
Form of godliness.—I. That there is such a thing as a form of 
pene A form of godliness is not wrong in itself. It is— 
- Natural; 2. Beautiful; 3. Advantageous. II. That this form 
of godliness may exist without its vital power—1. This is possible; 
2. It is a lamentable fact ; 3. It has most alarming consequences. 
When a man becomes satisfied with a mere form, there will be 
path No searchings of the heart ; (2) No pungent sorrow for sin; 
o love of truth; (4) No conformity to the Divine will, IIL, 


ee ee. ee ee 


——————————— 


_ to brighten paintings in oil, and renew their original beauty and 


_ thoroughly penetrated by the oil of the Gospel, and who have 
endure trial, and come forth more beautiful out of every temp- 
tation.4 


_ (1) Those who have not yet attained this; (2) Those who think 


Oap. 11. 6 7.) &L TIMOTHY. 859. 


That the possession of a mere form of godliness does i i 
& person to Christian fellowship. The formalist—1. es on state, “align 
pathy with believers’ sentiments; 2. Would detract from their | essform— 
usefulness; 3. Is unfit for any exalted pleasures.¢ Sch Gar he 

True and false Christians.—An opulent man had taken down|come visible -to 
several fine paintings which adorned the walls of his house,| tbe, and so 
¢leaned off the dust with a whisk of feathers and # moist cloth,|¢t™4, {= 
and then exposed them to the sun, knowing that this is the way 


fiUuence.”—& 
Hail, 


eJ. H. Hughes. 

“ Those who quit 
their proper cha- 
racter to assume 


ess; whereas, from pictures in water-colour, the colour 
rubs off with the impurities. False Christians resemble pictures 
in water-colours; they possess the form of godliness, but deny 
the power (2 Tim. iii. 5),ami may for a time deceive men, because 
men can see no further than the outward appearance. They are 
known, however, to God, who tries the heart and the reins; and 
He will cast them into everlasting fire, as being unworthy to 
enter heayen. As for true Christians, whose hearts have been 


greater partigno- 
rant of both the 
character 


they 
leave and of the 
character they 
sssume.”—Burke 


@ C. Scriver. 


taken their hue from the blood of Christ, they stand the proof, 


6, '7. creep,* like reptiles, or vermin. Jesuitical sneakiness. 
houses, fr. kitchen to drawing room. and .. captive, capti- 
vating with unctuous words, etc. silly, if they were not they 
would see the snare. women, that they through them may 
ensnare the men; as the devil ensnared Adam by means of Eve, 
jaden .. sins, needing ease of conscience and prom. of absolu- 
tion. led .. lusts, silly women more accessible fr. their femi- 
nine love of show; which reaches to ceremony, ecclesiastical mil- 
linery, ote. ever learning,? not fr. love of truth, but morbid 
love of novelty. never. . truth, full knowledge, saving truth.¢ 

A want of profiting by the Gospel censured.—\. The little im- 

vement that many make of the Gospel which they hear. 
hey never come to a knowledge of the truth either in—1. Prin- 
ciple; or, 2. Practice. U1. Whence their want of proficiency pro- 
ceeds. Men come not to the knowledge of the truth, because—1. 
The obstacles to knowledge are not removed from their minds; 
2. The means of attaining it are only partially used; 3. The 
knowledge required is not conscientiously improved. Address :— 


cozen; and all 
falsehood, if not 


they have acquired it.¢ 

The search for truth.—Truth, indeed, eame once into the world 
with her divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to 
look on; but when He ascended, and His Apostles after Him were 
laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, 
as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the god Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed 
her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up 
limb by limb, still as they could find them. We have not yet 
found them all, Lords and Commons! nor ever shall do, till her 
Master’s Second Coming ; He shall bring together every joint and 
meunber, and mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 


and perfection.* 


tinuits in your 
social Uuaracter; 
‘on #3¢ m brokew 
to ‘ragments, 
A.W4)i, l sparkle’ 
in fragmen ts, 
Ego. But how 
much better w 


e J. Milton. 


“Truth is sits. ple, 
requiring 0?! a 
study nor r4.”#° 
Ammian. 


860 


Jannes and : 
bres 


Jam 
a Ex, vil. 10—12. 
d Je wi 30; Ro, 
1. 28 


c Ex. vil. 19; vill 
18; ix. 11, 


“It is hard to 
personate and 
act a part long; 
for where truth 
is not at the bot- 
tom, nature will 
always be eD- 
deavouring to 
return, and will 
peep out and be- 
tray herself one 
time or another.” 
—Tillotson, 

d Dr. J. Lightfoot. 
“ The apostle has 
here taught us 
to recognise in 
these Egyptian 
magicians @ 
specimen of the 
working of that 
evil power which 
im various forms 


fore the coming 
of “ene ma- 
gicians wero per- 
mitted to work 
wonders in oppo- 


ven- 
geance from 
Him; but that, 


since the Incar- 
nation, God has 


often interposed 
© punish such 
pretenders, 


Paul’s 
character 
and trials 

@ 1 Oo. ii. 2. 

> Ac. xx. 18—21. 
¢ Ac. xxvi. 4. 


42 Co. 1, 17—19; 
Phia2l 2 
xil 15, 


¢ Ac, xiil 14, 


7 Lu. xiv, 27; Jo, 
xvii 14; Ao. xiv. 
32; 1 Th. 


is the Lord has said so; and the world’s hatred of 


iii.& | principles; 2. Expect his trials; 8. 


(Oap. i11.8—12, 


8, 9. Jannes..Jambres, trad. names of Egy. magicians, 
withstood, opposed. so.. truth, perh. also by use of occult — 
arts. men.. minds, depraved in mind and morals. repro-— 
bate,’ unapproved. but .. further, with impunity: without — 
Apostolic exposure. folly, senselessness, wicked folly in oppos- 
ing the truth. a8..Was,* é&¢., a8 the folly of those who 
opposed Moses. 

Resisting the truth.—I. The act—resisting the truth. By—1. 
Corrupting the Scriptures; 2. Persecuting true believers. IL 
The agents—the men that resist the truth. By these may be 
meant—1l. The first apostate Christians; 2. The apostates of 
our own time—look at the Romish Chureh—the Babylon of 
mystery.¢ 7 

ae and Jambres.—It is uncertain whence the Apos. ob- 
tained these names. Origen says there was an Apocryphal book — 
extant in his days entitled “Jannes et Mambres.” Prob. there 
were some hist. facts handed down and known to the Jews, but 
not chronicled in the Scriptures. Numenius (a Pythagorean © 
philosopher, cited b: mpdertncom ag bes they “‘ were sacred scribes 
of the Egyptians, who excelled magic, at the time when the 
Jews were driven out of Egypt. These were the only two persons — 
found capable of opposing Moses, who was @ man whose prayers 
to God were very powerful. These two men were alone able to © 
frustrate the calamities wh. Moses brought upon the Egyptians.” — 
The Targum of Jonathan thus paraphrases Ex. vii.11: ‘“ And — 
Pharaoh called the wise men and the magicians; and Jannes and — 
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it! Jambres did so by their enchantments.” Several heathen writers — 


(Pliny, Apuleius), cited by Eusebius, speak of them as Egyptian — 
scribes famous for their skill in magic art. Schottgen (ref. to by © 
Alford in loc.) has a long ace. of their trad. hist., and quotes the 
passages at length. They were the sons of Balaam—predicted 
the birth of Moses to Pharaoh, in consequence of wh. he gave the 
order for the destr. of the Jewish children—and thenceforward — 
appeared as the counsellors of much of the evil, in Egypt and in 
the desert aft. the Exod., wh. happened to Israel. ey were — 
variously reported to have perished in the Red Sea, or to have 
been killed in the tumult consequent on the making of the 
golden calf, wh. they advised. Bengel says, “The very acute — 
Hillerus, acc. to the Abyssinian lang., interprets Jannes, a jester — 
or trickster, and Jambres, a juggler; for he is of opinion, that the 
appellatives were changed into prop. names in the lapse of time.” — 


10,12. doctrine,* teacking: system of Christian truth* 

iii. 187]. manner. . lifes [iii. 230]. purpose,? life object. 
faith, religious trust. long-suffering, forbearance towards — 
sinners, and weak or erring believers. persecutions .. 
Lystra,¢ see on 2 Co. xi. 23. endured, mark of an Apos. 
delivered, mir. preservation; exalted gratitude. yea, etc.J 
goodness © 


ensures it. 
Character of Paul.—I propose this character—I, For your 
investigation. Take notice what was—l. His doctrine; 2. His 
spirit; 8. His conduct. II. For your imitation: 1. Embrace his 
Maintain his conduct—imi- 


9 C. Simeon, M.A.| tate—(1) His zeal for God; 2. His love to man.¢ 
lessonsand | 13—15, evil, corrupt in mind and heart. seducers, men 
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eee evar n £5 de ee eae ae 

who lead others astray. shall..worse, “ Facilis decensus|teach 

averno ”*—the descent to hell is easy. deceived,? & man ma youth 

tell a lie, till he believes it to be the truth. continue, to preach |4 Virgt. 

and etise. knowing..them,®* fr. his pious mother, eto,|2Th. if. 11, 12 
»*infancy. the.. “ka ype sumed writings of O, T,|¢1 Th. 18; Lo 

wise .. salvation,’ the Word of God teaches us our need, andj=1* 

reveals the plan, of salvation. 

A good teacher.—I. The teacher’s advice—exhortation to per- 
severance. I]. His argument: 1. For the sake of old instructors; 
2. That the h»pes excited by early piety may not be extinguished. 
Ill. His purpose—that the scholar may be wise unto salvation. 
Conclusion :—Continue in these things for the sake of—(1) Your 
teachers; (2) Your Saviour; (3) Your soul.s—The Holy Scriptures 
—their leading object—I. What book is meant by “the Holy 
Scriptures.” All that we now call the Bible. I. Its saving 
object—* to make thee wise unto salvation,” III. Its methods— 

“through faith in Christ:” 1. It reveals and offers salvation ; 2, | T2&™most savage 
It forms the proper material of saving faith; 3. It is also caleu- tbenste a fhe re 
lated instrumentally to produce faith.* Wworse,."— Cole 

Advantage of learning the Scriptures.—A little Roman Catholic aoe 
boy, who had been at a Sabbath-school, was commanded by his| tne pea a 

est to give up the Bible, which he had received at school, | taneously, if they 
the priest thought it a bad book for a child to read. The| be 20taltered for 

little boy did not want to part with it, for he knew that it was a| 2° 
good book, but he was forced to do it. But, at the same time, he 
said, “I thank God that you cannot take from me the twenty 
ehapicrs that I have got by heart.” MA. 

16, 17. inspiration .. God,¢ Divine illumination, inbreath- 
ing of the Spirit. is..doctrine,’ theory of revealed truth; 
things to be believed. reproof, confutation of error. correc- 
tion, of spirit and life. instruction, discipline. perfect,¢ 
complete in knowledge and virtue. furnished, with motive, 
zeal, etc. unto... works, as the fruit of faith (see on 2 Ti. ii: 21), 

The ese use of Scripture.—I. The author of the Bible— |.4 4 ¥11 
God. It is Divine in its source and character, but human in the on 
channel through which it came, and the form in which it appears. 
Il. Its use. Itis peep for—1. Teaching; 2. Convicting; 3. 
Right-setting: (1) It sets up the fallen, (2) It sets right those who 
are wrong; 4. Upbringing in righteousness. Learn:—(1) All 
Scripture is needed and bestowed for the accomplishment of these 
grand objects; (2) All Scripture is profitable.¢ 

Adaptation of the Scriptures.—How marvellous is the adaptatior 
of Scripture for the race for whom it was revealed! In its pages 
every conceivable condition of human experience is reflected as in 
@mirror. In its words, every struggle of the heart can find ap- 
propriate and forceful expression. It is absolutely inexhaustible 
in its resources for the conveyance of the decpest feelings of the 
soul. It puts music into the speech of the tuneless one, and 
rounds the periods of the unlettered into an eloquence which no 
orator can rival. It has martial odes to brace the warrior’s 
courage, and gainful proverbs to teach the merchant wisdom : all 
mental moods can represent themselves in its amplitude of words, 
It can translate the doubt of the perplexed; it can articulate the 
ery of the contrite; it fills the tongue of the joyous with carols of 
thankful ess; and it gives sorrow words, lest grief, that does 
not speak, should whisper to the heart, and bid it break. Happy 


@ 2 TL L185; De. 
vi. 6, 7. 

¢ Jo. v. 39. 

71 Pe. 1 &—11. 
“Ifa man is not 
rising upwards ta 
be an an, de- 
pend upon it he 
is sinking down- 
wards to be a 
devil. He cannot 
stop at the beast. 


@2 Pe. i, 21; Ro. 
xv. 4° 


M.A, The Hol 
Scriptures. 
155. 


ciency of the iu- 
spired writings | 
for all the pur- 
poses of moral 
and religious in 
struction.” — Dr 
J. Fletcher. 


@ Dr. Art. 
“ Thereis no part 


of the hallowed 
volume which we 


every part ig 
necessary to it: 
pres hrr? Col 
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Punston,| We, my friends, who, in all the varieties of our religious life, have 
ae. *|this een manual Divinely provided to our hand.¢ 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


terial 1, 2. I.. Christ, see on 1. Ti. v. 21. who. . dead, bef. 
eel whom every preacher and hearer will appear. at.. kingdom,¢ 
u Ac, x. 42. when it be seen who are the true citizens of that kingdom. 
} Ma. xxv. 31y;|Preach,° proclaim. Word,? of life and salvation. instant, 
Re. xx. 12,18 |ready, attentive. in.. season, whether the opportunity seem 
¢ Col. £ 28, 29; 1|to be favourable or not. reprove, for want of truth and holi- 
Oo. £ 91—23; 2/ness. rebuke, those who live in sin. exhort, to repentance 
Oo. v.19,20. land faith. with.. doctrine, “in every exhibition of long- 
@1 Pe.iv.11; Ac.| suffering, and every method of teaching.” 


xiii, 26; Ro. x.6; 


Ph. ii, 16; Ja. |, 22 Christian fidelity of Timothy in his sacred calling.—Thia 


213 30. |fidelity is strengthened by a glance at—I. The advent of the 
asa ra Lord “f II. The increasing corruption of the times; III. The ap- 
ceOnae aan the proaching end of Paul.—The true Christian fidelity in office.— 


True in—I. The greatest matters as in the smallest; Il. The 
consciousness of a holy calling./ + 
Christian zealin Norway.—When there was great spiritual 

darkness on the continent of Europe, and everything seemed to 
threaten that the light of the Gospel would be completely removed 
from Norway, God in His providence raised up a poor peasant, 
ttinate Je. that | WH0 lived near Indenckihill, on the confines of Sweden. He had 
which fastens on | received nothing but a common education, but the Lord made him 
the | acquainted with the truth, and filled him with zeal to commani- 
cate that truth to his countrymen, who were perishing for lack of 
knowledge. This good man, with his knapsack on his back, set 
out on the road, went through the length and breadth of Norway, 
proclaiming the Gospel in that wild and romantic country, to 
thousands and tens of thousands; and the Lord gave testimony 
to the word spoken in a most remarkable manner; for hundreds 
were in a short time, by his instrumentality, made to see and 
embrace the truth. It may be easily conceived, that he was not 
allowed to go on in peace: the unenlightened clergy would not en- 
dure him; they stirred up the magistrates against him, and he 
was cast into prison; as soon, however, as ha got out, he was 
again at his work; but, at length, having come to Christiania, the 
capital, a most bigoted place in regard to religion, he was appre 
hended, and cast into a dungeon, and kept there eleven years, from 


inclined road of 
error, and there 
ts no swiftness so 
wemendous as 
that with which 
we dash adown 
the plane, no in- 
sensibility 80 ob- 


above, will not 
delight to tarry 
here below, burn- 
ing up straw and 
stubble and such 
combustible 
things, and send- 
ing up nothing 
but gross earthly 
some ar pl 
at it ise up 
back an ° : : 
— sy came | Was writing treatises, and sending them forth into every part of 
Bown, toe: = se country: contriving, in the space of a very short time, to 
8)have one hundred and twenty-two tracts published at Cassel. 
ees Pp ™God | The effect of this peasant’s labours is, “hat at this day there are not 
along with it."—|fewer than ten thousand followers sf the Lord Jesus in that 
Cudworth. country. 


itching ears 8, 4. for. .come, hence be diligent now. endure, put up 
e1lTLi4 with. sound doctrine,s the simple Gospel, saving truth. 


b Eulicott. lusts, wishes, inclinations. shall .. teachers, “ will gather 
¢ “Wh. must|#round them a rabble of teachers.’> having .. ears,° fulse 
ever have claw- | teachers are prone to gratify an itch for novelty. they .. ears,‘ 


1800 to 1811. But he was not idle there; for, like Bunyan, he — 


——w 
-_ 


ee nes 


—E 


i 
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as fr. an offensive sound. truth, wh. demands holiness of heart | fgpreachers."— 
and life. fables,* human isi Trapp. 


Truth hidden when not sought ajter—I. The Truth, which|@ “Aristotle 


Paul preached, addresses itself to our spiritual nature—it will be 
tightly understood, and valued by none but lovers of virtue and 
truth. II. Earnestness is necessary for gaining religious truth ; 
and it is on this point that men so deceive themselves into a 
carelessness about it. III. One who does not seek the truth 
with all his heart and strength, can never understand it, or profit 
by it. Hence we must rouse ourselves, and persevere in God’s 
service.S 

Mending by hearing.—Dr. Hickringal, who was one of the 
chaplains of King Chas. II., whenever he preached before his 
Majesty, was sure to tell him of his faults from the pulpit. One 


day his Majesty met the doctor in the Mall, and said to him, f 


“ Doctor, what have I done to you that you are always quarrel- 
ling with me?” “I hope your Majesty is not angry with me,” 
quoth the doctor, “ for telling you the truth!” “No, no,” says the 
king; “ but I would have us for the future be friends.” ‘ Well, 
well,” quoth the doctor, “I will make it up with your Majesty on 
these terms; as you mend, I’ll mend.” 


5, 6. watch .. things,* be sober, etc. evangelist? [iii. 
192]. make..ministry,¢ fully perform thy ministry. Do all 
that relates to it with all zeal. ‘I... offered, I am already being 
poured out. “‘ His present sufferings form the commencement of 
the ‘libatio.’”* departure, so he speaks of his death. Depart- 
ing—going home—{ill. scholar going home fr. school). AF 
hand, stands by, is all but here. 

Sunset in peace.—I. The day gone by. We may look on this as 
a day of: 1. Battle; 2. Running; 8. ing trust. IL. The night 
at hand. We have here: 1. A libation—“ I am now ready to be 
offered ;”” 2. An exodus—* my departure is at hand.” II. The 
morning soon to come—The Christian contemplating death.— 


I. It is the part of a wise man to stand ready for his departure,. 


because: 1. It is an inevitable thing; 2. It is an infinitely mo- 
mentous eyent. II. Wherein this readiness for our departure 
consists: 1. Negatively. It does not consist in—(1) Being weary 
of life; (2) A thoughtless acquiescence with Providence; (3) A 
disposition to change to another state of things. 2. Positively. 
It consists in our being awakened to God. Address:—(1) Those 
sinking into the grave; (2) Such as are rising above it.* 
Evangelist.—Evangelists were presbyters of principal sufficiency, 
whom the Apostles sent abroad, and used as agents in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, wheresoever they saw need... . And concerning evan- 
gelists afterwards in Trajan’s days, the history ecclesiastical 
noteth that many of the Apostles, disciples, and scholars which 
were then alive, and did with singular love of wisdom affect the 
heavenly Word of God, to show their willing minds in executing 


‘that which Christ first of all required at the hands of men; they 


sold their possessions, gave them to the poor, and, betaking them- 
selves to travel, undertook the labour of evangelists, that is, they 
painfully hed Christ, and delivered the Gospel to them who 
as yet ra len heard the doctrine of faith.' 


7, 8. I.. fight, see on 1 Ti. vi. 12. I.. course, fig. life 
somp. toa race. I.. faith, the faith wh. he had to preach, he 


writeth that vul- 
tures are killed 
with oil of roses. 
Sweet smells en- 
rage tigers. 
Swine cannotliva ~ 
in some parts of 
Arabia, saith 
Pliny, by reason 
of the pleasant 
aromatical trees 
there growing in ~ 
every wood,” — 
e Tit. 1.14 
Dr. Newman. 

“God is the tem- 
perate man’s 
law; and plea- 
sure, the intem- 
perate man’s."=" 
Plato. 


work ofan | 
evangelist 


a He. xiii. 17. 

6 Ac. xxi & 

¢1 TL iv. 16 

a Ph. i. 17. 

‘e Ellicott. 

S Ph. i 23; 3 Pa 
L 14. 


g Dr. Edmond, 
h R, Cecil, M.A. 


“The Rev. J. 
Newton, who 
lived to a gcod 
old age, in his 
latter days usec 

to tell his friends 
—I am like a 
parcel packed up 
and directed, 
only waiting for 
the carrier to take 
me to my desti- 
nation ;’— blessed 
tranquillity. un- 
der such solemn 
circumstances.”= 
Offor. - 

“Old zeal fs only 

to be cozened by 

young hypo® 

crisy.”"—Far: 


i Hooker. 
the battle 


and the 
crown 


Rpaorsce 


. Watson. 
“ A believer's life 
and warfare end 


{n the dust. The 
2ourse and con- 
flict are finished 
togesher; though 
they commence 
trom different 
terms, yet they 
ever terminate 
together.” — 
Flacet. 


¢ A, Barnes, 


Femane 
rescens, 
Titus 


a Col. iv.14; Phil. 
24. 


dDA eom. 
name among the 
Gks.; fr. Deme- 
i, . Rom. 
eres, who pre- 
sided over agri- 
culture; and orig. 
was Go-moter = 
mother earth. 


¢ 1 Jo. i 15, 17; 
ba 833 xvi. 


d Said (. .) to 
have founded the 
Oh, at Vienne. 


eB. A. Grifin. 


*I¢ is pleasing 
when with 


ceive 
tune: if any ill— 
avort it, Heaven! 
befalls us, a 
friond’s kind eye 
beams comfort.” 


“The voice is 
powerful of a 
faithfal friend.” 
— Homer. 


f Cuyler. 


“ The expresai 
of truth is stm- 
plicity.” -Semeos. 


"| attraction,—« sinful, 
worlds 


@. T1L40THY. \ [Cap. iv. 9, 10 


. | had kept as a sacred trust. is .. me, is reserved. crown,’ ref. 


to lifeasarace. which ..Judge, who now guards my crown, 
shall. . day, and give to no other my crown. and.. only, ea. 
victor shall have a crown, his own crown. love, in the sense of 
“Jong for.” appearing,’ His Second Coming. = y 

Faith's fight crowned.—I. Paul’s courage. 1. A Christian’s life 
is a fight; 2. This is a good fight—a lawful war, a good captain. 
II. His constancy—* I have kept the faith.” III. His crown—a 
crown of: 1. Glory; 2. Life; 3. Righteousness.4— Paul's anticipa- 
tion of death.—I. His life finally reviewed: 1. How he regarded 
life: (1) As an “agony” or conflict; (2) As a “course” to be run; 
(3) As a keeping of the faith. 2, What had, in his life, actually 
occurred. (1) He had given up much; (2) He had suffered much. 
3. His views in regard to that course. 4. How different his views 
are from the review which some take of life: (1) The folly of a 
wasted life; (2) The wickedness of a life of perverted powers ; £ 
The misery of a life without religion. II. The prospect of the 
future life consequent on this review: 1. This view of a future life 
must spring from a review of the past. 2. On what Paul founded 
his hope of the “‘ crown.’ 


9, 10. do, etc., do thy best, earnestly strive. Demas,¢ prob. . 


contr. fr. Demetrius.» hath..me, inmy trouble. having... 
world,’ its ease, profit, pleasure. Crescens* (growing). Galatia, 
see Intro. to Ep. to Gal. Titus, see Intro. to Ep. to Tit. Dal- 
matia, part of Ro. prov.of Ilyricurh, on E. coast of the Adriatic. 
to the 8. of Liburnia. ; 

Demas.—I. The history of Demas. He: 1. Had made a good 
profession; 2. Had occupied a high position; 8. Had had many 
advantages. IL. His timidity. We should mourn this because of 
—1. The low state of piety it betrayed; 2. The grief it occasioned 
the Apostle. ILI. The resemblance between Demas and many pro- 
fessors now.* 

The attraction of worldliness.—Nearly all can recall that favourite 
fiction of their childhood—the voyage of Sindbad the Sailor into 
the Indian Sea. They will remember that magnetic rock that 
rose from the surface of the placid waters. Silently Sindbad’s 
vessel was attracted towards it; silently the bolts were drawn out 
of the ship’s side, one by one, through the subtle attraction of that 
magnetic rock. And, when the fated vessel drew so near that 
every bolt and clamp were unloosed, the whole structure of bul- 
wark, mast, and spars, tumbled into ruin on the sea, and the 
sleeping sailors awoke to their drowning agonies. So stands the 
magnetic rock of worldliness athwart the Christian’s path. Its 
attraction is subtle, silent, slow, but fearfully powerful on every 
soul that floats within its range. Under its enchanting spell, bolt 
after bolt of good resolution, clamp after clamp of Christian cbli- 
gation, are stealthily drawn out. .What matters it how long or 
how fair has been the man’s profession of religion, or how flaunt- 
ingly the flag of his orthodoxy floats from the masthead? Let 
sudden temptation smite the unbolted professor, and in an hour 
he isa wreck. He cannot hold together in a tempest of trial, 
he cannot go out on any cruise of Christian service, because 
he is no longer held together by a Divine principle within. It 
has been silertly drawn out of him by that mighty loadstone of 


godless, self-pampering, Obrist-rejecting 
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11, 12. Luke,® see Intro. to Gos. acc. to Lu. take Mark 
{see Intro. to Gos. ace. to Mk.), to thyself as companion. profit- 
able, serviceable. Tychicus, see on Ep. vi. 21, 22. Ephesus, 
hpi to 7? Eph. i; 

sicians and ministers.—A peculiar sympathy has alwa 
pxisted between the two professions, Dr. Fothergill—the oaks 
hysician—being requested by the friend of a poor curate, who 
ew his circumstances, to attend him—not only did so, but, on 
the curate offering him a fee, returned it and added a gift of ten 
guineas to use as he might need. Dr. Wilson, of Bath, once re- 
quested a friend to take fifty pounds to an indigent clergyman. 
He said he would take the money the next day. “Oh, my dear 
sir,” said the doctor, “ take it to him to-night. Only think of the 
importance to a sick.man of one good night’s rest.”—Literary 
eee werening with Luke, the author of the Gospel 
aring his name and the Acts, a long list might be constructed 
of physicians who have written on subjects outside their own pro- 
fession. To give only a few examples, Ficennius gave a Latin 
version of Plato, and explained his system ; Julius Scaliger wrote 
much criticism; Perrault, the antagonist of Boileau, translated 
Vitruvius, and lectured on geometry and architecture. Akenside 
and Armstrong were poets; and Smollett a novelist. Sir T. 
Brown, so often quoted in the margin of this work, the author of 
Pseudodozia, Epidemica, etc., and John Brown, Esq., the author 
of Hore Subsesive, were also physicians. 


books,<¢ prob. books generally; perh. papyrus rolls.4 parch- 
ments, membrana, prob. writings of P. himself. Alexander,’ 
see on 1 Ti. i. 20. d.. evil, treated meill. the.. works,/ 
as a caution to others, and in vindication of the truth. ware, 
old form of beware. for .. words, opposed his teaching. 

One man has great power of mischief.—I. The best of men may 
be opposed, I. Those who oppose good men have a bad reputa- 
tion. II. Bad reputations 
upon those who have yet reputations to make. IV. Any man can 
easily make himself mischievous and offensive. V. Bad men are 
to be left to God for judgment. VI. The good man should warn 
others against the bad man.s—The cloak and the parchments ; or, 
man’s needs.—Introduction :—We have here—(1) A striking illus- 
tration of the manner of Divine inspiration; (2) A beautiful 
display of spiritual self-possession; (8) An affecting utterance of 
human needs. There are three classes of human needs before 
us: I. The physical—* the cloak; II. The social—“ when thou 
comest ” (see v. 9); III. The spiritual—“ the books,”’ ete. Con- 
elusion :—This subject teaches—(1) Humility; (2) Gratitude; (3) 
Benevolence; (4) True self-interest.* F 

Parchments—membrana.—For writings intended to be much 
used, and to last long—as the Sacred Scriptures—some substance 


B6E 
So Mark, 


chicus 
@2 Ti.i.15; Col, 
v.14 


“To say, with La 
Roche foucauld, 
that ‘in the ad- 
versity of our 
best friends, 
there is some- 
a that does 
not displease us,’ 
and to say that 
in the prosperity 
of our best 
friends there is 
something that 
does not please 
us, seems to be 
the same thing; 
yet 1 believe 
first is false and 
the second true,” 
—Greville. 


Be slow in 
choosing a 
friend, butslower 
in changing. 


cloak, books, 
parchments 


@1 Co, iv. 11; 9 
Oo, xi. 27. 
6 Or “Case for 


writings,” acc, te 
Chrysostom, 


¢ See Serm. by 
Bull, xv. 180, © 


@ Bible Lore, 4. 
¢ Ac, xix. 23, 


ould have an educational effect|s Ps Friggin. 4; 


28. 


“ To divert at any 
time a trouble- 
some fancy, run 
to thy books; 
they presently 
fix thee to them, 
and drive the 
other out of thy 
thoughts. They 
always receive 
thee with th¢ 
same kindness,’ 
—Fuller. > 


g Dr. Parker. 

h A. J. Morris. 

“ Without books 
is silent, 


with a tougher texture than papyrus was needed. This desidera-| , 04 


was met by the employment of the prepared skins of various 
soitiate now nce under the general name of parchment. It is 
said that parchment (of which the finer sort, made of the skins of 
very young ealves, is called vellum) was invented by Eumenes 


justice dormant 
natural science 
at a stand, philo- 
sophy ‘ame, led 
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ters dumb, and 
wll things  in- 
volved in Oim- 
merian dark- 
ness,”--Bartholin. 


“Productive was 
the _world in 
many things, but 
must iz books.” 
—Pollok. . 


i Bible Lore. 


Divine 
deliverance 
a Ma. xxvi. 25. 
6 Ac. vii. 60, 


c Ma. x. 19, 20; 
Ac. xxiii. 11; 2 
Co xii. 9. 


d2 Pe. ii. 9. 
e R. Sibbes 


“Tt was agree- 
able to the cus- 
tom of the 
Romans, that 
when @& rson 
was = judicially 
tried for any 
crime, his friends 
attended him in 
court, to coun- 
tenance and as- 
sist him. To this 
the! Apostle here 
alludes,”-Burder. 


¢ Spurgeon. 


See Dr. Barnes’ 
St. Paul, 445, 


“We lie to God 
. prayer if we 
0 not rely upon 
Him after 
prayer.” — Swin- 
mock, 


Prisca, 
Aquila, 
Erastus, 
Trophimus 


a Ac, xvili, 1—8, 
Ro. xvi. 8; 2 Ti 
1, 16—18, 


6 Ac. xix. 22 o,| 


xvi. 23. 

¢ Ac. xx. 4; xi, 
29. 

@ Ac. xx. 15 

0 Oscterees. 


(Cap.iv. 16—20. 


II., King of Pergamos (B.c. 197—159), in consequence of the 
prohibition of the export of papyrus from Egypt by Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. This may be true of parchment proper, but Herodotua 
(who was born s.c. 484) mentions writing on skins as common in 
his time; and Ctesias (B.c. 398) describes the ancient Persian 
records as written on leather. The word Pergamena is supposed 
by some to prove its invertion at Pergamos, where, probably, it 
‘vas improved and largely manufactured ; but the word itself was 
not in use until many years alter Eumenes, its supposed inventor, 
diei. According to Mabillon, it first occurs in the writings of 
Tatto, a monk of the fourth century, before whose time the usual 
word was membrana, the word we find in the Greek Testament.é 


II. TIMOTHY. - 


16—18. first answer, ref. uncertain. but ..me,« so the 
Lord was forsaken. 1..charge,® imphying the sinfulness of 
lack of sympathy and boldness. the ..me,° there is one who 
never leaves His friends. known, fulfilled. lion, either 
literally—lion of amphitheatre: or figuratively—tfr. great danger. 
from .. work,¢ that either threatened him, or the truth that he 
preached. and.. kingdom, will save me into, Note P.’s con- 
fidence in respect of the end. 

God’s goodness in the greatest distresses.—I. Paul’s experience 
of God’s loving care of him in his past deliverances. IL. His 
assured hope, built upon this experience, that God would—1. 
Deliver him from every evil work; 2. Preserve him unto his 
heavenly kingdom. III. The issue of both his experience and 
his hopes.—His heavenly kingdom.—Yonder city of the great 
King is a place of—I. Active service to God. IL. Communion 
with all the people of God. III. Victory realised—we are more 
than conquerors through Him who hath Joved us. IV. Security, 
for there we are perfect citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem. f 

A good reason for preaching Christ.—The Rev. Mr. Venn, an 
evangelical and faithful minister of Christ, was one day addressed 
by a neighbouring clergyman in nearly the following words :— 
“Mr. Venn, I don’t know how it is, but I should really think 
your doctrines of grace and faith were calculated to make all your 
hearers live in sin, and yet I must own that there is an aston- 
ishing reformation wrought in your parish; whereas I don’t be- 
lieve I ever made one soul the better, though I have been telling 
them their duty for many years.”” Mr. Venn was pleased at the 
clergyman’s honest confession, and frankly told him he would do 
roe Aa burn all his old sermons, and try what preaching Christ 
wo 0. 


19, 20. Prisca, etc. [iii. 166]. Onesiphorus, see on 2 
Ti. i. 16. He is said to have been (?) Bp. of Crone in Mesgenia. 
Erastus, it is doubtful if this be the E. previously ref. to [iii 
178, 383]. Corinth, see Intro. to Ep. to Cor. Trophimus- 
fii. 184, 199]. 
Miletum, or Miletus4 [iii. 186]. 

Aquila and Priscilla, the model of Christian wedlock.—They 
were—I. Closely bound together ; I. Zealous in labour; IIL. 
Richly blessed. The association of the saints should be more 
intimate the shorter the lifetime becomes.¢ 


True politeness.—True .politeness is not wholly made up of 


graceful manners, and courtly conversation, and a strict adher- 
ence to the rules of fashion, however these may be. If 


Trad. says he was beheaded under Nero, — 


# 


ee) eee co i + ly eh weet he 


a a ee 


~~ a Soe 


a ida ie 


maa “Ss 


_ 


Cap. iv. 21, 22.) 


is something less superficial than these accomplishments, 
Genuine courtesy grows out of an assiduous self-denial, and a 
constant consideration of the happiness of others. The forms 
and usages of etiquette derive all their beauty and significance 
from the fact that each of them requires the sacrifice of one’s own 
ease and convenience to another’s comfort. St. Paul, who 


i. TIMOTHY. 


before Felix and Agrippa, and even when the object of the abuse {fn 


and insult of the Jewish mob, showed what should be the conduct 
of a true gentleman, has included all of refinement in these few 
words, “ In honour preferring one another.” How noble does the 
same principle appear in the words of the chivalrous Sir Philip 
Sidney, who when he lay wounded on the battile-field, and was 
offered a cup of cold water, motioned it to a suffering soldier at 
his side, ‘‘ This man’s necessity is greater than mine!” 

21, 22. do.. winter, both bec. his own death was near, and 
bec. of dangers, etc., of travel. Eubulus (prudent), nothing 
more known. Pudens,¢ prob. the husband of Claudia. Linus,’ 
prob. the first Bp. of Ro. of that name. Claudia, perh. of 
British birth. the. . spirit,¢ see on Ga. vi. 18; Phil. 25. 

Christ with us.—I. In what sense Christ is with His people. 
We cannot hope to enjoy His bodily presence; yet in His spiritual 
presence He can be with us. He is with us when, as the Uni- 
versal Ruler, He governs all things for our good. Il. That which 
causes us to need His presence—the requirements of our earthly 
state. III. The great and manifold blessings which His presence 
brings: 1. How largely He increases our store of knowledge! 2. 
How He promotes the growth and strength of our spiritual life! 


8. The peace which He brings; 4. How He assimilates us to His ah Prot 
Conclusion :—What a emg His presence will be to— 


image! 
(1) The children; (2) Young men and maidens; (3) Those who 
ve passed the season of youth; (4) The aged.4 
Claudia.—It is not improb. that C. was the dau. of a Brit. 


King, and perh. a native of Chichester... In a. 42, Aulus| 30, 


Plautius was sent by Claudius to conquer Brit. One of the Brit. 
chiefs, Cogidunus, was made king of the Regni, i.e., the inhabs. 
of Sussex and Surrey (Tacit. Agric, 14). Assuming the name of 
his patron he became Tiberius Claudius Cogidunus, and it is con- 
jectured that he had a daughter whom, in honour of Clandius, he 
called Claudia. Ab. this time there app. in Ro. a Brit. lady of 
great beauty by the name of Claudia, and it was com. for the 
children of subject princes to be educated at the imperial court as 
hostages. Now, Pomponia Grecina. the wife of A. Plautius had 
bec. a Christian (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32), and Claudius, would be 
under her protection, and adopt her religion. Martial (Zpig. iv. 
18) states that Pudens mar. Claudia, a foreigner, and in another 
Epigram (xi. 53) he says she was a Briton. In 1723, during some 
excavations at Chichester (the Rom. cap. of Sussex), the foll. in- 
scription was found—* This temple to Neptune and Minerva, the 
Company of Smiths, and those in office amongst them, by the 
authority of Tiberius Claudius Cogidunus, Legate of Augustus in 
Brit., have dedicated, at their own cost, for the weal of the Imp. 
house, Pudens, the S. of Pudentius granting the site.” Here we 
have Pudens, the husb. of Claudia, loldiug possessions among 
the Regni, whieh is readily acc. for, if Claudia was the dau. of 
Cogidunus. 
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‘\ ‘There is @ kind 
of sympathy in 
souls, that fita 
them for each 
other; and we 
may be assured 
when we see two 
persons engaged 
the warmth 
of a mutual affec-— 
tion, that there | 
are certain quali- 
ties in both their * 
minds which 
bear & resem- 
blance to one 
another.” — Steele. 


Eubulus, 
——- 
inus 

Claudia 

a See Savile's 
Intro, of Christy. 
into Brit. ii. 82 7f., 
also Cony. and 
How. ii. 595; also 
Up. Burgess on 
Orig. of Ane. Brit. 
Ch.; also Lewin, 
Lifeof Paul, 
956 ff. ; and Mar- 


“There are eyes 
which need only 
to look up, to 
touch every 
chord of # breast 
choked by the 
stifling atmo- 
sphere of stiff 
and stagnant Bo- 
ciety, and to call 
forth tones which 
might become 
the aecompany- 
ing musie of 4 
life. This gentle 
transfusion of 
mind into mind 
is the eee of ; 
sympathy.”— 
Richter. 

d W. Walters. 


e Condensed fr 
Lewin, Life ¢; 
Paw, 956 ff. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO TITUS 


Introduction. 


uthor, Pavt. Same evidence as in case of Ep. to Tim.,¢.v. Exoept 
oi ep ee nearly all eminent authorities admit that the Episs. te Tim, 
and Tit. were written by one person. II. Time, ab. a.p. 66 or 67. III. Place, 
prob. Epnesus; or some other place in A. Minor (Cony. and How. ii. 566). IV. 
To whom, Tirvs. A Gk. prob. converted by P. (Tit. i. 2); went with P. to 
Jerus. fr. Antioch (Ga. ii. 3; cf. Ac. xv. 2); aft., at close of 3rd miss. jour., sent 
fr. Ephesus to Cor. (2 Co. viii. 6; xii. 18). Not finding T. at Troas (ii. 12, 13), 
Paul met him in Macedonia (vii. 6, 7, 18), and, aft., sent him to Cor. with 2nd 
Ep. (viii. 6, 16—18, 22—24). Lost sight of for some time, we find he had 
been left in Crete (Tit. i. 5). Prob. he joined P., aft., in Nicopolis (iii. 12, 13), 
and then left him for Dalmatia (2 Ti. iv, 10). hee. to trad., aft. preaching in 
Dal., he returned to Crete; was long a bp. there, and died in extreme old age. 
It is uncertain when, or by whom, the Chs. in Crete were founded. Jews of 
wealth and influence abounded in Crete (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12.1; Wars, ii. 7. 1). 
Prob. some of these were converted on the day of Pentecost (Ac. ii. 11). The 
Oretians o* ii. 12) were noted for avarice (Livy, xliv. 45; Plutarch, Paul, 
mil. 6. 23; Polybius, vi. 46. 8), ferocity, fraud (Polybius, vi. 46. 9; iv. 8, 11; 
Strabo, x. 6. 4; Leonidas, Anthol. iii. 22), and mendacity (Polybius, vi. 47. 5). 
V. Design, to instruct Tit. in the government of the Cn. Chs., to exhort the 
people to obey him, and to caution them against the errors of Judaizing 
teachers. VI. Peculiarities, the verbal coincidences existing betw. this Ep, 
and 1 Tim. are numerous, and tend te confirm th 
written ab, the same time. 


Synopsis. 
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to necessary directions.......000-+.12, 18 


Iv. Conclusion... -ccvscsnss-casmsssascsce lS 
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Oap. 1. 1-9.) 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


1—4, God,¢ P. usually styles himself servant of Jesus Christ. 
A forger would have adopted the usual custom of the Apos. 
acc... elect, for the furtherance of the faith, ete. acknow- 
ledging, for the full knowledge. after,? according to. in 
hope,° etc., see on 2 Ti.i.1,9,10. but... times, see on Ro. 
rvi. 25. Word, esp. this word of prom. which . . Saviour,? sce 
os 22. 1. 1. * Titus, see Intro. own son, true, genuine. 
Grace, etc., see on Ga. 1. 3; and Ep. i. 2. 

God’s Word manifested through preaching.—I. The manifesta- 
tion of God’ Word. This was gradually made to men—to all 
nations, both Jews and Gentiles—in general, and to particular 
spots. II, The instrumentality employed for that manifestation 
—preaching. We should imitate, in preaching—1. The simplicity, 
2. The zeal and affection, displayed in the Apostles’ preaching./ 
—Impossible for God.—Here is (v. 2)—I. An argument for trust. 
God, in all views of His character, may be safely trusted—He is 
wise, mighty, good, and faithful—He cannot lie. II. An argu- 
ment for truth. God cannot lie Himself; and He hates lying in 
others. You should be truthful, for God cannot be deceived.g 

The Word of God stands.—In commercial crises, manhood is at 
a greater discount than fands are. Supposing a man had said to 
me last spring, “‘ If there comes a pinch in your affairs, draw on 
me for ten thousand dollars.” The man said so last spring; but 
I should not dare to draw on him this fall. I should say, “ Times 
have changed; he would not abide by it.” But God’s promises 
are “ from everlasting to everlasting;” and He always stands up 
to them. There never was a run on heaven which was not 
ged met. No creature in all the world, or in lying, audacious 

ell, shall ever say that he drew a draft upon heaven, and that 
God dishonoured it.* 

5, 6. Crete,« isle in Medit. 140 m. long. O. was a Rom. prov. 
fr. 67 B.c. under a proconsul, now called Candia; or, by the 
Turks, Kirid. Not known when Tit. was leftinC. in.. city, 
fr. city to city. if any, etc., see on 1 Ti. iii. 2—9, 12. 

Titus left in Crete.—I, The power left to Titus—“ I left thee” 
—I—1l'aul—an Apostle of Christ. II. The use and exercise of 
this power: 1. To set in order things that are wanting; 2. To 
ordain elders in 7 city. IL. The limitation of these acts— 
“as I had appointed thee.” Titus had to do nothing but accord- 
ing to commission, and by special direction.® 

7—Q9. bishop, etc.,* see on 1 Ti. iii. 2,3. faithful word, 
true Christian doctr. convince, convict. gainsayers, 
eontradictors. . 

The seaman bishop.—Queen Elizabeth promised a sea-captain, 
who had distinguished himself in battle, that he should have the 
first vacancy that offered itself. The see of Cork becoming vacant, 
he went up to London, and claimed the literal fulfilment of the 
royal promise; and, although destitute of qualifications for the 
pffiee, was made a bishop in honour of the Queen’s word, she 

ing to him that she “‘ h he would take as good care of 
Ch: as he bad done of 
VOL. IV. 


“ Money 
the manure, 
e State.” This bishop preached but |e m8 uni 

AA 


OTR. A.D. 66, . 


salutation 


@ Ac. xxvii, 2; 
xili. 47, 48. 


b 1 Ti. iif, 16; 9 
Pe. 1,8; Ep.L4. 


cl Pe. i 3; Nu, 
xxiii, 19; He. vi 
17; Ma. xxv. 34. 
d@1 Ti. iv. 10. 


e 2 Oo. viii, 23; 1 
Ti. i 2. 


St W. Lucy. 

g Dr. Edmond. 
“As in Nature, . 
the commodities 
that are of the 


to 

Religion the most 
necessary truths 
are the piainest 
to be under- 
Bi "Leighton. 


_ 


@ Ac, xxvii. 7, 12, 
21. 


6 W. Burkitt, M.A 
c Chaucer, 


is 
of very 


keep it quiet 
until it 


teaching 
error for 
gain 

a Jows were liv- 
In Crete above 
fifty years before, 


Jos. Ant. xvii, 12. 
1; Wars ii. 7.1. 


6 Ro. xvi. 17, 18. 
eM. Henry. 


“Mammon has 
enriched his 
thousands, and 
has damned his 
ten thousands,” 
—Dr. South. 


“Tt isthe worldly 
mind and love of 
wealth that is the 
sin at the root; 
the ways of get- 
ting it are butthe 
branches,”"— 
Baxter... 


d@ Milton. 


character of 
the Cretians 


a Epimenides, 
born at Cnossus 
or Gortyna, re- 
garded as a pro- 
phet, priest, and 
ost. Said to 
ye visited 
Athens B.O. 5 
and to have 


TITUS. (Cap. 1. 10-14, 


instance of disinterestedness of which he had just been a witness. 


10, 11. deceivers. . circumcision, Judaizing Christians.* 
whose .. stopped, reduced to silence by the power of the Spirit. 
houses, families. things. . not, false but agreeable doctr. 
for .. sake, have less regard for the truth than gain. 

False teachers.—I. The false teachers described,—unruly, head- 
strong, ambitious of power, vain talkers, mostly of the circum- 
cision. II. How they were to be dealt_with—‘“ their mouths 
must be stopped,” not by outward force, but by confutation and 
conviction. III. The reasons given for this—because of: 1. The 
man effect of their errors; 2. Their base end in what they 

0.° r, 


Personification of — 
- (Beno led them on: 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven ; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts, 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d ; 
In vision beatific: by him first : 
Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother carth 
For treasures, better hid.¢ 


12—14. one . . themselves,* of these Cretians. the. . 
liars,’ they were proverbially so. evil beasts, wild, savage 
people. slow bellies, gluttonous do-nothings. this. . true, 
though a heathen writer. sharply,° severely. fables, see on 
1Ti.i.4.. and..men,@ as opp. to the law of God. 

The profane not far from Hell.—An officer, much addicted te 
profane swearing, visited the mines in Cornwall, attended by a 


pious person who was employed in the works. During his visit te. 


the pit, the officer uttered many profane and abominable expres- 


nt Al 


a 


Oap. #, 1,2) FITUs. 


sions! and as he ascended in company with the pious miner, 


finding it a long way, he said to him, “If it be so far down to |®8® 


your work, how far is it to hell?’" The miner promptly replied, 


** I do not know how far it is to hell, sir; but | believe, that if 


the rope by which we are drawn up should break, you would be 
there in a minute.” ‘ 
15,16. pure .. pure,* see on Ro. xiv. 14,20. but.. pure, 
such turn the best things into materials of sin. but .. defiled, 
which explains the foregoing. they .. God, a hypocritical pro- 
fession. but .. him, a true knowledge of God bears good fruit, 


abominable, in the sight of God. reprobate, not approving| Eo 


any good thing. 

Purity of mind indispensable—I. The import of the terms. By 
the pure is not meant sinless. II. Dlustrate the sentiment of the 
text: 1. On a believing mind, the doctrines of Christ will have a 
sanctifying, and the contrary on an unbelieving mind; 2. On a 
believing mind precepts and even threatenings produce a salutary 
effect; 3. Mercies and judgments humble, melt, and soften some; 
but they harden others; 4. The evils which occur among men 
differently influence different characters; 5. The treatment re- 
ceived from men brings out the state of the heart. 

Christian liberty.‘ I recollect the sense,’”’ says Saurin, “* which 
a celebrated bishop in the Isle of Cyprus gave these words in the 
first ages of the Church. I speak of Spiridion. A traveller, ex- 
hausted with the fatigue of his journey, waited upon him on a 
day which the Church had set apart for fasting. Spiridion in- 
stantly ordered some refreshment for him, and invited him, by 
his own example, to eat. ‘ No, I must not eat,’ said the stranger, 
‘because I am a Christian.’ ‘And because you are a Christian,’ 
replied the bishop to him, ‘you may eat without scruple, 
agreeably to the decision of an Apostle—unto the pure all things 
are pure.’” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


1, 9. sound doctrine, see on 1 Ti.i. 10. aged,¢ naturally 
to be respected, they should command respect. sober, see on 1 
Ti. iii. 2. grave,serious. temperate, in speech and manners, 
moderate. patience, fortitude. : 

Old men in the Christian Church.—For the attainment and 
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| above 180 }ra, of 
Mr 
ad Jov. 8. . 
le2 Ti iv. 2 
@ Ma. xv. 9. 


all things ‘ 
pure to the 
pure 


a1 Ti iv. &4: 
. Xiv. 23, 


Serm. by F. W 
Robertson, M.A. 
fii. 139. 


“Tt may often be 
noticed that the- 
less virtuous peo 
ple are, the more 
they shrink away 
from theslightest 
whiff of the odour 
of unsanctity. 
The goodare ever 
the most chari- 
table; the pure 
are the most 


brave.”—Anom. 
b A. Fulier. 


is the 
feminine, truth 
the masculine, of 
honour,”—Hare. 


aged men ; 
a Pr. xvi, Sly 
Phil 9. 

6 Ja. v. 8, 10, 

c W. G. Blake. 


“ An healthy old 
fellow, that is not 
| @ fool, is the hap- 

jest creature 

ving. It is at 
that time of life 
only men enjoy 
their faculties 
with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 
It is then we 
have nothing to 
manage, as the 
phrase is; we 


whe 
right truth, amd 
| whether the rest 
jof the worid will 
give um the privi 


872 


or not, we 
el 80 little to 
ask of them, tha’ 
we can take it.” 
—<Steele. 


d@ T. Adams. 


“Preaching 
must be affec- 
tionate and cor- 
dial, as proceed- 
ing from the 
heart, and an 
experimental ac- 
quaintance with 
those truths 


that 
are the least 
bashful are not 
unfrequently the 
most modest; 
and we are never 
more deceived, 
than when we 
would infer any 
laxity of prin- 
ciple, from that 
freedom of de- 
meanour which 
often arises from 


furniture, but 
qualities; somen 
are to be esteem- 
ed for virtue, not 
weal th.”"—So- 
crates. 


young men 
a2 Ti iL 22, 
. 


61 TL iv, 12, 


“Whilst thon 
art young thou 
wilt think youth 


PITUA. (ap. 1. 3-8 
promise to the people. We are unfit to be seers if we cannot 
distinguish between Hagar and Sarah. A minister without learn. 
ing is a mere cypher which fills up a place, and increaseth the 
number, but signifies nothing. There have been some niggardly 
affected to learning, calling it man’s wisdom. if the moral songs 
of a poet, or a philosopher, or perhaps some golden sentence of a 
father drop from us, it is straight called poisoned eloquence, as if 
all these were not the spoils of the Gentiles and mere handmaids 
unto Divinity. They wrong us: we make not the pulpit a philo- 
sophy-logic-poetry-school: but all these are so many stairs to the 
pulpit. Will you have it? The fox dispraiseth the grapes he 
cannot reach. If they could beat down learning, they might 
escape. censure for their own ignorance. For shame! Let none 


.{that have borne a book dispraise learning. She hath enemies 


enough abroad; she should be justified of her own children. 
Let Barbary disgrace arts, not Athens.¢ 


8—5. not.. wine, a vice to wh. the Cretians were addicted. 
teachers, by their example at home. teach, school. discreet, 
prudent. chaste, of pure life, modest. keepers, etc., with 
housewifely care. good, cheerful, thrifty. obedient, etc., see 
on Ep. v. 22. blasphemed, ill-spoken of. 


The office of aged women.—All aged women in the Christian 
Church have a kind of priestly office—I. To pray for the young 


women; II. To lead them to holiness.—If Christian women lead 
scandalous and unseemly lives, great occasion is given to un- 
believers to revile the Gospel.’ 

An aged woman.—We have this week to record the decease of 
the oldest inhabitant of Kent, who died at Kennington, on Friday, 
at the age of 108 years. We allude to a woman named Ann 
Parker, who was born on the 29th of September, 1728, at Ken- 
sington, her parents being labouring people, of the name of Burn, 
residing in that parish. About the year 1750 she was married 


and became the mother of two children, the eldest of whom died | 


about three years ago, and the other is still living at Faversham, 
in her eighty-fourth year. Her faculties were unimpaired to the 
last; she could narrate events, which happened as far back as 
1747, with surprising accuracy; and her eyesight was so 

that it never required the aid of spectacles. During her whole 
life she abstained from taking spirituous liquors, indulging only 
in tea. She has, for some years back, been one of those yelept 
living wonders, and few persons visited the neighbourhood with- 
out paying a visit to Dame Parker. During the last forty years 
she was relieved by the parish, and that, united with the kindness 
of her friends, enabled her to live and die in comfort.’ 


6—8. sober-minded,* self-restrained; ref. to self-govern- 
ment. uncorruptness, in matter, manner, purpose. sound 
speech,’ ref. to exercise of public functions. ashamed,? of ‘his 


previous opposition; put to silence. having..you, no evil 


thing to report, if they act as spies. 

Sober-mindedness. —1. What is the right notion of “ sober- 
mindedness :” 1. Without much of serious thought there cannot 
be sober-mindedness; 2. No principles can suffice for the trav 
sober-mindedness, unless as consciously held as under the 


sanction of God; 8. This high state cannot exist without the 


person’s forming a sound judgment of his own mind; 4. The 


—_" 


Oap. 1i.9-12) 


paasions and appetites must be controlled ; 5. Things must be 
viewed in their consequences. IT. The application of its principles 
to some of the circumstances of youth. Sober-mindedness is 
necessary—1. To the main grand purpose of life; 2. For the 
subordinate schemes and pursuits of life; 3. To companionship 
and friendly connections; 4. With regard to the terms on which 
young people shall stand with what is called the world. IL A 
few considerations for the enforcement of that application: 1. 
Youth will soon be passed away; 2. Things will have their con- 
sequences; 3. Life may be prolonged—then waste not all your 
spirits in youth, and leave none for old age.¢ 
Self-restraint ; a hint to young men.—The late Mr. Walker, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, was naturally of a sanguine and 
somewhat choleric temperament; but his manners and general 
deportment were singularly patient and calm. He used to give 
the following account of the conquest which he obtained over hia 
constitutional irritability :—When I was a young man, I had en- 
gaged to be at the marriage of a friend, and promised myself 
much pleasure on the occasion. I dreamed that I was on the way 
to the scene of festivity, and that I had a bridge to pass over. 
When I arrived at it, my horse became restive, and would not 
I used the whip and spur without success. I dismounted, 
and lashed him; but all in vain. My passion was excited in a high 
degree; and the sensations produced by the impetuosity of my 
temper awoke me, In the instant of awaking, I beheld the bridge 
fall; while a voice, as I thought, struck my ear,—‘t Youne MAN, 
BE SOBER-MINDED.’ The recollection of this circumstance, though 
a dream, produced a happy efiect for the future in my constitu- 
tional impatience.” 


9,10. servants, see on Ep. vi. 5—8. not.. again, gain 
saying, contradicting; ref. also to pert, saucy replies. purloin- 
, stealing (a word on what are called perquisites). but.. 
ty, faithful use of employer I f 
even servants may do this, things, relating to their duty, station. 
The duties of servants.—L, The general duty to which servants 
are here exhorted—obedience to their masters. I. Their particular 
duties: 1. Not contradicting when commanded; 2. Honesty and 
fidelity. III. The motive to these duties—that they may honour 
Christ and His holy religion.‘ WS 
An honest etaet alive, a poor Turk, had been brought up 
from his youth with care and kindness by his master Mustapha. 


When the latter lay at the point of death, Selim was tempted by |y) 


his fellow-servants to join them in stealing a part of Mustapha’s 

treasures. “No,” said he, “‘Selim is no robber! I fear not to 
offend my master for the evil he can do me now, but for the good 
he has done me all my life long.” 


11, 12. »* “that grace of God whereby alone it is pos- 
sible for mankind to be saved.”* hath .. men, in Jesus Christ, 
made known by the Gospel. teaching,«discipling us. ungod- 
liness, unlike God in spirit, aim. and . . lusts, worldly desires. 
we .. godly, ref. to » Christian’s relation to himself, to others, 
and to God. in... world, while we have to do with the present 


phe x grace of God” in the 


grace .—By the “ 
ee cekeieat tes Gonna the dda in—I. Its charac- 


an 
—s 


teuqg*oHs som k® Posaore? E© w® 8a  °”»+=SRSEFPOR ‘O55 © IBSBS 
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sn ; be- 
hold, the longest 
day hath ita 
evening, and that 
thou shalt enjoy 
it but once, that 
it mever turns 

3; Gre it, 
therefore, as the © 
spring-time, 
which soon de- 
parteth, and 
wherein thou 
oughtest to plans 
and sow all pro- 
visions for a long 
and happy life.” 
—Stir W. Raleigh. 


a J. Foster. — 


“Three days of 
antntee 
compan: a 
weniale will” 
make you better 
acquainted’ with 
another than one. 
hour's conversa- 
tion with him 
every day for 
three years."== 
Lavater, 


duty i 


al Pe. it, 18; 2 
vi 1, 2. 


*s property, secrets, etc. adorn,?|'T. 


b Ma. v. 16; Ph 
ii, 15, ‘ 


Purloin, lit. t 
carry away toa 
long _ distance, 
Old Fr. purloig- 
nier—pur, pour, 
for, eloigner, ta 
carry off —/loin, 
longus, f 


W. Burkitt, 
AA, 


+ *O0, L Js 


rents, 
children — better 
children, masters 
- better masters, 
and servants bet- 
ter servants; in 
® word, I would 
not give @ far- 
thing for that 
man’s religion 
whose cat and 
dog were not the 
better for it,"— 
R, Hill. 
da J. Morgan. 
the work of 
Christ 
a Ph. iii. ry ~ 
e. 
iii, 12; Ook £5; 
lil, 4. 


b“It seems dif, 
to resist the con- 
viction that our 
blessed Lord is 
here said to be 
our 

and cory this 
text is a direct, 
definite, and even 
studied, declara- 
tion of the Di- 


@ Ro. xiff. 1; 1 
Po. ii. 13, 14 
6 Ep ty. 31. 
¢ Col. iil, 12. 


_ €Ga. vi. 10, 


OW. W. Wythe 


YITUS. (Cap. ili. 1,& 


teristics: 1. It originated in; 2. It reveals; 8. It communicates 
God's grace. IL. Its appearance: 1. In promises; 2. In types 
and shadows; 8. In substance, in the life and death of Christ, 
Ill. Its teaching. It teaches man—l. What he is to renounce; 
2. What course he is to pursue.¢ ; 

A remark of the learned Selden.—Towards the close of his lif 
John Selden was so thoroughly convinced of the superior value 
the Holy Scriptures, as to declare that Tit. ii. 11—14 afforded 
him more solid satisfaction than all he had ever read.—7'ha 
power of Divine grace.—An Indian said, “ I crossed the Lecha to- 
day in a boat, and being driven into the rapid current, was nearly 
overturned; but a large tree, whose branches dropped into the 
water, stayed my course, and saved me.” So are we irresistibly 


‘peculiar mark. 


hurried away by sin; but as soon as the Mighty One stretches 
forth His hand, we receive power to withstand the world’s stream. 


18—15. looking .. hope,® the fulfilment of that hope wh. 
we have through faith, and.. appearing, manifesting of the 
glory. of..Christ,® the great God our Saviour, etc., who.. 
iniquity, see on Ga. i. 4; Ep. v. 2. peculiar,¢ peculiarly God’s 
own above all other nations. zealous.. works, their most 
exhort, believers. rebuke,¢ the careless. 
with all, with every show and use of authority. let.. 
thee,/see on 1 Ti. iv. 11. Give no one just cause to do so.” 

The happy hope.—I. The appearance of the grace of God leads te 
the appearance of His glory. II. The appearing of the glory is a 


6e5s,| blessed hope. III. The grace disciplines us to look for the glory. 


Yield to the discipline, and the hope will be strengthened.’ 
Peculiar people—Amongst the singular sects of modern times 
there is a small one calling itself the “ Peculiar People,” and rest- 
ing for its title on a misapprehension of a Bible word. ‘ Chris- 
tians,” they say, ‘‘ are to be a peculiar people, so, in all things we 
can, we will depart from ordinary usage.” In truth, the word 


.| has changed its meaning, and did not in the days of King James 


mean eccentric or singular. Worldly conformity is bad, yet the 
Bible nowhere enjoins upon believers an unnecessary aberration 
from the ways of other men. The word occurs four times in the 
Old Testament, and twice in the New, and reference to the 
original text proves that the people of God are spoken of as a 
‘“‘ purchased” people, the redeemed of the Lord, and i 
appropriated to Him. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


1, 2. put .. magistrates,* obey all constituted governors, 
ready, have hand, head, heart always prepared. tore work, 
not enough to avoid evil. to. .man,‘ if you cannot speak good, 
be silent. brawlers, contentious. gentle,« forbearing. shew- 
ing. . men,? be kind to all, whatever their character or return. 

Activities.—I, What kind of good works? To: 1. The bodies 
of men; 2. Their souls; 3. The Church. II. What is the readi- 
ness enjoined: 1. Cheerfulness; 2 Promptness; 3 Perseverance; 
4, Catholicity. III. Why enjoined? Because of: 
of Christianity; 2. The example of Christ; 3. Personal improve- 
ment; 4. Future reward.— Against evil-speaking in generad—L 


1. The geniua 


. » life,’ in respect of hope; not yet in possession. 


Oap. iii. 3—7.) TITUs 


The explanation of this precept: 1. The object—‘no man!” 2. 
The act—* speak evil” — heme, reproach, orrevile. II. Some 
inducements to its observance: 1. Evil-speaking is directly oppo- 
site to the nature, and inconsistent with the tenour of religion; 
2. It is always condemned as evil; 3. Severe punishments are 
denounced upon it; 4. It is a symptom of a weak and disordered 
mind; 5. It shows low spirit and ill breeding; 6. Its users do 


‘mischief to themselves by their evil talk; 7 It is a grievous 


erversion of the excellent gift of speech, to use the tongue for a 
purpose.f 

Evil speaking.—The late Dr. Waugh, of London, had a marked 
dislike of everything bordering on slander or defamation. The 
following is an illustration of his character in this point:—One of 
his people had travelled all the way from Newtown to his father’s, 
where he usually resided, to communicate to him an unfavourable 
report concerning another member of his congregation. Some 
friends being with him, this person was requested to stay and dine 
with him, After dinner he took occasion, in a jocular manner, to 
ask each person, in his turn, how far he had ever kuown a man 
travel to tell an evil report of his neighbour, when some gave one 
reply, and some another; he at last came to this individual, but 
without waiting for his self-condemning reply, or necessarily 
ing him, Dr. Waugh stated, that he had lately met with a 


_ Christian professor, apparently so zealous for the honour of the 


Church, as to walk fourteen miles with no other object than that 
of making known to his minister the failings of a brother member. 
He then, in a warm and impressive manner, enlarged on the 
praise of that “ charity which covers a multitude of sins; which 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

3—5. foolish, without consideration. serving, slaves to. 
@ppeared,? was manifested by the work of Christ. not .. done, 
it was not our goodness that merited this display of love. mercy,° 
compassion. .- regeneration,* “a periphrasis for baptism 
into Christ." and .. Ghost,’ “ bestowing His Spirit upon us, 
to bring forth in us the fruits of a new life.’’s ; 

Method of justification —Con cerning justification, let us consider 
—I. The originating cause—the love of God towards man. II. The 
meritorious cause—Christ alone. III. The instrumental cause— 
faith. Learn: (1) We are not justified by the merit of our own 
works ; (2) Our repentance does not produce, of itself, justification ; 
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“They tha 
govern most 
make least 
noise.”—Selden. 


IJ. Barrow, DD, — 


“A king may be 
& tool, a thing of 
straw; but if he 
serves to frighten 
our enemies, and 
secure our pro- 
perty, it is well 
enough; a scare- 
crow is @ thing 
of straw, but it 
protects the 


“He that speaks 
ill of another, 
commonlybefure 
he is aware, 
makes himself 
such @ one as he 
speaks against; 
for if he had 
civility or breed- 
ing, he would 
forbear such 
kind of lan 
buag 0."—Johna 
Selden, 


salvation by 
grace 

a 1Co. vi. 9, 11; 
Ep. f.1—3; 1 Pe. 
iv. 3 


6 Tit. ii. 11; 1 Jo. 
Iv, aad, Is, xlv. 
22. 


c Ep. fi. 8, 9; 2 
TL i. 9; Ga. i116; 
Ro. iii, 20. 

d Jo. iii. 3, 6 

e Hengel. 


~ 
= 


(8) The Holy Spirit’s work of regeneration is not the condition of |/ Ko. xil 25 Ep 


our justification; (4) Our justification is by faith itself. t 
The Holy Spirit and human reason.—Several learned men tried 
to pestuade @ great scholar to believe in Christianity; but it 
Seems all their labour was in vain. A plain honest person, how- 
ever, managed the argument in a different manner, by referring 
wat so much to logical reasoning, as to the work of the Divine 


Spirit, so that at last the scholar exclaimed,—* When I heard no 


more than human reason, I opposed it with human reason; but 
when I heard the Spirit, I was obliged to surrender.” Thus it is, 
the wisest trusting to their own wisdom, are lost ; while those who 
are taught of the Spirit, know the way of God in truth. 

6,'7. which, ref. to Holy Ghost. L 
through a Saviour, ach Bia mediation alone. justified,” 
non-imputation of sin. Anew state, and new privileges. 


‘ 


iy. 22, 28. 

g Hammond, 

h Dr. Bunting. 
“Mental plea 
sures never cloy; 
unlike those of 
the body, they 
are increased by 
repetition, ap- 
proved of by re- 
fleetion, snd 
strengthened by 
enjoyment.”—= 
Colton, 


shed,* poured out. |justification 


by grace 


heirs |a Jo, vii. 37—38; 
Ac, ii, 28 
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b Ro. iff. 24; v. 
1; vill. 16, 17, 30. 


¢ 1 Jo. y. 11, 13; 
Tit. 1 2. 


d Lisco, 
e Ranke, 
f Wilmott. 


“Hope is the : 
chief blessing of hurricane. 


man: and that 
hope only is ra- 
tional of which 
we are sensible 
that it cannot de- 


son, 


things good 
and profite 
able 


@ 100. xv.58 ; Ja. 
ii, 17. .javoid ..law,*see on 1 Ti. i. 4; vi. 4; 2 Ti. ii. 23. 


6 Col. i. 16, 17, 
1023. 


¢ Dr. Letfehild, 


“Disputations in| Selves: 1. The only legitimate assurance of a state of future sal- — 


(Cap. iit 8-11 


For what the Christian has especially to thank God.—For—L 
The mercy He shows us; II. For the spirit He gives us; IIL 
For the blessedness to which He leads us.4—The aim of the grace 
of God.—I. To deliver us from our old life. Il. To create a new 
life in us. III. To raise us to the life everlasting.* 

The occasion of hope.—A sailing vessel was driving before the 


hearts of the crew were cheered,— hope dawned! Such conscla- 
ests may be always mine. One bright, holy, faithful thonght is 
my dove upon the mast. However sadly I toss over the waves of 


! this troublesome weary world, that gentle bird of paradise revives 
ceive us.”—John-| and strengthens me. 


It tells me that the storm will soon be over 
and gone, and the green land with the singing of the birds is comes 


8, 9. this .. saying (see on 1 Ti. i. 15): ref. to vv. 4—7. I 
.. constantly,¢ earnestly and constantly preach these things 
also. careful, studious. these things, these instructions. 
good, in themselves. profitable, beneficial to the community, 


The necessity of good works.—Good works, though not superior 
to faith, are necessary with regard to—I. God —that His authority 
may ba acknowledged, and His supremacy revered. II, Our 
neighbuur—they show the reality of our religion. III. Our- 


religionare asort| vation is derived from their existence and appearance; 2. Even 


of spiritual 
narcotics, which, 
when aman once 


gots a taste for) paid a visit to Bretten, to see his mother. 
them, he will pre-| asked him, 


fer to the most 
wholesome 


in this life, they are necessary to our safety and advantage.- 
Melanchthon’s mother.—While Melancthon was at Spires, he 


This good woman 
‘What she must believe amidst these disputes?” 


| She repeated to him the prayers she was used to make, and which 


food."=4. Fuller.|contained nothing that was superstitious. ‘ Continue,” said he, 


heretic 

al Ti. 1. 19, 
Ma. xviii. 17; Ro. 
xvi.17; 2 Th. iii. 
6, 14; 2 Ti. iii. 5; 
2 Jo. 10, 11. 


“Be fearful only 


of thyself; and) 


stand in awe of 


none more than' they could eat—who would go ou 


of thine own 
conscience, 
There is a Cato 
in every man; a 
severe censor of 
his manners, 
And he that re- 
verences this 
judge willseldom 


do anything he | 


nead repent of.” 


*‘to believe and pray as you have done hitherto, and never 
trouble yourself about controversies.” 


10, 11. heretic, one who causes divisions. after. . 


secon 
%;|/after one or two warnings. reject,* fr. the fellowship of a 


Church. subverted, perverted; lit., “hath been turned 
thoroughly inside out.” being .. himself, therefore he must 
be left to himself, as self-condemned. 

Heresy-hunters.—You can imagine a husbandman who would 
neglect to care for his soil, and go out after squirrels and all 
manner of vermin that were eating his grain—if he had any that 

J t to shoot weasels in the wall, 
foxes in the field, wolves in the wood, and bears everywhere; and 
who, when he could find nothing to shoot, would lie out at night, 
watching for racoons, and range up and down through the day, 
searching for some stray dog, where there should be sheep, but 
where there are none. There are in the Church what may be 
called heresy-hunters. They always carry @ rifle—a spiritual 
rifle—under their arm. You will find them for ever outlying, 
watching for heresy—not so much in their own hearts, not so 
much in their own Church, not so much in their own minister, 


“Rrrere like | but in other people’s hearts, in other people’s Churches, in other 
8 


traws the 

surface low) he 

who woul 
for pearls 


ped views, they all spread abroad to run him down. 
are taking They 


people’s ministers. If any man happens to hold an opinion 
respecting any doctrine which does not accord with their own 
They 


care of and defending the faith } are 


A white bird suddenly descended on the mast: the - 


ee oe 


————— 
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Oap. tii. 19-15.) 170s. 877 


for foxes, and wolves, and bears, that they suppose are laying 
waste God’s husbandry! They never do anything except fire at|©™. 
other folks. I haye no doubt that Nimrod was a very good fellow 
in his own poor, miserable way, but a Nimrod minister is the 
meanest of all sorts of hunters. 


-12,18. Artemas (complete, or perh. contr. of Artemidorus—= 
the gift of Artemis, i.e., Diana), nothing more known. Tychicus* 
fiii. 184]. Nicopolis, it is not certain wh. city of this name is 
meant.” Zenas (prob. contr. of Zenodorus), prob. a Heb. jurist, 
or teacher of the law, to whom the title of his old profession was 
still given. Apollos¢ [iii. 172]. bring.. them, supply them 
with all that is wanting for their comfort and safety. 
Politeness.—As to politeness, many have attempted definitions 
of it. Iwould venture to call it benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of others to ourselves, in little, daily. hourly oceur- 
rences inthe commerce of life. A better place, a more commodious 
seat, priority in being helped at table, etc., what is it but sacrific- 
ing ourselves in such trifies to the convenience and pleasure of 
others? And this constitutes true politeness. It is a perpetual 
attention——by habit, it grows easy and natural to us—to the little 
wants of those we are with; by which we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious formal compliments, stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness; that must be easy, natural, unstudied, 
manly, noble. And what will this give, but a mind benevolent, 
and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable disposition in 
trifles towards all you converse and live with? Benevolence in 
great matters takes a higher name, and is the queen of virtues.¢ 


14, 15. ours, our brethren in Crete. learn. . works, 
honest labours. for.. uses,* to ryia | their wants. that.. 
unfruitful, it is implied that moral and religious fruitfulness is 
closely related to honest industry. all..me, dwelling or jour- 
neying with me. them. . faith, the love they have as be- 
lievers ; for him, a believer. 

Grace for all.- Grace—I. Is needed by all; Il. Is provided for 
all; III. Is offered to all; IV. Is supplicated for all; V. May 
be enjoyed by all.—Grace.—I. What it supposes; II. What it 
includes; III. For whom it is desired; IV. How it is secured.> 

Royal example of industry.—Peter the Great deserves to be 
made the patron-saint of industry. It was his custom to visit! \osition in moral 
the different workshops and manufactories, not only to encourage | philosophy, that 
them, but also to judge what other useful establishments might “rg —_— 
be formed in his dominions. Among the places he visited fre- muuch" eortual 
quently were the forges of Muller at Istia, ninety wersts from | mannerses those 
Moscow. The Czar once passed a whole month there; during that are halt good 
which time, after giving due attention to the affairs of state,|fme Ie" Ov — 
which he never neglected, he amused himself with seeing and 
examining everything in the most minute manner ; and even em- |6 Dr. J. Lyth, 

_ ployed himself in learning the business of a blacksmith. Hel, man wh 
succeeded so well, that, on one of the last days of his remaining | giveshis children 
there, he forged eighteen poods of iron, and put his own parti- haitin of fiir 
cular mark on each bar. A contrast to this is the case of Diony- oe ae pris 
sius the tyrant, who, being at an entertainment given to hrm by by giving thei « 
the Laced#monians, expressed some disgust at their black-broth. fort ene” 
“No wonder,” said one of them; “for it wants seasoning.”— | Wha#y. 
“What seasoning?” asked the tyrant. “Labour,” replied the 

sitizen, ‘‘ joined with hunger and thirst.” 


6 There was one 
in Cilicia (Strabo, 
xiv. 676), one ir 
Thrace on the R, 
Nestus, and one 
in Epirus (Strabo, 
xii. 325) built by 
Augustus aft, 
battle of Actium. 
Ellicott thinks 
the last is meant. 
bec. of its impor 

tance. See als. 


putrefaction 1s 
more dangerous 
before maturity 
than after, and 
another noteth a 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO PHILEMOM. 


Introduction. 


OO — ——— ees 


Pavn. Testimony conclusive on this point. 1. External (Ter. 
tullian, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, Ignatius); 2. Internal. Characteristio of 
Paul. No fraudulent intent can be imagined (diford). IL. Time, and—IL 
Piace, ab. a.v. 61 or 62 (Alford), 63 or 64 (Hacket); fr. Rome, scme as Eps. 
to Col. and Eph. Borne by Onesimus (Col. iv. 9), same persons named in 
galutation. Archippus named in Eps. to Col. and Tit. P. referred to as a 
‘prisoner in both (Col. iv. 18; Phil. vv. 1-9). IV. To whom, Parixmon. 
Prob. a native of Colosse, since both Onesimus and Archippus were (Col. iv. 9, 
17; cf. Phil. 1,2). This was the'ance. opinion; and trad. (Theodoret) says his 
honse was pointed out there so late as 5th cent. It is also said (Constit. Apost. 

vii. 46) that he bee. Bp. of Colosse, and was martyred under Nero. If P. did 
~ not visit Col. (Col, ii. 1), it is prob. that Phil. was converted during P.’s long 
stay at Eph. (Ac. xix. 10). It is evident that he was rich, and liberal (Phil. 9., 
see Gk.) V. Purpose, “An affectionate desire on the part of the Apos. to 
restore Onesimus to the confidence and love of his master, and to ensure for 
him a reception wh. he might justly have been considered wholly to haye 
forfeited ” (Ellicott). WI. Style, ‘‘ The exquisite tact with wh. his fraudulent 
conduct towards Phil. is alluded to (v. 18),—the absence of everything tending 
to excuse or palliate the misdeed, yet the use of every expression and sentiment 
calculated to win the fullest measures of Phil.’s forgiveness,—has not failed to - 
call forth the reverential admiration of every expositor, fr. the earliest times 
down to our own day” (Ellicott). 


I; Author, 


Synopsis. 


(According to Bengel.) (According to Pinnock.) 


L The Inscription ....cceccoercseecceseeel-B 


Il. The subject 


1. Phil.'s spiritual Condition....ccccsrccssceeed 
17 


L. The Introduction ...cnsessmnmcd—l 


TL. On Philem Od coccccccasecesstasatacvesnsiseed 
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Note on slavery.—In Greece, Homer’s time, all prisoners of war were 


treated as slaves. 


The Lacedemonian youth, trained up in the practice of 
deceiving and butchering slaves, were, fr. time to time, let loose upon them, to — 


show their proficiency in stratagem and massacre; and once, for their amuse- 


ment only, they murdered, it is said, 3,000 in one night. 
razed Thebes, sold the whole people for slaves, 335 B.c. 


slaves in Attica, 317 8.0. 


Alexander, when he 
There were 400,000 


In Ro., slaves were often chained to the gate of a 
great man’s house, to admit guests invited to a feast. 


slaves as gave him the slightest offence into his fish-ponds, to fatten bh 
lampreys, 42 ».c. Oscilius Isidorus left to his heir 4116 slaves, 12 8. 


_ 


C. Pollio threw such 


, 


» 
ri 


¥ 


PHILEMON. 


PHILEMON. 


1—S. prisoner, see on Ep. iv. 1; vi. 19,20; 2 Ti.i.8. Phi- 
lemon, see Intro. Timothy, see Intro. to 1 Tim. Apphia, 
prob. the wife ‘of Phil. Architppus (leader of horse), perh. 
their son. fellow-soldier, if ‘leader of horse” be indicative 
of his employment, this epistle would remind him of another 

to .. house, the fam. of Phil., or the believers who 
met for worship there. grace, etc.,> see on Ep. i. 2. 
The letier to Philemon.—l. Who was this Philemon? Probably, 


_ @ member of the Church in the town Colosse. II. What was the 


object of the Apostle in writing this letter ?—to beg pardon for a 
converted runaway slave. III. Some of the chief points in the 
Iétter : 1. Paul himself described—a prisoner of the Lord; 2. The 
relation of Philemon to Panl—a fellow-labonrer ; 3. The prison- 
hood of Paul coupied with his time of life; 4. The case of 
Onesimus. IV. The lessons and truths suggested by it: 1. 
Restitution; 2. Forgiveness; 3. Peace-making; 4. Obedience 
to our great Master. 

On cultivating friendship.—Get not your friends by bare com- 
pliments, but by giving them sensibie tokens of your love. It is 
well worth while to learn how to win the heart of man the right 


way. Force is of no use to make or preserve a friend, who is an | 


animal that is never canght and tamed but by kindness and 
. Excite them by your civilities,.and show them that 

you desire nothing more than their satisfaction ; oblige with all 

your soul that friend who has made you a present of his own.‘ 


4—6. I1.. prayers, see on Ph. i. 3,4; and Ro. i. 9. hear-| 
- ing ..saints,* see on Ep. i.15. that, in order that: ref. to/and love 


purpose of his prayer, v. 4. the . faith, “ participation of 
thy faith enjoyed by others.” effectual, operative. bot % 
thing, in the fall knowiedge of every good thing. which . 
Jesus, through Him, and to His honour. 


salutation 
@ Ool, 1. 17. 


61 Pe. v.5; Ha 
xiii. 20; 1Co. xvi 
23; Jo. xiv. 27. 


“True goodness 
is like the glow- 
worm in this, that 
it shines most 
when no eyes, 
except those of 
heaven, are upon 
it.”"—Anon. 


“In nothing do 


men approach so 
nearly to the 
gods, as in giving 
healthto men.”—: 


Cicero, 


“Every friend is 
to the other a 
sun, and @ sun- 
flower also. He 
attracts and 
follows.”-Richter. 


¢ Socrates. 


commenda- 
tion of faith 


a Ga. v. 6. 


«6 Ellicott. 


v.16; 1 Pe, 


3 Ma, 
Paui’s thanksgivings and prayers for Philemon.—\. The object fi. 12. 2 Oo. ix. 
of Paul’s praises and prayers for Philemon—‘ I thank my God,” |13. - 


ete. : 1. God is the author of all good; 2. To Him, therefore, is|uu, that does 


all the praise due; 3. It is the privilege of good men‘in prayer | good to any man, 


that they come to God as God; 4. We should offer prayers, not 
only for ourselves, but also for others. IL. The circumstance— 
“always making mention of thee.” III. The matter of: 1. His 
praises—he praises God because of Philemon’s love to, and faith 
in, Christ, and his love to the saints; 2. His prayers.? 
Connection between love and good works.— Verily good works 


_ esonstitute a refreshing streain in this world, wherever they ,are 


found flowing. It is a pity that they are too often like oriental 
torrents, “‘ waters that fail” in the time of greatest need. When 
we meet the stream actually flowing and refreshing the land, we 
trace it upward in order to discover the fountain whence it springs. 
Threading our way upward, guided by the river, we have found at 
length the placid lake from which the river runs. Behind all 
genuine good works, and above them, love will, sooner or later, 
certainly be found. It is never good works alone; uniformly, in 
fact, and necessarily in the nature of things, we find the two 


does also good to 
himself; not only 
the conse- 
quence, but in 
the very act of 
doing it; for the 
conscience of 
well-doing is an 
ample reward." 
—WSeneca. 


a M. Henry. 


“Friendship fa a 
strong and habi- 
tual inclination 
in two persons to 
promote the good 
and happiness of 
each other.”—~ 
Addison. 


e Dr. Arnot. 


ground of 
appeal 


@ 2 Co. x.1. 


“ Ask the man of 
adversity how 
other men act 
towards him; 
ask those others 
how he acts to- 
wards them. Ad- 
versity is the 
true touchstone 
of merit in both; 
happy if it does 
not produce the 
dishonesty of 
meanness in one, 
and that of inso- 
lence and pride 
in the other.”— 
Greville, 

_ 60. Simeon, M.A. 
eJ. 8. Pearsall. 


“A man that is 
fit to make a 
friend of, must 
have conduct to 
manage the en- 
gagement, and 
resolution to 
maintain it. He 
must use 

dom without 
roughness, and 
oblige without 
design. Cowar- 
dice will betray 
friendship, and 
covetousness 
will starve it. 
Folly will be 
nauseous, pas- 
sion is apt to 
ruffle, and pride 
will fly out into 
contumely and 
neglect.”—Jeremy 
Collier. 


on behalf of 
Onesimus 


@ 1 Oo, iv. 15. 
6 Col, iv. 9, 


“Tt was well for 
Ouesimus that 
Paul was sent to 
gaol; God had 
an errand for 
Paul to him as 
well as to others, 
which the devil 
never dreamed 
of.” —Gurnall. 


“A friendship 


PHILEMOR. (Ver. 7-12, 


constituents existing as a complex whole, “ love and good works,” 
the fountain and the flowing stream.¢ 


7—9Q. in.. love, based upon, in consequence of its fruit. 
bowels, hearts. refreshed, comforted, soothed. enjoin, com- 
mand, enforce. yet?..sake, I use friendly influence, as suffi- 
cient without Apostolic authority. being .. one, the advice of 
|an old man will have weight with his friend. as..aged, if he 
were only ab. 26 at Stephen’s death he would now at ab. 50 be 
prematurely old through much travel and care; but prob, he was 
ab. 68, when he suffered martyrdom shortly after. now .. Christ 
(see on v. 1), another strong persuasion. 

Benevolence encouraged.—I. The proper office of love. Lova 
should be especially shown to those of the household of faith, 
because—1. They are dearer to God than others; 2. Christ is 
more deeply interested in them; 3. They are more nearly related 
to ourselves; 4, They are themselves of superior worth. IL Its 
excellence, when so employed. Paul had a high idea of its ex- 
cellency, because he felt—1. How pre-eminently God was honoured 
by it; 2. How greatly the Gospel also was recommended and 
adorned; 38. What extensive benefits accrued to it from the 
Church ; 4. What an evidence it gave of substantial piety in its 
possessor.*—A review of life and a glimpse of glory.—‘ Such an 
one as Paul the aged.” This language—I. Supposes childhood 
and other scenes of life already past; II. Suggests a review of the 
events of individual life; III. Reminds us of the infirmities which 

years witness ; IV. Shows Paul to us as an old disciple—not only 
a man, but a “ pew man,” a “‘man in Christ;” V. Contains a 
touching plea; VI. Suggests that the aged Christian has nearly 
finished his course.¢ 

An aged minister.—In a letter, the late Rev. Rowland Hill 
remarks— Old as I am, I am just returned from a long mis- 
sionary ramble; but I feel Tam getting old. O that I may work 
well to the last!’ In all his journeys, even when be had reached 
a period beyond that usually allotted to man, he was disconcerted 
if he did not find a pulpit ready for him every evening. In one 
of his letters, fixing his days for preaching on his road to some 

place, he says, ‘‘ Ever since my Master has put me into office, I 


have ever esteemed it my duty to remember His admonition, ‘As _ 


ye go, preach.’” His general answers to invitations to houses on 


his route was, “I shall be happy to come to you, if you can find 
me a place to preach in.” : ’ 


,10—12. for .. son, another ground of tender appeal. One- 
Slmus (useful), the runaway slave of Phil., whom trad. says was 
aft. Bp. of Berea, and ultimately martyred at Ro. whom.. 
bonds, 0. had fled to Ro., where the Christian in bonds would 


nat. attract the atten. of the poor fugitive. (Note, Christ. even — 


on the cross, preached to the thief; Paul, in chains, preached ta 
| the slave. No circumstances absolve us fr. duty ; nor need. any 
despair, both the thief and O. found mercy.) unprofitable, 
perh. he had robbel his master. but. . thee,? in exercising thy 
charity. and..me, both in my bonds, and in proving” the 
soundness of his conversion by obediently returning. again, for 


his sake, mine and thine. bowels, heart. O. to 
dwelling in heart of Paul. . be de 


Onesimus.—I. None need despair of being saved. II. None can 


.Paul?—I. He made him happy by his conversion. 


Ver. 13—16.) PHILEMON. 


z III. That the afflictions of God’s servants need 
be no barrier to their spiritual usefulness—“ in my honds.” IV. 
A faint emblem of the compassion of Christ for human souls.¢ 
In bonds, yet still preaching.—The Rev. Dr, Malan happened, 
at one time, to be in the adjoining territory of Savoy, where 
sh surveillance is perpetually on the alert. He was suspected 
as chargeable with the offence of distributing tracts obnoxious to 
the Roman Catholics; he was seized, and, under the custody of 
two gens d’armes, sent to prison. The charge was without evidence 
or foundation, and he was not detained; but, nothing daunted by 
his situation, and conceiving the opportunity to be important and 
favourable, he preached the Gospel to the poor fellows who at- 
tended him in the carriage which conveyed them to the prison; 
and there is good reason for believing that one of these soldiers, 
employed to incarcerate the ambassador of Christ, was himself 
brought to the Saviour, and introduced into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, 


18, 14, whom .. me, had I considered my own comfort only. 
that .. stead, wh. shows how he valued both O.andPhil. in.. 
Gospel, i.e., in the bonds wh. the Gos. brought with it. with- 
out .. nothing, he would have the full approval of Phil. 
necessity,* as the reluctant assent to Apostolic authority. 
willingly, with the cheerful concurrence of friendship. 

Onesimus ministering unto Paul.—In what was he useful to 
II. He served 
him with Christian fidelity in the bonds of the Gospel. IIL. He 
could now, by his consolation, quicken and support the Apostle 
after the example of the Romans.* 

_ Christian friendship.—When Christianity came to renew our 
nature, and to restore our laws, and to increase her privileges, 
and to make her aptness to become religion, then it was declared 
that our friendships were to be universal as our conversation ; 
that is actual to all with whom we converse, and potentially ex- 
tended unto those with whom we did not. For he who was to 
treat his enemies with forgiveness and prayers, and love and 
beneficence, was indeed to have no enemies, and to have all 
friends.°-—Friendship.— 
. Icount myself in nothing else so happy, 

As in asoul’s rememb'ring my good friends; 

And, as my fortune ripens with my love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense. 


15, 16. perhaps, Providence may overrule your temporary 
loss of your slave; as Jacob’s loss of his son. departed, had he 
said “‘run-away,” painful b i 
have been ted. that. .ever, here as thy bro. in Christ: 
hereafter as thy companion in glory, servant, slave. The 
relation now altered. but .. servant, more, better than 8. @.. 


very often the 
most useful; for 
which reason I 
should prefer a 
prudent friend to 
@ zealous one,"— 
Addison, 


e Analyst. 

@ Homilist. 
“One shonld 
think that tender 
friendship might 
become mere 
intimate and en- 
tire, the older the 
parties grew; ag 
two trees plant- 
ed near each 
other, the higher 
they grow and 
the more widely 
they spread, in- 
termingle more 
completely their 
branches 
their foliage,”— 


whom Paul 
would have 
retained 


a 2 Co, ix. 7, 


“Consult 
friend on all 
things. espevially 
on those which 
respect yourself. 
His counsel may 
then be useful, 
where your own 
self-love might 
impair your judg. 
ment.” —Seneca. 


b Oosterses. 

e Bp. Taylor. 

d@ Shakspeare. 
“Friendship im. 


and- 


proves  happi- © 
ness, and abates 
misery, by the 


doubling of our 


joy, and the di- 
viding of our 
grio!.”—Cicere, 


but sends 
back as a 
brother 


recollections or angry feelings might| peloved 


Di slenges pie 
we ve 
Tnerited, is te ak 


883 ; PHILEMON. (Ver. 17-22 — 


_————_— —  .OE OOD 
most always in| me, you have not yet kncwn him in that relation. flesh, earthly 
our power to re-| and personal relations. Lord, spiritual and religious relations. 

eeu t thre Frederick Douglass.—When this eloquent man of colour wad 
Rochefoucauld. | lecturing in England some years ago, a minister said to a friend 
“ He will ateal| whom he casually met, “Are you going to hear Douglass to- 
himself into @|night? ‘Certainly not;” was the reply, “he ought not to ba 
man's favour, | encouraged, but to be sent back 'to his master as Onesimus was 
to tae bree by Paul; have you never read his Epistle to Philemon?” “ Yes,” 
a. of - disco-| returned the minister, ‘‘I have, and had you also carefully read 
veries; butwhen} it, you would have noticed that Onesimus was sent back to 
you find him cut,! philemon, not as a slave to his master, to be punished for ab- 


Ap ag ie Sey em sconding, but as.a brother beloved.” The pro-slavery friend 


ever after.’— 


Shakspeare. vanished.—Religious Liberty.—After the revocation of the famous 
“Poor is the| edict of Nantz, when the Protestants were persecuted in every 
friendless master 


part of France, an English ambassador demanded of Louis XIV. the 
liberty of all those who were sent to the galleys on account of their 
religion. “And what,” answered the royal bigot, “would the 
king of England say, were I to require the release of all his 
prisoners in Newgate?” “Sir,” returned the ambassador, “ the 
king my master would immediately comply with your requisition, 
if your majesty interposed for them, not as malefactors, but as 
your brethren. 


of a world: & 
world in pur- 
chase forafriend 
is gain.”— Young. 
“A faithful friend 


is a strong de- 
fence.” 


to be 17—19. count, consider, reckon. partner, a sharer in his 
pocelven ae reformation, and in these relations to them. receive .. myself, 
peat 1s, |20%.88a slave but as a brother beloved. wronged, by any mis- 
a iv. 


deed, injury. or.. ought, of property, or service. put..ac- 
count, and cheerfully forgive, as you would me; or look to me 
to refund your loss. I..hand, you have my L. O. U. in this 
matter. albeit,¢ ctc., your indebtedness to me, of wh. I need 
not remind you, may well balance the account. 

The sinner’s substitute —I. The generous conduet of the Apostle 
—he pleads for a slave who had run away from his master. I. 
An interesting parallel to this example,—our salvation by Christ. 
III. Practical remarks: 1. How abundant is the comfort against 
sin provided for believers in Christ; 2. How much it concerns 
every soul to be a partaker of Christ’s mercy; 3. How binding is 
the example of Paul, and the greater example of Christ, upon 
the Church, to welcome penitents of every class.> 

The basis of friendship.—True friendship can only be made 
between true men. Hearts are the soul of honour. There can 
be no lasting friendship between bad men. Bad men may pretend 
to love each other; but their friendship is a rope of sand, which 
shall be broken at any convenient season. But if a man have a 
sincere heart within him, and be true and noble, then we may 
confide in him.¢ 

Lhe devotedness of friendship :— 


Friendship is power and riches all to me; 
Friendship ’s another element of life: 

Water and fire not of more general use 

To the support and comfort of the world, X 
Than friendship to the being of my joy: 

I would do everything to serve a friendd 


*True delicacy, 
as true gene- 
rosity, is more 
woundid by an 
offence from it- 
self, if 1 may be 
allowed the ex- 
ression, than to 
tself."— Greville. 


“The most deli- 
cate, the most 
sensible of all 
pleasures, con- 
Bists in pro- 
moting the plea- 
sures of others,” 
—La 


b Anon. 


“Poor is the 
friendless master 
of a world: a 
world in pur- 
chase fora friend 
is gain.”— Young. 


c Spurgeon. 
@ Southern. 


“Friends, but 
few on earth, and 
therefore dear,” 
—Pollok, 


ATMA 20-22, let. . Lord, and I shall. when I hear of the fruit of _ 
ae his | yonr faith in your Christian treatment of O. obedience, to my 


wisn respecting O. knowing .. say, true love will ever exceed — 


Ver. 23—25.] PHILEMON. 888 


the wishes of friendship. Perh. a hint that 0. should be manu- 
mitted. lodging, the hint that he might come, a further in- 
ducement to Phil. to treat O. kindly. prayers,* he relied for 

deliverance, not on the clemency of man, but on the mercy of| "AS the sword 
God in answer to prayer. pete eee 
- Prepare me also a lodging.—I. The thing requested—a lodging | most flexible; so 
—all necessaries for a stranger. II. The ground of the Apostle’s | the traly gener- 


ous are mosi 


request—he trusted that he should visit them through their| pjiant ana conr- 


@200.i 11; Ph 
126; ti. 24: Ac. 
xii. 8. 


prayers.> teous in their be- 
Barly friendships — lalesianeae 
Some I remember, and will ne’er forget; Fuller. 

My early friends, friends of my evil day; b M. Henry, 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too; “An able man 
aga sane by God in mercy and in love; rage - eh 
y counsellors, my comforters, and guides; ee ores 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in ioe : ’ eau 7 aay ." 
Companions of my young desires; in doubt, neither hot nor 
My oracles, my wings in high pursuit. timid. "-—Chester- 
Oh, I remember, and will ne’er forget ae ras tein 
Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours, is distinguished 
* Our burning words that utter’d all the soul, in the crisis of 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love; eo: 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope tho gallantry of 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. his aid may show 
As birds of social feather helping each oa Nd 
’ His fellow’s flight, we soar’d into the skies, loyalty of _ his 
And cast the elonds beneath our feet, and earth, — Mgr meen 


With all her tardy leaden-footed cares, 
And talk’d the speech, and ate the food of heaven!* 
@3—25. Epaphras,* see on Col. i.7. Marcus, sce Intro. to| Epaphras, 
Gos. ace. to Mk. Aristarchus? (ezcellent chief), acc. to_trad. ree 
Bp. of Apamea. Demas,’ see on Col. iv. 14. Lucas, see Intro. Somat Us; 
to Gos. to Lu. the grace, etc. (sce on Ga. vi. 18), “ with the | Lucas 
spirit of those whom he addressed, with the third and highest) | 4 yy 39 


portion of our composite nature.”¢ 


The Christian's prayer for his brethren in Christ.—This text—L. ie ea xX 
Breathes family affection—affection to all who love Christ—|~* : 
affection to them as brethren, for—1. They are born of the same|® 2 Ti. ty. 10, 
Father as us; 2. They are taught he Sen same preceptor; 3. They | 4 Hilicots. 
are severed from the world, and de icated to God, body, soul, and |e Dr. Dillon. 
spirit. IL Invokes a family blessing—grace—the grace of Christ. | «tn conversation 
Ill Describes family experience. If we have realised the text | use syme. butnot 
in our experience, then we have reached the climax of Christian some res ete 
attainments.e— The Apostolic benediction.—I. Some explanation Of} others. to be 
the words of the text—“ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” IL. |courteous too, 
What we may learn from it: 1. The grand foundation of a ge a 4 
sinner’s hope ; 2. How to make a practical use of Christian dat-| Font t aedtcies 
trines; 3. The simplicity of the faith, and the fervency of the|coin."—Fuller. 
love of the primitive Church—the Church of the Apostle’s timeS | 4p Cecil, M.A. 

French and English politeness.—The constantly taking off the). when twe 
hat to a lady or the touching it to stranger is the ceremony] goats met on # 
which distinguishes other nations from the English. Even in| bridge whichwas 
England a gentleman doffs his hat to a lady of his acquaintance ; ang Bb et ipl Hed 
but in France a man does not enter any place where 4 petticoat] osss or retur 


is visible without doing the same ceremony ; and if there be any|the goat w 


lay down that 
the other might 
walk over it, was 
a finer gentleman 
than Lord Ches- 
terfleld.”—Cec#i. 


“A finished gen- 
tleman is r- 
haps the most 
ancommon of all 
the great charac- 
ters in lif 


e. Be- 
sides the natural 


endowment with | 


(Ver. 23—28, 


one thing that more than another has discredited the politeness of 
the English among the Parisians, it is the forgetfulness of taking 
off the hat to the presiding goddess of the restaurants. The Speaker 
of our House of Commons is not more inexorable on that point than 
those wax dolls. I have amused myself as I have sat in the room 
of a consul by watching the pantomime of a foreigner who has 
gone in and out repeatedly. At each entrance there has been a 
military salute, not addressed to any one in particular, but 
practised under a strong sense of self-approbation. Touch the 
hat on every occasion is the foreigner’s eleventh commandment, 
Nor is this shibboleth of the gentleman at all peculiar to France 


nich this dis-|In Germany it prevails to a harassing extent. Ceremony, though 


tinguished man 
is to be born, he 
mustranthrough 
a long series of 
education”— 
NY 


“The taste of 
beauty, and the 
relish of what 
is decent, just, 
and amiable, per- 
fects the charac- 
ter of the gentle- 
man.” — 

oury. 

9 Sargent. 

‘ As® man’s 8a- 
lutation, so is the 
total of his cha- 
racter: in no- 
thing do we lay 
ourselves 80 open 


Thesmall change 
of conversation, 
end small change 
often convenient. 
The little cour- 


custom, not to be 
slighted, To do 
80 betrays boor- 
ishness, _little- 


eal Phariasinn. 


still lingering in France, has departed from England. But it 
would be rash to conclude that because a people is more formal 
it is therefore more polite. I have lately noticed, in walking 
the streets of Paris, that in no place is there less consideration 
shown for the feelings of others, I observe that a Parisian turns 
off the causeway every one he meets. With a lady on my arm, I 
have again and again been thrust into the carriage-way by a man 
having the look of a gentleman. Indeed, I have heard it stated 
by an Englishman who has resided a great deal abroad, that the 
English are the most polite people in the world. I am afraid 
there is some John Bull prejudice implied in this assertion, even 
though we take politeness to mean, not external polish, but kind- 
ness in small matters.s—The advantage of civility.—A few years 
ago, @ couple of gentlemen, one of whom was a foreigner, visited 
the various locomotive workshops of Philadelphia. They called 
at the most prominent one first, stated their wishes to look 
through the establishment, and made some inquiries of a specific 
character. They were shown through the premises in @ very in- 
different manner; and no special pains were taken to give them 
any information beyond what their own inquiries drew forth. 
The same results followed their visits to the several large esta- 
blishments. By some means they were induced to call at one of 
a third or fourth rate character. The owner was himself a work- 
man of limited means; but, on the application of the strangers, 
his natural urbanity of manner prompted him not only to show 
all he had, but to enter into detailed explanation of the working 
of his establishment. The gentlemen left him not only favourably 
impressed towards him, but with a feeling that he thoroughly 
understood his business. Within a year, he was surprised with 
an invitation to visit St. Petersburgh. The result was, his loco- 
motive establishment was removed there bodily. It was an agent 
of the Ozar who had called on him. He has recently returned, 
having accumulated a princely fortune, and still receives from his 
Russian workshops a hundred thousand dollars a year, and has 
laid the foundation of the largest fortune in this country: and al 
are the results of civility to a couple of strangers, 
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